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PREFACE 


OR more than seventy-five years the Screntiric AmERicAN has an- 

nually given its readers the experience of practical experimenters 
in every branch of the useful arts, all over the world. Some thirty years 
ago the Editor of the present volume spent about two years in collect- 
ing and garnering formulas and other items of information. The result 
was the ‘‘Scientific American Cyclopedia of Receipts, Notes and Queries. ”’ 
It at once became the standard authority among English-speaking peoples, 
and notwithstanding the fact that it has had many imitators it is still 
recognized as the most reliable compilation ever published devoted to 
formulas. The world, however, has rapidly advanced. Each year a 
vast amount of technical literature accumulated. Instead of attempting 
to make any drastic revision, it was therefore deemed wise to recompile 
and rewrite the entire book. This work required the constant attention 
of a staff of experts and professional indexers for a period of two years. 
The old book was not thrown out in its entirety, possibly some thirty 
per cent. of the formulas were retained. The remainder, however, is 
entirely from new sources, the chief of which is the Scr=ntiric AMERICAN, 
after which come the American and Foreign drug and technical journals. 
Concerning the question of credit, it may be stated that practically all 
the drug and technical journals of the world have been laid under 
contribution. A special list of sources credited is published elsewhere. 
The mass of material which has been handled is enormous; over 150,000 
formulas were rejected owing to lack of space. When it is considered 
that the present volume contains only 15,000 formulas, it will be seen 
that one in ten has been selected. From this it will be noted that 
the present work has been compiled with much more care than any 
similar book. The Editor wishes to express his appreciation of the 
services of Miss Julia E. Elliott, who has been largely responsible for 
the classification and indexing of the almost appalling number of for- 
mulas. It has required infinite patience in sifting and comparing. To 
Mr. A. R. Bond, formerly of the Editorial Staff of the Scmnimo 
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AMERICAN thanks are due for assistance in the preparation of the chapter 
on ‘‘Alloys.’’ Messrs. Stillwell & Gladding have freely opened their 
technical laboratory for sketches. Mr. Thomas J. Keenan, formerly 
Editor of the ‘‘ American Druggist,’’ has kindly looked over the sec- 
tions on ‘‘Poisons’’ and ‘‘ Chemical Manipulation. ’’ 

Edition after edition have followed one another and there has been 
little complaint of the formulas. Revision has been carried at each 
successive reprinting. 

In closing, it is hoped that this mine of information, which is by far 
the most ambitious and extensive ever published, will prove of even more 
value than its predecessor. 

ALBERT A. HoPKINS 
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INTRODUCTION 


LTHOUGH the greatest care has been exercised in the selection of 
the formulas and processes in the revision of the proof sheets, neither 
the Editor nor the Publishers can be held liable for any inaccuracies or 
errors. It is believed that the errors in the text are neither numerous nor 
of serious importance. It is not claimed that formulas for secret prepara- 
tions which occur in this book are the original formulas in the possession 
of the proprietors of such preparations, and great care should be taken to 
avoid the infringement of vested rights. The “Food and Drugs Act,” or 
what is commonly known as the “Pure Food Law,” cannot be stated author- 
itatively in a book of this kind, as it is a question of interpretation by the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., to which Department all 
requests for information relative to the law should be directed. The 
information which will be given will largely be in the form of answers to 
categorical questions. 

True medical formulas and cooking receipts are not germane to a 
technical book of formulas: they have, therefore, been omitted. 

Of course, it would be advisable if only tested formulas could be 
included, but this is absolutely prohibitive in a book of this size, and it is 
questionable if a work of this kind would be a commercial possibility, the 
price would certainly be very prohibitive, and it is quite within the possibil- 
ities that the interval of time which must elapse between the beginning of a 
book of this nature and its fulfillment would result in many of the formulas 
becoming useless in the period. 

The light in which a formula should be viewed is that it is more or 
less of an approximation to the idea] formula, and that it should be used 
as a basis of experiment, each individual case requiring more or less modifi- 
cation, The product should not be compared with the articles manufactured 
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by well-known makers on a large scale. Their own secret formula has 
probably cost thousands of dollars and years of careful experimenting on 
the part of their experts and chemists. 

One question which presents itself in the selection of formulas is that 
the number of individual formulas devoted to one special thing is apt to be 
enormous. There is, however, a very good reason for this. For example, a 
manufacturer may wish to make a certain perfume which we will call “X,” 
and he is desirous of producing the cheapest possible synthetic perfume 
intended to be sold in a five and ten cent store: this results in one type of 
formula. The next maker wishes a fair grade formula calling for both 
synthetic preparations and also a certain admixture of the real essential 
oil obtained by enfleurage and distillation. A third manufacturer wishes 
a very high grade perfume and is willing to use the most expensive essential 
oils in its production. Still another manufacturer wishes to make the same 
perfume, only he requires the addition of musk, to give permanency. Thus 
we have a concrete example of four types of formulas, all of which arc 
intended for a different class of trade, and require four distinct classes of 
formulas. It must not be thought for a moment that the Editor used 
everything he could lay his hands on. The intention is never to duplicate 
where it is possible to avoid it, but to show all types, always bearing in mind 
that tests are apt to differ, and that prices change with the qualities. The 
aim has been to produce a book of universal application which will prove 
of value in every laboratory, factory, office, and home. Another reason for 
a plurality of formulas is that very often the ingredients called for in one 
formula are not always obtainable, especially in a small town. This is an 
added reason for seeming liberality in the printing of formulas. Enough 
explanation, however, is given to prevent any confusion in the use of the 
formulas. 

The chapter on chemical, pharmaceutical, and technical manipulation 
has been prepared with the co-operation of well-known technical and com- 
mercial chemists. The information given is eminently practical, and a 
careful study of it will go far toward economy both of money and time. 
Amateurs are apt to waste both if not properly guided. Specific instruc- 
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tions are not possible in a work dealing with thousands of formulas. The 
best advice which can be given is to always experiment on a small scale, 
the smaller the better. It should also be remembered at the time of making 
articles like shoe-blacking, soaps, perfumes, etc., that the experimenter is 
at first at a great disadvantage, as he cannot obtain raw materials at as 
low prices as the large manufacturers, there is lack of special plant, and, 
above all, experience, These handicaps can only be obviated by an expend- 
iture of time and money. 

It is believed that the new arrangement into chapters will prove of the 
greatest possible benefit. Thus, instead of dividing up the one class of 
materials such as adhesive substances, we have one heading for cements, 
glues, pastes, mucilages, and other adhesive preparations. This plan tends 
to bring related subjects, between which the line of demarkation is never 
very clear, into harmony and order. This has resulted in some chapters of 
exceptional merit which really form a whole treatise on the subject. such 
as alloys, glass, leather, artists’ materials, writing materials, etc. 

The reader is strongly urged to never look up a subject without a 
perusal of the Index, which has been made with special care and is the key to 
the whole work. The arrangement under the various chapters is a common- 
sense subject-grouping which has been evolved after an experience of twenty 
years in aiding the experiments of over a hundred thousand inquirers, 
Still, the book may be used without undue reference to this classification 
by a proper use of the Index, 


CHAPTER I. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES 


No book of Receipts would be deemed 
complete without its chapter on accidents 
and emergencies. The following short 
résumé of what should be done in case of 
unusual and serious accidents, is compiled 
from a valuable little series of books 
which are now out of print, which were 
issued in 1905 by the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York City, and 
copyrighted by that company in 1903, 
1904, and 1905. Republished by permis- 
si0n : ; 

An accident usually assembles a crowd 
around the victim. The first thing to be 
done is to get the people away from the 
injured person. A space of at least ten 
feet on every side should be kept wholly 
free from everybody except the one or two 
who are in charge of the operations for 
relief, If others are needed to assist in 
some special duty, as lifting, removing the 
dress, etc., they can be specially selected 
from the crowd for the moment and then 
dismissed. The kindest thing a bystander 
can do is to insist upon a free space 
around the injured person, and to select 
from the crowd those who will hold them- 
selves in readiness to start for whatever 
the physician or the individual in charge 
of the case may require. 

If the person has been thrown from a 
carriage, injured by a blow, a fall from 
a height, or in some similar manner, while 
there may be no evidence of fracture or 
other external injury, the nervous system 
has received what is called a “shock,” 
manifesting itself in faintness or complete 
unconsciousness. 

person suffering with such symptoms 
should be placed flat on his back, and the 
limbs at the same time straightened out, 
if practicable, so that the heart, which 
Is already depressed in action, may act at 
as little disadvantage as possible. The 
cravat, collar and everything else calcu- 
lated to impede the circulation toward the 
head or the movements of the chest should 
be loosened or removed. If the injury is 
slight, reaction will soon take place after 
giving the patient a sip of cold water, 


brandy (a teaspoonful in a tablespoonful 
of cold water), or aromatic spirits of am- 
monia ‘(twenty drops in a teaspoonful of 
cold water), repeated in a few minutes. 
Gentle friction to the extremities, a few 
drops of cologne-water on a handkerchief 
to the nostrils, hot flannels applied to the 
limbs and epigastrium (pit of the stom- 
ach), are likewise useful in assisting re- 
action. 

By this time, should a surgeon have ar- 
rived, he will examine and decide upon the 
special nature of the injury, and inaugu- 
rate measures of special relief. If he has 
not appeared, and it is thought best to 
remove the patient to the hospital or his 
home, a stretcher should be procured, or 
a substitute in the shape of a settee or 
shutter. Upon this the injured person 
should be gently paced: the body being 
supported as much as possible along its 
length, and the face covered so as to pre- 
vent, as far as practicable, the wncom- 
fortable feeling of being stared at by 
passers-by. Four persons of uniform gait 
should then gently lift the stretcher and 
slowly carry the person to his destination. 
In most cities appliances for carrying in- 
jured persons are kept at the station- 
house, and can be obtained on application, 
as well as the services of a good police- 
man. The latter is almost invaluable in 
keeping away the crowd while conveying 
the person through the streets. If the 
patient is to be taken to the hospital, a 
dispatch from a police-station would se- 
cure, free of charge, an ambulance with 
competent attendants. 

Directions for the treatment of frac- 
tures and dislocations are given elsewhere. 


Asphyxzia. 

This word commonly signifies an ab- 
sence of respiration. It states a condition. 
but not the cause, and indicates suspended 
animation, produced by the non-conversion 
of the venous blood in the lungs into ar- 
terial. The supply of good air to the lungs 
being cut off by some cause, the necessary 
purification at that point no longer takes 





Always consult the Index when using this book. 
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place, and death of the entire body ensues 
from the absence of arterial blood. 

There are several varieties of asphyxia : 
(1) Asphyxia from submersion in water 
or other fluids, as in ordinary drowning; 
(2) asphyxia from mechanical causes, as 
by strangulation or hanging, or from 
foreign bodies in the windpipe or its ap- 
proaches; (3) asphyxia by inhalation of 
gases, known as suffocation; (4) asphyxia 
from torpor of the medulla oblongata (an 
important portion of the brain at the 
junction of the spinal cord and what is 
called the brain) produced by the intro- 
duction into the blood of certain poisons. 

For treatment see the specific cause of 
asphyxiation. 


Burns and Scalds. 


When the clothing catches fire, throw 
the person on the floor or ground, so that 
the flames will not rise toward the mouth 
and nostrils. Then without a moment’s 
delay roll the person on the carpet, or, 
if possible, in a hearth-rug, so as to stifle 
the flames. If no rug can be had, use 
your coat. Keep the flame as much as 
possible from the face, so as to prevent 
the entrance of the hot air into the lungs. 
This can be done by beginning at the neck 
and shoulders with the wrapping. 

f the burn or scald involves consider- 
able surface, symptoms of shock, varying 
from mere weakness to utter prostration, 
appear. This requires immediate atten- 
tion, and a few drops of aromatic spirits 
of ammonia in water or a little brandy 
should be given, and repeated in a few 
moments until the return of strength is 
apparent. A burn, superficial as far as 
depth is concerned but covering a large 
surface, especially in the case of small 
children and aged people, is usually con- 
sidered more serious than a burn smaller 
in extent but deeper and more complete. 
If there is reason to suppose that hot air 
or steam has been inhaled, no time should 
be lost in obtaining the opinion of a phy- 
sician as to the result of the injury to 
the throat or lungs. 

Treatment.—The burned surface should 
be cleansed carefully by allowing water to 
trickle over it. The skin over a blister 
should not be cut off, but should be 
snipped with scissors near the edge, and 
the water gently squeezed out. This al- 
lows the skin to remain as a protective. 
If the blister re-forms, it may be neces- 
sary to repeat this operation. 

If the burn or scald is slight in charac- 
ter, one of the best applications is the 
cold-water dressing, keeping the linens 
used constantly wet. 


(Burns by Lime) 


In more severe cases a very good appli- 
cation is carron oil, which is a mixture of 
linseed oil and limewater in equal parts. 
Sweet oil alone is very good. Vaseline, 
with a little boric acid rubbed up with it, 
is also very soothing. Lard and baking 
soda mixed will relieve pain. Wheat flour 
is often dusted over the burn; but this 
hardens with the discharges, and is of as 
little comfort as an application of small 
crusts of bread would be to the injured 
part. Cotton wool (carded cotton, cotton 
batting) is often used, but the fibers be- 
come imbedded in the discharges, and then 
cannot be detached without vein and dis- 
turbance of the wound. Talcum powder 
or fullers’ earth is very useful as a dry- 
ing powder after the blister has been cut 
or any of the skin has become detached. 

If the burn or scald, particularly the 
latter, is superficial in character, a simple 
and useful dressing is the application, 
with a brush or a soft wisp of old muslin, 
of the white of egg to the injury. As 
soon as the first layer dries, another 
should be applied. A lather of soap from 
the shaving-cup, applied with the brush 
in the same way, is often followed by im- 
mediate relief. These substances protect 
the irritated nerves beneath from the ac- 
tion of the air. 

f a physician has been sent for, it is 
better not to make any domestic appli- 
cations, except cold water, to the burned 
parts. They may prevent his using those 
better adapted, and keep him from form- 
ing a correct estimate of the real extent 
of the injuries. 

If there is much shock and depression, 
stimulants will be needed, such as aro- 
matic Ae of ammonia, brandy or whis- 
key. If there is much pain, laudanum 
can be given, five drops every two or three 
hours, until four or five doses have been 
administered. 


Burns by Acid.—Sulphuric Acid (Oil of 
A aaa Nitric Acid (Aqua Fortis), 
tc. 


As alkalies destroy the living tissues 
with which they come in contact, so will 
acids of sufficient concentration. In such 
cases application of water will dilute them 
beyond their capacity to injure. Alkalies 
neutralize acids, and cooking soda, wash- 
ing soda or saleratus can be used for this 
purpose. Common earth, gathered almost 
anywhere, applied in handfuls, usually 
contains alkali enough to be of value. 


Burns by Lime, Caustic Potash, and 
Other Alkalies. 
As a rule, these are troublesome, since 
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there is not only removal of the cuticle 
(superficial skin), but destruction of the 
soft parts below. Lime is a powerful al- 
kali, and rapidly destroys the parts with 
which it comes in contact. As it is use- 
less to attempt to pick it off, an applica- 
tion should at once be made of something 
to unite with the alkali, so as to form a 
comparatively harmless compound. Vin- 
egar diluted with water, lemon juice or 
any other dilute acid, will answer. These 
things do not undo what has been done; 
they only prevent further mischief. The 
subsequent treatment is the same as for 
other burns. What has been said about 
lime is also correct for the other alkalies, 
potash, soda, ammonia, etc. : 

Ointment for Burns.—The following 
formule are given by Lucas-Champion- 
niére in Pratique de la chirurgie antisep- 
tique : 

1.—Retinol and wax, 100 grams; oil 


of geranium, 15 drops; oil of thyme, 15 


drops; oi! of origanum, 15 drops; oil of 
vervain, 15 drops. 

2.—Petrolatum, 100 grams; oil of ge- 
ranium, 15 drops; oil of thyme, 15 drops ; 
oil of vervain, 15 drops; oil of origanum, 
15 drops; sodium naphtholate, 0.30 gram. 

The author says that he has found 
these ointments to assist materially in the 
restoration of the cuticle. They are anti- 
septic and absolutely non-irritant. 

Rice’s Burn Mixture.—The formula of 
this preparation, which is remarkably effi- 
cacious as an application to burns, being 
superior to carron oil or any of the prepa- 
rations ordinarily used, is as follows: 

White gelatin, 7 1-3 0oz.; Glycerin, 1 
floz.; carbolic acid, 1 fl.oz.; water, 16 
fl.oz. Soak the glue in the cold water 
until it is soft; then heat it on a water 
bath until it is melted. Add the glycerin 
and continue heating until a firm, glossy 
skin begins to form on the surface of the 
mixture, in the intervals of stirring. Now 
add the carbolic acid and mix intimately. 

This mixture may be kept ready pre- 
pared, and is best preserved in well-closed 
glass or porcelain jars. When it is wanted 
for use it is heated on a water bath until 
post melted, and applied with a soft, flat 

rush over the burned part, where it will 
form a strong, flexible skin. 


Carbonic-acid Gas. 


1. Asphyxia by this gas takes place as 
soon as the person inbales it. A sudden 
sense of suffocation is felt, with dizziness 
and inability to stand. This gas, some- 
times known under the name of “choke 
damp,” is produced in the ordinary 
process of fermentation and in burning 


(Carbonic-acid Gas) 


or slacking lime; it is also found in mines, 

particwery coal mines, and in wells, cel- 
ars, or caves which have long been closed. 

It is considerably heavier than the atnios- 

phere, and is consequently found lying 

. bottom of the cavity where con- 
ned: 

2. Symptoms: Pains, head and throat; 
giddiness; sleepiness; insensibility; heart 
and breath hurried; coma. Treatment: 
Fresh air; artificial respiration; ammo- 
nia respd.; friction; stimulants; oxygen 
douche; transfusion or bleeding (7). 

No well, vat, old cellar, or cavern of any 
kind, should ever be entered without first 
lowering a lighted candle into the deepest 
point. If the flame is extinguished, or 
burns dimly, this indicates the presence of 
this gas, and no one, under any circum- 
stances, should be permitted to enter until 
this foul air has been removed. It lies at 
the bottom, because it is too heavy to 
ascend. However, a strong current of 
common air will often dislodge it. Buckets 
of water dashed down into the well, or 
masses of lighted shavings or blazing 
paper, give enough movement to the air to 
dislodge the gas from its resting place. 
Freshly slacked lime also rapidly absorbs 
it. Then test the success of the efforts by 
again introducing the lighted candle, and 
if it burns brightly a person may enter 
with impunity. 

Sometimes there may be no carbonic- 
acid gas in the cavity, and yet the efforts 
of the workmen may dislodge it from an 
adjacent space into the one in which they 
are breathing. This possibility should 
never be lost sight of. 

Vhen a person is overcome by this car- 
bonic-acid gas he is, of course, wholly un- 
able to help himself, and must be removed 
at once. Sometimes a grapnel-hook can 
be used with advantage, but often the 
better way is to lower rapidly some bold, 
clear-headed person, with a rope securely 
fastened around his middle, who can seize 
and bring the unfortunate individual to 
the surface. No time should be lost in 
descending or*rising, as the person lowered 
depends upon doing everything in the time 
during which he can hold his breath; for, 
of course, should ke inhale the gas his 
pon in this respect would be but little 

etter than that of the man he attempts 
to rescue. A large sack may be thrown 
over the head and shoulders of the person 
who descends. It contains enough air to 
serve for several inhalations, while the 
texture of the material prevents the ad- 
mission of the deleterious gas to a hurtful 


ree. 
“Fhe person suffering from asphyxia, im- 
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mediately after being brought out from 
the gas, should be placed on his back, the 
neck and throat bared, and any other ob- 
stacle to breathing quickly removed. His 
body should then be quickly stripped, and, 
if he has not fallen into water on being 
overpowered by the gas, his head, neck 
and shoulders should be freely dashed with 
cold water. Remember, this is not 
“sprinkling,” as commonly practiced, but 
a person should stand off some distance 
with a bow! of cold water, and throw its 
contents with as much force as possible 
against the parts. Other bowlfuls should 
follow as rapidly as possible for half a 
minute, while one can count thirty slowly 
then the dripping water should be drie 

with a towel. is should be repeated 
from time to time, as required. Some- 
times, if a brook of water is near, the 
stripped person might be repeatedly dip- 
ped into it, care being taken, of course, 
not to dip his face. Artificial respiration 
should be used as soon as possible. 

If the person has fallen into water and 
become chilled, the use of the cold water 
in this manner should be avoided, as the 
evaporation of the moisture absorbs more 
heat than can be manufactured by the 
exhausted and overpowered system. In 
such a case the person should be put into 
a warmed bed, while hot applications and 
artificial respiration should be resorted to 
at once, as in asphyxia from drowning or 
hanging. While using artificial respira- 
tion, friction applied to the limbs should 
be kept up. 


Charcoal. 


Carbonic-oxide, a very poisonous gas, is 
given off during the burning of charcoal, 
and when inhaled quickly proves fatal. 
The person soon drops insensible, and dies 
of asphyxia, in much the same way as 
when one succumbs to carbonic-acid gas. 
The treatment recommended for asphyxia 
from carbonic-acid gas should be carried 
out at once. 


Chilblain. 


The most useful thing for these annoy- 
ing symptoms is to keep away from the 

re, and every night, before retiring, 
bathe the feet in cold water, or rub them 
with snow. They should then be well 
dried, without friction. After this, the 
application of the ordinary compound 
resin-ointment of the apothecaries is often 
of use in stimulating the circulation 
through the part. The efficiency of this 
ointment can be increased by adding to 
an ounce of it a couple of drams of oil of 
turpentine. It may be remarked that per- 
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sons who suffer in winter from cold feet 
are often benefited to a surprising degree 
by bathing them at night, before retiring, 
in cold water. Such persons should al- 
ways keep their feet away from the fire. 


Coal Gas. 


Anthracite and bituminous coal, when 
burned in a close room (as in the ease of 
a kitchen shut up for the night with an 
open stove of burning coals), gives off, to 
some extent, the peculiar poisonous gas 
alluded to as coming from burning char- 
coal—carbonic-oxide—as well as other 
noxious gases. Persons sleeping in such 
a room, unless awakened as the air be- 
comes fouled, will soon die or be found in 
a stupor. The treatment should be the 
same as described for asphyxia from in- 
haling carbonic-acid gas. 


Contusions. 


These common injuries are termed 
“bruises” by most people, and are the 
only injuries, besides wounds and frac- 
tures, produced by blows or pressure. The 
injury may be of the simple form—only 
a slight shaking or jarring of the texture, 
with no visible change except that result- 
ing from the rupture of the blood-vessels. 
This is the most frequent. In the more 
severe but less frequent form, the con- 
tusion means broken blood-vessels and 
muscles, and tissues between and around 
them; the parts are thoroughly crushed, 
sometimes to a pulp, and damaged be- 
yond recovery. 

In contusions the first conspicuous 
symptom is that of shock, which general- 
ly, but not always, is proportionate to the 
extent of the injury. us a crushed 
finger is attended, as a rule, with much 
less shock than a crushed hand or foot. 
Contusion of certain parts, as the larger 
joints, breasts and other portions of the 

ody, is followed by most severe symp- 
toms of shock. The pain is not always 
as severe as might at first be thought, for 
the nerves may be so much injured as to 
be deprived of their ability to receive and 
transmit impressions. 

The quantity of blood escaping from 
the ruptured vessels depends chiefly upon 
the size and number of the vessels in- 
jured, but in some degree upon the space 
in which the blood can accumulate. A 
single divided vessel in the scalp, owing to 
the looseness of the tissue in which the 
vessels are distributed, may permit a 
swelling, the result of the escape of blood 
extending in area over half of one side of 
the head. 

_ Discoloration is due to the color of the 
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escaped blood, seen through the cuticle, 
and varies from blackness, usually indi- 
cating intense injury, through dark blue, 
purple and crimson, down to delicate 
pink, indicating only a blood-stained fluid. 

Treatment.—In the milder contusions 
there is but little shock. When the shock 
is severe, place the patient on his back, 
head not elevated, and give stimulants as 
directed. The next thing is to limit the 
consequences likely to ensue from the rup- 
tured blood-vessels. This is best done by 
elevating the part, if possible, above the 
heart, and applying cold, in the shape of 
powdered ice tied up in towels, to it and 
along the course of the larger vessels 
leading to the injury. 

A common accident is a “mashed finger,” 
resulting from the member being caught 
in closing a window, or from lack of pre- 
cision in using a hammer. The firm bone 
beneath and the blow above usually con- 
tuse (bruise) the tissues (veins, vessels, 
muscles, etc.) between, and often the pain 
and other symptoms last some days. 
Wrap up in a bandage of old muslin, and 
keep constantly wet with cold water. If 
there is much pain add laudanum, and 
drill a small hole through the nail, so as 
to let out the accumulated blood. The 
discoloration and swelling may remain 
some days after the pain subsides. Stimu- 
lating liniments can now be used to en- 
courage an extra flow of pure blood to 
the part. 


Dislocations. 


These occur when one bone is displaced 
from another at a joint. Little can be 
done to reduce them except by surgical 
aid. If possible, do not remove the 
patient. 


Dog Bites. 


_Remove the clothing, if any, from the 
bitten part, and apply a temporary liga- 
ture above the wound. This checks the 
circulation of the part, and to that extent 
delays absorption of the poisonous saliva. 
While other things are hurriedly pre- 
pared, some one whose lips and mouth 
are free from breaks might attempt suc- 
tion of the wound. The material extracted 
by sucking should, of course, be at once 
ejected from the mouth of the person 
giving the assistance. The bite is really 
a lacerated and contused wound, and lying 
in the little roughnesses, and between the 
shreds, is the poisonous saliva. If by any 
means these projecs ue and depressions 
affording the lodgment can be removed, 
the poison must go with them. If done 
with a knife, the wound would be con- 
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verted into a incised wound, and would 
require treatment as such. If a surgeon 
is about, he would probably stand a probe 
upright in the wound, and with a sharp 
knife cut out the entire injured portion. 
Professional aid is not always at com- 
mand, and in such a case it would be well 
to take a poker or other suitable piece of 
iron, heat it red hot, at least, in the fire, 
wipe off, and destroy the entire surface 
of the wound. As fast as destroyed, the 
tissue becomes white. An iron at white 
heat gives less pain than one “black hot,” 
as smiths say; for in the latter instance 
the heat is scarcely sufficient to destroy, 
but only irritates, while in the former the 
greater heat at once destroys the vitality 
of the part with which it comes in con- 
tact. With a properly heated iron, not 
only the surface is destroyed, but the de- 
structive influence extends beyond and 
into the healthy tissue far enough, if no 
point is neglected, to assure against in- 
fection. 

If the wound is at once well wiped out, 
and a stick of solid nitrate of silver (lu- 
nar caustic) rapidly applied to the entire 
surface of the wound, little danger is to 
be apprehended. It acts, but in a milder 
degree, like the heat of the iron upon the 
tissues. In case the heat or the caustic 
has been used, poultices and warm fo- 
mentations should be applied to the in- 
jury to hasten the sloughing of the parts. 

he Pasteur treatment is recommended 
where possible, if near a Pasteur Inati- 
tute, which is maintained in many large 
cities. No delay should be brooked. 


Drowning. 


Rules for Artificial Respiration in the 
Treatment of the Drowned.—Rule 
(Vig. 1).—To Drain and Force Water 
from the Lungs and Stomach.—TInstantly 
place patient face downward, a hard roll 
of clothing being placed beneath the pit 
of the stomach, to raise it as much as 
possible above the level of the mouth. 
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Fig. 1.—Expelling Water From the Body. 
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Put one wrist of the patient upder his 
forehead to raise his mouth off the 
ground. With hands well spread upon the 
patient’s back, above the roll of clothing, 
throw upon it your whole weight with a 
forward motion, and keep up the pressure 
about three seconds, so as to force all 
water from the stomach and lungs out of 
the mouth, ending the pressure with a 
push which will help to jerk you back to 
your upright position. Repeat this once 
or twice, and then quickly proceed wi 
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Fig. cm omemente to Produce Inspira- 
ion. 


Rule II (Fig. 2).—To Make the Pa- 
tient Breathe——Turn the patient face up- 
ward, the same hard roll of clothing being 
now beneath his back, the shoulders 
slightly drooping over it. Bend the head 
backward and downward, putting the 
throat on the stretch to the utmost. Place 
the hands of the patient on the top of his 
head; one twist of a handkerchief or 
string around the crossed wrists will keep 
them there. Rip or strip all clothing from 
waist and neck. Now kneel astride the 
patient’s hips. Grasp the front part of 





Fig. 3.—Movements to Produce Expira- 
tion. 


the chest on both sides of the pit of the 
stomach, your thumbs pointing to pa- 
tient’s chin, and your fingers fitting into 
the grooves between the short ribs. Fix 
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Fig. 4.—Movements by One Person to 
Produce Inspiration. 


your elbows firmly, making them one with 


your sides and hips, and then, firmly 
pressing the sides of the patient together, 
and using your knees as a pivot, throw 
yourself slowly forward two or three sec- 
onds until your face almost touches the 
face of the patient and your whole weight 
presses upon his chest. End this pressure 
with a short push which suddenly jerks 
you back again to the upright kneeling 
position. 

Rest three seconds while the ribs spring 
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Fig. 5.—Movements by One Person to 
roduce Expiration. 


back; then repeat this bellows-blowing 
movement as before, gradually increasing 
the rate from seven to ten times a minute; 
but take the utmost care, on the occur- 
rence of a natural gasp, not to interrupt 
it; but, as the ribs fall, gently press them 
and deepen the gasp into a longer breath. 
Continue this until the natural breath- 
ing, which you are imitating, needs no 
further assistance. If all fails, keep on, 
because any moment within an hour’s 
effort you may be unexpectedly rewarded 
with success. 

Avoid impatient vertical pushes; the 
force must be upward and inward, !n- 
creased gradually from zero to the maxi- 
mum the age, sex, etc., may indicate. 
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If a second person be present and can 
do it, the tongue should be held out of one 
corner of the mouth by the thumb and 
finger, armed with a piece of dry cotton 
or linen rag. 


Earache. 


Evaporate the alcohol from a teaspoon- 
ful of laudanum ; add half as many drops 
as you started with of glycerine or sweet 
oil; make this milk-warm, and pour into 
the ear, taking hold of the upper tip and 
pulling toward the crown of the head ;.or, 
wet a scrap of linen in a teaspoonful of 
laudanum, dry before a fire, cut into bits, 
place in the bow! of a tobacco-pipe, light 
it, cover with a coarse handkerchief, in- 
sert end of the stem (mouthpiece), suit- 
ably protected so as not to hurt, into the 
ear. Then apply the lips to the bow! and 
blow the smoke from the burning opium 
of the laudanum into the ear. 


Eye, Foreign Bodies in. 

Particles of cinder, dust or fragments 
of metal often get into the eye, and cause 
a great deal of trouble. Generally they 
are dislodged and washed out by the extra 
secretion of tears due to the irritation, 
but sometimes it is necessary to resort to 
some process of extraction. A popular 
and often successful plan is to take hold 
of the lashes of the upper lid and separate 
it from the eyeball, so that the lashes of 
the lower lid will slip up into the space 
acting as a brush to the inner surface o 
the upper eyelid. This cannot, as a rule, 
remove anything from the eyeball. A 
better way is to hold a knitting needle or 
a match over the upper lid, close to and 
just under the edge of the orbit, firmly, 
but without much pressure. Then seize 
the lashes of that lid with the fingers of 
the disengaging hand, and gently turn the 
lid upward and backward over the needle, 
or the substitute used. Movement of the 
eyeball by the sufferer, in a strong light, 
usually reveals the presence of the intrud- 
ing body, so that by means of a corner of 
a silk or cambric handkerchief it can be 
detached and removed. 

_ Should the foreign body be imbedded 
in the mucous membrane covering the eye- 
ball or the eyelid (conjunctiva), a steady 
hand and a rigid instrument will oo 
lift it out. A very useful spud for su 
& purpose is the butt of a clean pen. A 
drop or two of cocaine solution, five or ten 
per cent., will deaden the sensibility of the 
eye, and materially facilitate the removal 
of the foreign body. This solution dilates 
the pupil, but the effect passes off in a 
few hours, 


(Fish Poisoning) 


Face-ache. 


This usually is neuralgic, and the appli- 
cation of heat is always grateful. A small 
hop-pillow heated and held to the face is 
useful; or the face may be bathed with 
laudanum, tincture of arnica or eny 
soothing substance. Mustard plasters 
should not be used, as they leave a con- 
spicuous mark, and may blister. Ordinary 
Cayenne pepper mixed into a stiff paste 
with an equal bulk of Indian meal and 
honey is quite as active and useful, and 
does not blister the skin. 

Fainting. 

1. The head of the person who has 
fainted should be kept lower than the rest 
of the body. Should he be sitting in a 
chair at the moment, stand behind the 
chair, extend your hands over in front, so 
as to grasp the sides of the chair, take a 
step backward, and then slowly depress 
the back, the head being supported until 
the floor is reached. An assistant holding 
the knees will prevent the patient slipping 
from the seat of the chair. It is so rapid- 
ly and easily done, besides so effective in 
its operation, that little else remains to 
do. Usually the back of the patient’s 
head scarcely reaches the floor before con- 
sciousness returns. If it does not suffice, 
some stimulant should be given, as stated 
in the treatment of “Shock.” 

Stimulant in Fainting Spells.— 
Medecine moderne says that from 15 to 
20 drops of either of the following rem- 
edies produces rapid recovery from a 
fainting spell: 

a.—Alcohol, 5 parts; ether, 5 parts; 
chloroform, 5 parts; menthol, 1 part; 
liquor ammonie, 1 part. Mix. Pour on 
a handkerchief and let patient inhale 
same. 
b.—Alcohol, 10 parts; ether, 5 parts; 
menthol, 1 part; pyridin, 2 parts; acetic 
acid, glacial, 3 parts. M. Sig. As above. 


Fish, Poisonous. 


Several varieties of fish, at all seasons 
of the year, ‘are reputed to be poisonous. 
These should, of course, always be let 
alone. Should they have been eaten by 
accident, the best treatment is that given 
under the head of “Poisoning by Mush- 
rooms.” 

Shellfish, at certain seasons of the year, 
after spawning, are considered poisonous ; 
at least, they are unwholesome. This 
process of nature is known to be very ex- 

austing, and during it, or just afterward, 
the shellfish is so reduced in vitality as to 
be unable to resist the ordinary tendency 
to decomposition. Oysters in hot weather 
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are often unwholesome, perhaps from the 
causes suggested. 


Fish Bone in the Throat. 


A raw egg taken immediately will carry 
down a fish bone that cannot be gotten up 
from the throat. 


Foul Air in Drains and Privies. 


This usually consists of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and arises from the decompo- 
sition of the residual matters found in 
these situations. Great caution, on this 
account, should always be observed on 
opening and entering such places, or 
places in possible communication with 
them, especially if they have been long 
closed. A small quantity of pure sul- 

huretted hydrogen, if inhaled, is usually 
atal; but in the cases referred to the gas 
usually exists diluted with common air. 
The breathing becomes difficult, the person 
loses his strength, falls, becomes insensible 
and cold, the lips and face are blue, and 
the mouth is covered with bloody mucus. 
The person should be removed as quickly 
as possible beyond the influence of the 
foul air, and the treatment described for 
asphyxia by carbonic-acid gas should be 


appro: Pe 

he possibility of such a disaster should 
always be borne in mind in opening long- 
closed or privy-vaults, and the danger 
lessened by taking a few pounds of 
chloride of lime (bleaching powder), dis- 
solving it in a pailful of water, and dash- 
ing it into the cavity. In the absence of 
this, lime and water in the form of the 
common “whitewash” may be employed. 
This gas readily combines with lime, to 
that extent freeing the air of the poison- 
ous compound. 


Fractures. 


Very little can be done in case of frac- 
ture till a physician arrives. In a simple 
fracture only the bone is broken and there 
is no break in the skin; in a compound 
fracture the skin is also broken, and some- 
times the bone protiuc™. There is always 
some shock and great pain in the broken 
bone. If surgical assistance can be ob- 
tained without removing the patient, he 
should be left lying quietly. All that need 
be done is to cut the clothing over the 
affected part and put on it cloths wet 
with cold water, which will allay the er 
to some extent. If no surgeon can be had, 
it will be necessary to make a splint which 
will hold the limb immovable. © pieces 
of board will answer. They should be 
well padded with cotton batting, or any- 
thing else which will be soft enough to 


(Ice, Slipping on) 





take off the pressure of the direct boards. 
Canes or umbrellas have been used in ex- 
treme cases. The patient should then be 
placed very gently on a litter made of a 
shutter or bench, and carried very care- 
fully home. The treatment for a com- 
pound fracture is about the same as for 
a simple fracture. 


Freezing. 


In general freezing (short of actual 
death), keep the patient away from the 
heat. Take him to a cold room and rub 
him vigorously, especially the extremities, 
with snow, or cloths wet with cold water. 
The friction will re-establish the circu- 
lation slowly ; whereas the rapid thawing 
out caused by immediate application of 
heat is apt to be followed by sloughing of 
the frozen parts. 

The above applies to dry heat, 4. e4., 
direct from a fire. It is advised by some, 
however, to put the frozen person at 
once in a warm or hot bath, and leave 
him there until thoroughly warmed 
through. If the breathing has stopped or 
is very slow, try to re-establish it or help 
it by artificial respiration. When the 
patient begins to breathe naturally and to 
regain consciousness, give stimulants, a 
little brandy or whiskey, or hot beef tea, 
or hot milk, or hot coffee, very little at a 
time and frequently; that is, one or two 
teaspoonfuls every two or three minutes, 
unti] he has revived enough to take a 
larger quantity with ease. Until sure that 
no portion of the body—for example, a 
hand or foot—is still frozen, do not ex- 
pose the patient to the direct heat of a 
fire, but bring him into warmer air grad- 
ually. When fully restored from the acute 
frozen condition, a few days of rest and 
careful feeding and good nursing will gen- 
erally end in full recovery. 


Gas. 


Persons retiring at night very often 
leave the gas “turned down,” and the 
flame becomes extinguished. Enough gas 
may then escape to give trouble to the 
sleeper, unless the room is well ventilated. 
Persons have been known to “blow it out” 
as they would a candle, and suffocation 
more or less complete has followed. _ Treat 
as in the asphyxia from carbonic-acid gas, 
just described. 


Ice, Protection Against Slipping on, Etc. 


Let 50 grams of thick turpentine, 200 
grams of rosin, 50 grams of benzine and 
50 grams of alcohol stand in a bottle in 
a warm place until a dissolution of the 
turpentine and the rosin has taken place, 
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With this solution coat the shoe soles 
several times and allow the liquid to soak 
in. This medium, which has been named 
‘“Jeather-sole fluid’ by E. Soxhlet, also 
preserves the leather. 


Lightning. 

A person struck by lightning is nena 
rendered unconscious or nearly so. 
temporary paralysis of the body may re- 
sult for a while. When death takes place 
it is from_shock to the brain and nervous 
system. When the person exhibits little 
or no sign of life, the clothing should be 
removed rapidly and the body subjected 
to a dashing of cold water, then dried and 
placed in bed and warmth applied, par- 
ticularly to the pit of the stomach, by 
means of hot cloths or rubber bottles filled 
with hot water. Artificial respiration 
should be kept up for an hour or go, or 
until natural breathing is resumed. Re- 
coveries after an hour of supposed death 
are on record. Brandy or aromatic spirits 
of ammonia should be given. 


Meats, Poisonous. 


The eating of meat from diseased ani- 
mals is often followed by symptoms of a 

oisonous character. Animals otherwise 
in perfect health, but which have been 
butchered and prepared for food after 
long and exhaustive confinement, are unfit 
for eating. Not only is the meat of such 
animals lacking in nutritive character, 
when compared with the meat of animals 
killed from the pasture without excite- 
ment, or after being kept until proper 
recovery from the effects of the journey 
to market, but it is much less savory, and 
shows a disposition to decompose much 
more readily. It has been estimated by 
competent authorities that between the 
two kinds of meat there is, so far as nutri- 
ment is concerned, a difference of nearly 
fifty per cent. in favor of the meat of 
healthy animals butchered after complete 
recovery from the excitement and fatigue 
of drive or carriage to market. The ad- 
ditional cost per pound of meat to cover 
the expenses of extra care and precaution 
before butchering would amount to but a 
small fraction of the percentage named, 
leaving the rest of it a true profit to the 
consumer. 

The eating of this overdriven meat is 
sometimes followed by symptoms of irrita- 
tion of the stomach and bowels; but these 
symptoms can scarcely be said to be of a 
poisonous character, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, however much the use of 


(Poison Ivy) 





such meat may temporarily derange the 
health. 


Mushrooms. 


When poisoning from eating mushrooms 
takes place, the contents of the stomach 
should at once be evacuated with an 
emetic. After vomiting has commenced, 
it should be promoted by draughts of 
warm water or barley water, but particu- 
larly by drinking copiously of warm milk 
and water, to which sugar has been added. 

What has passed into the bowels should 
be hurried out as fast as possible, with 
some cathartic, before further absorption 
into the blood can take place. 

If there is much prostration, some 
easily procured stimulant may be useful, 
as aromatic spirits of ammonia or brandy. 
A very excellent antidote is tincture of 
belladonna, ten drops in a little water 
every hour, until four or five doses have 
been taken. 


Poison Ivy. 


i.—Symptoms: Contact with, and 
with many persons the near approach to, 
the vine gives rise to violent erysipela- 
tous inflammation, especially of the face 
and hands, attended with itching, red- 
ness, burning and swelling, with watery 
blisters. Treatmcnt: Give saline laxa- 
tives and apply weak lead water and 
laudanum, or lime water and sweet oil, 
or bathe the parts freely with spirits of 
niter. Anointing with oil will prevent 
poisoning from it. 

2.—It is claimed that: if those parts 
which have been touched by the poison- 
ous plant be promptly washed with 70 
per cent. alcohol there will be no mani- 
festations of the Forsonens symptoms. 
Aleoholic solution of sugar of lead is said 
to give prompt relief when the poison has 
been effective. 

3.—One of the best preparations is the 
fluid extract of serpentaria, freely ap- 
plied to the affected part. : 

4.—Bicarb. soda, 375 gr.; powdered 
borax, 150 gr.; carbolic acid, 160 min.; 
rose water, 331-3 fl.oz. Mix and filter. 
Apply freely to the poisoned parts. If 
much inflamed wet a cloth and keep in 
contact with the parts affected. . 

5.—Potson Oak.—a.—Dr. James J. Le- 
vick, of Philadelphia, writes to The Medi- 
cal News: “In a case of poisoning of the 
hands from Rhus toxicodendron—poison 
oak—recently under my care, which had 
reached the vesicular stage and was at- 
tended with much swelling and burning, 
the happiest results promptly followed 
the free dusting of the powder of aristol 
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on the affected parts. The change was 
almost magical, so sudden and so prompt 
was the relief afforded. 

b.—Saturated solution of lead acetate 
in 50 or 75 per cent. alcohol. The mi 
fluid should be wel] rubbed into the af- 
fected part, and the operation should be 
repeated several times during the course 
of a few days. The itching is at once 
relieved and the further progress of the 
malady arrested. The remedy had been 
tried in a large number of cases and had 
always proved successful. It must be 
remembered, however, that it is a violent 
poison when taken internally, and hence 
care in its use must be exercised. No 
doubt an ointment of lead acetate, pre- 
pared with lanolin or other bland oint- 
ment base, would be equally effective. 


POISONS AND ANTIDOTES 


General Principles. 


The following notes on treatment in 
cases of poisoning, by Edmund White, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), F.1.C., are reprinted, by 
permission, from the “Pharmacopeia of 

t. Thomas’s Hospital” : 

1. Remove by lavage or emesis any 
poison which remains in the stomach, or 
chemically neutralize it. 

For lavage, use a soft stomach-tube and 
warm water containing the appropriate 
chemical antidote, if such be available, in 
solution or suspension. 

For emetics, see list below. 

(Caution! avoid lavage and emesis in 
poisoning by corrosive substances. ) 

. Administer the physiological anti- 
dote, if one be known. See ligt below. 

8. Hasten elimination of the poison.— 
Intravenous infusion of normal saline so- 
lution in poisoning with alkaloids. Aper- 
ients. (Caution! Avoid castor oil in phos- 
phorous poisoning. ) 

4. Treat other symptoms as they arise: 

Collapse.-—Hot bottles. Caution! 
ware 0 ida an unconscious patient. 
Hot blankets. Strong coffee by mouth or 
rectum. Blevate foot of bed. 

Syncope.—Recumbency. Subcutaneous 
injections of ether or strychnine. Arom. 
sp. of ammonia in water, by the mouth. 

aradism. Mustard papers to precordial 
region. 

espiratory Failure.—Artificial respi- 
ration. Cold affusion. Tracheotomy, if 
there is laryngeal obstruction. Oxygen in- 
halation. 

Pain, if severe.—Morphine hypodermic- 


ally. 
‘a When poison has been eliminated, 


(Antidotes) 


as far as possible, give demulcents (see 
following list). 


List of Antidotes. 


The following articles are the most use- 
ful antidotes in cases of poisoning. The 
quantities given are for adults and for a 
single dose, which must be repeated, withb- 
in the limits of safe dosage, according to 
the severity of the symptoms and the 
Map ebe of poison ingeste 

metics. 

1. Apomorphine Hydrochloride, 1-10 
gr. for hypod. inj. 

2. Powd. Ipecac. (not Pulv. Ipecac. 
Co., 80 gr. in water. 

8. Liq. Dxt. of Ipecac., 20 m. in water. 

4. Mustard, one tablespoonful in 8 oz. 
water. 

Common Salt, one tablespoonful in 
warm water. 

6. Zinc Sulphate, 30 gr. in 8 oz. warm 
water. 

If there is delay in obtaining emetics 
tickling the fauces may be resorted to. 
Demulcents. 

7 Milk. 

8. Olive Oil. 

9. Thick Gruel (fine oatmeal, 1 oz., 
mixed and boiled with 10 oz. of water). 

10. White of Egg. 

Stiemulante. 

11. Brandy, % oz. in 2 oz. water. 

12. Strychnine Hydrochloride, 1-60 gr. 
for hypod. inj. 

13. Ether, 30-60 m., for hypod. inj. 

14. Arom. Spt. of Ammonia, 60 m. in 


water. 

15. Smelling bottle, for ammonia in- 
halation. 

16. Coffee, 2 oz. to be boiled with % 
pint water. 

17. Mustard Papers, to be moistened 
with tepid water. 

Chemical Antidotes. 

18. Chalk, Whiting, or Wall Plaster, 
% oz. stirred up in water. 

19. Sodium or Potassium Bicarbonate, 
120 gr. in water (only used for acids in 
absence of magnesia and chalk, on account 
of the a) evolution of gas). 

20. agnesia, % oz. stirred up in 


water. 

21. Sacch. Sol. of Lime, 1-2 fi.drm. in 
water. 

22. Citric or Lemon Juice, 1 oz. di- 
luted with water. 

24. Magnesium or Sodium Sulphate, 
% oz. in 8 oz. of water. 

25. Hydrated Ferric Oxide, produced 
when required by adding to 4% oz. Sol. of 
Ferric Chioride in 8 oz. of water, % oz. 
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Magnesia or 2 fi.drm. Sol. of Ammonia 
(not Lig. Ammon. Fort.). ; 

26. Copper Sulphate, 2% gr. in 2 or 
8 oz. of water. ; 

27. French Turpentine or Sanitas, 30 
m. in 1 oz. of water, repeated about four 
times in the first hour. 

28. Potassium Permanganate, 5 gr. in 
% Ae of water. ; 

. Tannic Acid, 20 gr. in water, or 
strong overdrawn tea. 
Physiological Antidotes. 
30. Amyl Nitrite Capsules, 3 m., for 


inhalation. 
31. Atropine Sulphate, 1-60 gr. for 
hypod. inj. 
Bo. Chloral Hydrate, 40 gr. in 3 oz. of 
water, by rectum or mouth. 
33. Chloroform for inhalation. 
34. Digitalis Tincture, 20 m. for 
hypod. inj. 
30. Morphine Tartrate, 1-3 
hypod. inj. 
BG. Pilocarpine Nitrate, %4 gr. for 
hypod. inj. ; 
a7 Potassium Bromide, 30-60 gr. in 
water, by the mouth. 
Normal Saline Solution. 


88. Common Salt, 60 gr. in 1 pint of 
sterilized water at body temperature. 


gr. for 


Treatment in Special Cases. 


The various poisons are arranged in 
groups, alphabetically, under the name of 
the active principle or typical member of 
each group. Apply in all cases the gen- 
eral principles of treatment, modified or 
supplemented as described under each 
group. The numbers refer to the numeri- 
cal arrangement of the substances in the 
list of antidotes. ; 

Acids, Mineral.—Hydrochloric, Nitric, 
Sulphuric, Spirit of Salt, Muriatic, Aqua 
Fortis, Acetic, Butter of Antimony, 
Soldering Fluid, Battery Fluids. 

Caution! Lavage or emesis inadmis- 
sible. Chemical antidotes, 20, 18, 19, 21. 
Demulcents, 7, 1 ; 

Acid, Ovalic.—Salt of Sorrel, Salt of 


mon. 

Caution! Lavage or emesis only if 
case ig treated soon after ingestion of 
poison, and then cautiously. Chemical 
antidotes, 18, 21, not 19 or 20. 
rl le Carbolic.—Creosote, Disinfecting 

uids. 

Lavage with care. Wash out with 24. 
Demulcents, 8, Stimulants freely. 
Intravenous or rectal injection of saline 
ep rrs Hyd —Cyanides, Bitter 

rocyanto.—Cyanides, t 
Almond oil 
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Treatment for respiratory failure. 
Stimulants, 13, 14, 15, 11. 

Acontte.—Monkshood, Aconitine. 

Treatment for respiratory failure. 
Stimulants, 12, 11. Saline infusion. 

Alcohol. 

General principles, especially cold affu- 
sion, Faradism and artificial respiration. 

Alkalies.-—- Potash, Soda, Ammonia, 
Hartshorn, Weed-killer. 

Caution! Lavage or emesis inadmis- 
sible. Chemical antidotes, 22, 28. De- 
mulcents, 8, 7, 10. Stimulants. 

Antimony Salis.—Tartar Emetic, But- 
ter of Antimony. 

General principles, especially stimu- 
lants and treatment for collapse. Cau- 
tion! Avoid lavage after utter of 
Antimony (see Acids). Emesis gener- 
ally occurs from action of poison; give 
copious draughts of warm water. Chemi- 
cal antidote, 29. Demulcents, 7, 10. 

Arsenic Compounds.—White Arsenic, 
Weed Killers, some Vermin Killers, 
Sheep Dips, some Fly Papers. 

General principles, unless in poisoning 
by strongly alkaline weed killers, when 
lavage must be applied cautiously or not 
at all. Chemical antidote, 25. Demul- 
cents. | 

Atropine. — Nightshade, 
Stramonium, Hyoscyamus. 

General principles, especially treat- 
ment for respiratory failure. Chemical 
antidote, 29. Physiological antidote, 36. 

Barium Salts. 


Belladonna, 


General principles. Chemical anti- 
dote, 24 

Camphor.— Camphorated Oil (Lin. 
Camph.). 

General principles. 

Cantharides. 

General principles. Caution! Pro- 


ceed carefully if mouth or esophagus be 
blistered. Demulcents. 

Chloroform. 

General principles, especially fresh air, 
stimulation and_ artificial respiration. 
Physiological antidote, 30. 

Cocaine. 

General principles, with stimulants, 14, 
15, 12. Physiological antidote, 30. 

Copper.—Blue Vitriol, Verdigris. 

General principles. Chemical antidote, 
19 (or Potassium Ferrocyanide, 10 gr. in 


oz. of water). Demulcent, 7, copi- 
ously. 

Digitalis.—Foxglove. 

General principles. Chemical anti- 
dote, 29. 


Gases.—Carbon Monoxide, Carbon Di- 
oxide, Coal Gas, Sewer Gas, Acetylene, 
Chlorine, Nitrous Fumes. 
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Genera! principles, particularly artifi- 
cial respiration and oxygen inhalation. 

Hypnotics.—Chloral Hydrate, Chloral- 
amide, Sulphonal, Paraldehyde. 

General principles. Stimulants, par- 
ticularly 12. 

Iodine. 

General] principles. Chemical antidote, 
21. Demulcents, copiously. 

Irritants, Vegetable. — Unidentified 
Plants, Violent Purgatives, Nicotine, To- 
bacco, Savin, Squill. 


General principles. Demulcent, 7, 
freely by stomach tube. 

Lead Salts. 

General principles. Chemical anti- 
dote, 24 


Mi ercury Salts. — White Precipitate, 
Red Precipitate. 

General principles. 
and 7, freely. 

Mineral Oitls.—Benzoline, Paraffin, Pe- 
troleum. 

General principles. Demuleent, 8, 
freely, followed by free lavage with milk. 

Morphine.-—Opium, Codeine, Syrup of 


Demulcents, 10 


Poppy, Soothing Syrups, Chlorodyne, 
Laudanum, Paregoric. : 
General principles. Chemical anti- 


dote, 28, freely washing out after use. 
Physiological antidote, Stimulants 
freely, but do not overdo rousing, forced 
movements and exposure. 

Phosphorus.—Rat Pastes. 

General pHine! les. Chemical anti- 
dotes, 26, 27. emulcents. Caution! 
avoid oil. 

Ptomaines.—Stale Food, Canned Food. 

General principles, especially treat- 
ment for collapse. Chemical antidote, 29. 

Silver Salts. 

General principles. 
dote, 55. . 

Strychnine.—Vermin Killer. 

General principles. Chloroform by in- 
halation, emesis by apomorphine, or 
lavage as soon as patient is under in- 
fluence of chloroform. Chemical anti- 


Chemical anti- 


ae 29. Physiological antidote, 37 
or 32. 

Turpentine — Polishing Fluids or 
Pastes. 

General principles. Lavage with milk. 


Zinc Salta.—White Vitriol, Burnett’s 
Fluid, Soldering Fluid. 

Caution! Lavage and emesis inad- 
missible except in poisoning with neutral 
gine salts. Chemical antidote, 19. De- 
mulcent, 7, copiously. 


Medicinal and Fatal Doses of Poisons. 


Acetic Acid, Glacial.—Symptoms: Cor- 
rosion, perforation, odor, abdominal pain, 
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collapse. Treatment: Not stomach pump; 
soap and water, lime, magnesia, milk, oil, 
thick gruel. Morphia against shock. 

Aconite, monkshood, wolfsbane, blue 
rocket.—Symptoms: Tingling and numb- 
ness, warmth at pit of stomach, paralysis 
from below up. Pulse and respiration 
depressed; mind clear. Treatment: Stom- 
ach pump or emetic; stimulants; atropia, 
hypodermic. Keep warm and recumbent. 
Digitalis hypodermic; amy] nitrite. Ar- 
tificial respiration. 

Alcohol, brandy.—Symptoms: Intoxi- 
cation, giddiness; lips livid; convulsions ; 
coma; stupor. Treatment: Stomach 
pump or apomorphia hypodermic; bat- 
tery, coffee, douche, amy] nitrite. 

Almonds, oil of bitter. See Hydrocy- 


anic Acid. 
, Ammonia.__Symptoms: Burning pain 
in mouth, stomach and chest. Mem- 


branes swollen, red; difficult breathing, 
bloody vomiting; pulse slow; pallor, loss 
of voice. Treatment: Not stomach pump. 
Vinegar, lemon juice; remulcent drinks; 
tracheotomy; inhalation of steam or 


ebloroform:s morphia, hypodermic, for 
shock. 

Antimony, Tartar Emetic. — Symp- 
toms: Metallic taste, vomiting, choking 


sensation; pain in stomach, purging; 
thirst, cramps, cold sweat; head conges- 
tion, faintness; pulse and _ breathing 
weak; collapse. Treatment: Tannic or 
gallic acid; tea, coffee, demulcent drinks; 
stimulants; morphia, hypodermic. 

Antipyrine. —- Antipyrine, antifebrin, 
acetanilid and many other anti remedies 
which are used for headaches and neural- 
gia are poisonous in large doses. They 
act chiefly by depressing the heart’s ac- 
tion. Besides emetics, the treatment con- 
sists of the free administration of stimu- 
lants, such as aromatic spirits of am- 
monia, coffee, whisky, etc. 

Aquafortis. See Nitric Acid. 

Arsenic. Vermin Killers, ete.—Symp- 
toms: Faintness, depression, burning 
pain; vomiting, purging; cramp, tight- 
ness in throat, thirst; pulse slow, breath 
painful, skin clammy; collapse. Treat- 
ment: Stomach pump, or apomorphia, 
hypodermic. Empty and wash the stom- 
ach well. Dialys. iron; magnesia, castor 
oil. Stimulants: Mucilaginous drinks. 
Warmth. Morphia, hypodermic. 

Arum Maculatum, Cuckoo paint; lords 
and ladies, cows and calves; wake-robin. 
—Symptoms: Vomiting, purging, con- 
vulsions; pupils dilated; coma; tongue 
swells. Treatment: Wmetic, castor oil, 
coffee. _ 

Atropine, Belladonna. See Belladonna. 
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Barium, Baryta.—Symptoms: Vomit- 
ing, pain in bowels, purging; pulse and 
breathing distorted; cramps, paralysis, 
giddiness. Treatment: Stomach pump 
or emetic; sulphates; warmth. Stimu- 
lants: Morphia, hypodermic. 

Belladonna, Deadly Nightshade— 
Symptoms: Mouth, throat hot; eyes 
sparkling, face flushed, pupils dilated; 
delirium, staggering; rash (?). Treat- 
ment: Stomach pump or emetic. Stimu- 
lants: Coffee; pilocarp., hypodermic; ar- 
tificial respiration. 

Benzol, Benzine.— Symptoms: Nar- 
cotic; twitching, difficult breathing, 
head noises. Treatment: Stomach pump 
or emetic. Stimulants: Atropia, hypo- 
dermic; douches, battery, artificial respi- 
ration. 

Brucine. See Strychnine. |. 

Calabar Bean. See Physostigmine. 

Camphor.—Symptoms: Odor; faint- 
ness, languor, delirium, convulsions, cold- 
ness; pulse quick, breathing difficult. 
Treatment: Stomach pump or apomor- 
phia, hypodermic. Stimulants: Warmth; 
ouche. 

Cantharides, Spanish Fly. — Symp- 
toms: Burning pain, throat and stom- 
ach; diarrhea, salivation, albuminous 
urine; high temperature, headache, quick 
pulse; insensibility, convulsions. Treat- 
ment: Stomach pump (?) or emetic; 
demulcent drinks, no oil; morphia; 
baths; linseed poultice. 

Carbolic Actd.—Symptoms: Burning 
pain in mouth and stomach; mucous 
membrane, white, hardened; skin, cold; 
pupils, contracted; urine, dark; insensi- 
bility; coma; collapse. Treatment: 
Stomach pump or emetic; soda or sacch. 
lime; white of egg; castor oil; stimu- 
lants; warmth; battery; atropia, hypo- 
dermic;: nitric amyl; bleeding. 

Carbonic Acid. See Main Alphabet in 
this chapter. 

Caustic Potash or Soda. See Potash. 

Chloral—Symptoms: Sleep; loss of 
muscular power; reflex action; sensibil- 
ity diminished: stertorous breathing. 
Treatment: Stomach pump or emetic; 
warmth: rousing; coffee; strychnine, 
hypodermic; nitric amyl; artificial respi- 
ration. 

Chlorine.—Symptoms: Tightness: irri- 
tation, chest; cough; difficult breathing, 
swallowing. Treatment: Fresh air: in- 
hale steam: dilute ammonia; sulphur; 
hydrogen; chloroform; ether. 

Chloroform.—If swallowed: Stomach 
pump or emetic; carbonate soda solution ; 
rousing; mustard to the heart; nitric 
amyl. If inhaled: Fresh air; douche; 
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artificial respiratién; nitrite amyl; bat- 


tery. 

‘Choke Damp. See Carbonic Acid. 

Coal Gas.—Symptoms: Giddiness; in- 
sensibility ; difficult breathing; asphyxia; 
coma. ‘Treatment: Mustard to the heart. 
Also as for carbonic acid. 

Cocaine. 

1.—Cocaine is the active principle of 
Erythroxylon Coca, and is a prompt poi- 
son in overdose. It is largely used by 
surgeons as a local anesthetic in small 
operations, especially on the eye and 
nose. It has the power of reducing tem- 

orarily the congestion and swelling of 
inflamed mucous membranes. For that 
reason it is often introduced into pow- 
ders and liquids which are to be sniffed 
up the nose for cold in the head or hay 
fever. These must be used with great 
care or else the cocaine habit will be 
formed, which is quite as serious as the 
opium habit. Acute poisoning may oc- 
cur, though rarely, when used in this 
way. 

In doses of four or five grains, taken 
internally, it has caused poisonous symp- 
toms. These resemble closely those of 
opium poisoning, but the pupil of the eye 
is dilated instead of contracted and the 
respirations are not so diminished. The 
treatment is essentially the same as for 
opium poisoning, though the need for ar- 
tificial respiration is not so great. 

2.—Equal parts of amyl nitrite and 
alcohol. M. et sig.: Inhale the vapors 
thus produced. | 

Cocculua Indicus. See Picrotowine. 

Colchicum, Meadow Saffron.—Symp- 
toms: Vomiting; purging; throat irrita- 
tion; thirst; sweat; twitchings; de- 
lirium. Treatment: Stomach pump or 
emetic; tannic, gallic acid; demulcent 
drink; stimulants; morphia. 

Colocynth. — Symptoms: Vomiting ; 
purging ; cold; weak pulse; collapse. 
Treatment: Stomach pump or emetic; 
camphor, and similar to colchicum. 

Conine, Hemlock—Symptoms: Stag- 
gering; loss of muscular power; sight; 
difficult breathing, swallowing; asphyxia. 
Treatment: Stomach pump or emetic; 
tannic, gallic acid; warmth; artificial 
respiration; stimulants; atropia, hypo- 
dermic. : ; 

Copper.—Symptoms: Colic, griping; 
metallic taste; vomiting, purging; thirst, 
rweating, coldness, giddiness, coma. 
Treatment: Stomach pump or emetic; 
demulcent drink; morphia, hypodermic; 
linseed poultice. 

Chromium, Chromates. — Symptoms: 
Vomiting; purging; cramps; depression ; 
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suppression urine; pupils dilated. Treat- 
ment: Stomach pump or emetic; mag- 
nesia carbonate; chalk; gruel. 

Croton Oil, — Symptoms: Abdominal 
pain, purging, vomiting; cold skin, col- 
lapse. Treatment: Stomach pump or 
emetic; camphor, stimulants, morphia ; 
gruel; linseed poultice. j 

Curarine.— Symptoms: Paralysis of 
motors and respiration. Treatment: Ar- 
tificial respiration; stimulants; ligature 
and wash wound. : . 

Cyanides. See Hydrocyanic Acid. 

Daturine. See Atropine. 

Digitalis (Foxglove).—Symptoms: Ab- 
dominal pain, purging, vomiting; head- 
ache, small pulse, delirium, convulsions ; 
cold skin, sweat; pupils dilated. Treat- 
ment: Stomach pump or emetic; stimu- 
lants: tannic acid; keep patient lying. 

Ergot.—Symptoms: Tingling, cramps, 
vomiting, diarrhea. Treatment: Stom- 
ach pump or emetic; tannic, gallic acid ; 
nitrate amyl; stimulants: keep warm, 
lying down. 

Ether—Symptoms: Anesthetic action. 
Treatment: Artificial respiration; fresh 
air; douche, stimulants; blows on chest 
if heart stops. 

Fly Powders.—Generally treatment for 
arsenic. 

Gas. See Coal Gas. ; 

Gelsemium. — Symptoms: Giddiness ; 

pain eyes and brows, double sight, weak- 
ness, suffocation, coma. Treatment: 
Stomach pump or emetic; douche; stimu- 
lants; artificial respiration. . 
_. Hydrochloric Acid, Muriatic acid; spir- 
its; salts—Symptoms: Burning pain, 
vomiting, thirst. Treatment: Not stom- 
ach pump (?); bicarbonate soda; mag- 
nesia, lime water, soap water, demulcent 
drinks; morphia, hypodermic. 

Hydrocyanic Actd, Prussic acid.— 
Symptoms: Insensibility; pupil dilated, 
skin cold, sweating, difficult breathing. 
Treatment: Stomach pump or emetic; 
ammonia inhaled; stimulants; atropia, 
hypodermic; artificial respiration; bat- 


ery. 
i yoscyamine, See Belladonna. 
Todine——Symptoms: Stomach, throat 
pain, vomiting, purging, giddiness, faint- 
ness (starch test). reatment: Stom- 
ach pump or emetic; starch; nitrite 
amyl; morphia. 
Jaborandi.—Same treatment as pilo- 
carpine; stomach pump or emetic. 
aburnum.—Symptoms: Purging, vom- 
iting, drowsiness, convulsions. Treat- 
ment: Douche; stimulants; coffee. 
ead. — Symptoms: Metallic taste, 
thirst, colic, cramps, cold sweat, paraly- 
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Stomach pump or 
iodide potassium ; 
morphia. 


Lemons, Salt of. See Owalic Acid. 

Lobelia.—Symptoms: Vomiting, giddi- 
ness, tremors, convulsions, depression, col- 
lapse. Treatment: Stomach pump or 
emetic, tannic acid; warmth; stimulants; 
keep lying down. 

Morphia. See Opium. 

Muscarine, Fly fungus, mushrooms.— 
Symptoms: Colic, purging, vomiting, ex- 
citement, coma. reatment: Stomach 
pump or emetic; stimulants, castor oil, 
warmth; atropia. hypodermic. 

Nicotine. See Tobacco. 

Nitraie of Potassium, Saltpeter.— 
Symptoms: Nausea, purging, vomiting, 
coldness, tremors, convulsions, paralysis, 
collapse. Treatment: Stomach pump or 
emetic; demulcent drinks, stimulants, 
warmth, nitrite amyl; atropia, hypoder- 
mie. 

Nitric Acid. —Symptoms: Corrosion, 
vomiting, abdominal pain; _ difficult 
breathing. Treatment: Not stomach 
pump; magnesia, lime water, gruel, oil; 
morphia, hypodermic; tracheotomy. 

ttro-benzol, Artificial Essence  Al- 
monds.— Symptoms: Nausea, difficult 
breathing, drowsiness, stupidity; coma. 
Treatment: Stomach pump or emetic; 
stimulants; douche; artificial respira- 
tion; battery; atropia, hypodermic. 

Nitrous Oavide.—Symptoms: Anesthe- 
sia. Treatment: Fresh air, oxygen; arti- 
ficial respiration. 

Opium. 

1.—This substance, or the numerous 
preparations such as morphine, etc., is 
one of the most frequent causes of poi- 
soning. A common mistake is that of 
confounding laudanum and paregoric. A 
teaspoonful of laudanum contains six 
grains of opium, but a teaspoonful of 
paregoric contains only one-quarter of a 
grain. 

Treatment.—What is in the stomach 
must be takes out, to prevent further ab- 
sorption, and what is in the blood must 
be worked out, under proper guidance, by 
the processes of nature constantly en- 
gaged with such products. The patient 
must be kept warm by blankets and hot- 
water bottles, care being taken that the 
latter do not blister him. An active 
emetic, like ground mustard, must be 
given at once, remembering that trouble 
may be found in getting it to act because 
of the diminished sensibility to its pres- 
ence from the local stupefying action of 
the opium upon the mucous membrane 
of the stomach. The action of the mus- 


sis. Treatment: 
emetic; sulphates; 
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tard should be assisted by tickling the 
inside of the throat with the finger or a 
feather. 

2.—Symptoms: Intoxication; sleep; 
pupils contract; respiration and pulse 
slow, depressed. Treatment: Stomach 
pump or emetic; rouse; inhale ammonia; 
douche; battery; atropia, hypodermic; 
nitric amyl; artificial respiration. 

Ozalic Acid. —Symptoms: Vomiting, 
purging, cramps. Treatment: Chalk, 
sacch. lime; purgatives; no potash, soda 
or ammonia. 

Phosphorus (matches).— Symptoms: 
Odor; vomiting; purple spots; delirium. 
Treatment: Emetic; French oil of tur- 
pentine; copper sulphate; purgative. 

Physostigmine, Calabar bean.—Symp- 
toms: Faintness, prostration, twitching, 

iddiness; no delirium. Treatment: 

tomach pump or emetic, stimulants; ar- 
tificial respiration; atropia, hypodermic ; 
chloral; strychnia, hypodermic. 

Picrotovine.— Symptoms: Vomiting, 
weakness, sleep, eruption. Treatment: 
ago pump, chloral, potassium bro- 
mide. 

Pilocarpine. — Symptoms: Sweating, 
salivation, headache, quick pulse. Treat- 
ment: Atropia, hypodermic, or bella- 
donna by mouth. 

Potash.— Symptoms: Caustic taste, 
corrosion, painful purging, skin cold. 
Treatment: Not stomach pump; vinegar, 
lemon juice, oil, demulcent drink, — : 

Prussic Acid. See Hydrocyanic Acid. 
— Stomach pump or emetic. 

Resorcin. — Symptoms: Prickling of 
the skin, giddiness, sweating, insensibil- 
ity, white lips, dry tongue. Treatment: 
Albumen, soda, sacch. lime; stimulants; 
warmth, battery, nitrate amyl; atropia, 
hypodermic. 

Savin—Symptoms: Vomiting, painful 

urging, coma, convulsions. Treatment: 
metic, linseed poultice, purgative; mor- 
phia, hypodermic. 

Soda. See Potash. 

Soothing Sirup. See Opium. 

Stramonitum, Thorn apple. — Symp- 
toms: Pupils dilated, delirium, rash on 
skin, paralysis, coma. Treatment: Stom- 
ach pump or emetic; coffee, stimulants; 
pilocarp., hypodermic; artificial respira- 
tion; mustard douche to limbs. 

Strychnine.—Symptoms: Convulsions. 
Treatment: Stomach pump or emetic; 
potassium bromide; anemi; charchi; ni- 
trite amyl; curare; artificial respiration. 

Tartaric Acid. See Acids.—Symptoms: 
Convulsions. Treatment: Alkalies (pot- 
ash and soda) and ammonia, not suitable. 
Use lime, castor oil. 


(Ring, To Remove) 


Tobacco.—Symptoms: Vomiting, dim 
vision, weak pulse and cold skin. Treat- 
ment: Stomach pump or emetic; stimu- 
lant, strychnia, hypodermic; tannic acid; 
hot application to skin; keep patient 
lying down. 

Turpentine.—Symptoms: Intoxication, 
coma, collapse, pupils contracted. Treat- 
ment: Stomach pump or emetic; apomor- 
phia if necessary ; magnesia, sulphur; de- 
mulcent drink. 

Veratrine-—Symptoms: Thirst, vomit- 
ing, painful diarrhea, headache, weak 
pulse. Treatment: Stomach pump or 
emetic; coffee, stimulants; warm applica- 
tion; keep patient ing cone 

Zinc.—Symptoms: ainful vomiting, 
quick pulse and breathing, paralysis, 
coma. Treatment: Potassium or sodium 
carbonate; tannic or gallic acid; milk, 
eggs; morphia, hypodermic. 


Ring, How to Remove. 


When a ring is fixed on the finger from 
the swelling of the skin or joint, rub the 
finger with soap and cold water, and it 
will then generally admit of its removal. 
If this fails, take a strong thread or piece 
of fine twine, and, beginning at the end 
of the finger, wind it regularly around 
and around it, with the coils close to- 
gether, till the ring is reached; then slip 
the end through the ring from the side 
next the end of the finger, and begin to 
unwind the string, which, as it progresses, 
carries the ring with it. Sometimes, how- 
ever, when the finger is very much 
swollen, and when the ring is deeply em- 
bedded, even this plan will not succeed, 
and the only resource is to cut through 
the ring with a pair of cutting pliers, 
first slipping under it a thin piece of 
metal or cardboard to protect the skin 
from injury. 


Sewer Gas. 

Symptoms: Livid lips, conjunctive in- 
jected, pupils dilated, insensible, tonic 
convulsions, high temperature. Treat- 
ment: Fresh air, artificial respiration, 
ammonia. Coffee. Hot and cold douche. 


Shock. 


Mild forms of shock, or collapse, as 
they are sometimes called, are often, by 
the non-professional, confounded with 
peta syncope), and an ordinary at- 
tack of fainting is analogous to shock. 
The symptoms of the two vary rather in 
degree and duration than in kind. In 
certain extreme cases where there is sud- 
den and powerful emotion, or a blow in 
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the pit of the stomach, life may be de- 
stroyed without leaving any sign. This is 
called “death from shock.” ‘There is pal- 
lor of the whole surface of the skin, the 
lips are bloodless and pale, the eyes lose 
their luster, and the eyeball is usually 
partially covered by the drooping upper 
lid. The skin is covered with a cold, 
clammy moisture, the temperature is low, 
and perhaps the person shivers. The 
mind is bewildered, the patient often in- 
sensible. Sudden and serious injuries, 
particularly if extensive, cause shock, as 
does a powerful current of electricity. 
The loss of blood produces or aggravates 
shock. Hence a slight injury with much 
loss of blood may be attended with 
more shock than a comparatively more 
severe injury without the loss of blood. 
A weak system is more easily affected by 
shock than a strong system. As a person 
grows older, there is less power available. 
to meet injuries, therefore the aged are 
slow to rally from the effects of shock. 

Treatment.—First place the patient fiat 
on his back, with the head low. This is 
an important point. The vital powers 
being depressed, stimulants are required. 
The aromatic character of brandy enables 
it to be retained by the stomach when 
whisky and other forms of alcohol are 
rejected. A teaspoonful on cracked ice 
every minute, until six or eight have been 
taken, is the best way to give it. If the 
temperature of the body is raised by it, 
and there seems a revival of the action 
of the heart, enough brandy has been 
given. Twenty drops of aromatic spirits 
of ammonia in a teaspoonful of water 
may be given every two minutes, until 
four or five doses have taken. Ap- 
plications of heat to the extremities and 
‘pit of the stomach” are very useful, in 
the shape of flannels wrung out in hot 
water, or bottles of hot water properly 
fake i ap. Mustard plasters may be 
used, but they are so inferior to heat for 
the purpose, if that can be applied, and 
so apt to blister, thereby making it im- 
possible to use anything else on the sur- 
face, that some reluctance is felt in ad- 
vising them. 

Nausea and vomiting are often present 
in shock, and can best be allayed by get- 
ting the patient to swallow small chips 
of ice whole. Ice can be chipped easily 


by standing the piece of ice with the 
grain uprig t and splitting off a thin 
edge with the point of a 


in. 

Ammonia (smelling solts) applied to 
the nostrils is often useful, and cologne, 
on a handkerchief, is frequently pungent 
enough to be of service in the same way. 


(Snake Bite) 





Snake Bite. 


1.—Treatment: Cauterization and liga- 
ture. Stimulants: Permanganate, liquor 
potasse; artificial respiration; ammonia 
injection. 

2.—Dr. Corislano d’Utra, of Brazil, 
says that persons suffering with snake 
bite may be cured in all cases by taking 
three doses, two hours apart, of 30 grains 
of calomel in an ounce of lemon juice. 
He further declares that whoever will 
carry about his person a bag containing 
from 75 to 300 grains of corrosive subli- 
mate need have no fear of serpents. 
They will flee from him, and, if by chance 
he is bitten, the bite will be harmless! 

3.—Dr. B. M. Ricketts (Oincin. Lano.- 
Clinic, Vol. XLI, No. 9, 1898) is author- 
ity for the following: 'The copperhead, 
coral-snake and rattlesnake are the only 
serpents in the United States which pos- 
sess fangs at the base of which is a sac 
containing poisonous fluid. The result of 
inoculation depends upon the dose and 
the size of the human being or animal. 
Most of the authentic cases of death of 
these serpents have been among children. 
No authentic record of death, as the re- 
sult of the bite of any of these snakes, 
has been found in the adult man by him- 
self. If death does not result within a 
few hours it is not the venom, but other 
agencies that produce it. The bite of the 
cobra is not so deadly as is generally 
supposed. Overstimulation from alcohol 
and other agencies is oftener the cause 
of death than virus inoculation. The ef- 
fect upon the body is more severe if the 
virus is injected into blood vessels. There 
seems to be no subject which is sur- 
rounded by so much uncertainty and ex- 
aggeration. 

he treatment is general and local. 

Strychnine nitrate hypodermically ever 
twenty minutes until its physiological ef- 
fects are produced, or until coma is over- 
come. Alcohol, digitalis, atropine and 
eros scenes are all more or less bene- 

Cc a s 

Locally the writer advises the use of 
a 1 per cent. solution of chromic acid; 
chloride of gold or permanganate of po- 
tassium may be substituted for chromic 
acid. Among other drugs he believes 
jaborandi, administered internally, to be 
of undoubtful benefit. Massage of the 
swollen parts and lavage of the stomach 
aid greatly in combating the poisoning. 


Sprains. 
These are due to the stretching and 
tearing of the ligaments around a joint, 
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and are accompanied by great pain and 
swelling. Hot-water applications are the 
best to relieve the pain and reduce the 
swelling. The joint should be kept abso- 
lutely at rest. The best way to secure 
this is to strap the joint for some distance 
above and below with adhesive plaster, 
layer upon layer. Any weak spot which 
develops in the dressing can be easily re- 
inforced by an extra layer or two. Care 
should be taken that the strapping is not 
so tight as to interfere with the circula- 
tion of the blood. This can be determined 
by noting whether the part below the 
strapping remains warm. If it becomes 
cold and remains so, the strapping is 
probably too tight and should be promptly 
removed. After all, sprains are very un- 
satisfactory to treat. Not infrequently 
they take a longer time to heal than a 
fracture, and the joint is usually left 
weakened. 


Suffocation. 


There are several gases which, when in- 
haled, are followed by symptoms of as- 
phyxia. The condition is very similar to 
drowning, for these gases are not able to 
elles the blood by giving oxygen to it. 

ome of them, besides, are directly poi- 
sonous. (See cause of suffocation.) 


Sunstroke. 


Heat exhaustion differs from heatstroke 
in that the condition is one of very great 
depression, with a rapid, feeble pulse and 
heart action and a cold, moist skin and 
body temperature, instead of a hot skin 
with high fever. The treatment required 
is radically different from that employed 
in sunstroke. Take the person at once 
to a cool, shady, quiet place and give him 

lenty of fresh air and loosen the cloth- 
ng around the neck. Send for a doctor 
on the first appearance of the symptoms. 

Heat Haehaustion.—If the skin is cold 
and clammy, the case is one of heat ex- 
haustion and must be treated accordingly. 
Do not apply cold to the surface, but ap- 

ly heat by means of hot-water bottles or 

ot flannels and by rubbing the limbs. 
Give a tablespoonful of whisky or brandy 
in hot water or a teaspoonful of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia in water, or give 
strong tea or coffee. The object is to re- 
lieve the depression. 

Sunstroke or Heatstroke.—On the con- 
trary, for sunstroke or heatstroke, loosen 
the clothing around the neck and carry 
the patient to a cool place. If the skin 
is hot and the person seems feverish, cold 
ae are necessary. 

f there is a bathtub at hand, fill it 
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with cold water; put ice in the water if 
you can get it. ace the patient in the 
tub, all except the head, over which an 
ice cap should be placed. To make this, 
mash a piece of ice in a towel. Keep the 
patient in the tub for fifteen minutes and 
then put him in bed, between blankets, 
without drying him. If in fifteen min- 
utes he shows no signs, or very feeble 
ones, of returning consciousness, replace 
him in the bath and treat him as before. 

If there is no bathtub at hand, take off 
his clothes, wrap him in a sheet and keep 
this wet with cold water. If this can- 
not be done sponge head, neck, chest or 
other parts of the body with cold water, 
and if ice can be had, use this freely by 
rubbing over the chest and applying to 
the head and armpits. Repeat the baths 
at intervals of fifteen minutes until the 
patient stays conscious and the body re- 
mains cool. 

If natural breathing does not return, 
perform artificial respiration, Sylvester's 
method. If ice cannot be obtained, wet 
towels with cold water and wrap the 
head in them, changing them frequently. 
The treatment is, in brief, to use any 
means to reduce the temperature of the 
bard by applying cold externally. 

ontinue such treatment until the tem- 
perature of the skin is reduced. If the 
atient improves, but the symptoms of 
ever recur, renew the cold applications 
as before. If the patient is able to swal- 
low, frequent drinks of cold water may 
given bim, but do not give on whisky 
or other alcoholic stimulants. ke care 
that the patient does not become stupid 
and his body hot again. If this hap- 
pens, repeat the same methods. i- 
cines do not seem to be of much avail. 


Throat, Foreign Bodies in. 


In case an article of food, or other 
substance, gets into the back of the mouth 
and cannot be swallowed, it should be 
dragged out with the aid of a hairpin 
straightened and bent at the extremity. 
If the body is firm in character, a pair of 
scissors, separated at the rivet and one 
blade held the patient, will furnish a 
loop with which it may be extracted. 


Toothache. 


This is sometimes neuralgic and some- 
times due to decay. Heat applied to the 
face outside, and a heated half of a fig 
held inside, often relieve the former kind, 
and sometimes afford temporary relief in 
the latter kind. If the cavity can be 
cleansed out with a broom-splint and 
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filled with cotton steeped in evaporated 
laudanum much comfort will be found. 


Wasp and Bee Stings. 


Carbolic acid in crystals, 1 dram; 
glycerine, 4 drams; distilled water, 1 
dram. Dissolve the acid by the aid of 
a Kittle heat. Two or three drops of the 
preparation should be placed on a little 
cotton wool, which, if possible, should be 
tied over the wound, so keeping the air 
away. Care should always be taken to 
see that the sting is not left in the flesh. 
That of the bee almost always is and 
keeps on injecting its poison. | 

Other remedies are a solution of am- 
monia and bicarbonate of soda made into 
a paste with water and vinegar. 


Wounds. 


For systematic study wounds may be 
classed according to their direction, ar 
depth, or locality, but for our purpose 
they may be arranged after the mode of 
their infliction: (1) Incised wounds, as 
cuts or incisions, nee the wounds 
where portions of the body are clearly 
cut off; (2) punctured wounds, as stabs 
pricks or unctures; (3) | contused 
wounds, which are those combined with 
bruising or crushing of the divided por- 
tions; (4) lacerated wounds, where the 
separation of tissue is effected by or com- 
bined with the tearing of them; (5) poi- 
soned wounds, including all wounds into 
blatiae any poison, venom or virus is in- 
jected. 

Any of these wounds may be attended 
with excessive hemorrhage or pain or the 
presence of dead or foreign matter. As 
all wounds tend to present several com- 
mon features, a few words will be said 
about these before describing the distinc- 
tive characteristics of each. 

The first is hemorrhage (bleeding). 
This depends, as to quantity, upon sev- 
eral conditions, the chief of which is the 
size of the blood-vessela divided and to 
some extent upon the manner in which it 
has been done. A vessel divided with a 
sharp instrument presents a more favor- 
able outlet for the escape of blood than 
one that has been divided with a blunt 
or serrated instrument or one that has 
been torn across. Hxcept in the first 
named, the minute fringes or roughness 
necessarily left around the edges of the 
vessel at the point of division retard the 
escape of blood and furnish Fete upon 
which deposits of blood, in the shape of 
clots, can take place. Hence, all other 
things being equal, an incised wound is 
usually attended with more hemorrhage 
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than a contused or lacerated wound. 

The bleeding may be simply an oozing 
from the smallest blood-vessels, called the 
capillaries. This form of bleeding is not 
of much consequence and can easily be 
checked. 

The bleeding may be from a vein and is 
then called venous. The veins are the 
largest vessels which carry the blood back 
to the heart. The blood from them is 
purple and flows evenly, without any 
force. 

The bleeding may be from an artery 
and is then called arterial. The arteries 
are large distributing vessels which carry 
the blood from the heart to the extremi- 
ties. The blood from them is bright red 
and flows in pulsations or jets with some 
force. This is the most dangerous form 
of bleeding and the hardest to control. 

While we are not able sometimes to 
ascertain the kind of hemorrhage from 
a given wound, we should always try to 
determine it, for there may be consider- 
able difference in the treatment. 

There is always some pain present in 
a wound, and this varies largely with the 
location and extent of the injury. Often 
i is not nearly so much as we expect to 

nd. 

In wounds of large size there is some 
shock, and when the wound is very ex- 
tensive and crushing the state of shock 
may be profound, even to unconscious- 
ness. In some people the mere sight of 
blood may be enough to cause fainting. 
This, of course, is very different from 
shock and much easier to treat. 

Nature stops bleeding by causing the 
blood to coagulate in little clots, which 
plug up the open mouths of the divided 
blood-vessels and prevent the further flow 
of blood. The smaller the blood-vessel 
and the more sluggish the current of 
blood therein, the more quickly this is 
done. Therefore this coagulation occurs 
first in the capillaries, next in the veins 
and last of all in the arteries. All that 
we can do 4s to aid nature in this by 
making the current of blood flow more 
slowly or by making the mouths of the 
vessels smaller. 

f the wound is small and the bleeding 
mostly capiHary oozing, the part should 
be elevated, and firm pressure applied di- 
rectly to the wound, preferably through 
a clean wet cloth. few minutes of this 
will usually be sufficient. If this does not 
suffice, we can try again, or we can apply 
water just as hot as can be borne with- 
out scalding, or we can apply pressure 
with a piece of ice wrapped in a clean 
handkerchief or a thin cloth. Heat and 
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cold contract the blood-vessels and pres- 
sure not oul does this, but retards the 
current of blood. 

If the bleeding is from a small vein, 
the above treatment will usually suffice, 
If the vein is rhe the pressure may 
have to be applied for some time. To 
do this roll up a handkerchief or clean 
Cloth into a small, hard wad, wet it thor- 
oughly and then bind it firmly over the 
wound by means of another handkerchief 
or a strip of cloth. It may have to be 
kept on for some hours before the clots 
in the vessels are strong enough. The 
— should be sufficient to check the 

— entirely, If the bleeding is from 
a small artery, the above measures will 
often be enough, but if the artery is of 
any size these alone will not do. 

If the wound is evidently not severe, 
and the bleeding moderate, take time to 
move the patient to a quiet, comfortable 
place (if not already in such a one) and 
then attend to the bleeding. 

If the wound is a severe one and the 
hemorrhage free, act at once, and remem- 
ber that the first and most easily applied 
means of stopping bleeding is direct pres- 
sure in the wound, and that the best and 
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easiest tools to use are those which you 
always have with you-namely, your own 
fingers. 

Put your finger or fingers on the bleed 
ing point in the wound, and press firmly, 
and keep them there until you or some 
one else gets ready to do something fur- 
ther in the care of the case, You are 
stronger than the heart, and so long as 
you press on the open end of a blood-ves- 
sel, the heart cannot pump blood out 


of it, 

We should try to be as clean as pos: 
sible in all our handling of wounds, and 
therefore if you have time to do so, and 
if, for instance, you are in or near a 
drug store, where you can get aseptic 
gauze, put some of it over your fingers 
before putting them into the wound; or, 
if you cannot get gauze, but have a clean, 
unused handkerchief, use that; but if 
you have nothing clean at hand, use your 
fingers as they are and stop the bleeding. 
If the bleeding is moderate and you can 
get some gauze, as mentioned above, do 
not put your finger into the open wound 
at all, but pack the gauze in tightly and 
then press firmly on the gauge or put a 
bandage tightly over it and the wound, 
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MISCELLANEOUS FORMULAS. 


Apples. 

The utilization of the poorer grades of 
fruit is ecneny oe important matter 
to the grower. at portion of a crop 
which is of too low grade to market in 
the ordinary way can often be made to 
pay a large part, at least, of the expense 
of maintaining the orchard or fruit plan- 
tation if it is converted into some other 
form or handled in some way other than 
that practiced with the better grades. In 
some of the apple-growing districts the 
evaporating industry has kept pace with 
the planting of orchards and has become 
an important factor in the utilization of 
the fruit which is unfit or would prove 
unprofitable for marketing in the fresh 
state. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 291, issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
entitled “Evaporation of Apples,” by H. 
P. Gould, gives very valuable information 
on this subject. 


Birdlime. 


Roil the middle bark of the holly, gath- 
ered in June or July, for 6 or 8 hours in 
water, until it becomes tender; then drain 
off the water and place it in a pit under 
round, in layers with fern, and surround 
it with stones. Leave it to ferment for 
two or three weeks, until it forms a sort 
of mucilage, which must be pounded in a 
mortar into a mass and well rubbed be- 
tween the hands in running water until 
all the refuse is worked out; then place 
it in an earthen vessel and leave it for 
four or five days to ferment and purify 
itself. Remarks: Birdlime may also be 
made from mistletoe berries, the bark of 


the wayfaring tree and other vegetables 
by a similar process. Should any of it 
stick to the hands, it may be removed by 
means of a little oil of lemon bottoms or 
turpentine. Use. To rub over twigs to 
catch birds or small animals. It is said 
to be discutient when applied externally. 


Branding Stock, Ink for. 


Shellac, 2 oz.; borax, 2 oz.; gum ara- 
bic, 25 oz.; water, 25 oz.; lampblack, 
sufficient. Boil the borax and shellac in 
the water until dissolved. Remove the 
mixture from the fire and, when cool, add 
the gum arabic and sufficient water to 
make 25 ounces. Then add enough lamp- 
black to bring the whole to a proper con- 
sistency. For red ink use Venetian red 
instead of lampblack, for blue use ultra- 
marine. 


Grafting Wax. 


1—T. Tidmarsh recommends in The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle the following mix- 
ture: Beeswax, 1 part; rosin, 3 parts. 
Melt together. For use, remelt in a glue 
pot, the water jacket of which will retain 
it in a workable consistency for a consid- 
erable time and also prevent it from being 
overheated to a point dangerous to the 
scions. For hot climates the proportion 
of rosin should be increased to 4 to 1 of 
wax. 

2.—Yellow wax, 6 parts; rosin, 10 
pare: turpentine, 30 parts; lard oil, 1 
part. 
3.—Black pitch, 10 parts; white pitch, 
10 parts; Burgundy pitch, 10 parts; 
rosin, 10 parts; fatty varnish, 4 parts; 
red lead, 4 parts; alcohol, 8 parts. Put 
the varnish and the red oxide of lead in a 
glazed earthenware vessel of sufficient size 
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to avoid accidents from bubbling over, 
mix them well and then add the rosin 
broken into small pieces. Melt them over 
a very gentle fire and stir continually. 
When fusion is complete, remove from the 
fire and add the alcohol little by little, 
with constant stirring. When all the al- 
cohol is incorporated pour the product 
into well tinned boxes and seal for preser- 
vation until wanted for use. j 

4.—Melt slowly 500 parts by weight of 
Burgundy rosin; remove from the fire and 
stir in 70 to 80 parts of 90 per cent. alco- 
hol. Keep in wide-necked glass vessels 
or tin cans. 

5.—10 parts of rosin, 1 of turpentine, 4 
of alcohol. Stir in the alcohol last. 

.—35 parts of rosin, 25 of yellow wax, 

15 to 20 of alcohol. 

7.—Clay tempered with water, to which 
a little linseed oi] is sometimes added. 
Used to cover the joint formed by the 
scion and stock in grafting. 

8.—Tree Waa, Liquid.—The Pharma- 
ceutische Centrathalle gives the followin 
formula for tree waxes that remain liqui 
in the cold: 1—Pine rosin, 70 parts; tar 
low ceresin, 7 parts; wood alcohol, 35-40 
parts. Melt together the rosin and ceresin 
and add the alcohol with proper precau- 
tions. 2—Rosin, 60 parts; yellow wax, 
8 parts; hard paraffin, 8 parts; Venice 
turpentine, 5 parts; wood alcohol, 40 
parts. Mix as above directed. 


Hay. 

Two hundred and seventy cubic feet of 
new meadow hay and 216 to 243 feet from 
large or red stacks will weigh a ton; 297 
nO Eee cubic feet of dry clover will weigh 
a ton. 


Haystacks, Covering for. 

Take any coarse fabric, steep it for a 
few hours in a strong aqueous solution of 
alum, dry and coat the upper surface with 
a thin covering of tar. 


Labels, to Preserve. 

1.— Wooden.—The following method of 
preserving wooden labels that are to be 
used on trees or in exposed places is 
recommended : Thoroughly soak the pieces 
of wood in a strong solution of sulphate of 
iron; then lay them, after they are dry, 
in lime water. This causes the formation 
of sulphate of lime, a very insoluble salt, 
in the wood. The rapid destruction of the 
labels by the weather is thus prevented. 
Bast, mats, twine and other substances 
used in tying or covering up trees and 
plants, when treated in the same manner, 
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are similarly preserved. At a meeting of 
a horticultural society in Berlin wooden 
labels thus treated were shown which had 
been constantly exposed to the weather 
during two years without, being affected 
thereby. | 

2.—Zime.—For zinc plates use with 
quill pens only. 

a.—Dissolve muriate of ammonia and 
crude sal ammoniac in strong vinegar. 

b.—For large labels, dip your pen in 
concentrated sulphuric acid and write on 
the zinc, previously greased; a sharp point 
of copper wire is better than the pen; 
quench in water; wash thoroughly from 
fluid when your writing is plain enough. 

c.—Dissolve about 75 cents’ worth of 
chloride of platinum in hot distilled water, 
adding a very few drops of aqua regia. 
The liquid should be of a pale amber 
color; enough for hundreds of labels. 

d.—Common lead pencil on zinc labels 
is almost indelible and becomes more dis- 
tinct with age. 

e.—Chloride of platinum solution, and 
better, sulphate of copper, may be used, 
and are perhaps somewhat more distinct. 


Mushrooms. 


Use an old bureau or chest of drawers 
as a cultivating bed. Fill the drawers to 
the depth of six or eight inches with an 
intimate mixture of good, rich soil and 
old, dry horse or cow dung in equal parts. 
Procure some fresh mushroom spawn (the 
French is the best) and insert it at vari- 
ous points on the surface of the soil. 
Sprinkle (not too heavily) the surface, 
and the beds are ready. If the drawers 
close tightly in front, the back of the 
stand should be removed and a curtain 
tacked up in such a manner as to shut 
out the light. The mushrooms will begin 
to show themselves plentifully in a few 
days, but it will be a fortnight before any 
fit to eat can be gathered. The bed will 
last, with an occasional watering, for 
many months and furnish almost daily a 
good mess of champignons. 


Potatoes in Cellars and Pits, to Prevent 
from Rotting. 


On the ground on which the tubers are 
to be piled spread a thin layer of un- 
slaked, finely pulverized lime, then a layer 
of potatoes six inches deep, then lime 
again, and so on. The tubers thus treated 
remain free from disease and where rot- 
ting has already commenced it is stopped. 
Trees. 

Coating for Amputated Branches and 
Wounds.—1.—Shellac, dissolyed in alco- 
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hol, forms an excellent coating for ampu- 
tated branches and for wounds of fruit 
trees, making a water-proof artificial skin, 
under which the wood grows until the 
wound is healed. 

2.—The following cement is used to pro- 
tect injured trees: 2 parts of yellow 
ocher; wood ashes (sifted), 1 part; white 
lead, 10 parts; Venice turpentine, 2 parts ; 
linseed oil, q. 8. to mix. 


BUTTER 


Classification. 


Butter Making. 
Coloring Butter. 
Deterioration of Butter. 
Preserving Butter. 


Butter Making. 


The following directions for butter 
making are obtained from Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 241, entitled “Butter Making on 
the Farm,” by E. H. Webster, M. S. . 

It is needless to say that all the milk 
areneue should be kept scrupulously 
clean. 
in milk vessels. Wooden vessels should 
not be tolerated under any condition for 
holding milk, for it is impossible to keep 
them clean. A little ordinary sal soda 
and a little borax is a cheap and effective 
cleansing agent. A brush should be used 
in preference to a cloth. The final rins- 
ing of dairy vessels should be in boiling 
hot water. The milk should not be al- 
lowed to stand in a barn after it is 
drawn, as it readily absorbs odors. It 
should not be placed in a cellar or cave 
where there are decaying vegetables or 
fruits, as it will quickly absorb the odors 
from them. Full instructions for using 
the milk separator will be found in the 
pamphlet to which we refer. Detailed 
information relative to the operation of 
separators comes with each machine. 

Up to the time of ripening the cream 
the dairyman has been trying to meee it 
as free as possible from bacteria and to 
check the growth of all that may get into 
it, but from this point on the work will 
be quite different. Cream prepared with 
the aid of a separator should be per- 
fectly sweet, and if cooled properly will 
remain so for a number of hours, and in 
fact it can be preserved for four or five 
days if kept at a temperature of 50° F. 
It may be churned in this condition and 
the quality of the butter made that is in 
demand in a limited way, but, practice’ 
speaking, all butter used in this country 


is churned from sour cream. Sweet 
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cream butter to most users tastes flat and 
insipid. 

The trouble with ordinary souring is 
that it may not be the desirable kind. It 
must be handled in such a way that de- 
sirable flavors will be developed and the 
undesirable ones kept in check. This can 
only be accomplished with a perfectly 
sweet cream and afterward controlling 
the souring process. This control is se- 
cured by introducing into the cream what 
is known as a “starter,” which is nothin 
more nor less than nicely soured mil 
either whole or skimmed. It will contain 
those varieties of bacteria which will de- 
velop the flavors wanted and not those 
which cause putrefaction, gassy fermenta- 
tion and similar undesirable changes. To 
secure a starter containing suitable bac- 
teria the dairyman has simply to set 
away a portion of skim milk as it comes 
from the separator. If the milk is kept 
at a temperature of 70 to 80° F. it should 
sour within twenty-four hours and form a 
solid curd: A test of this curd shows 
whether or not the dairyman has kept his 
milk clean. If the taste is found pleasant 
and mildly acid, and the curd readily 
breaks when poured from one vessel to 
another, he has a good starter. On the 
other hand, if the curd is stringy and 
will not break with a square, sharp cleav- 
age, but seems to be granular, or if a 
clear whey is found on the surface, it 
shows that bacteria of a harmful species 
are present. If the souring coutinues too 
long too much acid is formed, the starter 
becomes sharp and unfit for use. A glass 
jar is the best vessel in which to make a 
starter, as the glass is easily cleaned and 
the butter maker can see what action is 
taking place while the milk is souring. 

If there are gas-producing germs in the 
milk little bubbles will form in the bot- 
tom and along the sides of the jar. If 
these are formed the starter should not 
be used as the effect will not be good. 

If one is churning every day, about 1 
to 144 gal. of starter to 10 gal. of cream 
is the right proportion. If the cream is 
cooled to about 60° F. ig will require 
more starter than if it is set at 70° F. 
If the cream is not to be churned every 
day, but. must be held from two to four 
days before enough is secured for churn- 
ing, a small amount of starter may be 
added to the first batch of cream or the 
cream may held sweet from two to 
four milkings and the starter added in a 
larger quantity. 

Whole milk can be used for a starter 
instead of skim milk, but it is considered 
better to use the latter. ‘The surface of 
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the starter should be skimmed off for one- 
half inch in depth and thrown away. 
This is to prevent the possibility of dust 
and the formation of colonies of undesir- 
able bacteria. There are various types of 
churns, the barrel churn being one of the 
best. In this form of churn the concus- 
sion of the cream necessary to do the 
churning is secured by the falling of the 
cream as the churn is revolved. The 
faster it is revolved the greater the num- 
ber of concussions per minute will be 
secured. If the churn is whirled too fast 
the centrifugal force created holds the 
cream from falling so that no churning 
takes place. Wooden churns should be 
kept scrupulously clean. 

The process of churning is the gather- 
ing into a mass the butter fats of the 
cream. Butter fat exists in the cream in 
minute globules, each independent of the 
others, and any agitation tends to bring 
them together, the force of the impact 
causing them to adhere to each other. As 
the agitation is continued these small par- 
ticles of butter grow larger by the addi- 
tion of other particles until a stage is 
reached where they become visible to the 
eye, and if the churning is continued a 
sufficient length of time all will be united 
in one lump of butter in the churn. If 
the cream quite warm the butter will 
come very quickly; if it is too cold the 
churning may be prolonged for a con- 
siderable period. It is usually considered 
that about 30 to 35 minutes’ churning 
should bring the butter. This time will 
be varied somewhat according to the tem- 
perature of the different seasons. It is 
necessary in hot weather to churn at a 
temperature as low as 50 or 55° F., wmie 
in the winter months, when the cows are 
on dry feed and the weather is cold, it is 
often necessary to raise the churning tem- 
perature to 60 or 65°. It is important to 
know at just what point to stop churning. 
The butter granules should be the size of 
beans or grains of corn, possibly a little 
larger. The churning is then stopped and 
the buttermilk allowed to drain. After 
the buttermilk is well drained from the 
butter granules an amount of water ahout 
equal in volume and of the same tem- 
perature as the buttermilk should be 
added and the churn given four or five 
revolutions slowly, so that the water will 
come in contact with every particle of 
butter and wash out the remaining but- 
termilk. As soon as the wash water is 
drained from the butter granules salt 
should be added, depending upon the de- 
mands of the consumer. Usually one 
ounce of salt for each pound of butter is 
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all that will be required. In the ordinary 
barrel churn the salt may be added in the 
churn. By giving the churn a few revo- 
lutions the salt will be quite thoroughly 
incorporated with the butter. It should 
be allowed to stand for a few minutes 
until the salt becomes more or less dis- 
solved before working of the butter is 
begun. 

For working butter some form of table 
should be used. The old bow! and paddle 
will never give good results, because the 
butter will be greasy owing to the sliding 
motion of the paddle over the butter. If 
the salt and butter have been mixed in 
the churn the butter can be placed on the 
working table and the working begun at 
once. 

After the butter has been pressed out 
with the roller it should be divided in the 
center, one part being laid over onto the 
other and the rollers passed over again. 
The process should be repeated until the 
butter assumes what is termed a waxy 
condition. If the working is continued 
for too long a time the butter will become 
palvy, having the appearance of lard, and 
will lose its granular structure, becoming 
weak-bodied. ‘The firmness of the butter 
must be taken into account in determin- 
ing how long it should be worked. Usu- 
ally the firmer the butter the more work- 
ing it will stand and the more time it will 
need to thoroughly incorporate the salt 
and bring out the waxy condition. 

Testing Saltiness While Working.— 
During the process of working, the butter 
should be tested frequently to determine 
its saltiness, and if by mistake too much 
salt has been added it can readily be re- 
moved from the butter by pouring a little 
cold water over it as the working con- 
tinues. The water washes out the excess 
of salt. If the butter should contain too 
little salt, more can readily be added dur- 
ing the process of working. It is best 
practice to about half finish the working 
and then let the butter stand for about 
twenty minutes or half an hour before 
completing. This gives the salt an addi- 
tional chance to dissolve and there is less 
liability of mottles in the finished product. 

Mottles, Remedy for.—lIf after stand- 
ing a few hours the butter is found 
to show a mottled appearance, this can 
be overcome by putting it on the worker 
and giving it an additional working. The 
mottled appearance indicates that some 
step in the working of the butter has not 
been thoroughly done. It is due to an 
uneven distribution of salt and possibly 
to the presence of casein that has not 
been washed from the butter, the action 
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of the salt on the occasion forming lighter 
spots in the butter. The best remedy for 
mottles is to thoroughly wash the butter 
when it is in granular form before the 
salt is added and then to work it until it 
has reached the waxy condition alluded to. 


Butter in Tubs.—If the butter is to be 
put up in tubs, the packing should be so 
done that the butter will be solid through- 
out its entire mass. ‘Too frequently the 
butter is thrown in without sufficient 
packing and large holes will appear in the 
body of the butter. While these may not 
affect the quality they affect the appear- 
ance. If a parchment paper lining is 
used in the tub it should be put in smooth 
and the top should be turned neatly over 
the edge of the butter. Coverings that 
are put on the top, whether circles of 
parchment or cloth made for the purpose, 
should exactly fit the top of the package. 
Care should be taken that the tub does 
not show finger marks or other dirty 
spots. 

Butter in Small Packages.—It is be- 
coming more common for the markets to 
demand that butter be packed in small 
packages, such as pound prints or squares. 
Butter put up in this form should be 
neatly wrapped in parchment paper. It 
is an excellent idea for the dairyman to 
have his name or label printed on the 
parchment. This helps to establish the 
identity of the goods, which, if properly 
made, should aid the dairyman in finding 
a permanent market for them. Wooden 
packages of almost any size can be se- 
cured for packing the prints. These 
should be used, particularly if it is neces- 
sary to. ship the butter to market. For 
local] distribution light crates or boxes 
which will fit the prints and prevent them 
from getting out of shape in hauling 
should be used. 


Refrigerator Bowes.—In the summer 
months it is a hard matter to transport 
butter from the dairy to the market and 
keep the prints in shape, unless the dairy- 
man has ice for this purpose. Light re- 
frigerator boxes are manufactured which 
can be used to great advantage, as their 
use will keep the butter hard and firm 
and enable the maker to deliver it in that 
condition to his customers in the hottest 
weather. No one likes to buy a parcel 
of butter that is so soft that it can hardl 
be handled, and the good dairyman will 
not attempt to place butter on the market 
in that condition. 

ry, U. 8. 


The Bureau of Animal Indust 
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History, Commerce and Manufacture of 
Butter,” by Harry Hayward. 

Other information may be obtained 
from Farmers’ Bulletins, Nos. 84, 92, 
131, 201, 237, 349 and 381. The entire 
subject is being gone into by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the bulletins 
may be obtained, when completed, from 
that source. 


Coloring Butter. 


1.—Use a little annatto; if pure it is 
not injurious. 

2.—The coloring matters commonly em- 
ployed are annatto and turmeric or ex- 
tracts of these, but there are also a 
number of butter-coloring compounds or 
mixtures sold for this purpose. For some 
of these it is claimed that they will not 
only impart the desired color to butter, 
but will keep it sweet and fresh for an 
indefinite time. The following are a few 
of these coloring compounds in use at 
present MRorick’s compound is prepared 
as follows: The materials for 1, Ib. 
of butter are: Lard, butter or olive oil, 
6 Ib.; annatto, 6 oz.; turmeric, 1 02z.; 
salt, 10 oz.; niter, 2-5 oz.; bromochlor- 
alum, 344 0oz.; water, q. s. The lard, 
butter or oil is put into a pan and heated 
in a water bath. The annatto and tur- 
meric are then stirred into a thin paste 
with water, and this is gradually added to 
the fatty or oily matters kept at a tem- 
perature of about 110° F. e salt and 
niter are next stirred in and the mixture 
heated to boiling. ‘The heating is con- 
tinued for from twelve to twenty-four 
hours or until the color of the mixture 
becomes dark enough. The bromoch/or- 
alum is then introduced and the mass is 
agitated until cold, when it is put up in 
sealed cans. 

3.—Bogart’s preparation is prepared as 
follows: The materials employed are: 
Annattoin, 5 oz.; turmeric (pulverized), 
6 oz.; saffron, 1 0z.; lard oil, 1 pt.; but- 
ter, 5 Ib. The butter is first melted in a 
pan over the water bath and strained 
through a fine linen cloth. The saffron is 
made into a 44 pt. tincture, and, together 
with the turmeric and annattoin, is 
gradually stirred into the hot butter ad 
oil and boiled and stirred for about fifteen 
minutes. It is then strained through a 
cloth as before and stirred until cool. 

4.—Dake’s butter coloring is prepar*d 
by heating a quantity of fresh butter for 
some time with annatto, by which means 
the coloring matter of the butter is ex- 
tracted, and straining the colored oil and 
stirring it until cold. 
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5.—The following is commended in a 
German agricultural journal: Alum, pul- 
verized finely, 30 parts; extract of tur- 
meric, 1 part. With the extract dampen 
the powder as evenly as possible, then 
read out and dry over some hot surface. 

hen dry again pulverize thoroughly. 
Protect the product from the light. As 
much of the powder as will lie on the 
point of a penknife is added to a churnful 
of milk or cream before churning, and it 
gives, says the authority on the subject, 
a beautiful golden color, entirely harm- 
less. To make the extract of turmeric 
add 1 part of powdered turmeric to 5 
parts of alcohol and let macerate together 
for fully a week. 


6.—Ethereal extract annatto, 1 0z.; oil 
(olive or cottonseed), 100 oz. 


7.—Purified annatto, powdered, 10 oz. ; 
oil, 100 oz. Digest for two hours in a 
steam or water bath, allow to stand for 
one week, then decant. Of either of the 
above liquids 6 drops added to 1 quart of 
cream is sufficient. 


8.—Annattoin, 5 av.oz.: powdered tur- 
meric, 6 av.oz.; true saffron, 1 av.oz.; 
odorless lard oil, 16 fl.oz.; alcohol, 4 fl.oz. 
Rub the annattoin and turmeric with the 
oil, which may be deodorized by filtration 
through charcoal and macerate for sev- 
eral days. Prepare a tincture with the 
alcohol and saffron. After a _ sufficient 
maceration separate the solids from the 
oil by filtration, adding more oil through 
the filter, to keep the measure, and mix 
the tincture of saffron with this, driving 
off the alcohol by a gentle heat. 

Of late coal-tar dyes are being largely 
introduced for the same purpose. They 
are mostly azo dyes and are sold specifi- 
cally as butter dyes. However, they are 
not recommended. 


9.—Odorless Coloring. — Annatto, % 
oz.; sodium bicarbonate, 14% oz.; sugar, 
8 oz.; potassium nitrate, 8 oz. Soften 
the annatto with about 2 oz. water, usin 
the heat of a water bath. Stir in about 
oz. of the sodium bicarbonate, evaporate 
to dryness and mix with the remainder of 
the soda and the other ingredients. 


10.—MacEwan, in his “Pharmaceutical 
Formulas,” states that vegetable annatto 
is being replaced by aniline orange, the 
following being recommended as a popu- 
lar coloring: Oil-soluble aniline orange, 
1 oz.; olive oil, 160 fl.oz. Dissolve the 
color in the oil by gentle warming. Cot- 
tonseed oil may be used in place of olive 
oil. A teaspoonful of the coloring is suffi- 
cient for 10 gal. of cream. 
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Deterioration of Butter. 


Butter fat, and therefore butter, is very 
unstable and it is therefore very liable to 
deterioration which, if it continues, ren- 
ders it unfit for food. ‘The butter loses 
color; it develops a tallowy taste and 
odor. As the deterioration progresses the 
texture changes from a firm or a solid to 
a pasty mass. When this stage is reached 
it is fit only for soap grease. 

Butter may be kept stored at a low 
temperature and in a dark place from six 
to eight months. To protect butter which 
is shipped to tropical countries it is often 
made from preserved cream and packed 
in hermetically sealed cans. 

While butter cannot be prevented from 
deteriorating without the use of chemi- 
cals, which is forbidden under the Pure 
Food Law, much can be done to retard 
this deterioration by handling it in all 
stages of its production under the most 
cleanly condition, by preserving the 
cream with which it is made by guarding 
it against infection, by packing it in air- 
tight packages and holding it at low tem- 
peratures or in darkness. 

Butter that is put in packages of 
greater size than the brick or print form 
will hold its flavor longer than the smaller 
packages. Prints and pats which are 
pleasing to the eye must be uncommonly 
well wrapped so as to make an almost 
air-tight package. Glass or glazed earth- 
enware butter jars should be used in all 
households. 


Substitutes for Butter. 


At the present time there are three 
commercial substitutes for butter. 'These 
are oleomargarine, butterine and _ reno- 
vated butter. These are subject to spe- 
cial examination by the Government and 
are subject to special taxes. The laws 
relating to their manufacture are most 
rigid. For information as to the processes 
of the manufacture of oleomargarine the 
readers are referred to the ScIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN supplement numbers. 

Butterine is oleomargarine with which 
is mixed more or less butter. This is a 
purely commercial term and is not recog- 
nized by law. All “butterine” is legally 
oleomargarine. 

“Renovated butter” is made from lots 
of butter which have been subjected to a 
process by which it is melted, clarified 
and refined for the purpose of removing 
rancidity or any deleterious flavors, or of 
otherwise improving the rendering uni- 
form miscellaneous lots of butter which 
could not find a profitable market without 
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being subjected to some such process of 
renovation. 

The purpose of the Government sur- 
veillance is to see that regulations are ob- 
served whereby no unwholesome material 
or process is used so that the purchaser 
or consumer is advised of the true char- 
acter of this kind or grade of butter. 


Home Test for Butter. 


The following home test for butter is 
from Farmers’ Bulletin 181 of the De- 
partment of Agriculture: The experi- 
ment may be conducted in the kitchen as 
follows: Using an ordinary coal-oil lamp 
as a source of heat, melt a piece the size 
of a small chestnut taken from the sus- 
pected sample in an ordinary tablespoon, 
hastening the process by stirring with a 
splinter of wood (a match will do). Then 
increasing the heat, bring to as brisk a 
boil as possible, and, after the boiling has 
begun, stir the contents of the spoon thor- 
oughly, not neglecting the outer edges, 
two or three times at intervals during the 
boiling, always shortly before the boiling 
ceases. Oleomargarine and _ renovated 
butter boil noisily, sputtering more or 
less, aS a mixture of grease and water 
would naturally behave when boiled, and 
produce no foam or but very little. Reno- 
vated butter produces usually a very 
small amount of foam. Genuine butter 
ordinarily boils with less noise and pro- 
duces an abundance of foam. The differ- 
ence in regard to foam is, as a rule, ve 
marked. A butter is rarely found whic 
yields an uncertain result, but if uncer- 
tain it should be considered genuine but- 
ter or a case of suspicion not confirmed. 

Circular No. 100 of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, gives a rapid method for the deter- 
oes of water in butter, by C. H. 

ray. 


Preserving of Butter. 


1.—The best method to presarve butter 
from the air is to fill the pot to within an 
inch of the top and to lay on it common 
coarse-grained shit, to the depth of 4 an 
Inch or % of an inch, then to cover the 
pot up with any flat article that may be 
convenient. The salt by long keeping will 
tun to brine and form a layer on the top 
of the butter, which will effectually keep 
out the air and may at any time be very 
easily removed by turning the pot on one 
side. Fresh butter, 16 Ib.; salt, 1 Ib; 
fresh butter, 18 Ib.; salt, 1 Ib.; saltpeter, 
oz.; honey or fine brown sugar, 2 oz. 
2.—Appert’s Method.—Take fresh but- 
ter of the best quality and press it 
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through a clean cloth in order to make it 
as dry as possible. Then cut it into small 
pieces and pack closely into glass jars, 
leaving no vacant spaces, Close the jars 
with cork stoppers, seal hermetically and 
fasten with wire in addition; put into 
cold water and heat to the boiling point. 
Butter thus treated will keep in a cool 
place for six months. 

3.—Bréon’s Method.—Put fresh butter 
into tin cans, under a thin layer of water 
containing tartaric acid and sodium car- 
bonate. Kill up the cans with the liquid 
and solder on the covers. 

4.— Melted Butter—Butter may be 
melted directly over the fire or in a water 
bath (bain-marie). In the first case put 
it into a copper kettle and set over a 
clear, moderate fire. Any impurities will 
sink to the bottom or rise to the top in 
froth. Stir slowly and skim off the froth 
as it forms. When no more rises, cool to 
50: to 60° C. (122 to 140° EF.) and pour 
into earthen jars with narrow necks. 
When the butter has hardened put a layer 
of salt over the top and close tightly with 
paper. The best way of melting is in 
the water bath; that is, with the vessel 
containing the butter placed in another 
with boiling water. It is a good plan to 
strain the melted butter through a cloth. 
It will keep unchanged for a year, but is 
good only for cooking. 


5.—Pickled Butter—Wash the semi- 
salted butter thoroughly and spread out 
in a thin layer on a moist table. Work 
into it 60 grams (6 parts by weight) of 
fine salt to each kilogram (100 parts) of 
butter. Pack the butter into earthen jars 
and set in a cool place for a week; then, 
if there is any vacant space in the jar, 
fill it up with salt brine. If the butter is 
to be sent away, pour off the brine and 
put in a layer of dry salt. This salted 
butter has a good flavor and can be used 
for the table. Cut it out from the jar in 
horizontal pieces, smooth off the surface 
each time and fill the space with brine. 


6.—Preserving Paper.—Cooking salt, 
in fine powder, 160 gr.; saltpeter, in fine 
powder, 320 gr.; whites of 20 eggs. Beat 
the albumen to a froth, mix the salts and 
add the mixture to the froth, little by 
little, with constant stirring, until a solu- 
tion is formed. In this soak a good qual- 
ity of bibulous paper and hang it across 
strings to dry. When dry go over each 
sheet with a hot smoothing iron, the face 
of which is kept well waxed. 

Rancid Butter, To Sweeten.—1.—100 
lb. of butter is mixed with about 80 gal. 
of hot water, containing 44 Ib. of bicar- 
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bonate of soda and 15 Ib. of fine granular 


animal charcoal free from dust, and the 
mixture is churned together for half an 
hour or so. The butter is then sepa- 
rated; after standing, warmed and 
strained through a linen cloth, then re- 
salted, colored and worked up with one- 
half its weight of fresh butter. 
2.—Rancid butter may be restored, or 
at all events greatly improved, by melt- 
ing it with some freshly burnt and 
coarsely powdered animal charcoal 
wae has been thoroughly freed from 
ust by sifting) in a water bath and then 
straining it through clean flannel. A bet- 
ter and less troublesome method is to well 
wash the butter with some good new milk 
and next with cold spring water. Butyric 
acid, on the presence of which rancidity 
depends, is freely soluble in fresh milk. 


3.—One authority advises to wash the 
butter first with fresh milk and afterward 
with spring water, carefully working out 
the residual water. This, even if effec- 
tive, will cost about as much time and 
material as to convert the milk into fresh 
butter. 

4.—Another recipe says to add 25 to 
30 drops of lime chloride to every 2 
pounds of butter, work the mass up thor- 
oughly, then wash in plenty of fresh, cold 
water and work out the residual water. 

Butter, To Clarify.—Put the butter 
into a stewpan, heat it slowly, removing 
the scum as it rises, and when quite clear, 
our it carefully into clean and dry jars, 
eaving the sediment behind. 


Curled Butter.—Tie a strong cloth by 
two of the corners to an iron hook in the 
wall. Tie the other end of the cloth into 
a knot, but so loosely that the index 
finger may be easily passed through it. 
Place the butter in the cloth, twist it 
lightly, thus forcing the butter through 
the knot in fine short rolls or curls. The 
butter may then be garnished with parsley 
and served. Butter for garnishing hams, 
etc., should be worked until sufficiently 
soft, and then used by means of a piece 
of stiff paper folded in the form of a 
cornet. The butter is squeezed in fine 
strings through the hole at the bottom of 
the cornet, and a little experience soon 
enables the worker to execute various 
designs. 

Fairy or Feathery Butter.—Work the 
butter until it is sufficiently soft, then 
place it in a piece of coarse butter muslin 
or some loosely woven fabric through 
which it can be forced in fine particles 
and which must be previously wetted with 
cold water. Draw the edges of the muslin 
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together and press the butter gently 
through, letting it fall lightly into the 
dish in which it will be served or round 
any dish it is intended to garnish. 

Molded Butter——Butter may be shaped 
without the aid of molds, but round but- 
ter molds or wooden stamps are much 
used and are made in a variety of pat- 
terns. They should be kept scrupulously 
clean, and before the butter is pressed in 
the molds should be scalded and after- 
ward well soaked in cold water. The but- 
ter at once takes the impress of the mold 
and may therefore be turned out imme- 
diately into the butter dish. In hot 
weather a little ice should be placed either 
round or beneath the butter dish. Dishes 
with a double bottom are constructed for 
this purpose. 


CHEESE 


The following notes on cheese making 
are obtained from Farmers’ Bulletin 166, 
entitled ‘‘Cheese Making on the Farm,” 
by Henry E. Alvord. This subject is 
being revised by the Department of Agri- 
culture and may be obtained from that 
source when completed. In the mean- 
time Farmers’ Bulletins 84, 92, 97 and 
237 contain valuable information. 

The ordinary process by which Ameri- 
can cheese is made in factories is not ap- 
plicable to the farm dairy, because it 
takes too much time and is so complicated 
that it requires years of practice to be- 
come sufficiently familiar with the vary- 
ing conditions in which milk comes to the 
vat. The various changes that take place 
in milk and which are troublesome in 
making cheese nearly all develop in the 
night’s milk kept over until the following 
morning. So if milk is made into cheese 
immediately after it is drawn, no diffi- 
culty need be experienced. By employing 
a simple and short method of manufac- 
ture any one at all accustomed to han- 
dling milk can, with the appliances found 
in any well-regulated farm home, make 
uniformly a good cheese. 

Double Cream Cheese.—This is the 
most popular cream cheese in Paris and 
it is said that about 40,000 are consumed 
daily in that city. It is also called Swiss 
cream cheese. According to Pourian, it is 
made as follows: 

Ten pounds of cream and 64 pounds of 
new milk are mixed carefully and brought 
to a temperature of 55 to 57° F. Enough 
diluted rennet extract is added to make it 
coagulate in twenty-four hours. The 
curd is cut into flat pieces with a skim- 
mer and laid on a linen cloth, which is 
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folded over it so as to form a sort of 
press bag. ‘These bags or packages are 
laid in a perforated box with boards be- 
tween them, and when the first flow of 
whey stops the top board is loaded with a 
weight of some kind. This pressing takes 
sixteen to eighteen hours, as a rule; it 
should continue until whey ceases to 
escape. 

The curd is then spread on a large 
table and worked and kneaded by hand, 
while adding enough cream to give it a 
uniform smooth consistency; after this it 
is left on the table some hours to become 
firmer. : 

The molding may be done by taking in 
the right hand enough curd to make a 
cheese, placing it on a piece of paper and 
rolling it into a small cylinder. If many 
of the little cheeses are to be made, a 
suitable molding apparatus should be pro- 
vided, which may be constructed substan- 
tially as follows: A form, or mold, is 
made by taking an open tin box or pan 
of a depth corresponding to the length of 
the cheeses to be made, the bottom of the 
pan or box having a convenient number 
of circular openings into which tin cylin- 
ders of the desired dimensions have been 
soldered. To form the cheeses this mold 
is placed bottom uppermost on a sheet of 
perforated tinned steel somewhat larger 
than the mold and supported by short 
feet, so that it may stand on a table. 
By the aid of a wooden piston each cylin- 
der may be lined with a roll of paper. 
The curd is then dumped on top of the 
mold, pressed into the cylinders and 
struck off smoothly with a piece of board. 
The whole “form” is then lifted carefully, 
leaving the cheeses in their paper wrap- 
pings on the perforated tin plate. They 
are then ready to be packed for the 
market, 

This cheese, as analyzed by Pourian, 
has 55 per cent. water, 30 per cent. fat 
and 15 per cent. casein, etc. One dozen 
weigh about 2 pounds. 

(These descriptions of Neufchatel and 
cream cheese are taken from J. H. Mon- 
rad’s book, entitled “The A B C of Cheese 
Making.’’) 

English Cream Cheese.— Very thick 
cream is youre carefully into a linen 
bag and this hung up, with a basin under- 
neath to catch the whey, in a cool room 
or cellar. The air in the room must be 

ure, as the cream easily absorbs odors. 
hen the whey is partly drained off the 
bag is twisted tight and bound so as to 
dry the curd more; then, after twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours, according to 
temperature and the consistency of the 
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cream, the “cheese” is ready to eat, and 
may be molded as desired. This is hardly 
cheese, as no rennet is used. Perhaps it 
should be called a “sour cream curd.” 

French Cream Cheese.—Enough rennet 
is added to the morning’s milk, set in a 
jar at a temperature of 70° F., to coagu- 
late in two or three hours, and then left 
for twenty or twenty-four hours. In- 
stead of any special mold, a common hair 
sieve may be used. After pouring out 
the whey gathered on top of the curd, cut 
the latter into slices with a skimmer and 
lay it in the sieve to drain. When well 
drained, add cream in quantities to suit, 
but not more than, that from a quantity 
of milk equal to that first coagulated. 
Mix the curd and cream by mashing with 
a wooden pestle, like a potato masher, 
until a uniform paste is obtained. This 
is then placed in wicker molds or baskets 
lined with muslin. In France _heart- 
shaped molds are made for the purpose. 
The cheese is used when freshly made. If 
it is to be kept several days an ice-box 
will be necessary. 

Neufchétel Cheese.—The fresh morn- 
ing’s milk, while still at a temperature of 
about 90° F., is set in a stone jar holding 
40 pounds or less, and enough rennet is 
added to coagulate it in about twenty- 
four hours. It should stand in a room of 
about 60° F., and a reliable rennet ex- 
tract should be used. The jar may be 
covered with a woolen blanket or the like 
to keep the temperature uniform. When 
coagulated the whole mass is poured into 
a piece of cheese cloth, which is either 
placed in a basket or hung up on four 
supports fixed for that purpose. It is 
then left twelve hours to drain. Then the 
cloth is gathered together around the curd 
and placed in a square wooden box with 
perforated bottom and sides and a press- 
board put on with weights; a few stones 
will answer or a small lever press may 
be used. The curd is pressed for twelve 
hours and then kneaded by hand on dry 
cloth into a uniform stiff paste. It re- 
quires experience to get exactly the right 
consistency. If it is too moist, new dry 
cloths are placed undew it, and it is 
worked until dry enough. But if too dry, 
it is a sign that either too much rennet 
has been used or the curd has been 
pressed too much. In this last case some 
new curd is added and carefully mixed 
with the other. When of the right con- 
sistency it is put into small molds. Little 
tin cylinders are usual, of 2% inches di- 
ameter and 3 inches high. Any little tin 
can may be used by unsoldering the ie 
and bottom. After smoothing both en 
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the cylindrical-shaped cheese is pushed 
out and salted by strewing on both ends 
and lightly rolling between the hands 
covered with salt. 

The little cheeses are then placed on 
any kind of a cabo 3 board and left for 
twenty-four hours. If made in any quan- 
tity a drying room should be prepared 
with lath shelves, on which smooth, dry 
straw is placed, and the cheeses laid upon 
the straw without touching each other. 
They are turned often enough to prevent 
loss of shape or sticking to the straw. 
Many people prefer this cheese while 
quite fresh, and it may be used at any 
time after being dried for a day. But if 
more age and maturity are preferred, 
more time and attention are required, 
with special conditions. 

Left upon the straw, white mold may 
be expected to appear after five or six 
days. Leave this undisturbed and in ten 
‘or fifteen days more the mold becomes 
blue and the cheeses are then said to have 
their “first skin.”” They should then be 
taken to a cool and rather moist cellar 
with similar shelves, placed on end on 
the straw and turned every three or four 
days. After three or four weeks in this 
place, red spots begin to appear, and the 
cheese, being then from six weeks to two 
months old, is considered to be at its best. 
It takes 6 pounds of milk for 1 pound of 
cheese. 

Instead of straw, wooden mats or 
“splashers” may be used on which to dry 
the cheese. 

This cheese is the kind commonly sold 
in this country wrapped in tinfoil. Some 
of that in the market is very poor, being 
made from skim milk, and is in reality 
nothing but cottage cheese, although sold 
under this French name. 


Notes for Home Cheese Making. 


Utensils —A good vat—one that can be 
kept clean and sweet and large enough to 
hold whatever milk is to be used at one 
time. A press, for the product of from 
five to eight cows, a simple lever with 
weights. Accompanying the press must 
be hoops; a good size is 10 inches in di- 
ameter and 8 inches deep, made of heavy 
tin, edges strong and no top or bottom. 

drainer or vessel with perforated bot- 
tom, in which the curd is drained; a large 
basket will do, lined with strainer cloth. 
A dozen cloths a yard square. A ther- 
mometer. A curd knife or knives. These 
come in pairs, one to cut horizontally and 
one vertically, but a long, slim knife will 
do or a strong piece of galvanized wire 
netting, or even a strong strip of tin. A 
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suitable room for curing, with a few 
smooth, wide shelyes on which to cure 
the cheese. 

Rennet.—Use about one tablespoonful 
of rennet extract for 8 gallons of milk. 
If the curd is over one-half hour in com- 
ing, increase the quantity of rennet; if 
less, decrease it. Rennet tablets may be 

8 e 

Preparation of the Curd.—Warm the 
milk to 85° F., add the rennet and mix 
thoroughly, then cover and let stand at 
this temperature for about one-half hour, 
or until the curd will break, leaving the 
whey clear. Then cut each way, leaving 
it in columns about 1 inch square. Now 
let it stand until the whey rises an inch 
on top of the curd, then warm the whole 
gradually, anne two or three hours to 
reach 98° F., lifting and stirring and 
breaking it gently with the hand all the 
time until the pieces are about the size 
of grains of corn. Be very careful not 
to crush the curd, as that will cause the 
cream or fat to escape with the whey. 
Then let stand at this temperature, stir- 
ring it occasionally to keep from packing, 
until the curd is so firm that when 
squeezed gently in the hand and the hand 
opened, it will separate into particles 
again. The whey sbould have a slightly 
acid taste. Then dip the curd into a 
basket lined with cloth to cool and drain. 

Salt.—Salt the curd after it is drained 
using 4 ounces of salt to 10 pounds o 
curd, mixed in carefully but thoroughly ; 
or salt by brine bath or rubbing, after 
pressing. 

Pressure.—The pressure must be gentle 
at first or the milk fat will run out, thus 
leaving a poor cheese. Increase the pres- 
sure gradually, and in a few hours take 
the cheese out, turn it, rearrange the 
bandage and press as before. 

Curing.—This is a very important part 
of cheese making. The room for curing 
(and it may be in a basement or cellar if 
the conditions are right) should be, first 
of all, capable of being kept at an even 
and medium temperature. From 50 to 
60° F. is now regarded as the best for 
domestic purposes, although the time in 
curing may be somewhat lengthened 
thereby. The cooler the room the slower 
the curing. If the room at any time gets 
much warmer than 65°, even for a short 
period, the cheese is likely to be perma- 
nently injured. The room should be 
fairly dry, but not too dry, and, while 
being well ventilated, should be free from 
currents of air. If too dry or subjected 
to dry currents, the cheese will lose 
weight and be apt to crack. Great care 
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must be taken to keep out all flies. The 
banceke should be greased and rubbed 
and the cheese turned over on the shelf 
every day or two for a month; later this 
need be done only once or twice a week. 
If the cheese should crack, paste strips of 
cheesecloth or stout paper over the open- 
ings. 

Information on Cheese Making Proc- 
esses, its Chemistry, etc., is contained in 
our Scientific American ie Ce 
hal #1245, 1493, *1642, 1643 an 


For particulars about the Scientific 
American Supplement kindly refer to the 
Advertising Pages. 


FERTILIZERS 


1—A cheap fertilizer consists of sul- 
phate of ammonia, 60 lb.; nitrate of soda, 

lb.; ground bone, 250 Ib.; plaster, 250 
Ib.; salt, 4 bushel; wood ashes, 3 bush- 
els; stable manure, 20 bushels. Apply 
the above amount to six acres. Labor in 
preparing included, it costs about $15. It 
is said to give as good results as most of 
the commercial fertilizers costing $50 per 


ton. 

3 — Artificial Manures.—a.— (Ander- 
son.) Ammonium sulphate, common salt 
and oil of vitriol, each 10 parts; potas- 
sium chloride, 15 parts; gypsum and po- 
tassium sulphate, each 17 parts; saltpe- 
ter, 20 parts; crude Hpsom salts, sodium 
sulphate, 383 parts. For clover. 

b.—( Huxtable.) Crude potash, 28 Ib.; 
common salt, 1 cwt.; bone dust and gy 
sum, each 2 cwt.; wood ashes, 15 bushels. 
For either corn, turnips or grass. 

c.—— (Johnstone.) Sodium sulphate 
(dry), 11 Ib.; wood ashes, 28 Ib.; com- 
mon salt, % cwt.; crude ammonium sul- 
phate, 1 cwt.; bone dust, 7 bushels. As 
a substitute for guano. 

d.—Ligquid_ Manure.—(1.) Dissolve 25 
Ib. guano in 5 gal. of water. For use add 
2% oz. of this solution to 5 gal. water. 

(2.) Sheeps’ dung, % peck to 15 gal. of 
water; sulphate of ammonia, 5% oz. to 
every gallon. 

e.—Manure from Soot.—Save the soot 
that falls from the chimneys when the 
latter are cleaned. Twelve qt. soot to 1 
hhd. water makes a good liquid manure, 
to be epplied to the roots of plants. 

38.—Chemical Guano (Grandeau).— 
Calcium nitrate, 100 parts; potassium ni- 
trate, 25 parts; potassium pacepnete, 25 
parts; magnesium sulphate, parts. 

issolve from 4 to 10 grams of this pow- 
der in 1 liter of water, and water each 
pot plant with this once or twice a 
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month. The plants must be in full vege- 
tation. 

4.—Fish Fertilizers.—The fish fertiliz- 
ers on the market have much less value 
than natural fertilizers, like guano. The 
reason is that the material obtained from 
fish is poorer in soluble nitrates and 
phosphates than the natural guano, and 
that it is in an imperfect state of divi- 
sion. M. J. Carstairs claims that fish 
contain all the elements of the best guano, 
and its inferior value is due to the loss 
produced in the manufacture. He has 
adopted the following method of prepara- 
tion, consisting essentially in submitting 
the fish, dried and reduced to pieces, in 
an appropriate extractor, to the action 
of a mixture, in the state of vapor, of a 
solvent of the oil or a mixture of such 
solvents. 

The solvents, according to him, may be 
classed in three groups: Group A: Car- 
bon bisulphide, ether, benzol, benzoline, 
etc. Group B: Ethylic or methylic al- 
cohol or a mixture of these. Group C: 
Acetone, etc. 

The r6le played by the substances of 
Group A is well known. Alcohol, at the 
temperature at which it is vaporized, con- 
verts the soluble albuminoids into in- 
soluble albuminoids, and thus prevents 
them from mingling with the oil, to the 
detriment of its quality and its nutritive 
value as a fertilizer. 

The action of alcohol has as a result 
the solidification of the albuminoids, 
which otherwise would be converted into 
a jelly, so that the fish, freed from the oil 
and taken from the extractor, are brittle 
and may be reduced to any state of divi- 
sion desired by means of an appropriate 
machine. 

On the other hand, acetone, although 
this has in itself but a slight dissolving 
power for animal fats, considerably in- 
creases the action of the solvents, even 
when it is employed in small quantities. 

The proportion of the mixture to be 


‘employed depends on the special sub- 


stances of Groups A and B. When ben- 
zoline and methylic alcehol are made use 
of, the most suitable proportion is ben- 
zoline, from 80 to 85; alcohol, 12 to 15; 
acetone, 3 to 5.—Translated for the Sot- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT, from 
La Revue des Produits Chimiques. 
Cheap Fertilizer from Fish.—Pass fish 
refuse through mincing machine and ex- 
pose in layers 8 in. deep in a kiln heated 
to 300° F. until properly dried. 
5.—Fertilizing Powder.—Bone dust, 9 
parts (very fine) ; plaster paris, 44 part; 
sulphate ammonia, 1% part. Steep the 
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seed in the drainings of a dunghill; drain, 
but while still wet sprinkle with the pow- 
der and dry. 


Fertilizers for Special Purposes. 


Corn.—To produce 50 bushels more 
than the natural product to the acre use: 

1.— Nitrogen, 64 lb., in the form of 
sulphate of ammonia; 

2.—Potash, 77 lb., in the form of 
chloride of potash ; 

3.—Phosphoric acid, 31 Ib., in the form 
of muriate of superphosphates. 

To grow 1 ton of hay to the acre more 
than the natural product use: 

4.—Nitrogen, 36 lb., in the form of sul- 
phate of ammonia; 

5.—Potash, 31 Ib., in the form of 
chloride of potash; 

6.—Phosphoric acid, 12 Ib., in the form 
of superphosphate. 

Cotton.— Ammonia, 2.50 per cent.; 
available phosphoric acid, 7.50 per cent. ; 
potash, 4 per cent. 

Fruit Trees.—Potassium chloride, 100 
parts; potassium nitrate, 500 parts; po- 
tassium phosphate, 570 parts. This total 
amount of 1,170 grams to be used for one 

ree. 

Garden Plants.—1.—Sugar, 1 part; po- 
tassium nitrate, 2 parts; ammonium sul- 
phate, 4 parts. 

2.—Ferric phosphate, 1 part; magne- 
sium sulphate, 2 parts; potassium phos- 
phate, parts; potassium nitrate, 2 
parts; calcium acid phosphate, 8 parts. 
About a teaspoonful of either of these 
mixtures is added to a gallon of water 
and the plants sprinkled with the liquid. 

3.—Ammonium sulphate, 10 parts; so- 
dium nitrate, 15 parts; ammonium phos- 
phate, 30 parts; potassium nitrate, 45 
parts. 

Lawns. — 1.— Potassium nitrate, 30 
parts; sodium nitrate, 30 parts; calcium 
sulphate, 30 parts; calcium superphos- 
phate, 30 parts. 

2.—Ashes strewn on lawns prevent the 
growth of moss and promote that of the 

ass. Soot, which is often thrown away, 
8 an excellent fertilizer, particularly for 
?rass, onions, potatoes and all kinds of 
~adishes. Both ashes and soot have the 
Droperty of keeping away sand fleas and 
ittle snails. An excellent fertilizer is 
btained by mixing nine parts of soot 
with one of salt. 

Oats.—To produce 25 bushels of oats 
and the usual proportion of straw per 
cre more than the natural product of 
the soil, and in proportion for other quan- 
‘ities, use: 
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1.—Nitrogen, 10 Ib., in the form of 
sulphate of ammonia; 

—Potash, 81 lb., in the form of chlo- 
ride of potash; 

3.—Phosphoric acid, 8 lb., in the form 
of superphosphate. 

To produce 1,500 Ib. of dried leaf to- 
bacco with the usual propereon of stalk 
more than the natural yield per acre of 
land, use: . 

4.—Nitrogen, 149 lb., in the form of 
sulphate of ammonia; 

.—Potash, 172 lb., in the form of sul- 
phate of potash; ; 
6.—Phosphoric acid, 16 lb., in the form 
of superphosphate ; 

7.—Lime, 160 lb., in the form of sul- 
phate of lime (lime plaster). 

These mixtures should be sown over 
the land broadcast when the ground is 
well prepared, before planting, and not 
put in the hills, so that the roots may 
seek the food and not concentrate and 
thereby cause the plants to burn up. 

Orange Fertilizer —Ammonia, 3.25 per 
cent.; available phosphoric acid, 3.50 per 
cent.; potash, 14.50 per cent. 

Potatoes.—To produce 100 bushels of 
potatoes per acre and their usual pro- 
portion of tops more than the natural 
proportion of the land, and other quanti- 
ties prcporuouey , use: 

1.—Nitrogen, 21 lb., in the form of 
sulphate of ammonia; 

2.—Potash, 34 Ib., in the form of sul- 
phate of potash; 

3.—Phosphoric acid, 11 lb., in the form 
of superphosphate. 

Potted Plants and Flowers.—1.—A 
plant, in order to thrive properly, must 
grow in a soil that furnishes the neces- 
sary inorganic matters as food. If these 
are not present, or present only in small 
quantity, the plant either dies, or grows 
scantily, or develops only certain portions 
of its structure. us grain grows only 
small and undeveloped seeds if the soil 
does not contain enough phosphoric acid. 
As regards the organic food, plants are 
less dependent on the soil, as this is de- 
rived directly or indirectly from the at- 
mosphere. ha plants vary in the kind of 
mineral matter required, and the avail- 
able mineral constituents in the soil also 
differ greatly in different localities, it is 
often necessary for the proper aoe 
ment of certain pants to add certain sub- 
stances to supply the deficiency. Some 
plants require pene pany one kind, some 
another, as lime, silica, potash or salt. 
Experiments on vegetation have shown 
that a plant will thrive perfectly when 
the lacking substances are supplied in a 
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suitable form—e.g., in the following com- 
binations: 1. Calcium nitrate, potassium 
nitrate, potassium phosphate, magnesium 
phosphate, ferric phosphate sodium 
chloride). 2. Calcium nitrate, ammo- 
nium nitrate, potassium sulphate, magne- 
sium phosphate, iron chloride (or sul- 
phate) (sodium silicate). 

It is well known that in nature nitrates 
are formed wherever decomposition of or- 
ganic nitrogenous substances takes place 
in the air, the ammonia formed by the 
decomposition being oxidized to nitric 
acid. These conditions for the formation 
of nitrates are present in nearly every 
cornfield, and they are also the cause of 
the presence of nitrates in water that has 
its source near stables, etc. In Peruvian 
guano nitrogen is present partly in form 
of potassium nitrate, partly as ammonium 
phosphate and sulphate. In form of ni- 
trate it acts more rapidly than in form 
of ammonia, but in the latter case the 
effect is more lasting. Phosphoric acid 
occurs in guano combined with ammonia, 
potash and chiefly with lime, the last 
being slower and more lasting in action 
than the others. 

2.—Potassium nitrate, 30 parts; potas- 
sium phosphate, 25 parts; ammonium 
sulphate, 10 parts ; ammonium nitrate, 35 
parts. Where flowers are blooming or 
where blooming is to be promoted, the 
application of ammonium nitrate alone is 
recommended. 

_3.—Ammonium chloride, 2 parts; so- 
dium phosphate, 4 parts; sodium nitrate, 
3 parts; water, 80 parts. Mix and dis- 
solve. Tio use, add 25 drops to the quart 
of water, and use as in ordinary watering. 

4.—Ammonium nitrate, 40 parts; am- 
monium phosphate, 20 parts; potassium 
nitrate, 25 parts; ammonium chloride, 5 
parts; calcium sulphate, 6 parts; iron 
sulphate, 4 parts. 

.-—Ammonium sulphate, 30 grams; 
sodium chloride, 30 grams; potassium ni- 
trate, 15 grams; magnesium sulphate, 15 
grams; magnesium phosphate, 4 grams; 
sodium phosphate, 6 grams. One gram 
to be dissolved in 1 liter of water and the 
flowers watered up to three times daily. 
Dissolve 4 grams in 1 liter of water and 
water with this solution daily. 

6.—Potassium chloride, 12.5 grams; 
calcium nitrate, grams; magnesium 
sulphate, 12 grams; potassium sulphate, 

5 grams; iron phosphate, recently pre- 
cipitated, 2.5 grams. This turbid mix- 
ture (1.16 or I gram in 1 liter) is used 
alternately with water for watering a pot 
of about 1 liter capacity; for smaller or 
larger pots in proportion. After using 
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the amount indicated, the watering is 
continued with water alone. 

%.—Sodium chloride, 10 parts; potas- 
sium nitrate, 5 parts; magnesium sul- 
phate, 5 parts; magnesia, 1 part; sodium 
phospaate, 2 parts. Mixed and bottled. 

issolve a teaspoonful daily in a liter of 
water and water the plants with the so- 
lution. 

8.—Sodium phosphate, 4 oz.; sodium 
nitrate, 4 oz.; ammonium sulphate, 2 0z.; 
sugar, 1 oz. Use two teaspoonfuls to a 
gallon of water. 

9.—Saltpeter, 5 parts; cooking salt, 10 
parts; bitter salt, 5 parts; magnesia, 1 
part; sodium phosphate, 2 parts. Mix 
and fill in bottles. Dissolve a teaspoonful 
in 1 liter (about a quart) of hot water 
and water the flower pots with it each 

ay. 

10.—Ammonium nitrate, 40 parts; am- 
monium prose nate 50 parts; potassium 
nitrate, parts. Two grams of this fer- 
ee apa suffice for a medium-sized flower 
pot. 

11—Ammonium sulphate, 10 parts; 
sodium chloride, 10 parts; potassium ni- 
trate, 5 parts; magnesium sulphate, 5 
parts; magnesium carbonate, 1 part; so- 
dium phosphate, 20 parts; 1 teaspoonful 
to 1 liter of water. 

12.— Ammonium nitrate, 40 parts; am- 
monium phosphate, 20 parts; potassium 
nitrate, 25 parts; ammonium chloride, 5 
parts; calcium sulphate, 6 parts; ferrous 
sulphate, 4 parts. Make doses of 2 grams 
each, which are dissolved each in 1 liter 
of water and use the solution for water- 
ing the potted plants. 

13.—Potash niter, 20 parts; potassium 
Peoswiates 25 parts; ammonium nitrate, 

parts; ammonium sulphate, 10 parts. 
Through this mixture a luxurious foliage 
is secured. If it is desired to act more on 
the flowering the ammonium nitrate must 
be omitted. 

14.—Ammonium sulphate, 30 parts; 
sodium chloride, 30 parts; potash niter, 
15 parts; sane dntter are sulphate, 15 parts; 
magnesium phosphate, 4 parts; sodium 
poospantes 6 parts. Dissolve 1 gram in 1 
iter of water and apply three times per 


day. 

_15.—Calcium nitrate, 71 parts; potas- 
sium chlorate, 15 parts; magnesium sul- 
phate, 12.5 parts; potassium phosphate, 
13.3 parts; freshly precipitated ferric 
phosphate, 3.2 parts. <A solution of 1 
ram of this mixture is applied, alternat- 
ing with water, to the plants. After 
us ng a certain quantity, pour on only 
water. 

16.—Ammonium phosphate, 800 parts; 
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sodium nitrate, 250 parts; potassium ni- 
trate, 250 parts, and ammonium sul- 
phate, parts, are mixed together. To 
every liter of water dissolve 2 grams of 
the mixture and water the potted plants 
once a week with this solution. 

17.—Potash niter, 20 parts; calcium 
carbonate, 20 parts; sodium chlorate, 20 
parts; calcium phosptats, 20 parts; so- 
dium silicate, 14 parts; ferrous sulphate, 
1.5 parts. Dissolve 1 gram of the mix- 
ture in 1 liter of water. 

18.—Calcium nitrate, 100 parts; potas- 
sium chlorate, 30 parts; potassium phos- 
phate, 30 parts; magnesium sulphate, 20 
parts; ferrous sulphate, 0.1 part. Dis- 
solve 2 grams of the solution in 1 liter of 
water. 

19.—Dissolve potash niter, 100 parts; 
ammonium phosphate, parts, and 
phosphoric acid, 2.5 parts, in 1,000 parts 
of ordinary syrup. For 1 liter of water 
add at most 10 cubic centimeters and 
apply this solution, alternating with ordi- 
nary water. For Cactacer, Crassulacer 
and similar plants, which do not directly 
assimilate organic substances, distilled 
water should be used instead of syrup. 
Chlorotic plants should be coated with 
dilute solution of iron, or else iron should 
be admixed to the soil, whereupon they 
will become green again. The iron is ab- 
sorbed in the form of ferric chloride or 
ferrous sulphate. 

Vegetables.—The formula for the vege- 
table fertilizer varies with the kind of 
vegetable which is cultivated: Ammonia, 
5: to 7 per cent.; available phosphoric 
aut 6 per cent.; potash, 8 to 12 per 
cent. 

Fertilizers: Artificial, Their Nature 
and Function. Ammonia, Fixation of At- 
mospheric Nitrogen, are treated of in our 
Scientific American Supplement, Num- 
bers 1439, 1490, 1608, 1640, 1641, 1642, 
1648, 1644, *1668, 1685, *1740, 1675, 
1784, 1787. 

“Indicates illustrations of plant for at- 
mospheric nitrogen production. For par- 
ticulars about the Scientific American 
Sur y ment kindly refer to the Advertis- 
ing Pages. 


MILK 


Much depends upon the health of the 
herd, the cleanliness of cows and their 
surroundings, the construction and care 
of utensils, and the health, cleanliness 
and milking methods of employés. For a 
full description of proper methods, in- 
cluding a description of bacteria and con- 
ditions affecting bacterial growth see Far- 
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mers’ Bulletin No. 63, issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Artificial Milk. 


Humanized Milk—1—White of egg, 
150 parts; fresh oil sw. almonds, 350 
pe milk sugar, 400 parts; sodium car- 
onate, 4 parts; neutral calc. phosph., 25 

arts; water, enough to make 1,000 parts. 

ix and make an emulsion. 

2.—New milk, 12 pt.; cream, 16 oz.; 
milk sugar, 13 oz.; water, 8 pt. Dissolve 
the sugar of milk in the water and mix 
with the other ingredients. Fill bottles 
to the shoulder, place in a kettle sur- 
rounded with water and place on the 
fire. Allow the water to boil for thirty 
minutes, then cork and allow the boiling 
to continue for another half hour, when 
sterilization will be complete. 

3.—Harold Stacey says: To reduce the 
content of casein in cow’s milk to the 
same percentage as that of human milk it 
is necessary to add three parts of water 
to every five parts of milk. The fat and 
milk sugar are naturally diminished, and 
the requisite percentage must be made up 
by addition of more milk sugar and fat. 

he latter is added either in the form of 
cream or butter, preferably the latter, 
owing to its more constant oo ma : 
It is readily emulsified by the milk. The 
following forms a ee working formula: 
New milk, 2 pt.; fresh butter, 8 dramas; 
milk sugar, gr.; water, 19 oz. Dis- 
solve the milk sugar in the water and add 
to Pas milk and butter previously emulsi- 

ed, 

4.—If cream be used the following for- 
mula, given by Prof. Clague, will be 
found to work well: New milk, 8 02.3 
cream, 1% oz.; milk sugar, 14% oz.; 
water, 18 oz. Mix. 


Buttermilk, Artificial. 


The cooling and grateful effects of but- 
termilk are so highly appreciated in the 
hospitals of Paris, that, in the absence of 
the fresh article, the physicians have de- 
vised the following formula for the prepa- 
ration of an artificial substitute for the 

enuine article: Buttermilk powder (see 
elow), 10 parts; vinegar, 1 part; syrup 
of buckhorn, 1 part. Dissolve the powder 
in the water and add the vinegar and 
syrup. 

The ponder is prepared as follows: So- 
dium chloride, 50 parts; milk sugar, 100 
parts; potassium nitrate, 5 parts; alum, 

parts. Mix. 


Condensed Milk. 


The process of “condensing” milk con- 
sists in evaporating the greater portion of 
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the water present, and, if to be kept defi- 
nitely, sugar is added as a preservative. 
The quantity of sugar used varies in the 
different brands. ager gives the results 
of the analyses of five different samples 
of good Belgian condensed milk, none of 
which vary much from the following: 
Milk sugar, 15.58 per cent.; cane sugar, 
33 per cent. ; fat, 8.25 per cent.; albumin, 
17.96 per cent.; salts, 1.95 per cent.; 
water, 23.20 per cent. The following de- 
scription of the operation of condensing 
milk in the way indicated is taken from 
an early issue of the Circular: 

“The milk, as it is received, is run into 
square vats some four or five feet above 
the level of the bath and heating room. 
The bath tubs are circular, have a coil of 
steam pipe at the bottom and are nearly 
filled with water. In this bath are set 
cans, each holding about forty quarts. 
The milk is run into these cans from the 
receiving tanks and is heated to from 150 
to 175° F. It is then drawn thence into 
the heating wells, which have jacketed 
steam bottoms, and is there heated to 
boiling. It is next run into the vacuum 
pan, into which a stream is kept flowing 
about as fast as the evaporation goes on. 
If the milk is to be preserved plain, with- 
out the addition of sugar, it is evaporated 
to about one-fourth its volume, and as 
soon as the vacuum is broken the tem- 
perature is raised to about 200° F. The 
vacuum pan is kept at about 140° F. If 
the sugar is to be added, the hot milk 
from the vacuum pan is run into pans 
containing the requisite quantity of sugar 
which is dissolved.” 


Cream. 


The following information relative to 
cream is taken from Farmers’ Bulletin 
42, United States Department of Agri- 
culture: 

When it is desired to raise cream_the 
milk should be put in a cold place, where 
it will not be disturbed, as soon as pos- 
sible after it is received. A good quality 
of cream for table use can usually be 
obtained in this way. It will aid the 
cream in rising if the temperature of the 
milk is raised to about 1 ¥. and then 
lowered by placing the dish in cold water. 
This cannot be done unless the milk is in 
good condition, as the high temperature 
may cause it to sour before it will coo} 
sufficiently to prevent souring. Milk jars 
or bottles are now extensively used, and 
if they are filled when the milk is fresh 
and carefully handled, the cream will 
show plainly within a few hours, and 
much legs time is required for it to reach 
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the top after it has been delivered than 
when it has been mixed just previous to 
delivery. Thus by the use of the jars 
considerable time is saved and fresher 
cream can be obtained. The jars may be 
purchased from any dairy supply com- 
pany at a small cost, and provide a neat, 
clean way of handling milk. 

Separator cream can be made much 
richer than “gravity” cream, and for this 
reason is preferred for whipping and some 
other purposes. It may be kept longer, 
as it can be taken from perfectly fresh 
milk, while that raised by gravity is usu- 
ally 12 to 24 hours old when skimmed. 
Cream gradually -becomes thicker the 
longer it is kept, and it is often held for 
this purpose. Sometimes it is 1 or 2 
weeks old when used; very little is used 
in as fresh condition as milk. For this 
reason special care is needed to keep it 
sweet. atisfactory results are not ob- 
tained by placing it in a refrigerator at a 
temperature of 50° It ought to be 
kept as near the freezing point as pos- 
sible; it should be placed directly in con- 
tact with the ice or, better yet, be entirely 
surrounded with ice. Good efforts will 
be wasted if the ice comes up only half 
way and the top part is exposed to a 
warm temperature—it must be cold 
throughout. Skimmed milk and butter- 
atthe should have the same care as whole 
milk. 


Dried Milk. 


Dried milk is one of the most recent 
results of food industry. It is a yellow- 
ish powder, presenting the appearance of 
coarse rye flour. According to the manu- 
facturers, it gives a product resembling 
fresh milk when mixed with water in 
proper proportions. Chemical analysis 
shows that the water is reduced from 
about 88 to about 3 per cent. in this pow- 
der. Its composition is as follows: 

Total solid matter, 95 per cent.; albu- 
men, 25 per cent.; fat, 24 to 25 per cent. ; 
ae 5.7 per cent.; milk sugar, 40 per 
cent. 

It represents ten times its weight of 
fresh milk and may be used advantage- 
ously in coffee, cocoa, etc. 

Milk Powder Manufacture is treated of 
in our Scientific Supplement No. 1553. 
For particulars about the Scientific Amer- 
ican Supplement kindly refer to the Ad- 
vertising Pages. 


Pasteurization of Milk. 


The following information relative to 
the pasteurization of milk is taken from 
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Farmers’ Bulletin 438, issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture ; 

The practice of pasteurizing milk is 
being followed by some dealers who find 
that it greatly reduces the number of 
complaints they receive on account of 
sour milk, ‘The treatment consists of 
heating the milk to a temperature, usually 
between 140 and 160° FE. at which large 
numbers of bacteria in the milk are killed, 
and then cooling it to check the growth 
of others. If sufficient heat were used to 
kill all the germs the product would be 
called sterilized milk, and it might be 
kept in good condition indefinitely. Un- 
fortunately the higher heat renders milk 
objectionable to most consumers, by chan- 
ging its taste and appearance, and per- 
haps slightly reducing its nutritive value. 

Special kinds of apparatus are used 
for pasteurizing milk on a large scale, 
and those generally preferred by the deal- 
ers are called continuous pasteurizers be- 
cause they do their work continuously. 
They are arranged so that the milk to be 
pasteurized flows through the apparatus 
in an uninterrupted stream, being heated 
by passing in a thin layer over a metal 
surface on the opposite side of which is 
steam or other heating agent, and being 
cooled in a similar manner in the same 
apparatus or another close at hand. Care 
is taken not to allow the temperature to 
go so high that a disagreeable cooked 
flavor is produced. 

The pasteurization of milk is desirable 
when the milk contains large numbers of 
harmful bacteria, and especially when it 
is thought to contain some pathogenic or 
disease-producing bacteria. 

The importance of doing the work thor- 
oughly cannot be overstated. The tem- 
pone must be high enough and must 

e retained Jong enough to kill disease- 
producing organisms such as those of 
typhoid fever. Care must be taken to 
avoid scorching milk, and it must be thor- 
oughly cooled and protected from con- 
tamination after being heated. 

Some persons go so far as to advocate 
the pasteurization of all market milk in 
pene controlled by the municipalities. 

ut there are objections to the process as 
well as advantages, and it is doubtful if 
it should be adopted except where special 
need exists. An important objection is 
that some of the worst types of bacteria 
are not killed by pasteurizing tempera- 
tures, and these grow in the pasteurized 
milk whenever the temperature permits. 
Furthermore, they grow more rapidly in 
pasteurized than in raw milk, because the 
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“sour-milk” organisms, which would be 
antagonistic to them and hold them in 
check, have been largely destroyed by the 
heat. Thus it is possible for objection- 
able and even dangerous changes to take 
place in pasteurized milk without being 
apparent, and a consumer may use highly 
contaminated milk without knowing it 
until bad effects are caused. He is 
warned against common souring which 
takes place in raw milk by the appear- 
ance, taste and smell of the milk. Some 
of the strongest champions of pasteuriza- 
tion recognize this objection and advise 
that it be done not more than twenty-four 
hours before the milk is consumed, so as 
to avoid the possibility of extensive bac- 
terial changes without accompanying 
warning signs as described. 

The pasteurization of milk in the home 
is an easy operation, and mothers should 
know how to do it, as the necessity may 
arise at any time. Of course it is best to 
have clean, wholesome milk that does not 
need to be pasteurized, but sometimes this 
is impossible and the only milk available 
for the little ones is from unknown 
sources and is teeming with bacteria. 
Undoubtedly such milk has cost many 
young lives. It is estimated that one- 
third of all children die before they are 
3 years old, and one of the leading causes 
of infant mortality is unwholesome milk. 
Bad milk cannot be made perfect by pas- 
teurization, but the danger from its con- 
sumption can be lessened. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued circulars 
giving full directions for pasteurizing 
milk in smal] quantities. The process is 
simple and the necessary apparatus is 
inexpensive. 

Briefly the directions are as follows: 
One or more bottles nearly full of milk 
are plugged with dry absorbent or other 
clean cotton and placed in an upright po- 
sition in a vessel having a false bottom 
and containing enough water to rise 
above the milk in the bottles. The vessel 
is closed, placed on the stove and heated 
until the water is 155° F., or even to 
boiling if special precautions are deemed 
necessary. It is then removed and kept 
tightly covered for half an hour. A 
heavy cloth over the vessel will help to 
retain the heat. The milk bottles are 
then taken out, cooled as quickly as pos- 
sible by cold water or ice, and kept in a 
cold place. Milk thus prepared may be 
expected to keep twenty-four hours, and 


should preferably be used within that 
time. e cotton plugs should be kept 
as dry as possible and should not be re- 


moved until the milk is to be used. 
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covered tin pail answers well for the 
larger vessel. An inverted pie pan with 
perforated bottom can serve as the false 
bottom. A hole may be punched in the 
cover of the pail, a cork inserted, and a 
chemical thermometer put through the 
cork so that the bulb dips in the water, 
thus enabling one to watch the tempera- 
ture closely without removing the cover, 
or an ordinary dairy thermometer may be 
nee from time to time by removing the 
l oe 


Preservation of Milk. 


1.—A mixture of 2 drams boracic acid 
with 8 drams common salt, of which an 
addition of 2-3 dram to 1 gal. of milk is 
said to increase its keeping qualities for 
twenty-four hours. 

2— When milk contained in  wire- 
corked bottles is heated to the boiling 
point in a water bath, the oxygen of the 
included small portion of air under the 
cork seems to be carbonated, and the 
milk will, it is said, keep fresh for a year 
or two. 

3.—A small quantity of boracic acid 
added to milk will keep it from souring 
and delay the separation of cream. It 
can be kept several days by this means. 

4.—Fresh milk in bottles has been 
treated with oxygen and carbonic acid 
under pressure of some atmospheres. By 
this method it is said to be possible to 
preserve milk 50 to days in a fresh 
state. The construction of the bottles is 
siphon-like. A bacteriological examina- 
tion of the preserved milk is still out. 

5.—Engineer Budde, of Copenhagen, 
has discovered a preserving agent for milk 
which consists in adding to the milk, 
which should be as fresh as possible, 
enough hydrogen peroxide to cause it to 
be completely decomposed by the enzymes 
of the milk. For this purpose 1.3 per 
cent., by volume, of a 3 per cent. hydro- 
gen peroxide solution is required. The 
milk is well shaken and kept for five 
hours at 50 to 52° C. in well-closed ves- 
sels. Upon cooling, it is said to keep 
fresh for about a month and also retain 
its natural fresh taste. With this process, 
if pure milk is used, the ordinary disease 
germs, it is claimed, are killed off soon 
after milking and the milk sterilized. For 
still longer conservation Budde adds an- 
other harmless preserving agent which he 
aoe secret, as it has not yet been pat- 

e eo 


6.—Glacialine.—According to Dr. Be- | 


sana, this substance, which has met with 
80 much favor in England and elsewhere 
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as an antiseptic, especially for the preser- 
vation of milk, has the following com- 
poston: Boracic acid, 18 parts; borax, 

parts; sugar, 9 parts; glycerine, 6 
parts. 

7.—Morfit’s Process.—In 1 ga). milk at 
130 to 140° BF. (55 to 60° C.) is dissolved 
1 lb. gelatine; the mixture is left to cool 
to a jelly, when it is cut into slices and 
dried. The compound is used to gelati- 
nize more milk, and this is repeated till 
the gelatine is in the proportion of 1 lb. 
to 10 gal. of milk. 


Testing Milk. ; 

The following directions for detecting 
impure milk, including the use of the 
creamometer, lactometer and the Babcock 
test, is taken from Farmers’ Bulletin 42, 
issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture: 

By pure milk is meant the properly 
handled product of bealthy, well-fed cows. 
To be legally regarded as pure, in most 
places, milk must contain at least a cer- 
tain amount of fat and other solids. It is 
a difficult thing to determine by the ap- 
pearance of milk whether it is pure or 
not, and even experienced dairymen are 
frequently unable to do this. It has a 
slightly yellowish white color, a very 
slight odor, if any, and should have a dis- 
tinctly sweet and pure taste. When al- 
lowed to stand quietly for severa] hours, 
cream should rise naturally, and if the 
separation is thoroughly effected the 


‘cream should form one-eighth to one-fifth 


of the total volume or bulk. No sedi- 
ment should appear in the bottom of the 
jar or vessel. When good milk is poured 
from a tumbler it should cling to the 
glass a little and not run off clean like 
water. Skimmed or watered milk is thin- 
ner than whole milk and of a lighter 
shade, being of a bluish-white color. The 
yellow shade of milk is chiefly due to its 
fat, but as this constituent is more yel- 
low in the milk of some cows than others 
the yellowest milk is not necessarily the 
richest, and it is unsafe to judge by the 
color alone; poor milk ffom some cows 
may be more highly colored than rich 
milk from others. Besides this, artificial 
colors are sometimes added by dishonest 
persons. 

When a quantity of milk is to be tested, 
the first and most important thing to be 
done is to obtain a fair sample—one that 
will represent the whole and show its 
average composition. If the sample is 
taken from near the top or bottom of a 
vessel of milk which has been standing 
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quietly for even a short time, it will be 
too rich or too poor in fat. The milk 
must be well and thoroughly mixed before 
the sample is taken. A good way of doing 
this is to pour it several times from one 
vessel to another. This should be con- 
tinued until no lumps or collections of 
cream appear on the surface. If small 
particles of butter are floating about, a 
fair sample cannot be taken. There are 
several methods of testing milk. A com- 
plete analysis by a chemist will give the 
exact amount of each component part. 
This requires considerable time and ex- 
pense, and is not necessary for practical 
purposes. 

Babcock Test.—1.—Several methods of 
rapidly determining the fat content of 
milk with the aid of chemical reagents 
have been devised. One of the most ac- 
curate is the Babcock milk test.* The 
little machine constructed to apply this 
test, and of which several patterns are 
made, is in use in almost all well-con- 
ducted milk-receiving stations. It re- 
quires about a tablespoonful of milk for 
a sample, and the exact percentage of fat 
in it can be determined by this test in 
ten to fifteen minutes. The result is ob- 
tained by the action of centrifugal force 
aided by some chemical agents. The 
origina] cost of the machine is from $4 
to $15, according to size and pattern, and 
less than 1 cent’s worth of materials are 
used for each sample. Its manipulation 
is easily learned, and it can be success- 
fully operated by any careful person. A 
definite amount (18 gramsj) of the milk 
or cream to be tested is measured in a 
pipette and placed in a bottle which has 
a long, slender, graduated neck (Fig. 1). 
Sulphuric acid is then added, and the 
bottle shaken until the mixture becomes 
dark-colored, which requires but a few 
moments. The acid does not affect the 
fat, but it dissolves the other milk solids 
which keep the fat globules apart. 

The bottle is then placed in the ma- 
chine, by which it is rapidly revolved in a 
horizontal position with the neck toward 
the center. The fat is thus forced toward 
the neck by the other contents of the 
bottle, which are heavier and therefore 
thrown away from the center to the bot- 


“Invented by Dr. S. M. Babcock, of the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and fully described in bulletins of that and 
several other experiment stations. 


417.6 c.c. of milk weighs practically 18 
grams. Cream is lighter than milk; hence 
a larger volume must be taken. For exact 
results, cream samples should be weighed. 
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tom of the bottle. Sufficient warm water 
is added to bring the fat up into the 
neck, where its exact percentage can be 
read on the scale. In the illustration a 
pipette for measuring the milk, the acid 
measure and a test bottle are shown. 
From two to twenty-four bottles, contain- 
ing as many different samples, can be 
tested at a time, according to the size of 
the machine. Special bottles of a modi- 
fied form are furnished for testing 
skimmed milk and cream. Apparatus for 
this test is sold by dairy supply firms. A 


Fig. 1.—Glassware for the Babcock Milk 
Test. 


small machine, complete with the neces- 
sary agp and acid, can be obtained 
for $5 or $6. Full directions are sent 
with the apparatus. These can be easily 
followed and quite accurate results ob- 
tained after a little practice. | 

A number of other tests which can be 
quickly and easily made have been_de- 
scribed by different investigators. Like 
the Babcock test, they are for the deter- 
mination of the fat only, but are less sat- 
isfactory. Some testing appliances have 
been placed on the market with the nec- 
essary chemical agents in bottles desig- 
nated by a letter or number, without in- 
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formation as to the character of the 
liquids. ‘These have to be used without 
sufficient knowledge of their nature, and 
they are apt to be unduly expensive. 
Ether is sent out in this way. This is not 
safe, as considerably damage might result 
from an inexperienced person handling 
such a highly inflammable or explosive 
substance. 

2.—Crcamometer.—A very simple test, 
and one which, although not altogether 
reliable, is better than none, is the judg- 
ment of milk by the amount of cream it 
will show. This is not an accurate test, 
because it may fail to show cream when 
it should or it may show more than it 
ought. However, it will not show cream 
if there is none in the milk. With two 
samples of milk having the same amount 
of fat different results may appear with 
this test, as the proportion of the fat 
globules which rise depends on certain 
conditions, including the size of the fat 
globules, the age of the milk, and the 
way it was handled before delivery. If 
fat globules have much difficulty in rising, 
only a small part of them will get to the 
top and they may carry up with them so 
much of the other constituents that there 
will be a large bulk of poor cream. When 
the test is carefully conducted and condi- 
tions are favorable to the rise of cream, 
fair results can usually be obtained. This 
test requires a long, graduated glass tube 
(Fig. 2), which is filled with milk to the 
zero mark and allowed to stand in a cool 
lace for twenty to twenty-four hours. 

he cream may be aided in rising by 
warming the milk to 100° F.. and then 
setting it, in the tube, in cold water, or 
the tube may be filled half full of milk 
and the remainder with warm water, 
which raises the temperature and reduces 
the viscosity; in such case only half as 
much cream will appear as the milk is to 
be given credit for; for example, if the 
contents of a glass are half water and 
show 10 per cent.*cream upon the scale, 
this means, of course, 20 per cent. of the 
milk. If the milk is the same each day 
and is tested in the same way, there 


should be little difference in the cream - 


shown. Tubes graduated specially for 
this test are sold by dairy supply firms. 
The cream test furnishes a good oppor- 
tunity to look for sediment; if the milk 
is not clean, dirt can be seen in the bot- 
tom of the cylinder. Care should be 
taken to carry the tube quietly, so that 
neither the cream nor the sediment will 
be disturbed. 

3.—Lactometers.— Milk is a little 
heavier than water. Its specific gravity 
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varies from 1.029 to 1.033, which means 
that the weight of pure milk varies from 
1.029 to 1.088 times the weight of water. 
Departures from the standard weight, 
such as those due to the quality of the 
natural milk or to skimming or watering, 
can be measured by an instrument called 
the lactometer. This is a weighted glass 
bulb with a slender stem bearing a gradu- 
ated scale, and it is so adjusted that when 





Fig. 2.—Creamometer. 
Fig. 3.—Lactometer. 


placed in pure milk it wilt sink until some 
oint on the scale is even with the sur- 
ace of the liquid. This point is called 
the reading. Different kinds of lactome- 
ters are graduated in different ways. A 
style frequently used and known as the 
board of health lactometer registers 100 
when the specific gravity is 1.029, and 
less than 100 when the specific gravity is 
less than 1.029. A specific gay of 

038 would be indicated by 114 on this 
lactometer. 
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The Quevenne lactometer is graduated 
from 15 to 40 and indicates directly the 
specific gravity. Thus at 60° F. it would 
read 32 in milk having a specific gravity 
of 1.082 and it would read 30.5 in milk 
having a specific gravity of 1.0305. The 
best forms of lactometers have a ther- 
mometer in the stem above the lactometer 
scale so that the temperature of the milk 
can be taken at the moment the reading is 
recorded. If the temperature is above or 
below 60° F. the lactometer reading must 
be corrected, and with the Quevenne lac- 
tometer the correction is made by adding 
0.1 to the reading for each degree of tem- 
perature above 60° or subtracting 0.1 for 
each degree of temperature below 60°. 
Thus, if the Quevenne lactometer reading 
is 31 in milk having a temperature of 56°, 
the corrected reading would be 30.6 and 
the specific gravity at 60°, 1.0306 

Accurate as these instruments are, they 
cannot do more than show specific grav- 
ity. If cream, which is lighter than milk, 
is removed, the specific gravity is in- 
creased ; and if water is added, the spe- 
cific gravity is decreased. Therefore if a 
sample of milk has a high specific gravity, 
skimming is suspected; while if it has a 
low specific gravity, watering is sus- 
pected. But if gpme cream is removed 
and water is added in proper proportion, 
the specific gravity may remain un- 
changed; and this is one of the common- 
est ways of all for adulterating milk. 
such fraud is extensively practiced it can 
be detected by the creamometer test or, 
more surely, by the Babcock fat test. 

A fair opinion of the value of milk, 
so far as its composition is concerned, can 
be formed from the percentage of fat, as 
the total solids of normal milk increase 
and decrease as the amount of fat is 
greater or less. If milk has been tam- 
pered with by watering, the percentage 
of fat is reduced in the same proportion 
as the other constituents, but in a Zreater 
proportion if the milk is skimmed. As 
fat is the part that the dishonest person 
tries to abstract, the purchaser is on the 
safe side if he judges of the quality of the 
milk by the fat which it contains. Many 
tests for the fat of milk have been pro- 
posed. The lactoscope and other optical 
methods are sometimes used to determine 
the fat or “oil,” but they are inaccurate, 
and especially so in the hands of one 
without large experience. Some of them 
depend on the color of the milk or on 
the fact that the more fat there is, the 
less light will pass through a thin layer. 
But as the color of milk is not an indi- 
cation of its richness, and the same 
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amount of fat will retard more light 
when in smal] than when in large glob- 
ules, these methods may give incorrect re- 
sults and are therefore unreliable. 

4.— Formaldehyde, Test for.—Denigés 
(Jour. Phar. Chim.) recommends the 
following method: To 10 c.cm. of milk 
add 1 c.cm. of fuchsine sulphurous acid. 
allow to stand five minutes; then add 2 
c.cm. of pure hyd¢ochloric acid and shake. 
If formaldehyde is not present, the mix- 
ture remains yellowish-white; while if 
present, a blue-violet color is produced. 

is test will detect 0.02 gram of an- 
hydrous formaldehyde in one liter of milk. 

5.—Heated Milk, Test for.—Wilkinson 
and Peters publish the following method 
of determining whether milk has or has 
not been heated: To 10 parts of the milk 
add 2 parts of a 4 per cent. alcoholic so- 
lution of benzidin, 2 parts of a 3 per 
cent. solution of hydrogen dioxide and a 
drop or two of acetic acid. A blue color- 
ation is instantly produced in raw milk. 
but not in milk that has been heated 
above 137° F. In mixtures of raw and 
cooked milk, 15 per cent. of raw milk 
ave a distinct, and even 10 per cent. a 
aint blue coloration; but the addition of 
5 per cent. of raw milk cannot be de- 
tected. If the hydrogen peroxide is omit- 
ted, the process may be used to detect the 
presence of that substance in the milk. 

6.—Litmus Test—H. D. Richmond 
(Chem. News) reports that litmus paper 
is entirely useless for testing the acidity 
of milk, this material often giving a re- 
action with perfectly fresh milk. Litmus 
paper may be either red, containing only 
the acid; or blue, containing besides the 
acid a varying amount of alkali, so that 
the paper may contain either all red par- 
ticles of litmus, all blue, or an_inter- 
mediate mixture of the two. If these 
varieties of paper are applied to partially 
neutralized acids of various strength con- 
tradictory results may be obtained. Milk 
contains phosphoric aéld in several states 
of neutralization. If milk is tested with 
a blue litmus, the paper having its acid 
entirely neutralized is more alkaline than 
the milk, and a portion of the alkali will 
pass into the liquid until equilibrium is 
restored; in. consequence the litmus be- 
comes less alkaiine and turns slightly red. 
f red litmus paper, which is more acid 
than the milk, is employed, alkali will 
pass from the liquid to the paper and 
turn it slightly blue. Litmus paper of 
some intermediate stage would not be 
affected. 
_ t.—Water, Test for.—A German chem- 
ist furnishes a very simple procedure for 
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testing the amount of water in milk. All 
that is required is a small quantity of 
plaster of Paris, say 1 oz. ‘This is mixed 
with the milk to a stiff paste and then 
allowed to stand. With milk of 1,030 
specific gravity and a temperature of 
60° F., it will harden in ten hours; if 25 
per cent. of water is present, in two 
hours; if 50 per cent., in one hour and a 
half; and with 75 per cent., in thirty 
minutes. Skimmed milk which has been 
standing for twenty-four hours, and is 
of 1,033 specific gravity, sets in four 
hours; with 50 per cent. of water in one 
hour, and with 75 per cent. in 30 minutes. 
IIeat should not be applied, as then the 
use of the thermometer would be required. 
ue test is certainly very simple and not 
costly. 


POULTRY 
Chicken Feed. 


For Young Chickens.—Eggs which are 
not fertile are boiled for 4% hour and are 
then ground in a meat chopper without 
removing the shells. They are then mixed 
with six times their bulk of rolled oats. 
This mixture is used for 2 or 3 days, 
until the chicks have learned how to eat. 
It is fed in connection with chicken grit 
short-cut clover or chaff. After the t ird 
day the chicks are fed a mixture of hard, 
tine broken grains. The following method 
(1) is recommended by the United States 
Department of Agriculture: Cracked 
wheat, 15 parts by weight; pinhead oats 
(granulated oatmeal), 10 parts; fine 
screened cracked corn, 15 parts; fine 
cracked peas, 3 parts; broken rice, 2 
parts; chick grit, 5 parts; fine charcoal 
(chick size), 2 parts. 

Several of the prepared dry commercial 
chicken feeds may be substituted for the 
broken grains if desired. They are not, 
however, to be considered more desirable 
than the home-mixed broken grains men- 
tioned above. Where there is only a 
small quantity of chickens, it is perhaps 
as well to buy the feed ready prepared. 
The chicks should always have clean 
water, sharp grit and fine charcoal. 

At 9 o’clock in the morning the rolled 
oats and egg mixture should be used 
and they should not be allowed to feed 
more than five minutes. At 12.80 P. M. 
the hard grain mixture is fed and at 4.30 
P. M. or 5 o’clock they are fed all they 
wish te eat of the rolled oats and egg 
mixture. 

»When they are about 3 weeks old the 
rolled oats and egg mixture is gradually 
displaced by a mixture having the follow- 
ing composition: Wheat bran (clean), 2 
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parts by weight; cornmeal, 4 parts; mid- 
dlings, or “red dog” flour, 2 parts; lin- 
seed meal, 1 part; screened beef scrap, 2 
parts. 

This mixture is moistened with water 
just enough so that it is not sticky, but 
will crumble when a handful is squeezed 
and then released. The birds are de- 
veloped far enough by this time so that 
the tin plates are discarded for light 
troughs with low sides, Young chicks like 
the moist mash better than that not 
moistened, and will eat more of it in a 
short time. There is no danger from the 
free use of the properly made mash twice 
a day, and since it is already ground the 
young birds can eat and digest more of it 
than when the feed is all coarse. This 
is a very important fact and should be 
taken advantage of at the time when the 
young chicks are most susceptible to rapid 
growth, but the development must be 
moderate during the first few weeks. 
The digestive organs must be kept in nor- 
mal condition by the partial use of hard 
feed, and the gizzard must not be de- 
prived of its legitimate work and allowed 
to become weak by disuse. 

By the time the chicks are 5 or 6 weeks 
old the small broken grains are discon- 
tinued and the two litter feeds are wholly 
of screened cracked corn and _ whole 
wheat. Only good clean wheat that is 
not sour or musty should be used. 

When young chicks are fed as de- 
scribed, the results have always been sat- 
isfactory if the chicks have not been 
given too much of the scratch feed and if 
the dishes of ground material have been 
removed immediately after the meal was 
completed. The objections to this system 
of feeding are the extra labor involved in 
preparing the eggs, mixing the feed with 
water and removing the troughs at the 
proper time. 

Method 2 is similar to method 1, except 
that fine beef scrap is used instead of 
boiled eggs, and the mash jis not mois- 
tened. : 

Early in the morning the chicks are 
given the hard feed on the floor litter as 
described in Method 1. At 9 o’clock they 
are fed a mixture having the following 
composition: Rolled oats, 2 parts by 
weight; wheat bran, 2 parts; cornmeal, 2 

arts; linseed meal, part; screened 
ef scrap, 1 part. 

This is given in the plates or troughs, 
and the dishes are removed after ten min- 


utes’ use. 

At 12.30 the hard grains are fed again, 
and at 4.30 or 5 the dry-meal mixture is 
given to them for half an hour or left 
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until their bedtime. The meal being dry, 
the chicks cannot eat it as readily as they 
can the egg and rolled oats or the mois- 
tened mash. For that reason it is left for 
them to feed upon longer than when 
moistened with the egg and water, but is 
never left before them more than ten min- 
utes at the 9 o’clock feeding time. The 
aim is to give them enough at each of 
the four meals so that their desire for 
food may be satisfied at the time, but to 
make sure that they have nothing left to 
lunch upon. It is desired to have their 
crops empty of feed before feeding them 
again. en treated in this way they 
will have sharp appetites when the feeder 
appears, and come racing out from the 
brooder to meet him. If they have been 
overfed at the previous meal, and have 
lunched when they saw fit, they do not 
care for the feeder’s come If overfed 
a few times the creatures become debili- 
tated and worthless. 

What has been said so far is with ref- 
erence to chicks that are hatched out in 
early spring, at a season of the year when 
it is impossible under the climatic condi- 
tions in Maine for them to get out of 
doors for work. 


Feeding Hens. 


_ The following method of feeding hens 
is that recommended in Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 357 of the Department of Agriculture, 
entitled “Methods of Poultry Manage- 
ment at the Maine Agricultural EXxperi- 
ment Station” : 

The method of feed now employed is in 
detail as follows: Early in the morning 
for each 100 hens 4 quarts of whole corn 
is scattered on the litter, which is 6 to 8 
inches deep on the floor, This is not 
mixed into the litter, for the straw is dry 
and light, and enough of the grain is hid- 
den so the birds commence scratching for 
it almost immediately. At 10 o’clock they 
are fed in the same way, 2 quarts of 
wheat and 2 quarts of oats. This is all 
of the regular feeding that is done. 

The use of corn and corn-meal as ma- 
jor ba of the feed of hens kept for egg 

roduction has been very generally con- 
emned by poultrymen and farmers, 
until it is now used only as a very minor 
part of the ration for the fear that its 
use will cause overfatness and interfere 
with egg making. When used more 
freely and made a prominent factor in 
the ration it has been thought best to 
have the kernels broken, so that in hunt- 
ing and scratching for the small pieces 
the birds might get the exercise needed to 
keep themselves in health and vigor. -It 
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was reasoned that even a small quantity 
of whole corn could be readily seen and 
picked up from the straw litter with little 
exertion and that the vices of luxury and 
idleness would follow. In order to test 
this view an experiment was carried out 
at the station in the winter of 1906-7 
in which whole corn was substituted for 
cracked corn in the ration of 500 laying 
pullets. A control lot of 500 received 
cracked corn. All other conditions affect- 
ing the two lots were kept as nearly iden- 
tical as possible. The result of the ex- 
periment was that there was no appre- 
ciable difference in regard to either egg 
producice, health or general well-being 
tween the two flocks of birds. 

Besides the dry whole grain a dry 
mash is kept always before the birds. 
Along one side of the room is the feed 
trough with its slatted front, and in it is 
kept a supply of dry meals mixed to- 
gether. This dry-meal mixture or mash 
has the following composition: Wheat 
bran, 2 parts by weight; corn-meal, 1 
part; middlings, 1 part; gluten meal or 
brewers’ grains, 1 part; linseed meal, 1 
part; beef scrap, 1 part. 

These materials are spread on the floor 
in layers one above another and shoveled 
together until thoroughly mixed, then 
kept in stock for supplying tbe trough. 
The trough is never allowed to remain 
empty. The dry-meal mixture is con- 
stantly within reach of all of the birds, 
and they help themselves at will. 

Oyster shells, dry cracked bone, grit 
and charcoal are kept in slatted troughs 
and are accessible at all times. A mod- 
erate supply of mangolds and plenty of 
clean water is furnished. About 5 pounds 
of clover hay cut into 44-inch lengths is 
fed dry daily to each 100 birds in winter. 
When the wheat, oats and cracked corn 
are given, the birds are always ready and 
anxious for them, and they scratch in the 
litter for the very last kernel before 
going to the trough where an abundance 
of feed is in store. 

t is very evident that the hens like the 
broken and whole grains better than the 
mixture of the fine, dry materials; yet 
they by no means dislike the latter, for 
they help themselves to it, a mouthful or 
two at a time, whenever they seem to 
need it, and never go to bed with empty 
crops, 80 far as noted. They apparently 
do not like it well enough to gorge them- 
selves with it, and sit down, loaf, get 
overfat and lay soft-shelled eggs, as is so 
commonly the case with Plymouth Rocks 
when they are given warm morning 
mashes in troughs. 
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Some of the advantages of this method 
of feeding are that the mash is put in the 
troughs at any convenient time, only 
guarding against an exhaustion of the 
supply, and the entire avoidance of the 
mobbing that always occurs at trough 
feeding when that is made a meal of the 
day, whether it be at morning or eve- 
ning. There are no tailings to be gath- 
ered up or wasted, as is common when a 
full meal of mash is given at night. The 
labor is very much less, enabling a per- 
son to care for more birds than when the 
regular evening meal is given. | 

or green feed during winter and 
spring mangolds are used. They are 
liked by the birds, and when properly 
harvested and cared for remain crisp and 
sound until late spring. They are fed 
whole, by sticking them onto projecting 
nails about a foot and & half above the 
floor. Care must be exercised in feeding 
them, as they are a laxative when used 
too freely. the average about a peck 
er day to 100 hens can be safely used. 
hey would eat a much greater quantity 
if they could get it. 

The average amounts of the materials 
eaten by each hen .during one year 
are about as follows: Grain and the meal 
mixture, 90 Ib.; oyster shell, 4 lb.; dry 
cracked bone, 2.4 Ib.; grit, 2 lb.; charcoal, 
2.4 lb.; clover, 10 Ib. 


Pigeons’ Food. 


Asafetida, 1 dram; potassium nitrate, 
4 drams; magnesium sulphate, 1 0oz.; pre- 
pared chalk, 1 oz.; licorice, 2 oz.; fine 
sand, 2 oz.; corn-meal, 12 oz. 


Poultry Food. 


Fecundity of the hen is dependent 
upon other things than the medicine 
which she takes. Birds in a wild state 
are independent of the apothecary; it 
is only when they have been deprived 
of their natural food and surroundings 
that chemicals have to be resorted to, 
and then with but doubtful effect. 

Poultry to be profitable should be 
healthy, and to be healthy they should be 
kept clean, free from parasites, have 
plenty of room in which to rove by day, 
an airy roost by night, a variety of food, 
including green stuff and meat and gravel 
to aid in its digestion, and an abundance 
of fresh water. 

Secluded retreats in which to make 
their nest should also be provided for 
the fowls. 

But many fowis are deprived of some 
or all of these goc¢ things. 
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There is a great similarity between 
the various poultry powders and foods. 
The powders are popularly supposed to 
increase the egg-laying power of hens. 
We quote a few typical formulas: 

_ 1.—Powdered eggshell or phosphate of 
lime, 4 oz.; iron sulphate, 4 0oz.; pow- 
dered capsicum, 4 oz.; powdered fenu- 
greek, 2 oz.; powdered black pepper, 1 
oz.; silver sand, 2 oz.; powdered lentils, 

OZ. 

A tablespoonful to be mixed with suf- 
ficient food for twenty hens. 

2.—Oyster shells, ground, 5 oz.; mag- 
nesia, 1 oz.; calcium carbonate, 3 0z.; 
bone, ground, 1% oz.; mustard bran, 14% 
0Z.; capsicum, 1 oz.; sodium chloride, 1 
oz.; iron sulphate, % oz.; sodium car- 
bonate, % oz.; sulphur, oz.; beef, 
lean, dried and powdered, 10 oz.; fine 
sand, 10 oz.; corn-meal, 20 oz.; linseed- 
meal, 20 oz. 

Reduce all to moderately coarse pow- 
der and mix well. 

The above are formulas that are recom- 
mended by poultrymen, and pharmacists 
should not condemn them, even if they do 
seem polypharmic. Poultrymen have ideas 
of their own about the value of compli- 
cated formule. 

3.—Mustard, 4 oz.; fenugreek, 3 o0z.; 
oyster shells, ground, 244 0oz.; bone, 114 
oz.; sodium sulphate, 1 oz.; capsicum, 
2 oz.3 black antimony, 2 oz.; venetian 
red, 2 oz.; corn-flour, 4 oz.; asafetida, 

gr. Reduce all to powder and mix 
well. 

A tablespoonful is to be mixed with 
Senge meal or porridge to feed twenty 

ens. 

4.—Iron sulphate, 1 0oz.; red pepper 
pods, 1 oz.; black pepper, 2 oz.; calcium 
hosphate, 8 oz.; bread crust or crackers, 
8 oz.; fenugreek, 4 oz. Powder the in- 
gredients, and add four parts of clean 
white sand. If preferred, well boiled 
white beans may be used instead of the 
bread crust. The beans should be pressed 
through a colander to remove the hull, 
and then worked up with the powders. 
Label as follows: ‘“#‘or every dozen 
hens, add one level tablespoonful of the 
powder to the ordinary food, mixing it 
thoroughly, so that it may be as evenly 
distributed as possible. 

5.—Bone, ground, or slacked lime, 12 
oz.: gentian, powdered, 1 oz.; capsicum, 
powdered, 1 02. ; ginger, powdered, 2 0oz.; 
sulphur, 1 oz. t a teaspoonful in a 
quart of food. 

6.—Ground bone or phosphate of lime, 
12 oz.; capsicum, 1 oz.; ginger, 2 0o2.; 
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cantharides, 1 dram; potassium nitrate, 
oz. Put a teaspoonful in a quart of 
food. 
7—yster shells in coarse powder, 
2,400 parts; calcium carbonate, 
parts; calcium phosphate, 380 parts; 
powdered black pepper, 500 parts; pow- 
dered red pepper, 40 parts; iron oxide, 
60 parts; chlorides, phosphates and sul- 
phates, soluble in water, parts. 
8.—Powdered red pepper, 2 0z.; pow- 
dered allspice, 4 oz.; powdered ginger, 
6 oz. Mix by sifting. One tablespoon- 
ful to be mixed with every pound of food 
and fed two or three times a week. 
9.—Mix the following substances thor- 
oughly after they are reduced to a coarse 
powder: 1 part of sodium chloride, % 
part of iron sulphate, the same quantity 
of sodium carbonate and the same quan- 
tity of sulphur. Add 10 parts of lean 
beef, dried and pulverized, 10 parts of 
fine sand, 20 parts of Indian corn, and as 
much linseed cake. 


Remedies for Croup, Gape, Lice, Etc. 


1.— Croup.— Potassium chlorate, 2 
av.oz.; cubebs, 2 av.oz.; anise, 1 av.oz.; 
licorice root, 3 av.oz. Reduce all to 
owder and mix well. Mix a teaspoon- 
ul of this with food for sixty hens. 

2.— Gape» Cure. — Take a wooden 
box, a little bigger than a biscuit-tin, and 
divide it in two by means of a piece of 
wire netting. Place half of an ordinary 
brick, made very hot by means of fire, 
on one side of wire netting and the chicks 
on the other. Cover the whole box with 
a cloth, and then insert under the cloth 
a tablespoon with teaspoonful of car- 
bolic acid. Pour the liquid on to the 
hot brick and withdraw spoon. The 
fumes will cure the chicks in two min- 
utes. 

Take out the chicks just before they 
are apparently suffocated. 

Be careful to keep the hands and face 
away from the liquid when it is poured 
iN to the brick, as it will blister the 

De 

If chicks are not cured keep them in 
the fumes longer. 

b.—Powdered camphor, 4 drams; per- 
oxide of iron, 8 drams; powdered fenu- 
greek, 8 drams; powdered licorice, 3 
oz. Mix. Two teaspoonfuls to be mix 
with the food of a dozen fowls. 

3.—Lice Haterminator.—a.—Make the 
roosts perfectly clean with hot soap and 
water, and afterward apply spirits of 
turpentine or kerosene oil. Also strew 
pome sprigs and branches over the floor 
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of the coop. The building should be kept 
clean. 

b.—Gas tar, 12 oz.; sodium hydroxide, 
2 oz.; sulphur, 4 oz.; rosin, 2 oz.; water, 
1 gal. Boil the tar with the soda and 
some of the water; add the rosin; after 
dissolving, add the sulphur and the bal- 
ance of the water. 

4.—Roup.—a.—Licorice, 2 oz.; anise, 
1 oz.; cubebs, 1 oz.; capsicum, 10 gr.; 
potass. chlorate, 1 oz. The ingredients, 
all in fine powder, should be intimately 
mixed. 

b.—Calomel, 1 dram; antimonial pow- 
der, 1 dram; powdered licorice, 1 dram; 
copaiba, enough. Make sixty pills, and 
give one night and morning. 

5.—Tonio Pills for Pigeons and Poul- 
try—The following two formulas are 
from the Pharmaceutical Journal: a— 
Red cinchona bark, 1 gr.; extract of 
calumba, gr.; extract of chamomile, 
60 gr.; extract of gentian, 60 gr. Mix. 
Dose, 4 to 12 grains. 

b.—Ferrous sulphate, 60 egr.: extract 


of jaborandi, 1 gr. Mix. Dose 2 to 6 
grains. 
c.—Gentian, 1 dram; capsicum, 1 


dram; fenugreek, 1 dram; black anti- 
mony, 2 drams; licorice, 6 oz. Reduce 
all the ingredients to powder and mix 
thoroughly. Put a tablespoonful in the 
food for two or three dozen times, every 
day or two. 


Weight of Hen Eggs. 


A German agricultural journal gives 
the following table showing the variation 
in weight between eggs of the same 
family of chickens, and of the compara- 
tive value of the product of different 
kinds of fowls: 


Weight of 
Whole 


Eggs. Shell 
Grains. Grains. Net. 
Common hen, small 635.60 84.8 550.54 
Common hen, mean 738.85 92.58 645.77 
Common hen, large 802.36 93.25 709.11 
Italian hen. eeeu enna 840.00 92.60 147.50 
Houdan ...ccocceseee 9656. 93.50 853.10 
La Filesche.....cce«e. 926.50 94.25 835.25 
Brahma ...ccccscccce 1,025.60 114.86 910.64 


From this it will be seen that the 
Houdans and Brahmas are the most 
rofitable producers, as far as food value 
is concerned—provided, of course, they 
i ; equally prolific with the ordinary 
owl. 

Another calculation made by our au- 
thority is the number of eggs to the 
pound, of the various weights. This is 
as follows: Small ordinary eggs (685 
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gr.), 12.20; large ordinary eggs (802 gr.), 
9.25; Houdan eggs, 8; Brahma, mean, 
7.4; Brahma, large, 7.1. 


VETERINARY FORMULAS 


Miscellaneous. 


Anesthetics.—The following are taken 
from the Revue pharm. des Flandres: 

1.—Billroth’s Mixture.—Chloroform, 3 
parts; sulphuric ether, 1 part; alcohol, 1 
part. 

2.—English Mixture——Sulphuric ether, 
3 parts; chloroform, 2 parts; alcohol, 1 
part. Mix. 

3.— Wachsmith’s Mixture. — Chloro- 
fom, 5 parts; oil of turpentine, rectified, 

part. 

Condition Powder for Stock—1.— 
Cream of tartar, 5 Ib.; sulphur, 5 Ib.; 
white rosin, 5 Ib.; gum guaiacum, 8 IJb.; 
potassium nitrate, 2 lb.; gentian, 5 Ib.; 
sulphuret of antimony, 6 oz. Reduce the 
ingredients to fine powder and mix inti- 
mately. 

2.—Sulphur, 2 lb.; fenugreek, 4 IJb.; 
eream tartar, 1 lb.; licorice, 1 lb.; black 
antimony, 4 lb.; gentian, 14 lb.; aniseed, 
Y% lb.; common salt, 1 Ib. Dose, 1 oz. 
daily for 2 or 3 weeks. 

3.—Powdered fenugreek, 8 0z.; pow- 
dered black antimony, 2 oz.; sulphur, 4 
oz.; powdered rosin, 2 0z.; powdered ni- 
, rate of potassium, 3 oz.; Epsom salt, 

0Z. 
4.—Saltpeter, 1 0oz.; ginger, 2 oz.; 
fenugreek, 3 oz.; black antimony, 1 oz.; 
licorice, 1 oz.; linseed meal, 8 oz. 

Embrocations.—1.—White of 3 eggs; 
pyroligneous acid, 5 oz; water, 5 0oz.; 
oil of turpentine, 4% 0oz.; alcohol, 6 oz. 

2.—Spirit of camphor, 1 pt.; tincture 
of capsicum and myrrh, 12 oz.; oil of 
turpentine, 12 oz.; linseed oil, 4 oz.; oil 
of stone (crude petroleum), 1% pt.; oil 
of amber, 2 oz.; oil of origanum, 8 oz.; 
Barbadoes tar, 1% oz. 

3.—Barbed Wire Liniment.—a.—Crude 
carbolic acid, 4 oz.; pine tar, 4 0z.; oil 
of spike, 4 oz.; cheap lubricating oil, to 
make 4 pt. The lubricating oil here 
mentioned may be any that happens to be 
on hand, but the best is the heavy, stiff, 
cheap “black oil” which may be pur- 
chased at about 10 cents a gallon. is 
oil is a good healing agent of itself, and 
Is also a good disinfectant and insecticide. 
It is largely used for this latter purpose, 
and with very satisfactory results. 

b—Carbolic acid, 54 oz.; spirits tur- 
pentine, 14% oz.; pine tar, 244 0z.; fish 
oil, q. s. 16 oz. M. :—Apply to cuts after 
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first washing with warm water and cas- 
tile soap. 

e.—Carbolic acid, 4 fil.dr.; pine tar, 2 
oz.; oil turpentine, 1 fi.oz.; fish oil, to 
make 1 pt. : 

d.—Raw linseed oil, 10 oz.; pot. ni- 
trate, 1 oz.; lead acetate, 1 oz.; Sulphuric 
acid, 1 0oz.; carbolic acid, 44 oz Mix 
carefully. 

4.—Magoffin’s Queen Balm.—Camphor, 
2 oz.; myrrh, 2 0z.; guaiac, 1 02z.; capsi- 
cum, 2 oz.; oil of sassafras, 1 02.; oil of 
hemlock, 1 0z.; alcohol, 1 gal. Macerate, 
with occasional agitation, for seven days; 
then filter. 

For bruises, sprains, frostbites, burns, 
rheumatism, ulcers, etc., use by applying 
freely to all parts affected, “warming it 
in” well with warm flannel. 

Magoffin’s Horse and Cattle Powder.— 
Powdered copperas, 5 Ib.; pended rosin, 
5 lb.; powdered sulphur, 5 lb.; powdered 
saltpeter, 3 Ib.; ground oil cake, 10 lb.; 
powdered asafetida, 3 lb.; powdered alum, 
3 Ib. Mix carefully by means of sieve. 
Directions: Give a horse a heaping spoon- 
ful every morning, in wet oats or proven- 
der, for six or eight mornings; afterward 
the same every other day for a few days. 
The same dose for a hog or cow and 
double the quantity for an ox. 


Cattle. 


ig Meal.—Pea meal, 344 Ib.; len- 
til meal, Ib.; fenugreek, 4% Ib.; bar- 
ley meal, 14 lb.; crushed linseed, 7 Ib. 
Mix.—Chem. and Drug. 

2.—Nutritiwe Powder for Catile.—a.— 
Fenum grecum, 4; linseed, 4; juniper 
berries, 4; rosin, 4; mustard, 4; Glau- 
ber’s salt, 8; common salt, 3; flowers of 
sulphur, 3; green vitriol, 3; black anti- 
mony, 1; Chili saltpeter, 1; coriander, 1. 

b.—Sulphide of antimony, 4; flowers 
of sulphur, 4; bean or malt flour, 225. 
Dose, 1 tablespoonful in the feed. 

c.—Flowers of sulphur, 2; fenugreek 
seed, 4; tartar, 1; licorice, 1; Chili salt- 
peter, 1; sulphide of antimony, 0.5; gen- 
tian, 0.25; aniseed, 0.25; common salt, 
1. Dose, 1 oz. daily fpr two or three 
weeks, 

d.—Gentian, 4; licorice, 4; fenugreek, 
16; saltpeter, 4; common salt, 4. 

e—Aromatic powder, 2; asafetida, 
0.25; tartar, 0.75; sulphide of antimony, 


f.—Sulphide of antimony, 10; flowers 
of sulphur, 9; elm bark, 4; rosin, 2; 
Chili saltpeter, 2; aniseed, Dose, 
heaped tablespoonful once or twice a day. 
EP hg dog green vitriol, 5; can- 
tharides, 1; ginger, 3; sulphide of anti- 
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mony, 6; Chili saltpeter, 5; flowers of 
sulphur, 10; linseed, 10; gentian, 7; tar- 
tar, 3; rosin, 5; aniseed, 5. Dose, one 
tablespoonful once or twice a day in 
the feed, or mixed with molasses, honey, 
or glycerine in one mass, which is given 
in a capsule of gum. 

h.—Tartar, 5; flowers of sulphur, 5; 
rosin, 5; guaiacum, 3; Chili saltpeter, 
2; gentian, 5; golden sulphur, 6 

i—Gentian, 100; fenugreek, 50; fen- 
nel, 50; cattle salt, 300; bicarbonate of 
soda, 100; Glauber’s salt, 400; saltpeter, 
50; juniper berries, 

3.—Milk Powder for Oows.—a.—For 
increasing the flow of milk in cows, 
Hager’s Manual recommends the follow- 
ing mixture: Potassium nitrate, 1 part; 
alum, 1 part; sublimed sulphur, 1 part; 
prepared chalk, 1 part; white bole, 2 
parts; red clover, 5 parts; anise, 10 
parts; fennel, 10 parts; salt, 10 parts. 
All should be in tolerably fine powder 
and should be well mixed. The directions 
are to give one or two handfuls with the 
morning feed. 


b.—Dieterich’s Manual recommends 
this: Caraway, 12 parts; calamus, 12 
arts; salt, 5 parts; sulphur, 3 parts. 
ive twice daily two heaping tablespoon- 
eb of this powder in a liter of warm 
eer. 

4.—Spiced Oaitle Food.—Locust bean 
meal, 6 cwt.; Indian meal, 10 cwt.; lin- 
seed cake meal, 3 cwt.; sulphur, 1 qr. 
12 lb.; saltpeter, 1 gr. 12 lb.; common 
salt, 1 qr. 2 Ib.; fenugreek, 20 Ib.; gen- 
tian, 10 lb.; sulphate of iron, 5 Ib.; ani- 
seed, 4 lb.3; ground ginger, $ Ib.; total, 
20 cwt. 1 qr. 12 Ib. 


Dogs. 


Appetite Pills for Dogs.—Calamus, 
6 grams; dried sodium sulphate, 6 grams; 
sodium bicarbonate, 2 grams; powdered 
rhubarb, 2 grams. Mix and form into 
six pills, with syrup. Give one pill twice 
daily. 

Asthma.—1.—Asthma claims its vic- 
tims among dogs, especially old or pet 
dogs overfed with sweets and meat. The 
most striking symptom is difficulty in 
breathing. The respiratory movement is 
done by two apparent efforts, but the in- 
spiration is performed with ease. Respi- 
ration is more difficult after feeding, 
being accomplished by a peculiar cough 
resembling a grunt. e animal does not 
thrive, and becomes pot-bellied. A good 
sharp purgative should be given, and the 
bowels kept open for some time. All 
Juxuries must be withdrawn, only good 
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food, such as porridge, being given. If 


the patient cannot relish such simple 
food let it do without. A teaspoonful of 
the following mixture should be given 
twice daily or when breathing becomes 
painful and heavy: a: arsenicalis, 1 
dram; spt. ether nit., 2 drams; spt. am- 
mon. arom., 2 drams; syr. scille ad., 1 
Oz. 

2.—For Chronic Asthmatic Cough: Ex- 
tract of hemlock, 30 gr.; extract of hen- 
bane, 10 gr.; powdered digitalis, 20 gr. 
Form a mass with conserve of rose or 
other suitable excipient, and make into 
ten pills. Give one night and morning. 

Catarrh.—Catarrh (coryza or cold) 
affecting the head is a common and 
troublesome complaint to which the dog 
is subject. There is no doubt that it is 
a form of influenza, and it often accom- 
panies distemper. The complaint is not 
usually dangerous, nor does it prove fatal 
in the majority of cases, but may de- 
velop seriously if neglected. The affected 
animal is more or less feverish, with or 
without a discharge from the eyes and 
nostrils. There is also a certain amount 
of sneezing, and occasionally a sore throat 
is contracted. In treating such cases, 
give a mild dose of castor oil or glycerine. 
Keep the dog in a warm and even tem- 
perature and hold its head over a basin 
of hot water containing a teaspoonful of 
eucalyptus oil to each pint of water. 
The following mixture should be given 
in doses of one teaspoonful night and 
morning: ‘Tr. opii, 1 dram; tr. lavand. 
co., 1 dram; tr. camph. co., 4 drams; liq. 
ammon. acet., 2 drams; syr. scille ad., 2 
oz. If the throat seems to be much in- 
flamed or painful a poultice of hot sand 
or salt tied around the neck close up to 
the head will gradually give relief. 

Colic—Colic is an ailment to which 
dogs are subject, although the fact is not 
generally known, as the animal has all 
the appearance of being mad—the ignorant 
immediately pronouncing it as_ such. 
Treatment should begin with a good dose 
of a purgative, followed by whisky, laud- 
anum, chlorodyne or other anodyne at 
hand. Rub the stomach well and apply 
hot cloths at intervals, or preferably give 
a good warm bath, rubbing well while 
in the bath and dry thoroughly afterward. 
Keep the dog warm and dry until pur- 
gation ensues. In after-feeding give 
small pieces of fish, beef tea, soups, etc. 
2 assist the stomach to recover norma 
action. 


Oonstipation.—Magnesium sulphate, 1 
oz.; syrup of buckthorn, 4 drams: com- 
pound tincture of chloroform, 80 minims; 
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Dose, from 


water, enough to make 6 oz. 
Let 


2 drams to 2 oz. in the morning. Le 
the animal have all the dog grass (triti- 
<um) he will eat. In a field he will find 
it for himself, or if it is gathered and 
taken to him fresh, he will eat it. 
Cough Micture—Tincture of _bella- 
donna, 4 drams; syrup of squill, 4 drams; 
paregoric, 1 oz.; water, enough to make 
6 oz. Dose, a teaspoonful three times a 


day. 

Diarrhea.—Rub the abdomen with a 
mixture of equal parts of the spirits of 
camphor and juniper, and give each 
morning and evening a pill containing: 
Opium, 8 gr.; althea, 3 gr.; licorice root, 
15 gr. Keep the animal warm and feed 
him on simple, easily digested foods. 

Distemper—1.—Distemper is one of 
the most common diseases among young 
dogs, and has been likened to measles. 
For its cure, a pill, two or three times 
a week, composed of the following, has 
been recommended: Antimonial powder, 
2% gr.; mercury with chalk, 2 gr.; 
Dover’s powder, 3 gr.; quinine sulphate, 
11% gr.; extract of nux vomica, % gr. 
is well to see that the animal’s bowels 
are kept open. 

2.—Fluid extract of buckthorn, 1 072.3 
tincture of ginger, 44 oz.; syrup of po 
pies, 2 oz.; syrup, 1 oz.; cod-liver oil, 
enough to make 8 oz. Give a dessert- 
spoonful three times a day. 

Dog Biscuit.—The Pharmaceutische 
Zeitung of Berlin gives the following de- 
scription of the manufacture of dog bis- 
cuit: 

The waste portions of meat and tallow, 
including the skin and fiber, have for 
years been imported from tallow factories 
in the Argentine Republic, in the form 
of great blocks, and most of the dog 
bread made by modern manufacturers 
consists principally of these remnants, 
chopped and mixed with flour. They con- 
tain a good deal of firm fibrous tissue 
and a large percentage of fat, but are 
lacking in nutritive salts, which must be 
added to make good dog bread, just as 
in the case of the meat-flour made from 
the waste of meat-extract factories. The 
flesh of dead animals is not used by any 
reputable manufacturers, for the reason 
that it gives a dark color to the dough, 
has an unpleasant odor, and, if not prop- 
erly sterilized, would be injurious to dogs 
as a steady diet. 

Wheat flour, containing as little bran 
as pom is generally used, oats, rye 
or Indian corn being only mixed in to 
make special varieties, or, as in the case 
of Indian meal, for cheapness. Rye flour 
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would give a good flavor, but it dries 
slowly, and the biscuits would have to go 
through a special process of drying, after 
baking, else they would mold and spoil. 
To make it keep well dog bread must 
be made from good wheat flour, of a me- 
dium sort, mixed with 15 or 16 per cent. 
of sweet, dry chopped meat, well baked 
and dried like pilot bread or crackers. 
This is the rule for all the standard 
dog bread on the market. There are ad- 
mixtures which affect more or less its 
nutritive value, such as salt, vegetables, 
chopped bones or bone-meal, phosphate 
of lime and other nutritive salts. In 
preparing the dough and in baking, care 
must be taken to keep it light and porous. 

Ear Canker.—1.—Do not use a strong 
styptic, as is frequently done, but an 
emollient—say, at first, a little warm oil 
of sweet almond. This the dog will not 
resent, and afterward he is willing to 
be treated further, while if the first ap- 
plication hurts him there will be trouble 
about giving a second. The following 
is a good lotion: Zinc oxide, 1 dram; 
zinc sulphate, 10 gr.; boric acid, 30 gr.; 
glycerine, 4 drams; water, enough to 
make 3 oz. 

2.—A dry dressing of iodoform, boric 
acid, zinc oxide, or starch will some- 
times effect a cure. 

3.—For old ulcerations use: Carbolic 
acid, 10 m.; oil of sweet almond, 1 oz. 
Administer mild laxatives and do not al- 
low the ear to get wet. 

Emetic Powders—Calomel, 45 gr.; tar- 
tar emetic, 45 gr.; vermilion, 1 gr. To 
produce emesis give from 1 to 3 gr.,, 
dropped on the tongue or with milk. A 
like quantity of tartar emetic alone; or 
of turpeth mineral, have the same effect; 
or a teaspoonful of common salt may 
be given. 

Fits, or Epilepsy.—Zinc oxide, 20 gr.; 
sulphur, 75 gr.; jalap, 75 gr.; extract of 
green hellebore, 20 gr.; extract of gen- 
tian, enough to form a mass. Make 
pills and give one three times a day. 

Gastritis.—Over-feeding or the pres- 
ence of a fish bone in the membrane of 
the stomach are two things, among oth- 
ers, which may cause gastritis in a dog. 
Frequent vomiting of water, inability to 
retain food, great thirst, and rapid loss 
of condition mark this trouble. Some- 
times the patient will stretch his abdo- 
men out over a cool stone, as if to allay 
internal burning. Give him bismuth sub- 
carbonate, 6 gr.; diluted hydrochloric 
acid, 2 m.; compound tragacanth powder, 
2 gr.; water, enough to make 90 m. Give 
also plenty of ice-cold water and a few 
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drops of brandy now and then. Keep the 
patient on milk diet, milk puddings, etc. 

Lavative Draft—Magnesium saiphate, 
214 drams; potassium nitrate, 30 gr.; 
tincture of jalap, 25 m.; water, enough 
to make 1 oz. 

Mange—This is a parasitic disease, 
there being two kinds, one caused by 
the sarcoptes canis and the other, and 
more slow and persistent kind, by the 
demodex folliculorum. 

1—For the first kind a wash made of 
equal parts of the oils of tar, olives and 
turpentine is good, or an ointment con- 
sisting of: Sulphur, 1 o0z.; potassium 
carbonate, 30 gr.; petrolatum, 4 oz. 

2—The other kind of mange, which 
causes the dog to rub his back under 
chair rounds, etc., is treated by closely 
clipping the hair over the affected por- 
tions—along the spine—and_ rubbing 
every ey with: Jreosote, 4 drams; 
olive oil, 7 0oz.; solution of potassa, 1 oz. 

3.—Yellow mercurous iodide, 10 gr.; 
salicylic acid, % oz.; sublimed sulphur, 
3 oz.$ pine tar, 3 0z.; coal tar, washed, 
3 oz.; sturgeon oil, enough to make 2 pt. 
Shake well and apply at night; wash off 
in the morning. 

4.—Soft soap, 4 parts; B-naphthol, 1 
part; storax, 2 parts; tobacco extract, 3 
parts. To be applied to one-third of the 
skin at the most for three consecutive 
days. After three applications, wash the 
whole body with water in which ordinary 
carbolic acid soap has been dissolved. 

5.—The following from Dieterich’s 
Manual may answer your purpose: Po- 
tassium sulphide, 50 parts; tar, 50 parts; 
glycerine, 50 parts; soft soap, 350 parts. 

eat gently and mix well. Two table- 
spoonfuls of this is mixed with a pint of 
warm water and the animal washed with 
the solution, which is allowed to dry on 
the skin. Two days after a washing 
with soap and water is given and the 
solution applied as before; the treatment 
being centinued in this way as long as 
necessary. 

Rheumatism.—Wine of colchicum, 3 
m.; sodium salicylate, 5 gr.; water, 
enough to make 1 dram. Two such doses 
to be given daily. The affected parts 
should also be rubbed with a good lini- 
ment every day, and the dog kept on a 
milk diet. 

Skin, To Make Fine.—Give a teaspoon- 
ful of tar, says Mayer, made up with 
oatmeal. 

Tonic Pills.—1.—Gentian, 15 gr.; gin- 
ger, 5 gr.; cascarilla, 15 gr. Make a pill, 
and give one such every day. ; 
2.—Pil. blaud, 5 gr.; acid. arsenios, 
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1-16 gr. Ft. pill. Dose, one every morning 
after food for small dogs. For larger dogs, 
one night and morning. These pills can 
be given in all skin diseases of dogs, with 
marked benefit; they are also very use- 
ful as a tonic for dogs whose age begins 
to tell on them. 

3.—Blue mass, 1 dram; aloes, 2 drams; 
myrrh, 1144 drams; benzoin, 144 drams; 
balsam of peru, 144 drams. Make 
pills and give one night and morning. 

_ Vomiting, To Prevent.—Bismuth sub- 
nitrate, 8 oz.; opium, gr.; gum 
arabic, 8 gr.; sugar, 15 gr. Make a 
powder and give at once. It is not al- 
ways best to try to prevent vomiting, 
as nature frequently comes to the relief. 

Worms.—1.—Areca nuts given to a 
dog are a sovereign remedy for tape- 
worms. ‘The nuts should be freshly 
ground and the dose is 2 grains to each 
pound of dog, given at night and fol- 
lowed next morning by a brisk purga- 
tive, as castor oil. 

2.—As there are different kinds of 
worms a mixture which contains a dose 
of each kind is not bad, the following 
formula being for something of this class: 
Santonin, 2 gr.; powdered glass, 5 gr.; 
powdered areca nuts, 10 gr. Oil of male 
fern sufficient to make a pill. 

3.—Powdered areca nuts, 5 gr.; san- 
tonin, 1 gr.; molasses, q. s. to mass. Fiat 
pil. Dose, one or two pills, according to 
the size of the dog. 

Wounds and Sore Feet, Astringent 
Lotion for.—Bruised oak bark, OZ. } 
catechu, 1 oz.; water, 3 pt. Boil to 1 
point, and strain. 


Hog Cholera. 


No form of treatment has yet been 
found, so far as we are able to learn, 
which is in every way satisfactory. The 
disease is a contagious one and prevent- 
ive measures and the enforcement of 
proper sanitary regulations count quite 
as much, if not more, than medicine. The 
veterinarian of the Indiana Experiment 
Station, in discussing the subject, makes 
the following observations: 

“The hogs should not have access to 
ponds or wallows, as this affords favor- 
able conditions for the germs. The drink- 
ing water should be from deep wells. 
The food should be clean and often 
changed. If a hog has been separated 
from the herd and recovers it should not 
be returned to the herd for several weeks, 
as it is capable of giving the disease to 
others, although it may a pee to be per- 
fectly well. Hogs should not be kept 
in pens where the disease has been for 
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three months. All dead animals should 
be burned or buried deeply in places 
where hogs will not graze for a year. 
Diseased hogs should not be driven 
through lanes or other public ae fe 
The healthy hogs should be cared for 
first and then the diseased, otherwise 
disease-bearing material may be conveyed 
to the healthy. Clean the pens, use plenty 
of air-slacked lime on the floors before 
using again.” 

The following formula given by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry is as effica- 
cious as anything known as a preventive 
and remedy: 

1.—Wood charcoal, 1 Ib.; sulphur, 1 
Ib.; sodium chloride, 2 Ib.; sodium hypo- 
sulphite, 2 Ib.; sodium bicarbonate, 2 Ib.; 
sodium sulphate, 1 lb.; antimony sulphide, 
1 Ib. Give a tablespoonful once a day to 
a 150-pound hog. Give in sloppy feeds, 
as bran, middlings, crushed oats, etc. 

Several other formulas are as follows: 

2.—Iron carbonate, 5 parts; sodium 
chloride, 5 parts; potassium carbonate, 5 
parts; sulphur, 5 parts; calcium oxide, 5 
parts; magnesium carbonate, 10 parts; 
soap, 10 parts; chalk, 60 parts; carbolic 
acid, 5 parts. Dose: ive % of an 
ounce of the mixture at each feed, well 
mixed with food. 

The two following formulas are as- 
cribed to Dr. Haubner, Dean of the 
Dresden Veterinary College: 

3.—Calcium phosphate, precipitated, 16 
parts; chalk, 12 parts; magnesium car- 
bonate, 4 parts; capsicum, 1 part. 
_4.—NSodium bicarbonate, 2 parts; gen- 
tian root, 2 parts; ginger, 3 parts; sodi- 
um nitrate, 1 part; chalk, 8 parts. As 
a prophylactic, give 1 to 2 teaspoonfuls 
twice a day; as a cure, give 1 tablespoon- 
ful three or four times a day. 

_ 5.—Potassium nitrate, 4 oz.; black an- 

timony, 4 0z.; gentian, in powder, 4 oz.; 
rosin, 8 oz.; turmeric, 8 oz.; madder, 8 
oz.; sublimed sulphur, 8 oz. 


Horses, 


Blind Staggers (White).—Bpsom salt, 

oz.; water, 24 oz. Dissolve. Give asa 
drench. 

Bots (Houck).—Rosin, 2 0oz.3 saltpe- 
ter, 1 oz.; gentian, 2 oz.; copperas, 2 02. ; 
fenugreek, 4 oz. ix. Tablespoonful at 
night. 

Oolic.—Horses are liable to rapid in- 
flammation of the bowels, which is very 
often mistaken by the horse-keeper for 
colic and treated for such, when the ser- 
vices of a veterinary doctor are vitally 
important. Colic primarily comes from 
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indigestion or constipation or both. The 
first thing to do is to relieve the pain, the 
next to cause an evacuation of the bow- 
els. For the pain, give the following as a 
drink in a quart of hot water: 

1.—Tincture of opium, 1 oz.; tincture 
of ginger, 1 oz.; sweet spirit of niter, 1 
oz.; chloroform, 1 oz. This is a full dose 
for a large horse. For a small horse or a 
slight attack less may be given. 

The best purgative to use in colic is a 
pint of castor oil or a quart of linseed 
oil. A dram of oil of turpentine should 
be given also. 

2.—Another.—Tincture of opium, 1 
oz.; ol. terebinth, 44+oz.; spirit ether nit., 
2 oz.; ol. lini, 8 oz Mix. hake well 
before giving, and if relief is not pro- 
cured in 30 minutes and the horse is 
shivering and has cold sweats, call a 
veterinary at once. 

In case of simple colic this drink will 
give quick relief; it should be followed 
by a warm bran masb one hour after. 

Conditian Powdcr.—Gentian root, ani- 
seed, caraway seeds, linseed, coriander 
seeds, rosin, saltpeter, licorice root, fenu- 
greek, of each 1 Ib. To the above ingre- 
dients, all in fine ‘powder, add oil of 
cloves 2 drams and mix well in a large 
mortar; it is not necessary to sieve, if the 
rosin and saltpeter are finely powdered 
before mixing. 

One or two tablespoonfuls mixed well 
with the food every night and morning 
for a week or two, then once a day. 

For carriage horses, a warm bran, bar- 
ley or oatmeal mash occasionally, works 
wonders in conjunction with the condition 
powders. 

Distemper (Millican). — Arsenic, 1 
dram; sodium bicarbonate, 1 oz.; iron 
iodide, 4 drams; fenugreek, 2 0z.; ginger, 
2 oz.; elecampane, 1 oz. Make into 12 
powders. One at night. 

Epizooty—Pinkeye (Bell) .— Sublimed 
sulphur, 4 drams; Epsom salt, 1 oz.; 
charcoal, 4 drams; licorice extract, 1 oz. ; 
elecampane, 1 oz.; fenugreek, 144 02.; 
gentian, 4 drams; aniseed, 2 drams; gin- 

er, 2 drams; saltpeter, 4 drams; rosin, 

drams; copperas, 2 drafis; black sul- 
phide antimony, 6 drams. Mix. Table- 
spoonful three times daily. 

Farcy (Dodd).—Saltpeter, 2 0z.; ele- 
campane, 1 oz.; sodium sulphite, 4 drams; 
black sulphite antimony, 1 oz Mix. 
Tablespoonful twice a day. 

Feed, Comparative Value of.—The 
comparative value of horse feed is found 

experiment to be as follows: 100 Ib. 
of good hay is equal in value to 59 Ib. of 
oats, 57 Ib. of corn, 275 Ib. of carrots, 54 
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ie of rye or barley and 105 Ib. of wheat 
ran. 

Founder.—1.— (White) .—Capsicum, 30 
gr.; tincture aconite root, 15 drops; cider 
vinegar, 6 oz.; water, 1 pt. Mix. Give 
as a drench and blanket the animal. 
After two hours give one pint of raw 
linseed oil. 

2.— (Biddle). —Tincture aconite root, 
10 drops; tartar emetic, 15 gr. ; saltpeter, 
1 dram; ginger, 2 drams; linseed meal, 
1 oz. Make into bolus. Give at once and 
repeat every six hours if required. 

3.— (Riddle).—Soap liniment, 3. 0z.; 
aqua ammonia, oz.; spirits camphor, 
1 oz.; oil turpentine, 4 drams; oil pepper- 
mint, 2 drams; tincture capsicum, 2 
drams; tincture opium, 4 drams; petro- 
leum, 2 oz. Mix. Rub the legs well three 
times during the day and at night. 

Gall Cures.—Galls on horses produced 
by badly fitting saddles or harness are 
hard to cure. The sores should be 
washed two or three times a day with 
water and a healing ointment or wash 
applied by means of a soft cloth or a 
dusting powder. Some formulas follow: 

1—Zine oxide, 1 0oz.; water, 1 oz.; 
mutton tallow, 2% oz.; lard, 5 oz. 

2.—Tannic acid, 1 02%.; powdered cam- 
phor, 2 oz.; zine oxide, 3 oz. Mix and 
sift through a fine sieve and dust on the 
raw places. 

3.—Compound tincture of benzoin is a 
good remedy for sores or cuts on animals. 

4.—(Karie).—Red lead, 2 oz.; lead 
acetate, 1 oz.; beef suet, 12 drams; lin- 
seed oil, 8 oz. Heat and stir constantly 
until it assumes a brown color. Apply 
once daily. 

5.— (Martin).—Carbolic acid, 10 m.; 
tincture aloes, 1 oz.; tincture myrrh, 4 
drams; tincture opium, 4 drams; witch 
hazel water, 4 drams. Mix. Bathe the 
part often. 

6.—Zine oxide, 1 oz.; burnt alum, 1 
oz.; camphor, 1 oz.; phenol, oz.; calo- 
mel, oz.; bismuth subgallate, % oz.; 
benzoniated lard, 4 oz.; petrolatum, 12 
oz Mix the powders well together and 
reduce them to a smooth paste with the 
camphor, previously dissolved in the phe- 
nol. If desirable to make the paste per- 
fectly smooth, a little castor oi] may be 
used. Now add the lard and petrolatum 
and mix well. In warm weather 2 ounces 
of the petrolatum should be replaced by 
wax. 

Grease in Horses.—Citrine ointment, 2 
oz.; lard, 1 0oz.; oil of turpentine, 44 0z.; 
saturated solution of copper nitrate, 2 
drams. The word “grease” here is the 
name of the disease, not of the remedy. 
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Hide-Bound.—a.— (Bell) .—Fenugreek, 
4 oz.; sublimed sulphur, 2 oz.; cream tar- 
tar, 1 oz.; licorice, 1 0z.; saltpeter, 1 oz. ; 
sodium chloride, 1 oz.; black antimony 
sulphide, 4 drams; gentian, 2 drams; 
aniseed, 2 drams. Mix. Tablespoonful 
night and morning. 

b.—Hide-Bound (Pinkard).—Elecam- 
pane, 2 oz.; licorice root, 2 oz.; fenu- 
greek, 2 oz.; rosin, 2 oz.; copperas, 4 
drams; ginger, 2 drams; gentian, 1 dram; 
saltpeter, 1 dram; valerian, 1 dram ; lin- 
seed meal, 8 oz.; sublimed sulphur, 1 oz.; 
black antimony sulphide, 4 drams. Mix. 
Tablespoonful in feed, twice a day. 

Hoofs.—Grease for: Horse grease, 
5,000 parts; tallow, ordinary quality, 
2,000 parts; train oil, 3,000 to 5,000 
parts: oleic acid, 1,000 to 1,200 parts; 
lamphblack, sufficient for coloring; nitro- 
benzol, 100 parts. 


Cement.—a.—Gum ammoniac, puri- 
fied, 0.3 kilogram; thick turpentine, 0.1 
kilogram. Melt in the water bath and 
gradually add with constant stirring 0.6 
kilogram of gutta percha. If black hoof 
cement is desired, rub up 20 grams of 
lampblack with a little turpentine before 
the melting. For use, soak the mass in 
hot water and press it into the clefts of 
the hoof, which have previously been 
carefully cleaned. 


b.—Two parts of gutta percha are soft- 
ened with pure water and divided into 
pieces as large as a nut, then melted over 
a slow fire in a tinned iron pan, con- 
stantly stirring, with 1 part of crushed 
gum ammoniac, until the mass has ac- 
quired the color and appearance of choco- 
Jate. Before using, the mass must be 
melted again and is then applied with a 
warm knife blade to the cracks and splits 
in a horse’s hoof, just as a glazier works 
with his putty, the hoof having previously 
been carefully cleansed. The mass hard- 
ens so that it will allow of nails being 
driven into it. 


Influenza (Caulk).—Ammonia muri- 
ate, 12 drams; gum camphor, 4 drams; 
potash chlorate, 1 0z.; powdered extract 
licorice, 2 oz.; molasses, sufficient. Make 
into a mass. Dose: A tablespoonful, in 
form of bolus, night and morning. 


Knee Ointment.—Mercurial ointment, 
2 oz.; honey, 1 0z.; camphor, 2 drams; 
burned cork, powdered, 2 drama. 


Lameness—The following will not 
cure, nor is it suitable if the lameness is 
severe and of long standing: Oil ori- 
ganum, % oz.; soap liniment, 1 oz. ; tinc- 
ture of opium, 1 oz.; spirits turpentine, 
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114 oz.; spirits hartshorn, 2 0z.; spirits 
cumphor, 24% oz. Mix. 

Liniments.—1.—Camphor, % 0z.; tine- 
ture of iodine, %4 oz.; tincture of capsi- 
cum, 1 oz.; aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
1 oz.: tincture of opium, 1 oz.; oil of 
turpentine, 4 0z.; alcohol, enough to 
inake 2 pints. Mix, putting in the oil of 
turpentine last of all. 

Rub well into the affected parts, once 
or twice a day. This liniment is excellent 
for sprains, stiffness, sore muscles from 
hard work and sweeny, big shoulder, fis- 
tula, ete., and, in fact, anywhere that a 
strong, penetrating liniment is useful. It 
is not suited for wire cuts and other 
wounds, however. 

2—QOil of turpentine, 1 fi.dr.; oil of 
thyme, 1 fi.dr.; crude oil of amber, 1 
fldr.; black oil, 2 fi.dr.; kerosene oil, 6 
fldr.; water, 6% fl.oz; soap, 70 gr.; 
caustic potash, 6 gr. Place the soap and 
the potash in a flask and dissolve in two 
ounces of hot water; mix the oils and 
add to the solution gradually, with vigor- 
ous shaking, and lastly add the water, 
continuing the agitation to make an emul- 
sion. 

3.—Rape seed oil, 2 fl.oz.; soft soap, 
8 oz.; oil of turpentine, 10 fl.oz. ; stronger 
water of ammonia, 2% fl.oz.; acetic acid, 
2 fl.oz.; camphor, 3 oz.; alcohol, 4 fl.oz. ; 
rectified oil of amber, 2 fl.oz.; water suffi- 
cient to make 40 f1.0z. 

Rub the soap gradually with 5 ounces 
of water to form a smooth jelly; add the 
alcohol with the camphor dissolved in it; 
mix the turpentine and oil of amber, and 


- add gradually to the mixture with con- 


. Water, 3 fl.oz. 


stant stirring, aiding the emulsification 
by the occasional addition of a little 
water, Then add the ammonia and trans- 
fer to an emulsion machine or large 
bottle, subsequently adding gradually the 
acetic acid diluted with 8 ounces or more 
of water, continuing the shaking. Add 
the eggs one by one and finally make up 
to 40 ounces with the water. 


4—A good stimulating liniment is 
made of castor oil, 2 fl.oz.; rape seed oil, 
~ fl.oz; oil of turpentine, 2 fl.oz.; 
stronger water of ammonia, 3 fi.oz.; 
Mix the oils and add the 
water and ammonia. 

Nasal Gleet (Merritt).— Aloes, 6 
drams:; nux vomica, 20 gr.; linseed meal, 
4+ drams. Make into bolus. One every 
hight.—-Am, Drug. 

Physic Balls.—Barbadoes aloes, 2 oz.: 
Powdered ginger, 1 oz.; ol. cloves, 1 
(dram; soft soap, q. 8. to mass. Divide 
ilo sizes as required, and bear in mind 
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a pony does not need as much as a heavy 
cart horse; if pressed for time, the above 
will mass well with a little soap liniment 
instead of using soft soap. he balls 
should be rolled in licorice powder and 
wrapped, first in waxed paper, paste the 
edges, then in white paper, the latter to 
be removed before giving the ball. A 
bran mash is usually given about two 
hours after or the next morning. 

Pleurisy (Vansant ).—Tincture aconite 
root, 12 drops; tartar emetic, 30 gr.; 
powdered ginger, 380 gr.: linseed meal, 4 
drams. Make into bolus. Give at a dose. 

Ringbone (Bell) .—1.—Olive oil, 1 0z.; 
aqua ammonia, 4 drams; oi] origanum, 1 
oz.; oil turpentine, 1 0z.; oil wormwood, 
2 drams; alcohol, 4 oz Mix. Apnly 
night and morning. 

2.—(Pinkard).—Alum, 2 drams;: ver- 
digris, 1 oz.; North Carolina wax, 2 oz.: 
yellow wax, 2 oz.; lard, 4 oz. Mix by aid 
of heat. Apply twice a day. 

Sores, Chafes, etc.—Powdered borax, 1 
dram; powdered animal charcoal, % 
dram; oil of tar, 10 m.; oil of camphor, 
1 dram; lard enough to make 1 oz. 

Spavin.—1.— Corrosive mercuric chlo- 
ride, 10 gr.; tincture of arnica, 2 o7z.; 
oil of peppermint, 2 oz.; tincture of 
iodine, 1 pt. 

2.— (Baron).—Cantharides, 2 drams; 
euphorbium, 2 drams; mercury bichloride, 
15 gr.; red mercuric oxide, 30 gr.; mer- 
curial ointment, 5 drams; tincture iodine, 
2 drams: lard, 34% oz Mix by aid of 
heat. Apply with brush. 

3.— (Millican).—Croton oil, 2 02.; cot- 
tonseed oil, 8 oz. Apply heat and gradu- 
ally add sulphuric acid, 80 m. 

4.— (Wickes) .— Yellow wax, 1 dram: 
rosin, 3 drams; cantharides, 90 gr.: char- 
coal, 2 drams:; red mercuric iodide, 2 
drams; linseed oil, 4 0z.: lard oil, 4 072. 
Mix by aid of heat. Apply with brush. 

Worms (Biddle).—Calomel, 1 dram; 
tartar emetic, 20 gr.; aloes, 4 drams; 
fenugreek, 4 drams. Make into bolus. 
Give at night. 


te 


WEEDS 


Most of the following directions for 
exterminating weeds are taken from 
Farmers’ Bulletin 28, entitled “Weeds 
and How to Kill Them,” by Lyster H. 
Dewey: 

For the complete eradication of a nox- 
ious plant the production of seeds must 
he prevented: and if the plant is a bien- 
nial or a perennial the root, bulb or root 
stock must he killed. 

In the case of weeds that have already 
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become abundant and widely distributed, 
their extermination is regarded as almost 
impossible, but they may be brought un- 
der subjection to an extent that will 
render them comparatively harmless. A 
new x«pecies, if taken in time, may be 
completely eradicated. 

Annuala.—An annual reproduces itself 
from the seeds only, dying root and 
branch each year. The seeds of many an- 
nualx retain their vitality for several] 
years, and are likely to germinate at. ir- 
regular intervals, even though no fresh 
seed is introduced. 

Preventing the production of seed will 
reduce the quantity of weeds and prevent 
aprending. In cultivated fields burn over 
the land to destroy as many as possible of 
the seeds on the surface. Plow shallow 
KO nsw Hot to bury the remaining seeds 
too deeply. ‘The succeeding cultivation, 
not deeper than the plowing, will induce 
the germination of seeds in this layer of 
soil and kill the seedlings as they appear. 
The land may then be plowed deeper and 
the cultivation repeated until the weed 
seeds are pretty thoroughly cleared out to 
as great a depth as the plow ever reaches, 

Barren summer fallowing is often prac- 
ticed to clear out weedy jand by) the 
method just described; but usually corn, 
rotatoes, cotton, cabbages or beets may 
wetter be grown, giving a profitable re- 
turn for the extra ecnitivation, The best 
results cnn be ob tained, of course, with 
erops that allow cultivation during the 
renter part of the senson, and that do 
not shade the soil too much, as the direet 
rays of the sun heating the surface of the 
soil aid materially in the germination of 
many seeds. Giood results have been ob- 
tained by spraying with 2 to 4 per cent. 
kolutions of copper sulphate to destroy 
charlock or wild) mustard in) growing 
grain, but the appliention of chemicals 
cannot be recommended for killing annual 
Plants where cultivation is) possible, 

As annual weeds usually thrive best. in 
soil that has been broken but is not. oc- 
cupied, it is evident that) broken land 
should not be permitted to remain idle. 

A little grass seed raked in on bare 
hillsides will often) keep down annual 
weeds and will at the same time prevent 
washing. Mowing the roadside two or 
three times during the summer will sub- 
due the dog fennel and ragweed. Mow- 
ing the stubble about two weeks after 
harvest in grain fields that have been 
seeded to grass or clover will check the 
annual weeds and at the same time pro- 
duce a muleh that is very beneficial to 
the seeding during the August drought. 
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Bienniala.—The best methods for kill- 
ing the roots or root-stocks vary consider- 
ably according to the soil, climate, char- 
acter of the different weeds and the size 
of the patch or the quantity to be killed. 
In general, however, the following prin- 
‘iples apply: 
ome The roots, root-stocks, bulbs, etc., 
may be dug up and removed, a remedy 
that can be practically applied only in 
small areas. . : 

2 Salt, coal oi] or strong acid applied 
so as to come in contact with the freshly 
cut roots or root-stocks destroys them for 
some distance from the point of contact. 
Crude sulphuric acid is probably the most 
effective of comparatively inexpensive ma- 
terials that can be used for this purpose, 
but its strong corrosive properties render 
it dangerous to handle. Carbolic acid is 
less corrosive and nearly as effective. Ar- 
senite of soda, a dangerous poison, is 
sometimes effective, applied as a spray on 
the growing weeds. 

23.—Roots may be starved to death by 
preventing any development of green 
leaves or other parts above ground. ‘This 
may be effected by building straw stacks 
over small patches, by persistent, thor- 
ough cultivation in fields, by the use of 
the hoe or spud in waste places and by 
salting the plants and turning on sheep 
in permanent pastures. 

4.—The plants may usually be smoth- 
ered by dense sod-forming grasses or by a 
trop like hemp, buckwheat, clover, cow- 
peas or millet that will exclude the light. 

°.—Most roots are readily destroyed by 
exposing them to the direct action of the 
sun during the summer drought, or to 
the direct action of the frost in winter. 
In this way plowing, for example, be- 
comes effective. 

i.—Any cultivation which merely 
breaks up the root-stocks and leaves them 
in the ground, especially during wet 
Weather, aids in their distribution and 
multiplication, and is worse than useless, 
unless the cultivation is continued so as 
to prevent any growth above ground. 
Plowing and fitting corn ground in April 
and May, and cultivating at intervals 
until the last of June, then leaving the 
land uncultivated during the remainder 
of the season, is one of the best methods 
that could be pursued to encourage the 
krowth of couch grass, Johnson grass and 
many other perennial weeds. 


Special Weeds Attracting Attention. 


Bracted Plantain—This weed is so low 
and inconspicuous and its leaves are so 
much like those of grass that it is not 
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easily discernible until the flower spikes 
appear. Hand pulling and burning is 
perhaps one of the best remedies where 
the plants are not too abundant. If the 
land has become thoroughly seeded a 
series of hoed crops will probably be nec- 
essary to clear it out. In permanent pas- 
ture, mowing the plants as the seed stalks 
first appear will keep them in subjection. 
The mowing will have to be repeated sev- 
eral times, however, as the bracted plan- 
tain sends up seed stalks from May until 
November. 

The reports concerning this plant indi- 
cate that, if unchecked, it is likely to 
prove as troublesome as the rib grass 
which has become so widely distributed, 
chiefly in clover seed. The seeds of the 
bracted plantain are of nearly the same 
size and shape as those of the rib grass, 
and as they ripen throughout the same 
season—June to November—they are just 
as likely to be harvested and thrashed 
with the clover seed. 

Buffalo Bur.—An annual, easily sub- 
dued by preventing the production of 
seeds. is may be done by mowing as 
often as the yellow blossoms appear. The 
seeds are less abundant than those of 
most of the bad annual weeds, and they 
are not often ripe, at least in the northern 
part of its range, until after the hurrying 
work of harvest is over. The buffalo bur 
is seldom troublesome in fields where 
thorough cultivation is practiced. The 
seeds may be expected as impurities in 
alfalfa and clover seed grown in the 
West. So far as known, however, in the 
Hast this weed has appeared first in waste 
places in cities and towns and has spread 
thence to the surrounding farms. 

Chondrilla.—As the plant is usually 
most abundant in neglected pasture land 
where the soil is somewhat impoverished, 
it seems probable that cultivation and a 
supply of fertilizer would soon subdue it. 
Left unchecked it not only occupies all 
the space where the grass has become 
thin, but encroaches aggressively on 
strong grass sod. 

Charlock.—At a meeting of the French 
Society of Agriculture, M. Aime Girard, 
the celebrated agricultural chemist, an- 
nounced that cereal fields could be readily 
freed from the weed, without the least 
damage being done to the grain, by treat- 
ing them with a 5 per cent. solution of 
sulphate of copper. The explanation ap- 
pears to be that the salt is absorbed by 
the tissues of the charlock, whereas it 
does not affect the difficultly permeable 
cuticle of wheat or oats. A drop of 
water deposited with suitable precautions 
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on an oat leaf retains its spherical form, 
and with a little care may even be re- 
moved without the leaf being moistened. 

On the other hand, a drop placed on a 
charlock leaf forthwith extends and en- 
ters the tissues. The same thing happens 
when a solution. of sulphate of copper is 
employed. Hence the charlock is poi- 
soned and perishes at once, while the 
grain escapes. This seems a very simple 
and cheap method of weeding a field of 
wheat or oats. If, however, M. Bernard, 
who took part in the discussion of M. 
Girard’s paper, is not astray in his con- 
clusions, an even simpler and cheaper 
plan may be pursued by using sulphate of 
iron instead of the copper salt. He used 
a mixture of sulphate of iron and water, 
consisting of 20 or 30 kilograms of sul- 
phate to the hectoliter of water and found 
that from fields sprinkled with this liquid 
charlock disappeared entirely, the cereals 
being uninjured.—Revue Scientifique. 

False Flaw—Where abundant it may 
be necessary to omit winter wheat and 
rye from the rotation for a few years 
and raise crops that will permit cultiva- 
tion in autumn. Spring grain crops may 
be grown, or hoed crops may occupy the 
ground during the summer. MHoed crops 
may be employed to best advantage, as 
the cultivation given to these crops will 
induce the false-flax seed to germinate 
and thus clear the land sooner. In pas- 
tures and meadows the weeds may be 
pulled if they have not become too abun- 
dant; but if this work has been long 
neglected it will probably be necessary to 
plow and cultivate the land. 

Horse Nettle.—The production of seed 
may be prevented by keeping the plants 
mown. The roots must be killed,, how- 
ever, and this task is about as difficult 
as killing the root of the Canada thistle; 
in fact, the methods which are most suc- 
cessful in destroying the Canada thistle 
may be used with advantage in destroy- 
ing the horse nettle. Clean cultivation and 
grubbing or spudding sufficient to pre- 
vent any development above ground will 
starve out the roots. Oats, barley, or 
millet sown thickly on well-tilled jand 
will weaken the roots, preventing much 
growth above ground. Immediately after 
these crops are harvested the land may 
be plowed and then harrowed frequently 
until time for sowing crimson clover or 
winter rye. This will induce the ger- 
mination of weed seeds, and at the same 
time expose some of the roots to be 
killed by the sun. Crimson clover, hairy 
vetch, rye, or winter oats may be sown 
to choke down the growth of horse net- 
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tie and other weeds during the fall and 
early spring, to furnish winter  pastur- 
uge, and then to be plowed under as a 
green fertilizer, A hoed crop following, 
if kept well cultivated, will clear out 
most of the remaining weeds. The plow- 
share used in these operations should be 
eut sharp, Ko as to cut a clean furrow, 
otherwise the roots are likely ta — be 
dragged and scattered about the field. 

Spiny Amaranth.-~ Like other annuals 
it mas be subdued by preventing the 
production of seed. It) would readily 
succumb to thorough cultivation, as it 
grows rather slowly at. first and does 
net produce seed until midsummer. or 
later, Mowing or grubbing up the plant 
before the flower spikes develop is proba- 
bly the best method of eradieation in 
pernminent pastures, Potato land and 
corn stubble may be plowed or thorough- 
Iy disked after the erop is harvested and 
A Winter erop rown which will keep 
down the weeds. 

Npiny Cocklebur.--The growth at first 
Is slow and, as at needs light and room 
to develop into no robust plant, it may 
he choked down by any quick-growing 
erop that will crowd and shade it. In 
permanent pastures and waste places, 
Where it flourishes best, if could doubtless 
be eradicated in time by mowing the 
Wants about twice exch year, in August 
ond September, ar by eutting them up 
with a hoe or spud in’ May and June, 
As the seeds aften Ue dormant ins the 
thick-walled bur several years hefore ger- 
minating, i might require a like period 
to exterminate aopatel) by this method; 
but the plants would continually be grow- 
ing fess in numer, and the labor corre- 
spondingly lighter. 

Prickly Lettuce.—- Sheep and sometimes 
cattle will eat the voung prickly lettuce, 
and their services have heen found very 
effective, especially in recently clenred 
land where thorough cultivation is) im- 
possible, Repeatedly mowing the plants 
as they first begin to blossom will pre- 
vent seeding and eventually subdue them, 
Thorough cultivation with a hoed erop, 
bv means of which the seed in the soil 
may be induced to germinate, will be 
found most effective. The first plowing 
should he shallow. so as not to bury the 
seeds too deep. Under no circumstances 
should the mature seed-bearing plants be 
plowed under, as that would only fill the 
soil with seeds buried at different depths 
to be brought under conditions favorable 
for germination at intervals for severn] 
years. Mature plants should be mowed 
and burned before plowing. The seed 
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years as an impurity in clover, millet, 
and the heavier gross seeds, and the 
plant is doubtless most frequently intro- 
duced by this means. As the seed may 
he carried a long distance by the wind 
the plants must be cleared out of fence 
rows, waste land, and roadsides. 

Wild Carrot.—In permanent pasture 
the persistent mowing of the plants as 
often as the flower appears will even- 
tually destroy them. They will continue 
to branch out from the base after each 
cutting until finally exhausted, so that 
the first mowing will often appear to 
increase rather than diminish their num- 
bers. The root may be cut off with a spud 
some distance below the surface of the 
ground, a process that usually kills them 
at once, Pulling the plant by hand when 
the ground is wet. although somewhat lJa- 
borious, is one of the surest methods of 
eradication. Sheep eating the young 
plants will aid considerably in keeping 
them down. The wild carrot is seldom 
troublesome in cultivated fields, which in- 
dicates that even moderate cultivation 
will partly subdue it, and that thorough 
cultivation, accompanied by the destruc- 
tion of the weeds in waste places, would 
reduce it to comparative harmlessness. 

Wild Oat.—The grain retains its vi- 
tality much longer than does the com- 
mon oat, and may remain buried in the 
soil several years without germinating. 
It germinates best when there is an 
abundance of moisture and the soil is 
warm. To clear the seed out of the 
soil, therefore, the Jand should be stirred 
when it is warm and as moist as will 
permit good cultivation. It is under- 
stood, of course, that cultivating the land 
when wet, especially in clay soils, is bad 
poliey, and it is advocated in this case 
only for a special purpose. The clearing 
of the soil _can_ be accomplished in con- 
junction with the cultivation of corn or 
root crops. Where winter wheat and 
rye may he grown profitably the Jand 
should be plowed as soon as possible after 
the spring crop is harvested, and har- 
rowed about once a week until time for 
sowing the whent or rye. Oats should 
be left out of the rotation so far as may 
he until the wild oats are subdued, as 
the latter growing among the cultivated 
oats fre difficult to detect for removal, 
and after harvesting and thrashing it is 
practically impossible to separate com- 
pletely the two kinds of grain. In other 
krain crops the wild oat may be pulled 
or cut and removed by hand before ma- 
turity in the same manner as wild mus- 
ford or rye. Where it is very abundant, 
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however, this plan would be too laborious 
to pursue with profit, and the crop would 
better be mown for hay or plowed under. 
No oats should be sown coming from 
farms where the wild oat is known to 
grow. 


Weeds in Walks, Lawns, Etc. 


Grass between Bricks in a Wall.— 
After cleaning out the seams to a depth 
of a quarter of an inch, scatter a little 
powdered commercial bluestone and then 
lightly sweep it over, so as to leave a 
little powder in the cracks. When this 
is washed in by the rain, it will prevent 
vegetable growth and not appreciably 
stain the brick. A pound of bluestone, 
costing not over ten cents, will suffice 
for fifty or more yards of paving, and 
last for years. 

Lawns.—The plants should be cut off 
close to the ground and a few drops of 
coal oil poured on to the crowns. They 
immediately commence to decay and are 
utterly destroyed. Troublesome weeds on 
the lawn can thus he speedily disposed 
of, but others will likely take their place. 

Walks.—1.—The best way, says a cor- 
respondent, to apply salt to paths to de- 
stroy weeds, is as follows: Boil the salt 
in water, one pound to one gallon. and 
apply the mixture boiling hot with a 
watering pot that has a spreading rose; 
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this will keep weeds and worms away 
for two or three years. Put one pound 
to the square yard the first year; after- 
ward a weaker solution may be applied 
when required. 

2.—Arsenic trioxide, 6 Ib.: copper sul- 
phate, 2 Ilb.; sodium hydroxide, 2 Ib.; po- 
tassium nitrate, 1 Jb.; sulphur, 1 lb.; am- 
monium chloride, 1 Ib Use 5 to 10 
pounds to 30 gallons of water. 

3.—Gas Liquor.—Pour out a few times 
in succession and do not touch the tree 
roots and borders of the paths. This 
medium is cheap. 

4.—Rock Salt.—Throw out repeatedly. 

§.—Hydrochloric Acid.—The use of hy- 
drochloric and sulphuric acids is some- 
what expensive. Mix 60 liters of water 
with 10 kilos of unslaked lime and 1 kilo 
of sulphuric acid in a kettle, and sprinkle 
the hot or cold mixture on the walks by 
means of a watering-pot. 

G.—Lime Milk.—1 kilo of unslaked 
lime in 10 liters of water. If used alone 
it must be fresh. 

7.—Among the varieties of gravel, lead 
gravel is best adapted for garden walks, 
since it hinders the growth of weeds 
greatly. 

8.—To kill blue grass growing between 
vricks around the lawn, wash the bricks 
wie salt water or strong solution of 
soda. 
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ALLOYS AND AMALGAMS 


This subject is elaborately indexed, and the reader should consult the Index 


in all cases. 


Sotpers form the subject of a special chapter. 


BRIEF SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION 


CEO. INFORMATION ON AL- 


ALUMINUM ALLOYS 

BISMUTH AND CADMIUM ALLOYS 
FUSIBLE ALLOYS 

COPPER ALLOYS 
GERMAN SILVER 
BELL METAL 
BRONZE 
GUN METAL 
SPECULUM METALS 
BEARING METALS 
BRASS 

GOLD ALLOYS 
IMITATION GOLD 

IRON ALLOYS 


LEAD ALLOYS 
MANGANESE ALLOYS 
PLATINUM ALLOYS 
SILVER ALLOYS 
SILVER SUBSTITUTES 
TIN ALLOYS 
BEARING METALS 
BABBITT METAL 
‘WHITE METAL 
BRITANNIA METAL 
TIN SUBSTITUTES 
TYPE METAI, 
TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 
ZINC ALLOYS 
MISCELLANEOUS ALLOYS 
AMALGAMS 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON ALLOYS 


An alloy is a combination of two or 
more metals. It is now largely believed 
that the metals form combinations rather 
than mixtures, though one of the best 
metallurgists in England called his book 
on alloys “Mixed Metals.” Hiorn’s defi- 
nition of an alloy, from “Mixed Metals,’ 
is given below: 

“Nature of Alloys—When two or more 
metals are caused permanently to unite, 
the resulting mixture is termed an alloy. 
When mercury is an essential constitu- 
ent, the mixture is termed an amalgam. 
The general method of effecting combina- 
tion is by the agency of heat, but with 
certain soft metals true alloys may be 
formed by subjecting the constituents to 
considerable pressure, even at the ordi- 
nary temperature. Alloys such as those 
briefly referred to were doubtless first dis- 
covered by the metallurgical treatment of 
mixed ores, from the simultaneous reduc- 
tion of which alloys would be formed; 


or, in some cases, as in ores of gold and 
silver, naturally formed alloys would be 
obtained by a simple melting process. 
The direct preparation of alloys by the 
simple melting together of the constituent 
metals has been enormously developed in 
modern times, and the attention which 
mixed metals are now receiving by chem- 
ists is far greater than in any period of 
history. Comparatively few of the metals 
possess properties such as render them 
suitable to be employed alone by the man- 
ufacturer; but most of them have im- 
portant applications in the form of alloys. 
Even among the metals which can be used 
independently, it is often found expedi- 
ent to add portions of other metals to im- 
prove or otherwise modify their physical 
properties. Thus gold is hardened, and 
made to resist wear and tear, as well as 
to lower its cost, by the addition of cop- 
per; silver is likewise hardened by alloy- 
ing it with copper; and the bronze coin- 
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of both are approximately the same, com- 
bination can be most readily effected by 
mixing the constituents and melting them 
together in the same crucible or furnace. 
This is, however, seldom the case, and, as 
a general rule, the components of an al- 
loy, one or all of which are volatile, have 
widely divergent melting points, and then 
it 1s requisite for the most refractory con- 
stituent to be melted first, and for the 
others to be added in the solid state. 
Again, an alloy may contain one or more 
fixed metals and a volatile one, in which 
case the more volatile metal is added to 
the crucible after the fixed metal or met- 
als have been fused, and raised to a tem- 
perature necessary to melt the volatile 
constituent immediately it is introduced, 
so that combination may be effected be- 
fore any serious loss, due to vaporiza- 
tion, has occurred. Union between the 
components of an alloy is more perfectly 
secured by agitation of the contents with 
a stirring-rod, the most effective in many 
cases being a wooden or carbon rod, which 
promotes admixture without the introduc- 
tion of any substance likely to contam- 
inate the mixture and modify its prop- 
erties. 

A thing to be guarded against in the 
melting of all base metals, or alloys con- 
taining base metals as essential constitu- 
ents, is oxidation. Various plans are 
adopted to avoid loss of metal and injury 
to the alloy from this cause. The most 
common one is to cover the metals with 
carbon, which not only excludes the air 
admitted to the furnace, but tends to 
absorb any oxygen liberated from the met- 
als during fusion. The gas thus formed 
by union of carbon with oxygen is termed 
carbonic oxide (CO), and this gas being 
a reducing agent, is capable of taking up 
another atom of oxygen, forming car- 
bonic acid (CO,). Thus, as long as the 
mixture is covered with carbon, the car- 
bonie oxide formed effectually shields it 
from oxidation. In the method already 
referred to of stirring metals with a car- 
bon rod to promote mixture, the same gas, 
carbonic oxide, is formed, and thus the 
rod not only promotes union by mechani- 
cal agitation, but generates a gas which 
protects the metals in a great measure 
from oxidation. In some cases this is rot 
admissible, as commercial metals are im- 
pure, and it may be advisable to admit 
sufficient oxygen, either from the air or 
by means of a special oxidizing agent, 
added along with the flux, to convert the 
impurities into oxides, which do not al- 
loy with the metals, but either enter into 
combination with the flux to form a slag, 
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or rise to the surface as dross or scum. 
In most cases it is advisable that the cov- 
ering body should not exert any influence 
on the metals beneath. ; 

Some manufacturers are in the habit 
of throwing fat and rosin on the heated 
metals before fusion. These are decom- 
posed by heat, liberating gases, and when 
well stirred with the molten metal pro- 
mote combination by the mechanical agi- 
tation imparted by their escape. They 
also act chemically in removing oxygen, 
by the union of that element with the 
carbon and hydrogen set free. When the 
evolution of. gas has ceased a quantity 
of carbon remains in a finely divided 
state, which covers the metals and pro- 
tects them from oxidation. 

Borax is sometimes used to exclude the 
air, but it is much more costly than car- 
bon, and when it is not required as a 
flux its employment is accompanied with 
some evils. Now, borax is composed of 
the base soda in combination with boric 
acid, which is only partly saturated with 
the soda, and the excess of acid unites 
with any metallic oxide present, forming 
double borates of a glassy nature. Com- 
mercial borax is often very impure, and 
is adulterated with common salt and 
alum; these impurities are injurious to 
many metals. Sodium chloride, or com- 
mon salt, is also employed for preserv- 
ing molten metals from oxidation, and also 
to moderate the action of bodies which 
cause violent ebullition. Glass is fre- 
quently used for a similar purpose, and, 
next to carbon, is the least injurious to 
metals. It isa mixture of silicates, which 
easily fuses at high temperatures, form- 
ing compounds with lime and other bases, 
so that it acts almost as beneficially as 
borax when such a flux is required. Win- 
dow glass or green bottle glass is the most 
useful, but flint glass, which contains 
much oxide of lead, would be detrimental 
in many cases. 

The nature of metallic alloys has al- 
ready been discussed, from which we may 
assume that certain proportions of the 
constituents enter into chemical combina- 
tion, and other portions are simply in a 
state of mixture or solution, and, there- 
fore, on gradually cooling, tend to sepa- 
rate in distinct layers, according to their 
respective densities. This is especially 
the case when the constituents have wide- 
ly divergent densities, so that the higher 
the temperature of the alloy when re- 
moved from the furnace the longer will 
the period of cooling last, and the greater 
will be the facilities offered for separa- 
tion. To obviate this defect, the metal 
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should be constantly agitated by stirring, 
or otherwise, and poured into the molds 
at the lowest temperature consistent with 
the requisite fluidity, and cooled as rap- 
idly as the nature of the alloy and the 
purpose for which it is designed will ad- 
mit. With regard to the melting point 
of an alloy, it should be borne in mind 
that it fuses at a lower temperature than 
that at which the most refractory con- 
stituent melts, and sometimes below that 
of either, which knowledge should guide 
the operator in so regulating the tempera- 
ture as not to make the charge unneces- 
sarily hot. 

It ia a well-known fact that the char- 
acter of many alloys is altered by repeat- 
ed remelting, and that the scrap obtained 
in working cannot be used again without 
the addition of a certain quantity of new 
metal. <A given mixture may be employed 
for the formation of an alloy, which is 
highly malleable, ductile, and tenacious, 
and the scrap from the same alloy, when 
remelted, may be brittle and unworkable; 
but when a_ suitable quantity of new 
metal is added, the combination may form 
an alloy even superior to the original one 
with regard to its good working proper- 
ties. It is to the advantage of the man- 
ufacturer, as regards economy, to use as 
much scrap as possible in alloying, and 
the quantity thus employed varies from 
one-third to two-thirds of the weight of 
the charge. Of course, in using old metal, 
many more jmpurities are liable to be in- 
troduced than with new metal, and al- 
though the same impurities may exist in 
the new metal, the quantities may be in- 
sufficient to produce a deteriorating ef- 
fect, but when augmented from old metal 
may then rise to such proportions as to 
entirely alter the physical properties of 
the alloy. ‘The presence of notable quan- 
tities of foreign matter is generally ex- 
hibited by increased hardness and a mod- 
ification of the structure, as seen on a 
freshly fractured surface. 

The difficulty of maintaining uniformity 
in an alloy after repeated remelting is 
least when only two metals are mixed 
together, and increases when the combi- 
nation requires the presence of three or 
more metals. Thus German silver fe- 
quires much greater care in this respect 
than brass; and soft solder, containing 
only lead and tin, vires less care than 
fusible alloy, containing bismuth or cad- 
mium in addition to lead and tin. Those 
alloys which contain as an essential con- 
stituent a volatile metal, such as zinc or 
antimony, are isda altered most by 
remelting, and it is requisite to know, at 
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any rate approximately, what the furnace 
loss is, so that the defection may be coun- 
terbalanced by the addition of the quan- 
tity of fresh metal requisite to maintain 
the right composition. Many errors arise 
from this cause, as well as from overdo- 
ing what is required. Where possible, a 
chemical analysis is the best means of 
solying the problem, but as this is out 
of the question in most cases, a few sim- 
ple trials with weighed quantities, and 
careful observation of the results obtained, 
by testing its malleability, color and frac- 
ture, will generally afford sufficient evi- 
dence of the required amount to be added. 
In making experimental tests, a small 
melting furnace, such as that used in a 
metallurgical laboratory, a strong pair of 
hand rolls, and an anvil, would be very 
useful adjuncts to every casting shop. The 
quantity of metal operated upon need not 
exceed one pound in weight, and as this 
could be cast in a long strip, its suit- 
ability for stamping or rolling could be 
readily tested. Such test pieces, if care- 
fully labeled and preserved, would be most 
valuable for future reference, and there 
can be no doubt that both employers and 
ewployed would thus gain a vast amount 
of information which would prove of great 
benefit both as a standard of workman- 
ship and of economy of production. It 
is & great annoyance to find, after a quan- 
tity of metal has been mixed, and the 
castings made, that the alloy is unsuit- 
able for the work required of it, either 
from unsuitable constituents, improper 
mixing, or impure materials; which an- 
noyance could be avoided by a few pre- 
liminary trials on a small scale. The 
casting of such trial tests could be made 
in an iron or sand mold, and the time 
of cooling made to approximate to that of 
a large mass by judicious treatment. An- 
other advantage of such an experimental 
plant would be that new combinations 
could be readily tried, and the effect of 
certain impurities on well-known alloys 
ascertained, by purposely adding these 
bodies in definite amounts to a weighed 
quantity of the alloy. 
_ It has been observed that cold work- 
ing of metals often produces an augmen- 
tation of strength. Le Chatelier finds 
that there is a limit to the increase of 
strength obtained by the cold working of 
pure metals or of those containing less 
than 1 to 2% of impurities. For all met- 
als examined, excepting silver, the maxi- 
mum strength after cold working is double 
that of the perfectly annealed specimens. 
In the case of alloys, some follow the 
same law as pure metals; others, such 
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as bronze, copper-silver alloys, and alum- 
inum bronze, become more and more brit- 
tle after each successive draw without an- 
nealing, and the strength increases regu- 
larly, but at last the metal becomes too 
brittle to be further worked, and gives 
way. 

In regard to annealing, five laws are 
formulated as the result of experiments: 
(1) Annealing is never instantaneous; 
its effects, rapid at first, become more 
and more slow, and the softening tends 
toward a limit for each temperature; (2) 
this limit is lower, and is attained more 
rapidly as the annealing temperature is 
raised; (3) above a certain temperature 
annealing is complete, and a further in- 
crease of temperature does not diminish 
the strength, but a crystallization due to 
annealing occurs, and increases with the 
time of annealing, ultimately reducing the 
tensile strength and elongation to those 
of the cast metal; (4) the presence of 
impurities retards the action of anneal- 
ing, and demands a higher temperature 
for its completion; (5) the crystalliza- 
tion from annealing is due to the presence 
of impurities which have lower fusing 
points than the metal itself, or which 
form compounds which have those prop- 
erties. 

Cold-worked metals tend to recover 
their malleability even at ordinary tem- 
peratures by a process which Le Chatelier 
terms spontaneous annealing. The maxi- 
mum limit of strength attainable by cold 
working is reached at the moment when 
the increase produced by continued work- 
ing is just balanced by the diminution 
due to spontaneous anneaiing. Similarly, 
in wire-drawing, if the thickness of the 
metal be reduced too rapidly by succes- 
sive passes without annealing, it will 
break, owing to the failure of the spon- 
taneous annealing to keep pace with the 
distorting force; but the meta] may be 
fractured even in course of a very grad- 
ual reduction, unless it be allowed to re- 
main at rest for 5 or 10 minutes between 
the passes; with this precaution, how- 
ever, it may be drawn down indefinitely, 
even without heating. Spontaneous an- 
nealing affects the mechanical properties 
of metals under test, causing the breaking 
load at any given temperature to be great- 
er in proportion to the rapidity with 
which the stress is applied, while the de- 
formation produced is not instantaneous, 
but increases more and more slowly up 
to a certain limit. 

The purposes for which alloys are re- 
quired are endless. Some are required 
to possess great malleability, for others 
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hardness is the chief requisite; others, 
again, must possess a high degree of elas- 
ticity, while some are useful on account 
of their low melting point, etc. These 
different demands can only be satisfied 
by uniting suitable metals in different 
proportions. 

The metals most often used for alloy- 
ing at the present time are those which 
have been known the longest, such as cop- 
per, zinc, lead, tin, gold and silver; and 
although combinations of these metals 
have been known and employed for many 
centuries, it is only during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century that their inti- 
mate properties have been closely studied. 
Indeed, at the present day our informa- 
tion concerning the nature and properties 
of alloys is perhaps less than in any other 
branch of chemical science, and although 
chemical investigation may do much to 
enlighten our knowledge, such informa- 
tion will be destitute of grent commercial 
value unless accompanied with practical 
knowledge of the working, from observa- 
tion of the physical properties, when al- 
loys are worked in large quantities by the 
manufacturers themselves. The number 
of simple metals is very limited, but they 
may be united in various proportions, 
forming an endless variety of modifica- 
tions; and since every alloy may be looked 
upon as a new metal, from the fact of its 
properties differing from those of its con- 
stituents, we have at command the neces- 
sary material for producing metals suit- 
able for every requirement for which me- 
tallic matter is desirable. The action of 
metals upon each other is widely diver- 
gent; sometimes one metal may be added 
to another in quantity without seriously 
altering its working properties; in other 
cases a minute quantity of the second 
metal will altogether change the character 
of the first metal; so that in alloying, it 
by no means follows, because one metal 
may be freely added, that another, even 
of a similar nature, may be as liberally 
introduced. The man who aspires to the 
formation of new alloys, or who wishes 
to produce metals suitable for different 
requirements, as circumstances arise, must 
be well acquainted with the nature and 
properties of the simple metals in order 
to successfully accomplish his object; and 
although a knowledge of the components 
is not sufficient of itself, it is of immense 
advantage in assisting the operator who 
combines practical experience in mixing 
metals with this theoretical knowledge. 
It is for these reasons that a brief ac- 
count of the elementary metals is included 
in this work, 
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Degrees 

Cent. 
Bismuth .........ccccccee 268.3 
Cadmium .....cccccccccece 320 
CODDOP’ sabe ste-de sd weens oes 1080.5 
GONG 6s Sei kb eee 1061.7 


TTON weccccccccccesccccee eLOO0-1 G00 
Lead ..ncccccccsccscecsvece O3U- B35 

Magnesium .....ccccecccee 632.7 
Manganese ........0ee02e2 1800-1900 
Mercury ....ccccccccsccens 39.4 
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Degrees 

Cent. 
Nickel ..cccccceceeeeee + 1400-1450 
Phosphorus .......2.see825 As 
Platinum 665.645 3és50s008% 1775 


Silicon ..cccecceceeceece 01100-1300 


Sh) ae ee re er 960.5 
Sulphur siuies.ceepeuas ses 114.5 
Tellurim < :00cecseeeces-os 282 

MW Zhe wee dnd vale wwe eeu 231.68 
TANG wh Goes kab OeC Reece ees 419 


Table of Alloys 
The following is a table of the proportions of the various metals in the alloys most com- 


monly employed in the arts and manufactures. 
abbreviations are: Cu, copper; Zn, zinc; Sn, tin; 
arsenic; Ni, nickel. 


Description. 

- Metal for frictional pare af locomotives 

(extremely Nhard)....cccceccscecccece 
. Bearings of carriages.. awe as 
Bearings of driving wheels, also. for steam 

engine whistles, giving ’a clear sound.. 

Steam engine whistles giving a deep sound 
. Cross heads of connecting rods.............. 
. Cylinders of pumps, valve boxes, and taps 
Eccentric collars. 


seeetreoeonseeeeeateseseaes eesvesens 


on 


Bearings of axles and trunnions; eccen- 
tric collars........ 


9. Pistons of locomotives. ....cccccecccccvcces 
10. Axle boxes.. 


11. Mathematical instruments, “arms ‘of balances 
12. Machinery, bearings, Bll cascdieasbescuc ice 
13. Steam engine whiustlesS............cseseceee 

14. Metal to withstand seechaact (Stephenson)... 

15. Rivets ........-c00. bebe evebeeee ad ieesa's iewauws 
16. Metal for CoOffins.........eesccsece centevacnces 
17. Metal to withstand triction.. eteeasupeveewe cs 
18. Cylinders of pumps......... Serer ers 
19. Metal for bearings of locomotives veedeew sete 
20. White brittle metal (for buttons, etc.)...... 
21, Imitation BilVET.. cc ccccccccscccece Sracbrwe cure aimless 
ae Pinchbeck exseeeueG@eoevnveeeeeeeeeevee se Geass eevaeoee 
Se TOMDAC ...ccscrcccencceccsccecevscvecccscscsecs 
24. Red tombac. . errr ieekwteeGneeexy 
25. Specially adapted for bearings... pecawaan 
26. For bearings and valves..... Perron vere 
27. Electrotype “‘backing mectal’’.....secsecsssee 
28. Stereotype metal for paper process.. eicte's 
29. ‘* plaster proc ess. sé 
30. Bullet metal..........-scccccccsees Seine waste 
31. Malleable brass plate......s.cccecesccrscscerss 
32. Pin wire......... £ puSbee CWS We Wet awed eae eecie 
33. JOEMMAPES DIASS....cccrevcccccccccccccncececce 
34. Similor for gild.ng..... saee ewes ees Sica ate euetece iets 
30. Maillechort for: TOLMG: ssecescxeussewewses ee 
36. first Quality. .......ssecccssessere 
37. White similor....... ippewawatiaien Gees Sanescae Sats 
38. For STOPCOCK SCAatS...cccececcccccccscccccscece 
39. ad plugs.. anaes 
40. For keys of flutes, etc. Te oe reer 
41. Hard tin.. eeee@eeneoevseecaseea ease e@eseO@svseGeaeseueesuaeesne 
42. White tombac.. dma oe Cuvee wes cute 
43. Vogel's alloy for polishing “steels. .....ce. ;: 


44. Rompel’s anti-friction metal........... 
45. Arguzoid, a tough alloy superior to brass... 


The term ‘‘parts’’ means parts by weight. 


The 


Pb, lead; Sb, antimony; P, phosphorus; As, 


Cu. Zn. Sn. Pb. Sb. P. As. NI. 
87 5 8 ee ee ee ee ee 
97 3 sie aie ‘ oe a ae 
80 2 18 ‘ is Pr es ss 
81 2 17 e ee ee 
82 2 16 ee ee ee ees ee 
88 2 10 ee ‘ ‘: sie s% 
84 2 14 se ee es ee ee 
84 y 14 ae ee ee ee ee 
&5 2 13 e ee ee es 
&4 q 9 ee ee ee ees 
68 4 28 ees ee ee ee ee 
&8 9 3 s e ee se ee 
84 8.4 2.9 : Vy Gamera ‘ es ee 
88 2 10 Se oe os oe 
90 ‘ 8 - 3% ee ia 
67 Ks 14 19 vA a ee 
30 Ci 18 ie 2 ee ow 
%9 h 8 8 of ks ee 
64 24.6 3 9 as és 
15 : 40 45 ae as ce es 
r4 re 72 s 26 5 “2 <x 
q T2 2l e site aie oe be 
2 a 90) as 8 se os se 
10 6 20 wie 64 ote ie be 
64 es 3 ie ae 
5 1 be ee ae 
16 1 1 ae re 
10 1 os “e a 
83 ais 15.5 =. 1.5 
83.25 .. 7 9 a 
oe Pr 4 91 h e% 
«s se . 88 12 sé 
<a ‘i ee 82 18 an ae 
oe on ‘ 92 cy 2 ss 
67 33 ae 05 .. 7 “a 
67 33 0.5 05 .. ‘ i 
64.6 33.7 0.2 LB as re Sid 
92.7 4.6 yy ae 33 ve 
60 20 ss Pr ok 20 
8 3 Re ‘a ‘ - 4 
7 se sg an 0.5 .. 
os iis 6 14 a a 
P we 80 a 20 ‘ as 
“8 seg 20 40 as 
5% at 1 ee 0.5 we 
75 aie 25 ae a aa 
8 1 2 1 ae 
62 10 10 18 oie 
56 23 4 3.5 13.6 
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ALUMINUM 


General Remarks.—Aluminum unites 
readily with all the common metals ex- 
cept lead. The useful alloys of aluminum 
so far found may be divided into two 
classes: the one, of aluminum with not 
more than 35% of other metals; and the 
other, of metals containing not over 15% 
alumintm. In the one case the metals 
impart hardness and other useful quali- 
ties to the aluminum; and in the other 
the aluminum adds useful qualities to the 
metals with which it is alloyed. 


Alkali Metals. 


Because of the ease with which these 
alloys are decomposed, especially when 
subjected to water or moist air, none of 
them can be considered in any way ad- 
vantageous; in fact, alloys of metallic so- 
dium and potassium with aluminum are 
the béte noir of the metallurgy = of 
aluminum, just as sulphur and phosphorus 
are feared in the metallurgy of steel. 


Antimony. 

These metals unite with difliculty, and 
only in bearing metals of the class of 
Rabbitt metals have any useful alloys as 
yet been discovered. 


Arsenic. 


No specially advantageous compounds 
of these metals have yet been discovered, 
nor from the nature of the case are they 
likely to be, although the metals can 
readily be alloyed. 


Bearing Metal. 


Additions of % to 2% of aluminum to 
bearing metals tend to free from oxide, 
producing an improved quality of bearing 
metal. 


Bismuth. 


These two metals combine easily, the 
alloys being very fusible, as might be 
expected of alloys with bismuth. They 
remain unchanged in the air at ordinary 
temperatures, but oxidize rapidly when 
melted. Bismuth makes aluminum very 
brittle. No valuable alloys of these two 
metals have as yet been discovered. 


Cadmium. 

These metals have been alloyed to pro- 
duce a solder for aluminum which seems 
to give good results. Cadmium does not 
appear to act as a hardener for aluminum, 
as almost all other metals do. 
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Cobalt. 

Cobalt also acts with about an equal 
amount of copper, as a specially good 
alloy for hardening aluminum. The fol- 
lowing are two cobalt and aluminum al- 
loys used for special purposes: Cobalt, 
60 parts; aluminum, 10 parts; copper, 40 
parts. Cobalt, 35 parts; aluminum, 25 
parts; iron, 10 parts; copper, 30 parts. 


Chromium. 


Chromium, though rather expensive, is 
an especially good hardener of aluminum. 
Aluminum hardened with chromium seems 
to retain its hardness after annealing or 
after being subjected to heat, better than 
any other of the alloys. 


Copper. 


Copper Aluminum.—1.—Aluminum is a 
metal whose properties are very mate- 
rially influenced by a proportionately 
small addition of copper. Alloys of 99% 
of aluminum and 1% of copper are hard, 
brittle, and bluish in color; 95% of alumi- 
num and 5% of copper gives an alloy 
which can be hammered, but with 10% 
of copper the metal can no longer be 
worked. With 80% and upward of cop- 
per are obtained alloys of a beautiful 
yellow color. The 10% alloys are of a 
pure golden yellow color; with 5% of 
aluminum they are reddish yellow, like 
gold heavily alloyed with copper; and a 
2% mixture is of an almost pure copper 
red. As the proportion of copper in- 
creases the brittleness is diminished, and 
alloys containing 10% and less of alumi- 
num can be used for industrial purposes, 
the best consisting of 90% of copper and 
10% of aluminum. The useful copper 
alloys with aluminum can be divided into 
two classes—the one containing less than 
11% of aluminum and the other contain- 
ing less than 15% of copper. The first 
class is best known as “aluminum bronze.” 

a.—Aluminum Bronze.—None but the 
purest copper should be used, and the 
aluminum should be at least 99% pure. 
The copper should be put in a plumbago 
crucible and melted over a gas or oil fire, 
these being the best fuels to use. Next 
to gas or oil comes coke or charcoal as 
a fuel for melting. It is impossible to 
make satisfactory aluminum bronze over 
an ordinary coal fire, for the reason that 
the copper will absorb the gases from 
the coal. The copper should be covered 
with charcoal to prevent oxidation and 
the absorption of gases as much as pos- 
sible. After the copper has been melted 
the percentage of aluminum which it is 
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desired to add should be dropped into 
the pot through the charcoal. In large 
pots of bronze, the pot may be removed 
from the fire before adding the aluminum. 
As soon as the aluminum goes into the 
pot the first action will be a cooling one, 
caused by the temperature of the alumi- 
num added. As soon as the aluminum is 
heated to its melting temperature it com- 
bines with the copper. Consequently, a 
great deal of latent heat is set free, or 
made sensible, by the chemical union of 
these two metals; and as a result the tem- 
perature of the mass is raised. If the 
mixture is watched, one can tell as soon 
as union takes place, because the cop- 
per will become more liquid, and also will 
turn a little brighter. This lasts only an 
instant after the aluminum is introduced ; 
then the crucible, if it has remained in 
the furnace, should be removed instantly 
from the fire, the charcoal should be 
skimmed from the surface, and the con- 
tents, which are now aluminum bronze, 
should be poured into molds of convenient 
size. ‘The liquid should be _ stirred as 
much as possible till poured. The alumi- 
num bronze, thus made, is ready to remelt 
for the production of finished castings. 

After aluminum bronze is made it im- 
proves with each successive remelting and 
casting until it has been recast three or 
four times. The remelting seems to give 
the aluminum a better chance to become 
more freely disseminated, to form a more 
uniform alloy with the copper. After 
putting the aluminum into the crucible, 
and before pouring, the molten mass 
should be stirred, in order to insure that 
the aluminum is as well disseminated 
through the alloy as possible. 

The percentage of aluminum in alumi- 
num bronze varies from a few per cent. 
up to 10 or 11%, depending upon the 
purpose for which the alloy is intended. 
The strongest mixture contains between 
10 and 11% of aluminum. Aluminum 
bronze can be readily soldered. It does 
not present the difficulty in soldering 
which pure aluminum does. The _ best 
method of soldering aluminum bronze is 
to use pure block tin with a flux of zinc 
filings and muriatic acid. It is well to 
“tin” the two surfaces before putting 
them together. 

A very small amount of aluminum in 
copper reduces its conductivity for elec- 
tricity considerably. Deville states that 
2 to 3% alloys are used by M. Christophle 
for large castings of works of art. They 
are harder than aluminum, and work well 
under the “burin” and chisel. 

The alloy is composed of 90 parts of 
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copper and 10 parts of aluminum. It is 
a definite chemical compound, and was 
discovered by Dr. Percy. 

The 10% alloy is very hard, can be 
beaten when cold, but with remarkable 
perfection when hot, and may be well 
compared to iron, which it resembles in 
all these physical properties; it is also 
very ductile. It behaves as a true alloy, 
and consequently will not liquate into dif- 
ferent combinations. This is proved by 
the fact that, when in making the alloy, 
the pure copper is in the crucible, and a 
bar of aluminum is added, the combina- 
tion takes place with such disengagement 
of heat that if the crucible is not of good 
quality it will be fused, for the whole 
attains a white heat. The hardness of 
this alloy approaches that of the genu- 
ine bronzes, whence its name. It can 
be stretched out into thin sheets between 
rollers, worked under the hammer, and 
shaped as desired by beating, or pressure 
in powerful stamping presses. On ac- 
count of its hardness it takes a fine pol- 
ish, and its peculiar greenish-gold color 
resembles that of gold alloyed with cop- 
per and silver together. Alloys with a 
still greater proportion of copper approach 
this metal more and more nearly in their 
character; the color of an alloy, for in- 
stance, composed of 95% of copper and 
5% of aluminum, can be distinguished 
from pure gold only by direct comparison, 
and the metal is very hard and also very 
malleable. 

Aluminum bronze is not affected by ex- 
posure to the air, and its beautiful color 
makes it very suitable for manufacturing 
various ornamental articles, including 
clock cases, doorknobs, etc. 

Aluminum-bronze wire is as strong as 
good steel wire, and castings made from 
it are as hard as steely iron. Its resist- 
ance to bending or sagging is three times 
as great as that of ordnance metal, and 
44 times as great as that of good brass. 
These properties, combined with its beau- 
tiful color and its unchangeableness, 
would seem to promise a very extended 
use for it in the manufacture of ma- 
chinery, and especially for mechanical in- 
struments where great precision is re- 
quired. 

According to a French authority, an 
alloy of the following composition gives 
the best results: Copper, 89 to 98%; 
nickel, 1 to 2%, and aluminum. Alumi- 
num and nickel change in the opposite 
way; that is to say, in increasing the 
percentage of nickel the amount of alumi- 
num is decreased by the equal quantity. 
It should be borne in mind that the best 
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ratio is: aluminum, 9.5%; nickel, 1. to 
1.5%, at most. In preparing the alloy, 
a deoxidizing agent is added, viz.: phos- 
phorus to 0.5%, magnesium to 1.5%. The 
phosphorus should always be added in the 
form of phosphorus-copper or phosphor- 
aluminum of exactly determined percent- 
ange, It is first added to the copper, then 
the aluminum and the niekel, and finally 
the magnesium, the last named at the 
moment of liquidity, are admixed. 
b.—-Boron  Bronze.—-This alloy, — or, 
more correctly speaking, aluminum-boron 
bronze, is brought about by the intro- 
duction of aluminum = containing boron, 
not as aluminum boride, but existing as 
graphite does in cast iron. Commercially, 
this part of the process is accomplished 
by heating in a specially constructed oxy- 
hvdrogen furnace an admixture of fluor- 
spur and vitrified borie anhydride, until 
the dense fumes of boron) fluoride com- 
mence toappear. At this stage, ingots of 
aluminum are introduced into the liquid 
mass; reduction at once takes place, with 
the formation of free boron, whieh = dis- 
solves in the aluminum, rendering it crys- 
talline and somewhat brittle. When this 
ko prepared aluminum is) alloyed) with 
copper, to the extent of from 5 to 10%, 
a bronze is obtained denser and) more 
durable than ordinary aluminum bronze, 
and free from brittleness; but the most 
peculiar property is the perfectness with 
Which it) casts and melts: whereas, in 
the manufacture of aluminum bronze, one 
of the grentest difficulties is to insure a 
uniform mixture. Often a very difficultly 
fusible alloy of copper and aluminum is 
formed upon the surface of the already 
melted portion, and accompanied by sue 
perficial oxidation, thus obstinately refus- 
ing to alloy with the remainder, But in 
the ease of the boron compound no such 
difficulties are met with, the alloy melt- 
ing perfectly, and at a lower temperature 
than when employing pure aluminum. 
Boron, in fact, seems to have been little 
studied, but it is evidently not so serious 
un enemy to cope with as its halogen 
silicon, Which, when present in) minute 
percentages only, determines the total 
ruin of the bronze with which it alloys; 
in other words, it stands almost entirely 
opposite to other elements, entering into 
the formation and forming compounds 
with the more refractory metals with the 
greatest ense;: for instance, borides of 
iron, manganese, nickel, cobalt, etce., may 
he readily formed by the reduction of 
their accompanying borates in the pres- 
ence of carbon, while those of silver, cop- 
per, gold, etc., can only be formed by 
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the introduction of elementary boron into 
the fused mass; borides of the alkali met- 
als, and even calcium, barium, etc., have 
also been obtained, but boride of mercury 
still holds out. 
Aluminum-Copper.—2.—a.—The second 
class of copper-aluminum alloys embraces 
the aluminum casting alloys most appli- 
cable for general purposes. When alumi- 
num is alloyed with from T to 10% of 
copper a tough alloy is secured, the ten- 
sile strength of which will vary from 
15,000 to 20,000 Ib. per square inch. This 
alloy has proved itself especially adapt- 
able to automobile work and to those 
castings submitted to severe shocks and 
stresses. HKecause of the nature of its 
constituents, an alloy of the above, or of 
similar composition, is not so liable to 
be “burnt” in the foundry as an alloy 
made up of more volatile constituents. 
The remainder of the range of copper- 
aluminum alloys, from 20% of copper up 
to over 85%, zive crystalline and brittle 
grnyish-white alloys of no use in the arts. 
After 80% of copper is reached the dis- 
tinctly red color of the copper begins to 
show itself, 
b.—Aluminum-Brass.—Aluminum-brass 
has an elastic limit of about 30,000 Ib. 
per square inch; an ultimate strength of 
from 40,000 to 50,000 Ib. per square inch ; 
and an elongation of 3 to 10% in 8 in. 
Aluminum is used in brass in all pro- 
portions, from 1-10 of 1% to 10%. The 
best results are derived by introducing 
the aluminum, when possible, in the form 
of aluminized zine (q. v.)) This aluminized 
“vine is added jin the same manner that 
the zine is originally introduced into the 
copper, and in such proportions as will 
give the requisite amount of aluminum in 
the brass mixture. A 5% aluminized zine 
is generally used when percentages of less 
than 1% of aluminum are required; and 
aluminized zinc of 10% is used when a 
greater percentage than 1% is required. 
The effect o faluminum in brass, added in 
this manner, in small quantities of less 
than 1%, is mainly to make the brass 
flow freely, and present a smooth surface, 
free from blowholes. When used in 
these quantities, from one-half to one- 
third more small patterns can be used on 
a gate than can be used without the pres- 
ence of aluminum, for this amount of 
aluminum gives to the brass such addi- 
tional fluidity as enables it to run more 
freely in the molds and for a greater dis- 
tance; consequently more patterns can be 
used on a gate. In quantities of more 
than 1% the effect of the aluminum com- 
mences to be very perceptible, because it 
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imparts to the brass additional strength : 
and this strength is increased directly as 
the percentage of aluminum is increased, 
up to about 10%; 1% of aluminum in 
brass is very extensively used for elec- 
trical purposes, inasmuch as it makes a 
brass casting free from pinholes, and of 
greater strength than otherwise can be 
secured from the same grade of brass. 
It therefore follows that by the use of 
a small percentage of aluminum in brass 
a cheaper grade of brass can be used to 
do the same work, which otherwise would 
demand a better grade of brass. It should 
be noted that the presence of aluminum 
in these alloys lowers the point at which 
they become fluid, and that they are fluid 
at lower temperatures than either gun 
metal or ordinary brass mixtures; there- 
fore, the average brass founder is very 
liable to overheat them. Great care must 
be taken to prevent this. 


Gold. 


Prof. W. C. Roberts-Austen has dis- 
covered a beautiful alloy, composed of 
78 parts of gold and 22 parts of alumi- 
num, which has a rich purple color. 


Indium. 


No valuable alloys of these metals have 
as yet been discovered. 


Iron. 


Aluminum combines with iron in all 
proportions. Few of the alloys, however, 
have yet proved of value, except those of 
small percentages of aluminum with steel, 
cast iron and wrought iron. 

Cast Iron.—In cast iron, from 1 to 2 
Ib. of aluminum per ton is put into the 
metal as it is being poured from the 
cupola or melting furnace. To soft gray 
No. 1 foundry iron it is doubtful if the 
metal does much good, except, perhaps, 
in the way of keeping the metal melted 
for a longer time; but where difficult 
castings are to be made, where much loss 
is occasioned by defective castings, or 
where the iron will not flow well, or give 
sound and strong castings, the aluminum 
certainly in many cases allows better 
work to be done, and stronger and sound- 
er castings to be made, having a closer 
grain, and hence much easier tooled. The 
tendency of the aluminum is to change 
combined carbon to graphitic, and it les- 
sens the tendency of the metal to chill. 
Aluminum in proportions of 2% and 
over materially decreases the shrinkage of 
cast iron. 

Ferro-Aluminum.—This is the trade 
name given to alloys of from 5 to 10, or 
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even 20% of aluminum, added to iron. 
These alloys vary in quality, occasioned 
by the grade of steel or iron used in 
making them. 

_ Stecl—The amount of aluminum used 
is small, and, to give the best results, 
varies with the grade of steel, amount 
of occluded gases, temperature of molten 
metal, ete. Aluminum is usually added 
in proportions of from to % Ib. to 
1 ton of steel. The aluminum is added 
either to the metal in the ladle, or, in 
the case of steel castings, with more econ- 
omy of aluminum, to the metal as it is 
being poured into the ingot molds. 

Until the proper percentage of alumi- 
num to add to any particular grade of 
steel has been determined, it is advisable 
to start with small amounts; for instance, 
with 2 or 3 oz. to the ton, working up 
to the proportion that seems to give the 
best results. 


The special advantages to be gained 
by the use of aluminum in steel manu- 
facture are enumerated as follows: (1) 
The increase of soundness of tops of in- 
gots, and consequent decrease of scrap 
and other loss. (2) The quieting of the 
ebullition in molten steel, thereby allow- 
ing the successful pouring of “wild” heats 
from furnaces, dailies, ete. (8) The pre- 
vention of oxidation, thus increasing the 
homogeneity of the steel. (4) The in- 
crease of tensile strength of steel with- 
out decrease of the ductility. (5) The 
removal of any oxygen or oxides that 
there may be in the steel, the aluminum 
acting as a deodorizer in the same way 
as manganese does. Good steel has been 
made for electrical purposes, using alumi- 
num entirely in the place of manganese, 
to remove the oxidation from the molten 
steel and render it malleable. (6) The 
rendering of steel less linble to oxidation, 
because there is prevented the continued 
exposure of fresh surfaces of the molten 
steel in its ebullition in the molds after 
pouring. (7) The production of smoother 
surfaced castings and ingots of steel than 
it is possible to obtain without the use 
of aluminum. 


There are no such metals as “alumi- 
num steels,” in the same way that there 
are “nickel steels” and ‘‘chromium steels.” 
Aluminum is not a hardener of steel, and 
none of its alloys with steel has so far 
proved advantageous. It has been proved 
that the addition of aluminum to steel 
just before “teeming” causes the metal 
to lie quiet, and give off no appreciable 
quantity of gases, producing ingots with 
much sounder tops. There are two theo- 
ries to account for this: one, that the 
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aluminum decomposes these gases, and ab- 
sorbs the oxygen contained in them; the 
other, is that aluminum greatly increases 
the solubility in the steel of the gases 
which are usually given off at the mo- 
ment of setting, thus forming blowholes 
and bubbles. 

Aluminum is the principal deoxidizer 
known to metallurgists, the next being 
silicon. Their relative values are shown 
as follows: 100 parts, by weight, of oxy- 
gen will combine with 114 parts of alum- 
inum, or with 140 parts of silicon, or 
with $50 parts of manganese. ‘This, how- 
ever, does not correctly express the value 
of aluminum as a deoxidizer of iron and 
steel, inusmuch as it has such a great 
aflinity for oxygen that it) will entirely 
disappear if there is any oxygen present, 
and will be found in the steel and iron 
only after all the oxygen has been ab- 
sorbed, This is not the case with either 
silicon or manganese. 

There is danger of adding too large a 
quantity of aluminum, in which case the 
metal will set very solid, and will be 
linble to form deep “pipes” in the ingots. 
But successful results’ have been secured 
with varying kinds of steel by adding 
from \% to 44 Ib. of aluminum to 1 ton 
of steel. No difficulty has been experi- 
enced with the thorough mixing of the 
aluminum added to steel, as it) seems to 
rapidly and uniformly permeate the steel 
Without any special care being taken in 
stirring. ‘This property adds to the homo- 
geneous alloying of nickel with steel as 
well, and the nickel-steel manufacturers 
use aluminum in addition to nickel for 
this purpose. If the metal be “wild” in 
the ladle, full of occluded gases, too hot, 
or oxidized, a larger proportion of alumi- 
num can be advantageously added. In 
casting steel ingots which are to be ham- 
mered or rolled, it has been found ad- 
visable to add from 2 to 4 oz. of alumi- 
num to 1 ton of steel. In the manufaec- 
ture of steel castings, where the first de- 
siderntum is soundness of the castings and 
freedom from blowholes, and where the 
excessive piping and contraction in cool- 
ing is provided for by large runners and 
a high and capacious fountain or “sinking 
head,” larger amounts of aluminum, up 
to 16, or even 32 oz. of aluminum to 1 
ton of steel, are advantageously added. 

An alloy of aluminum and ferro-man- 
ganese has been patented. The addition 
of a small percentage of aluminum to the 
ferro-manganese renders the combined 
carbon in the manganese alloy graphitic, 
and throws it out of the molten mass. 
This permits the production of a ferro- 
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manganese very low in combined carbon, 
and particularly useful in the manufac- 
ture of low-carbon steel. 

Aside from the reduction of blowholes, 
and consequent greater soundness, the ad- 
dition of about 1 Ib. of aluminum per ton 
of steel is of advantage where the steel 
is to be cast in heavy ingots which will 
receive only scant work. ILere it seems 
to increase the ductility, as measured by 
the elongation and reduction of area of 
tensile test specimens, without materially 
altering the ultimate strength. The addi- 
tions of aluminum are, in many instances, 
made by throwing the metal into the ladle 
in pieces weighing a few ounces each, 
as the steel is poured into it. But some 
manufacturers prefer to add the alumi- 
num in the form of ferro-aluminum; in 
this case the alloy is first placed in the 
Indle, and, as the molten steel runs in, 
the alloy melts, and is diffused through 
the entire contents of the ladle. 

Wrought lron.—The effect of aluminum 
in Wrought iron is not very marked in 
the ordinary puddling process. It seems 
fo add somewhat to the strength of the 
iron, but the amount is not of sufficient 
value to induce the general use of alumi- 
num for this purpose. The peculiar prop: 
erty of aluminum in reducing the long 
range of temperature between that at 
which wrought iron first softens and that 
at which it becomes fluid, is taken advan- 
tage of in the well-known Mitis process 
for making “wrought-iron castings.” It 
is for this that aluminum is most used 
in wrought iron at present. One per cent. 
of aluminum makes wrought iron more 
fluid at 2200° F. (which is about the 
melting point of cast iron) than it would 
be without it at 3500° F. In puddling 
iron an addition of 0.25% toa the bath 
causes the charge to stiffen more quickly, 
and in the shingling process and in roll- 
ing the balls, to work much stiffer than 
usual. In one instance, where the ordi- 
nary iron averaged 22 tons _ tensile 
strength, with 12% elongation, the iron 
treated with aluminum showed over 30 
tons tensile strength, with 22% elonga- 
tion. 


Lead. 


These metals unite only with great dif- 
ficulty, and no useful alloys have yet 
been discovered. 


Magnesium. 


_ The alloys of these light metals are 
Interesting, because they are lighter than 
aluminum, and are equally as strong as 
the copper alloys of aluminum. On ac- 
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count of the cost of magnesium, they 
have not been widely adopted for com- 
mercial purposes. 


Manganese is one of the best harden- 
ers of aluminum. 


Mercury. 


These metals unite with difficulty, but 
at the same time amalgams and alloys 
can be produced by uniting the two met- 
als. No useful results, however, have 
yet been shown from any of such alloys 
or combinations. 


Metalloids. 


Although all the metalloids and gase- 
ous elements, such as oxygen, nitrogen, 
sulphur, selenium, chlorine, iodine, bro- 
mine, fluorine, boron, silicon and carbon 
unite with aluminum with more or less 
ease under certain conditions, yet no use- 
ful result has been recorded as due to the 
combination of any of these elements with 
metallic aluminum. The union of the 
above metalloids in combination with 
aluminum results in alloys which, from 
a commercial standpoint, are undesirable 
in every way. The prevention of the oc- 
clusion of gaseous metalloids in molten 
aluminum, and the prevention of the 
union of carbon with the metal, are 
among the chief precautions to be ob- 
served in the metallurgy of aluminum. 


Molybdenum. 


Aluminum can be readily alloyed with 
molybdenum in the process, by placing 
the molybdenum oxide in the electrolytic 
bath with the oxide of aluminum. Molyb- 
denum acts as a hardener for aluminum, 
and forms alloys which will have special 
advantages for some work, as in the pro- 
duction of aluminum coins and medals. 


Nickel. 

1.—This alloy, with from 2 to 5% of 
the combined alloying metals, is very sat- 
isfactory for rolling or hammering. By 
larger proportions, of 7 to 9%, a good 
casting alloy is produced. 

2.—Two new alloys for jewelry consist 
of: (1) Nickel, 20 parts; with alumi- 
num 8 parts. (2) Nickel, 40 parts; sil- 
ver, 10 parts; aluminum, 30 parts; tin, 
20 parts. 


Silver. 


1.—The addition of a few per cent. of 
silver to aluminum, to harden, whiten 
and strengthen the metal, gives a mate- 
rial especially adaptable for many fine 
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instruments and tools, and for electrical 
apparatus, where the work upon the tool, 
and its convenience, are of more conse- 
quence than the increased price due to the 
addition of the silver. Silver lowers the 
melting point of aluminum and gives a 
metal susceptible of taking a good polish 
and making fine castings. 

2.--Aluminum, 3 parts; silver, 1 part. 
This alloy is very easy to work. 


Tellurium. 


When tellurium is heated with alumi- 
num, the two combine with explosive vio- 
lence, forming a chocolate-colored, diffi- 
cultly fusible compound, which has the 
composition of Al, Te, It is hard and 
brittle, and can readily be ground to pow- 
der; when exposed to moist air it is de- 
composed, and hydrogen telluride, with 
its fetid odor, is slowly evolved; when 
thrown into water it is rapidly decom- 
posed. 

Tin. 

1.—Tin has been alloyed with alumi- 
num in proportions of from 1 to 15% of 
tin, giving added strength and rigidity to 
heavy castings, as well as sharpness of 
outline, with a decrease in the shrinkage 
of the metal. The alloys of aluminum 
and tin are rather brittle, however, and 
although small proportions of tin, in cer- 
tain casting alloys, have been advantage- 
ously used to decrease the shrinkage, on 
account of the comparative cost and brit- 
tleness of the tin alloys, they are not gen- 
erally used. 

2.—Aluminum, 100 parts; tin, 10 parts. 

3.—Aluminum, 90% ; tin, 10%. 

4.—Bourbonne's Aluminum Alloy— 
Aluminum and tin, equal parts. This al- 
loy solders easily. 


Titanium. 


Titanium alloys of aluminum, although 
hard to manufacture uniformly homo- 
geneous, have greater spring and _ resili- 
ence than most other aluminum alloys. 
Alloys of titanium, chromium and copper, 
together with aluminum, give some of the 
hardest and toughest light alloys yet pro- 
duced. 

Tungsten. 

The alloys of aluminum and tungsten 
have been used to some extent for the 
past few years in Europe for rolled sheets 
and plates, under the trade name of 
“Wolframium.” 

Uranium. 


This alloy is an expensive one; and 
while uranium appears to he a good hard- 
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ener for aluminum, on account of its ex- 


pense and rarity it has not had, as yet, 
a general application. 


Vanadium. 

Vanadium is a good hardener of alumi- 
num, and can readily be alloyed with it. 
due to its presence in some of the baux- 
ites, the nalive aluminum ores. 


Zimalium, 

The name of a new alloy of aluminum, 
magnesium and zine, The specific weight 
is 2.65 to 2.753 in casting, 2.68 as against 
2.64 for aluminum. It) is harder, and 
more suitable to be worked. A softer 
variety serves for rolling, stamping, ete.; 
a oharder one for casting. The tensile 
strength is double that of aluminum, 25 
to &5 kg. per millimeter; the wires bear 
30 to ST kyg.: the ductility rises up to 


10%. Wires and sheet metal behave like 
brass. The castings can be filed. forged, 


cut, planed, ete., possess a tensile strength 
of 14 to 20 kg., and, upon rapid cooling, 
20 to 20 ke. Gimalium is less resistive to 
chemical actions than aluminum. = The 
electrie conductivity amounts to two- 
thirds of that of the latter. The alloy 
is 10 to 12% dearer than aluminum. 


Zinc. 


Like copper alloys, the zine alloys can 
be divided into two classes: (1) Those 
containing a relatively small amount of 
aluminum, (2) ‘Those containing less 
than 85% of zine. Phe first class will 
be treated under Aluminized Zine; the 
second class comprises the useful zine 
casting alloys. Zine produces the strong- 
est alloys with aluminum, the strength 
being still further increased by the addi- 
tion of small amounts of other suitable 
metals, The tensile strength of the strong- 
ext of the zine alloys frequently runs as 
high as 30,000 to 35,0000 Ib. per square 
inch. These high zine alloys are brittle, 
however, and are more liable to “draw” 
in heavy parts or lugs than are the cop- 
per alloys. This can, in most cases, be 
overcome by suitable gating, placing of 
thills and risers. Zine alloys also pos- 
aess the danger of having the zine burned 
out in melting, thus producing a weaker 
casting. With careful work, however, 
this class of alloys gives as good satisfac- 
tion as copper alloys in respect to hard- 
ness, enxe of machining, and use in smal) 

arte not subject to severe shock. For 
orging, few metals excel an aluminum- 
gine alloy containing from 10 to 15% 
of zinc. This alloy is tough, flows well 
under the forging dies, and produces a 
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finished product that is solid, easily ma- 
chined, and remarkably strong per unit 


of area. 

Zinc is used as a cheap and very effi- 
cient hardener in aluminum castings, for 
such purposes as sewing-machine frames, 
ete. Proportions up to 80% of zine with 
aluminum are successfully used. An al- 
loy of about 15% of zinc, 2% of tin, 2% 
of copper, 4% each of manganese and 
iron, and 80% aluminum, has special ad- 
vantages. The following alloys are strong, 
and meet all usual requirements : 


Al. Zn. Cu. Sn. 
For wire or sheet..... 28 5 .. .. 
For tubes.......00% . 18 #6 8 2 
With good close grain. 20 10 5... .. 
With good open grain. 18 6 .. .. 


Aluminized Zine.-—Aluminized zinc is 
used for two purposes, namely: in the 
bath, for galvanizing, and in aluminum 
brass. It is manufactured as follows: 
Place 5 or 10 lb. of aluminum in a plum- 
bago crucible. The amount used will de- 
pend upon whether a 5 or a 10% alumi- 
num alloy is desired. After the alumi- 
num is melted add the zine, continually 
stirring the mass, until either 95 or 90 Ib. 
of zinc have been added, making the total 
weight of the metal in the crucible, in 
either case, 100 Ib. After all the zine 
has been added the crucible should be 
removed from the fire, and the alloy cast 
into ingots of convenient form and size 
for breaking up. The 5% aluminized 
zine will be found best for use in the 
galvanizing bath, and also in the lower 
grades of aluminum brass; but in the 
higher grades of brass, containing up- 
ward of 1% of aluminum, it would be 
best to use a 10% aluminized zine. The 
aluminized zine, both in brass and in the 
galvanizing baths, is treated, in all re- 
spects, the same as pure zinc, as far as 
the question of introducing it into molten 
metal is concerned. 

Galvanizing Baths.—The use of alumi- 
num in a galvanizing bath has become so 
universal that at the present time it is 
considered a necessity in order to do the 
best and most economical work. It. is 
added in the form of aluminized zinc, 
which is made as described above. and is 
used in such proportions that the total 
amount of aluminum in the bath will be 
about 1 Ib. of aluminum per ton of bath: 
or, In using a 5% aluminized zinc, 20 
Ib. of aluminized zine per ton of bath 
should be used. These proportions, how- 
ever, are varied according to the grade 
of zine which is being used, and also ac- 
cording to the class of material to be 
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galvanized. When aluminized zinc is 
used, it has been found unnecessary to 
use sal ammoniac for clearing the bath 
of oxide, inasmuch as the aluminum ac- 
complishes the same purpose; and if the 
two are used together they seem to coun- 

teract the effects of each other. Alumi- 
nized zine should be added to the galva- 

nizing baths gradually as the bath is con- 
sumed, in quantities of about 1 Ib. at a 

time for a 5-ton bath. This statement 
applies when a 5% aluminized zine is 

used. The first action of aluminum in 
galvanizing baths is to make the bath 

more liquid, which is one of the objects 

in adding the aluminum. A great amount 
of aluminum seems to combine with the 

impurities in the zinc, and comes to the 

surface in the form of a scum, which 

makes galvanizing difficult. If, therefore, 

too much aluminum goes into the bath, 

stir the bath well, and allow it to stand 

for a while until the aluminum com- 

bines with these impurities and comes to 

the surface as a scum. Kemove this 

scum, add some sal ammoniac to counter- 

act the effects of the aluminum, and re- 

duce the proportion of the aluminized zine 

added. In starting with a new bath, it 

is especially important that these sug- 

gestions should be followed. 


BISMUTH AND CADMIUM ALLOYS 


Bismuth Bronze. 


1—A metallic alloy, which the in- 
ventor calls bismuth bronze, was intro- 
duced by Webster, as specially suitable 
for use in sea water, for telegraph and 
music wires, and for domestic articles. 
The composition varies slightly with the 
purpose for which the bronze is to be 
used, but in all cases the proportion of 
bismuth is very small. For a hard alloy 
he takes 1 part of bismuth and 16 parts 
of tin, and, having melted them, mixes 
them thoroughly as a separate or pre- 
liminary alloy. For a_ hard bismuth 
bronze he then takes 69 parts of copper, 
21 parts of spelter, 9 parts of nickel, and 
1 part of the hismuth-tin alloy. The met- 
als are melted in a furnace or crucible, 
thoroughly mixed, and run into molds 
for future use. This bronze is hard, 
tough, and sonorous; it may be used in 
the manufacture of screw-propeller blades, 
shafts, tubes, and other appliances em- 
ployed partially or constantly in sea 
water, being especially suited to withstand 
the destructive action of salt water. In 
consequence of its toughness it is well 
suited for telegraph wires and other pur- 
poses where much strain has to be borne. 
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From its sonorous quality it is well adap- 
ted for piano and other music wires. For 
domestic utensils, and other articles gen- 
erally exposed to atmospheric influence, 
the composition is 1 part of bismuth, 1 
part of aluminum, and 15 parts of tin, 
melted together to form the separate or 
preliminary alloy, which is added in the 
proportion of 1% to the above described 
alloy of copper, spelter and nickel. The 
resulting bronze forms a durable, bright 
and hard alloy, suited for the manufac- 
ture of spoons, forks, knives, dish covers, 
kettles, teapots, jugs, and numerous other 
utensils. These alloys are said to resist 
oxidation, to polish well and easily, and 
to keep their color well. 


I. Il. III. IV. 
Copper ........ 20 45 69 47 
Nickel ..... Sites ee 32.5 10 30.9 
Antimony ...... 50 Be ne ect 
Bismuth ....... 1 1 1 0.1 
DU deahi' eae Siaee- 2a 16 lh 1 
Zinc ...... Sosa ate 21.5 20 21 
Aluminum ..... .. ne 1 : 


I is hard and very lustrous, suitable 
for lamp reflectors and axle bearings. IT 
is hard, resonant, and not affected by sea 
water, for parts of ships, pipes, telegraph 
wires and piano strings; III and IV are 
for cups, spoons, ete. 

3.—Tin, 16 parts; bismuth, 1 to 3 
parts. 


Fusible Alloys. 

Under the name, fusible metal, or fus- 
ible alloy, is understood a mixture of 
metals which becomes liquid at tempera- 
tures at or below the boiling point of 
water. 

1.—IJ)’Arcet’s.—BRismuth, 8 parts; lead, 
5 parts; tin, 3 parts. This melts below 
212° F. 

2.— Walker’s.—Bismuth, 8 parts: tin, 4 
parts ; lead, % parts; antimony, 1 part. 
The metals should be repeatedly melted 
and poured into drops until they can be 
well mixed, previous to fusing them to- 
gether. 

3.—Onion’s.—Lead, 3 parts; tin, 2 
parts; bismuth, 5 parts. Melts at 197° F. 

4.—If to the latter, after removing it 
from the fire, 1 part of warm quicksilver 
be added, it will remain liquid at 170° 
F., and become a firm solid only at 140° 


5.—Bismuth, 2 parts: lead, 5 parts; 
tin, 3 parts. Melts in boiling water. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 5 are used to make 
toy spoons to surprise children by their 
melting in hot liquors. A little mercury 
(as in 4) may be added to lower their 
melting points. Nos. 1 and 2 are specially 
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adapted for making electrotype _molds. 
French cliché molds are made with the 
alloy No. 2. These alloys are also used 
to form pencils for writing, also as metal 
bathe in the laboratory, or for soft-sol- 
dering joints. No. 4 is aso used for ana- 
tomical injections. 

Higher temperatures, for metal baths 
in Jaboratories, may be obtained by the 
following mixtures: 1 part tin and 2 
parts lead melt at 441.5° | a 1 part tin 
and 1 part lead melt at 371.7° F.; ~ 
arts tin and 1 part lead melt at 340 
Ff: 63 parts tin and 37 parts lead melt 

at 344.7° F. 


Table of Fustble Alloys 


Fa 

7 rr: 2 

3 $ a @ 

a3 a & E ¢ 8 ¢ 

aS A A me © A A 

8 5 3 202 8 16 24 31 
8 6 3 208 8 18 24 312 
8 8 3 Qt 8 20 24 310 
8 8 4 236 &§ 22 24 308 
8 8 6 24s & 24 24 310 
8 8 8 2h &§ 26 24 320 
& 10 8 266 § 28 24 330 
& 12 8 270 8 30 24 342 
8 16 § 300 & 82 24 on2 
& 1 16 804 R 32 28 332 
8 16 12 290 & #2 30 328 
8 16 140 200 R 82 82 820 
§ 16 16 202 8 32 80 328 
§ 16 18 208 ®§ 32 86 $20 
& 1 20 304 ®§ 32 88 822 
8 16 22 312 8 $2 40 324 
Fusible Metals for Use in Botlers, ete. 


~The following alloys, with their corre- 
sponding melting points, together with the 
temperature of steam at various press- 
ures, may be used: 


og 
HS5% «4 
gas 8 
Tin 6 Lead 1 seo FR. He’ £ 
ce canes | 37° Fa 
Lar ee: | 365° F. 120 Yb. 350° F. 
aig: an 4 356° F. 105 Ib. 341° F. 
“9g “ 4 340° F. 90 Ib. 331° F. 
“mm 4 334° F. 75 Ib. 320° F. 
“ @ ‘ 4 Biemuth 1 320° F. 60 Ib. 307° F. 
“gg i g “1 «810° F. 45 Ib. 282° F. 
ac Bs Vee 9 i 1 292° F. 30 1b. 274° F. 
Te rs | “ 1 234° F. 15 Ib. 250° F. 
“og * Q re | 999° F, 
“gs “ 9 a 310° F. 
“gq 6 “4 320° F. 
“6g “ 4 381° F. 
“BB “ y 378° F 
ea 4 ee 1 365° 
“gs ow qy 356° F 
“og “ Y 340° F 
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Tin 1%4Lead 1 
es 1 ea 1 
ee ee 2 

7] «6 3 

a 5 

66 10 

25 


Pat pe pen ped feed 


“ 558° 


So much depends, however, on the way 
in which an alloy is made, the purity of 
its original metals, and the changing con- 
ditions to which a fusible plug is sub- 
jected, that it is very doubtful whether 
they should ever be depended upon in crit- 
ical places. ; ; 

Fusible Alloys and their Melting Points. 
—The following alloys will melt in boil- 
ing water or at a lower temperature: 


Bis- Cad- 

Tin. Lead. muth. mium. C. F. 
Newton's 3 2 5 0 100° 212° 
Rose’s.. . 8 8 0 95° 203° 
Erman’s. 1 1 2 0 98° 199° 
Wood’s.. 2 4 q 1 70° 158° 
Mellott’s. 5 3 8 0 98° 200° 
Harper’s. 4 4 7 1 80° 180° 

Erman’s alloy can be made of equal 


parts of plumber’s half-and-half solder 
(equal parts tin and lead) and bismuth. 
Harper’s alloy can be made of 8 parts of 
plumber's half-and-half solder, 7 parts of 
bismuth and 1 part of cadmium, and can 
be poured into a modeling composition 
impression. It is hard enough to with- 
stand the hammering required, and makes 
a smooth, sharp die. 

Fusible Alloys Containing Cadmium.— 
Cadmium, like bismuth, has the valuable 
property of lowering the melting point of 
many alloys, some of which are readily 
fusible in boiling water. Cadmium does 
not render the alloys so crystalline and 
brittle as bismuth, many of its combina- 
tions being capable of being hammered 
and rolled. The chief use of cadmium is 
in fusible alloys, which are used as sol- 
ders, for castings requiring a low tem- 
perature, and in dentistry for alloys for 
stopping hollow teeth. Alloys of cad- 
mium generally contain tin, lead, bismuth, 
and cadmium. Mercury is sometimes add- 
ed to still further lower the melting point. 
The following table shows the composi- 
tion and melting points of the more im- 
portant cadmium alloys: 


Cad- Bis- Melt’g 
Alloys. mium. Lead. Tin. muth. point. 
Lipowitz’s. 8 . 


4 15 158°F. 
Fusible.... 2 11 8 16 170°F. 
. 167°F. 
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Cad- Bis- Melt’g 


Alloys. mium. Lead. Tin. muth. point. 
ae mee | es 2 3 203°F, 
ae mee | a 3 5 203°F 
a 1 we 1 2 203°F 
C.. geee. 2 1 4 150°F 

Wood’s.... 2 4 2 5 160°F 
Fusible.... 2 2 4 .. 187°R. 
Type metal 22% 50 36 .. = ..... 


Cadmium alloy (melting point 170° 
F.) : Cadmium, 2 parts; tin, 3 parts: 
lead, 11 parts; bismuth, 16 parts. 

Cadmium alloy (melting point 167° 
F.) : Cadmium, 10 parts: tin, 3 parts; 
lead, 8 parts; bismuth, 8 parts. 

Cadmium alloys (melting point 203° 


F.): 


I. If. IItL. 
Cadmium ......cece0s.- 1 1 ] 
SPAS ccde- ba se Sear Oe wae 2 3 1 
Bismuth .........cceeee 3 5 2 


A very fusible alloy, melting at 150° 
F., is composed of tin, 1 or 2 parts; lead, 
2 or 3 parts; bismuth, 4 or 15 parts; cad- 
mium, 1 or 2 parts. 

Cadmium alloy (melting point 179.5° 
F.): Cadmium, 1 part; lead, 6 parts; 
bismuth, 7 parts. This can be used for 
soldering in hot water. 

Cadmium alloy (melting point 300° 
F.): Cadmium, 2 parts; tin, 4 parts; 
lead, 2 parts. This is an excellent soft 
solder, with a melting point about 86° 
below that of lead and tin alone. 

Bibra’s Alloy.— Bismuth, 18 parts; tin, 
9 parts: lead, 38 to 40 parts. 

Casting.—1.—BRismuth Alloys for Deli- 
cate Castings.—-For delicate castings, and 
for taking impressions from dies, medals, 
ete., various bismuth alloys are in use, 
whose composition corresponds to the ful- 
lowing figures: 


I If Yt. TY. 
Bismuth ........- hy 2 & 
Jb eee fame 0 ps 1 3 
Lead ecoevoeveeeeue 13 3 ] 5 


These alloys have the property, very 
favorable in making sharply outlined cast- 
ings, that they expand strongly on cool- 
ing, and so fill out the finest elevations 
and depressions of the mold. 

2.—Alloy for casting natural objects, 
such as fruits, leaves, beetles, snakes, liz- 
ards, etc.—Lipowitz metal: Tin, 4 parts: 
lead, 8 parts; bismuth, 15 parts; cad- 
mium, 3 parts. This, the easiest melting 
metal mixture, softens at 55° C. (131° 
), and is completely fluid at 60° C. 
40° F.). Wood's metal: Tin, 2 parts; 


F. 
(1 
lead, 4 parts; bismuth, 5 to 8 parts; cad- 
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mium, 1 to 2 parts. This silver-white 
looking, very fine grained alloy melts at 
66° C. and 72° C. It can also be used, 
with excellent results, for soldering. 

3.—To make a cast with Lipowitz 
metal.—Plaster of paris is poured over 
the animal to be cast, and after sharp 
drying the animal is removed and the 
mold filled up with Lipowitz metal. The 
mold is placed in a vessel of water, and 
by heating to the boiling point the metal 
is melted and deposited in the finest im- 
pressions of the mold. This alloy is most 
excellent for soldering tin, lead, Britan- 
nia metal and nickel, being especially 
adapted to the two latter metals on ac- 
count of its silver-white color; but its 
costliness prevents its general use, and 
cheaper alloys possessing the same prop- 
erties have been sought. 

4—For Small Articles—This alloy 
melts at a low degree of temperature, and 
is very hard without being brittle. It con- 
sists of 6 parts of bismuth, 8 parts of 
zine and 13 parts of lead. The three 
metals, after having been well melted 
and stirred together, should be poured 
into another’ melting-pot and melted 
again. ‘This alloy cools with remarkably 
clear-cut edges, and if the articles made 
of it are dipped in dilute nitric acid, then 
rinsed in clear water, and polished with 
a woolen rag, the raised parts of the 
surface will have a fine polish, while the 
sunken parts will have a dark gray, an- 
tique appearance, which forms a pretty 
contrast. The proportions of the differ- 
ent metals, dividing the alloy into 100 
pare are: Bismuth, 27.27%; lead, 
9.09%; zine, 13.64%. 

5.—For Small Castings.—Bismuth, 6 
parts; tin, 3 parts; Jead, 13 parts. This 
alloy should be melted, run into bars, 
and laid aside till wanted, when it should 
be remelted. An alloy of 3 parts of bis- 
muth, 1 part of tin and 1 part of lead is 
harder, and yet it is not brittle. It can 
be finished with a contrasting surface of 
bright polish and dark gray, if it is 
washed in nitric acid, well diluted, rinsed, 
and polished with a woolen rag, as de- 
scribed in the alloy for small articles 
given above. 

Cementing Glasa, Bismuth Alloy for.— 
Most of the cements in ordinary use are 
dissolved, or at least softened, by petro- 
leum. An alloy of lead, 3 parts; tin, 2 
hia bismuth, 2.5 parts, melting at 212° 

.. is not affected by petroleum, and is 
therefore useful for cementing lamps 
made of metal and glass combined. 

Cliché Metal.—This alloy is composed 
of tin, 48 parts; lead, 32.5 parts; bis- 
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muth, 9 parts; antimony, 10.5 parts. It 
is especially well adapted to dabbing roll- 
ers for printing cotton goods, and as it 
possesses a considerable degree of hard- 
ness, it wears well. For filling out de- 
fective places in metallic castings, an al- 
loy of 1 part of bismuth, 3 parts of anti- 
mony and 8 parts of lead can be advan- 
tageously ined An alloy consisting of 60 
parts of Jend, 36 parts of tin and 22.) 
parts of cadmium is remarkably well 
adapted to the manufacture of clichés, or 
cuts, since with as low a melting point 
as the cliché metals generally used (made 
of bismuth alloys) it combines the valu- 
able property of greater hardness. With 
a cliché or plate of this metal a large 
number of sharp impressions can be ob- 
tained, 

Homberg’s Alloy.—Rismuth, lead and 
tin, equal parts. 

Kraff’a Alloy.—Rismuth, 
lead, 20 parts; tin, 10 parts. 


Newton's Metal consists of bismuth, 8 
party; lend, 5 parts; tin, 3 parts. It 
melts at 202° I, 


Rose's Alloys consist af: 


50 parts; 


I TI. 
TBismuth ......- fa adexe's erate “lay & 
TE TE <2 wu Gaver eee ik eb oe Owen area 1 < 
TOON ae ao es oe be ee BESS 1 8 


The first of these alloys melts at 200.75° 


Mand the other at 174.2° FL They 
were formerly used in’ the manufacture 
of the so-called safety plates inserted in 
the tops of steam boilers. These plates 
were intentionally made of a readily fus- 
ible alloy, so that at a certain tempera- 
ture, corresponding to a certain pressure 
in the interior of the boiler, they would 
become fluid, and allow the steam to es- 
cape through the opening thus made. They 
were to act as a sort of safety valve, to 
prevent the explosion of the boiler with 
too high a pressure of steam. But how- 
ever correct the principle may appear, it 
was found in practice that the boilers 
would frequently explode without the 
plates having melted; and they are at 
the present time hardly used at all. Chem- 
ical and physical tests have shown that 
by long-continued heating of the plates 
new alloys are formed, whose melting 
points are much higher than those of the 
original compositions. The following ta- 
ble gives the compositions of some alloys 
which are said to melt if the pressure of 
the steam exceeds that indicated: 




















Corre- 
sponding 
pressure 
Melting of steam 
point, in atmos- 


i : d. Tin. deg. F, pheres, 
Bismuth ue 1 1.0 1 


3 8 4 35 9 1% 
8 § 22389 2 
8 10 8 266.0 2% 
8 12 8 270.3 3 
8 16 14 289.5 3% 
8 16 12 300.6 4 
8 22 24 308.8 5 
8 32 36 320.3 6 
8 32 28 331.7 7 
8 30 24 341.6 8 
COPPER 
Copper- Arsenic. 


Arsenic imparts to copper a very fine 

white color, and makes it very hard and 
brittle. Before German silver was known 
these alloys were sometimes used for the 
manufacture of such cast articles as were 
not to come in contact with iron. When 
exposed to the air they soon lose their 
whiteness, and take on a brownish shade. 
On account of this, as well as the poison- 
ous character of the arsenic, they are very 
little used at the present time. Alloys 
of copper and arsenic are best prepared 
by pressing firmly into a crucible a mix- 
ture of TU parts of copper and 30 parts 
of arsenic (the copper to be used in the 
form of fine shavings) and fusing this 
mixture in a furnace with a good draft, 
under a cover of glass. 

Blaached Copper.—F use 8 oz. of cop- 
per and % oz. of neutral arsenical salt 
with a flux made of calcined borax, char- 
coal dust and powdered glass. 


Cobalt-Copper. 


Metalline-—The mixture known by the 
name of metalline has 25% of aluminum, 
30% of copper, 10% of iron and 35% of 
cobalt. This alloy melts at a point ap- 
proaching the melting point of copper, is 
tenacious, ductile, and very hard. 


Copper-Iron. 


The alloys of copper and iron are little 
used in the industries at the present day, 
but it would seem that in earlier times 
they were frequently prepared for the pur- 
pose of giving a considerable degree of 
hardness to copper: for in antique casts, 
consisting principally of copper, we regu- 
larly find quite large quantities of iron. 
which leads to the supposition that they 
were added intentionally. These alloys, 
when of a certain composition, have con- 
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siderable strength and hardness. With an 
increase in the quantity of the iron the 
hardness increases, but the solidity is less- 
ened. A copper and iron alloy of con- 
siderable strength, and at the same time 
very hard, is made of 66 parts of copper 
and 34 parts of iron. These alloys ac- 
quire, on exposure to air, an ugly color 
inclining toward black, and are, therefore, 
not adapted for articles of art. 


Copper-Cobalt. 


Sun-bronze.—The alloy called sun-bronze 
contains 10% of aluminum, 30 or 40% of 
copper, and 40% of cobalt. It melts at 
a point approaching the melting point of 
pourers is tenacious, ductile, and very 
hard. 


Copper-Lead. 


Cock Metal.—Copper, 20 Ib.; lead, 8 
lb.; litharge, 1 oz.; antimony, 3 oz. 

Mira Metal, Acid-proof.—This alloy is 
characterized by its power of resisting 
the action of acids, and is, therefore, es- 
pecially adapted to making cocks, pipes, 
ete., which are to come in contact with 
acid fluids. It is composed of copper, 
zine, lead, tin, iron, nickel, cobalt and 
antimony, in the following proportions: 
Copper, 74.755; zine, 0.615; lead, 16.350 ; 
tin, 0.910; iron, 0.430; nickel and cobalt, 
each 0.240; antimony, 6.785. 

Pot Metal.—This is an alloy of copper 
and lead, in the proportion of 8 parts of 
copper to 3 parts of lead. The lend is 
an impurity in the zinc used for making 
the brass. Pot metal is very brittle when 
warmed; it is chiefly used for making 
large vessels. 


Lead. Copper. Description. 


20z. I1]b. Red ductile alloy. 
40z. 1l]b. Red ductile alloy. 
60z. 1lb. Dry pot metal or cock alloy. 
Toz. 1lb. Same, but shorter. 
So0z. 1lb. Wet pot metal. 
Copper-Nickel. 
Aphtite.—Iron, 66; nickel, 23; wol- 
fram, 4; copper, 5. 
Argasoid.—1.—Copper, 55.78; zinc, 
23.198; nickel, 13.406; tin, 4.035; lead, 
3.544. Silver white, almost ductile; suit- 


ed for artistic purposes. 

2—A new alloy, called “argasoid,” re- 
cently described by Mr. V. Jeuptner, of 
Vienna, has been used as a substitute for 
silver. Its cost is said to be about 50% 
more than brass. Its chemical composi- 
tion is as follows: Tin, 4.035; lead, 
3.544; copper, 55.780; nickel, 13.406; 
zinc, 23.198 ; iron, trace. 





(German Silver) 
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Argentan, White—Zinc, 70 parts; 
copper, 15 parts; nickel, 6 parts. 

Argiroide.—Variety of German silver. 
vevelly plated. 

audoin’s Alloy.—Copper, 72% : nickel, 
16.6% ; cobalt, 1.8%; ren, eat aie. 
(.1%. About %% of aluminum may also 
be added. 

Birmingham Platinum. — Birmingham 
platinum, also called platinum-lead, is 
composed of copper and zinc, in propor- 
tions here given: 


I. II. ITT. 
Copper ............. 46.5 43 20 
ZING ended Sake ee 58.5 57 80 


It is of a pure, nearly silver-white color, 
which remains unchanged by the air for 
some time. Unfortunately, it is so brit- 
tle that it can hardly be shaped in any 
way except by casting. Buttons are made 
of it by casting in metal molds which 
give sharp impressions, and the design is 
afterward brought out more clearly by 
careful pressing. 


Buttons, Metals boner GUE IEr as 


. LY. IIt. 
Brass (copper 297, zinc 93) 372 372 372 
ZING G54 6 oersde SSeS kas 62 47 140 
TD 2eviieree ws i evaarlaata cece 31 47 


Silver-colored metals of three qualities 
—best, medium and poor. Other alloys 
are: Birmingham platinum, copper 43, 
zine 67; Forbes’s metal, copper 46.5, zine 
53.9; Ludenscheid button metal, copper 
20, zinc 80; bath metal, copper 18, zine 
21; Parsons’s white metal, copper 55, 
zine 45. 

Chinese White Copper.—Copper, 40 
parts; nickel, 32 parts; zine, 260 parts; 
iron, 3 parts. 

Clark’s Patent Alloy.—Copper, 75%: 
nickel, 14.5% ; zinc, 7.5% ; tin, 1.5%; co- 
balt, 1.5%. 

Electrum.—Nickel, 8 parts; copper, 16 
parts; zine, 7 parts. 

Ferro-Argentan.—Copper, 70% : nickel, 
20%: zine, 5.5%; cadmium, 4.5%. Re- 
sembles silver; worked like German silver. 

German Nilver.—Albata, argentan, elec- 
trum, nickel silver, tutenag, Virginian 
plate, white copper. A well-known alloy, 
the finer varieties of which nearly equal 
silver in whiteness and susceptibility of 
receiving a high polish, while they sur- 
pass it in hardness and durability. The 
following formule are from the highest 
authorities: 

1.—Copper, 50 parts; nickel, 20 parts; 
zine, 80 parts. Very malleable, and takes 
a high polish. 
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ures an average may be found which wil 
represent, approximately, the normal com- 
position : pper, 50 to 66 parts; zinc. 
19 to 31 parts: nickel, 13 to 18 parts. 
The properties of the different kinds, suck 
as their color, ductility, fusibility, etc.. 
vary with the proportions of the single 
metals. For making spoons, forks, cups, 
candlesticks, etc., the most suitable pro- 
portions are 50 parts of copper, 25 parts 
of zinc and 25 parts of nickel. This 
metal has a beautiful blue-white color, 
and does not tarnish easily. German sil- 
ver is sometimes so brittle that a spoon, 
if allowed to fall upon the floor, wil' 
break. This, of course, indicates faulty 
composition. As was said above, the com- 
position varies so much, according to the 
mechanical manipulation to which the ar- 
ticles made from it are to be subjected, 
that it is impossible to give definite pro- 
portions. But the following table will 
show how the character of the alloy 
changes with the varying percentage of 
the metals composing it: 


2.—Copper, 50 parts; nickel, 26 parts; 
zinc, 24 parts. Closely resembles silver; 
an excellent sample. 

3.—Copper and zinc, of each 41 parts; 
nickel, 18 parts. Rather brittle. 

4.—(M. Gersdorff. ) Copper, 50 parts; 
nickel and zinc, of each 20 parts. Very 
white and malleable, and takes a high pol- 
ish. Hecommended as a general substi- 
tute for silver. 

5.—(Gersdorff.) Copper, 60 parts; 
nickel and zinc, of each 20 parts. For 
castings, as bells, candlesticks, etc. 

6.—(Gersdorff.) Copper, 60 parts; 
nickel, 25 parts; zinc, 20 parts. For roll- 
ing and wire. Very tough and malleable. 

.— (Sample made from the ore of Lill- 
burghausen.) Copper, 4014 parts; nickel, 

3144 parts; iron, 24% parts; zine, 204 

parts. Equal to the best Chinese sample. 

8.— (Pelouze. ) Copper and — nickel, 
equal parts. Recommended by M. Pelouze 
as superior to any of the alloys containing 
zine. 

0.—(Pelouze.) Copper, 2 parts ; nickel, 
1 part. Not so white as the last, but 

more malleable. 

10.—(White copper from China.) (1) 
Copper, 380 parts; nickel, 36 parts; zinc, 
34 parta, (2) Said to be prepared from 
native ore: Copper, 41 parts; nickel, 32 
parts; iron, 24 parts; zine, 244% parts. 
Silvery white, takes a high polish, very 
sonorous, malleable both cold and at a 
dull-red heat, and may be rolled into 
leaves or formed into wire. 

11.—( White metal spoon, sold as Ger- 
man plate.) Copper, 50 parts; nickel, 2 
parts; zinc, 16 parts; tin, 3 parts; iron, 
2 parts. 

The union of the metals in the above 
formule is effected by heat, with the usual 
precautions. When iron is ordered it is 
generally added under the form of “tin- 
plate.” 

12.—For fine German silver. Copper, 
49 parts; zinc, 24 parts; nickel, 24 parts; 
aluminum, 2% parts. All by weight. 
There are alloys of many other propor- 
tions that are recognized as standard. 

13.—First quality for casting. Copper, 
50 Ib.; zine, 26 Ib.: nickel, 25 Ib. 

14.—Second quality for casting. Cop- 
per, 50 Ib.; zinc, 20 Ib.; nickel, best pul- 
verized, 10 Ib. 


Cop- 

Argentan. jcr. Zine. Nickel. Quality. 
English... 8 3.5 4 Finest quality. 
English... 8 38.5 6 Very beautiful, 

but very re- 

fractory. 
Snglish.. 8 65 38 Ordinary, read- 

ily fusible. 
German... 52 26.0 22 First quality. 
German... 59 30.0 11 Second quality. 
German.. 63 31.0 6 Third quality. 


18.—The following analyses give further 
particulars in regard to different kinds of 
argentan: 


For sheet Copper. Zinc. Nickel. Lead. Iron. 
French... 50 $1.3 18.7 1... 
French... 50 30 20 

French... 58.3 2h 16.7 .. 
Vienna... 50 25 25 ee 
Vienna... 55.6 22 22 

Vienna... 60 20 20 

Berlin.... 5 28 18 

Berlin. --. OW 29.1 17.5 .. 
English.. . 68.34 17.01 19.13 .. 
English... - 62.40 22.15 15.05 .. 
English... 62.63 26.05 10.85 .. .. 
English.. - 57.40 25 13 si 3 
Chinese... 263 368 868 ... .. 


15.—For rolling. Copper, 60 Ib.; zinc, | Chinese... 48.8 40.6 15.6 
20 Ib.; nickel, 20 lb. Used for spoons, | Chinese... 45.7 36.9 79 os 
forks and tableware. Chinese... 40.4 25.4 816 .. 2.60 
16.—Frick's German Silver. Copper, | Castings.. 48.5 243 243 29.. 
53.39 parts; nickel, 17.4 parts; zinc, 13 | Castings... 545 218 218 19.. 
parts. rh ; Castings.. 583 19.4 19.4 29.. 
_ 1%.—The composition of this alloy va- | Castings.. 57.8 27.1 14.3 O08 .. 
ries considerably, but from the adjoined fig- ' Castings.. 57 20 20 3S oe 
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In some kinds of argentan are found 
varying quantities of iron, manganese, tin, 
and, very frequently, lead, added for the 
purpose of changing the properties of the 
alloy or cheapening the cost of produc- 
tion; but all these metals have a detri- 
mental rather than a beneficial effect upon 
the general character of the alloy, and 
especially lessen its power of resistance 
to the action of dilute acids, one of its 
most valuable properties. Lead makes it 
more fusible; tin acts somewhat as in 
bronze, making it denser and more reso- 
nant, and enabling it to take a higher pol- 
ish. With iron or manganese the alloy 
is whiter, but it becomes at the same time 
more refractory, and its tendency toward 
brittleness is increased. 

German Silver Substitutc.—A_ substi- 
tute for German silver can be made by 
the use of manganese, the different metals 
and their proportions being as follows: 
Copper, 67.25% ; zine, 13%; manganese, 
18.50% ; luminum, 1.25%. The color of 
this metal is said to be very good, re- 
sembling German silver closely. It is 
fully as strong as the best German silver, 
and has superior casting qualities, which 
will be appreciated by foundrymen who 
have experienced some of the difficulties 
in casting German silver. 

Lechesne.—Copper, 1,200 parts; nickel, 
800 parts; aluminum, 1 part. Melt the 
nickel first. 

Lemarquand’s Alloy—This remarkable 
alloy is said to be non-oxidizable if all of 
the metals used are strictly pure. It is 
composed of 150 parts of copper, 28 parts 
of nickel, 4 parts of tin in sticks, 4 parts 
of black oxide of cobalt, and 14 to 15 
parts of zinc. 

Lutecine, or Paris Metal—MM. Le 
Mat, Picard and Bloch give the following 
proportions for this alloy: Copper, 800 
parts; nickel, 160 parts; tin, 20 parts; 
cobalt, 10 parts; iron, 5 parts; zine, 5 
parts; total, 1,000 parts. 

Manganese Argentan.—Copper, 52 to 
5O parts; nickel, 17 to 15 parts; zine, 
5 to 10 parts; manganese, 1 to 5 parts; 
phosphorus ; copper with 15% phosphorus, 
3 to 5 parts. Readily cast for objects of 


art. 

Maillechort.—Copper, 60% ; zinc, 20% ; 
nickel, 20%; Jemmapes brass—copper, 
64.5%. 

Minargent.—This alloy, which is of a 
beautiful white color, contains no silver, 
but is made of copper, tungsten, alumi- 
num and nickel, in the proportions of 
1,000 parts of copper, 700 pee of nickel, 
50 parts of tungsten, and 10 parts of alu- 
minum. 


(Copper Alloys) 


Minofor.—Minofor is composed of cop- 
per, tin, antimony, zinc and iron, in the 
following proportions : 


I. II. 

Copper eeoeeeeeeesceaeeeeconean 3.26 4 
AN Biss sesh korea Seas reas 67.53 66 
Antimony eeesvse@eaeeseeceeeevse0ene 17.00 20 
WNC Seeaie a einek wut wewewen 8.04 9 
lron eesevsoeteceoaeavevseeeveeveeeee se eeee 1 


Both these alloys are sometimes used 
in England for purposes where the ordi- 
nary Britannia metal, 2 parts tin and 1 
part antimony, might equally well be em- 
ployed. The latter surpasses both of 
them in beauty of color, but they are, on 
the other hand, harder. 

_ Mosaic Silver, Production and Applica- 
tion of.—Same consists of tin, 3 parts 
by weight, bismuth 3 parts, and mercury 
1% parts. The alloy of these metals is 
powdered finely, thus forming a silvery 
mass, used for imitation silvering of met- 
als, paper, wood, ete. In order to in- 
part to metals, especially articles of cop- 
per and brass, an appearance similar to 
silver, they are made perfectly bright; the 
powder of the mosaic silver is mixed with 
6 times the volume of bone ashes, adding 
enough water to cause a paste, and rub- 
bing the same on the metallic surface by 
means of a cork of suitable shape. In 
order to silver paper by means of this 
preparation, it is ground with white of 
egg, diluted mucilage or varnish, and 
treated like a paint. 

Nickel Bronze.—This is prepared hy 
fusing together very highly purified nickel 
(99.5%) with copper, tin and zinc. <A 
bronze is produced containing 20% of 
nickel, light-colored, and very hard. 

Non-Magnetic Alloy for Watch Springs. 
—Composed of tin, copper, iron, lead, 
zine, nickel and manganese. The pte 0r- 
tions vary, but 60% of copper, 0% of 
nickel, and 18% of zine, with the other 
ingredients, 1% or less. 

Packfong.—1.— Copper, 40 parts; zinc, 
25 parts; nickel, 31 parts. 

2.—Copper, 43 parts; zinc, 40 parts; 
nickel, 16 parts. 

3.—Copper, 45 parts; zinc, 21 parts; 
nickel, 33 parts. 

Parisian Alloy.—Copper, 69%; nickel, 
19.5%; zine, 6.5%; cadmium, 5%. 

Platine.—Vlatine is a brass, made of 80 
parts of brass and 20 parts of copper; 
is white, and used especially for buttons. 

Platinoid.—An alloy of 60 parts of cop- 
per, 14 parts of nickel and 24 parts of 
zine, to which 1 to 2% of tungsten is 
added, is largely used in electrical work, 
on account of its high resistance. 
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Tonca’s Metal.—Copper, 5 parts ; nickel, 
4 parts; tin, 1 part; Jead, 1 part; iron, 
1 part; zine, 1 part; antimony, 1 part. 
It is hard, difficult to fuse, not very duc- 
tile, and cannot be recommended. 


Copper-Phosphor. 


Phosphor copper may be prepared in a 
variety of ways: (1) By dropping phos- 
phorus upon molten copper in a crucible, 
an alloy rich in phosphorus is obtained, 
forming an extremely hard steel-gray fus- 
ible compound. (2) By reducing phos- 
phate of copper with charcoal, or char- 
coal and carbonate of soda. (3) By heat- 
ing a mixture of 4 parts of bone ash, 1 
part of charcoal and 2 parts of granu- 
lated copper at a moderate temperature, 
The melted phosphide of copper separates 
on the bottom) of the crucible, and is 
stated to contain 14% of phosphorus. (4) 
by adding phosphorus to copper-sulphate 
solution and boiling. The precipitate is 
dried, melted, and cast into ingots. When 
of good quality, and in proper condition, 
it is quite black. (6) Copper phosphide 
ix easily prepared by adding to a crucible 
14 parts of sand, 18 parts of bone ash, 
4 parts of powdered coal, 4 parts of so- 
dium carbonate, and 4 parts of powdered 
glass; the whole being intimately mixed 
with 9 parts of granulated copper. A lid 
is then luted on and the erucible exposed 
to a strong heat. The sand acts on the 
bone ash, forming silicate of lime. The 
liberated phosphoric acid is reduced by 
the coal, and the phosphorus thus set free 
unites with the copper. (6) Montefiori- 
Levi and Kilnzel prepare phosphor copper 
by putting sticks of phosphorus into eru- 
cibles containing molten copper. To avoid 
a too ready combustion the sticks of phos- 
yhorus are previously coated with a firm 
ayer of copper, by placing them in a so- 
lution of copper sulphate. (7) By strong- 
ly heating in a crucible an intimate mix- 
ture of bone ash, copper oxide and char- 
coal, phosphor copper is produced. 


Copper-Tin. 

Bell Mctal.—1.—The various alloys 
used in the manufacture of bells consist 
essentially of copper and tin, but in some 
cases other metals are added in small 

uantities, either for cheapness or to pro- 

uce a desired quality of sound. The ad- 
ditional metals chiefly used are zine, lead, 
iron, and sometimes bismuth, silver, anti- 
mony and manganese. The following are 
some of the proportions employed: Musi- 
cal bells, 84% copper, 16% tin. Sleigh 
bells, 84.5% copper, 15.4% tin, 0.1% an- 
timony. Gongs, 82% copper, 18% tin. 


(Bell Metal) 





House bells, 80% copper, 20% tin. House 
bells, 78% copper, 22% tin. Large bells, 
76% copper, 24% tin. Swiss clock bells, 
74.5% copper, 25% tin, 0.5% lead. Old bel] 
at Houen, 71% copper, 26% tin, 1.8% 
zine, 1.2% lead. Clock bells, 72% copper, 
26.56% tin, 1.44% silver. Alarm bell at 
Rouen, 75.1% copper, 22.3% tin, 1% zinc, 
1.6% silver. Tam-tam, 79% copper, 20.3% 
tin, 0.52% lead, 0.18% silver. Japanese 
kara kane, 64% copper, 24% tin, 9% zine, 
3% iron. Japanese kara kane, 70% cop- 
per, 19% tin, 3% zinc, 8% lead. Japa- 
nese kara kane, 61% copper, 18% tin, 6% 
zinc, 12% lead, 3% iron. White table 
bells, 17% copper, 80% tin, 3% bismuth. 
White table bells, 87.5% tin, 12.5% anti- 
mony. Small bells, 40% copper, GO% tin. 

2.—The composition of bel] metal can 
be varied considerably, and the tone of 
the bell varies accordingly, as may be 
seen from the following: Normal com- 
position, 80% copper, 20% tin. Normal 
composition, 78% copper, 22% tin. Rouen 
alarm bell, 76.1% copper, 22.3% tin, 1.6% 
zinc, 1.6% silver. Ziegenhain alarm bell, 
71.48% copper, 33.59% tin, 4.04% lead, 
0.12% iron. Darmstadt alarm bell, 
T.94% copper, 21.07% tin, 1.19% lead, 
0.17% silver. Reichenhall alarm bell 
(13th century), 80% copper, 20% tin. 
Tam-tam, 78.51% copper, 10.27% tin, 
0.52% lead, 0.18% silver. Japanese bells, 
1.10% copper, 4% tin, 1.5% zine, 0.5% 
silver. Japanese bells, 2.10% copper, 
2.9% tin, 0.5% zine, 1.838% lead. Japa- 
nese bells, 3.10% copper, 3% tin, 1% 
zinc, 2% lead, 0.5% silver. Japanese 
bells, 4.10% copper. Small clock bells, 
table bells, sleigh bells, ete., require an 
alloy which will give a clear and pure 
tone. It has been learned by experience 
that bell metal containing about 22% of 
tin gives the highest tone, and is, there- 
fore, suited to small bells. It is an ob- 
ject, however, in this case, to produce the 
alloy as cheaply as possible by reducing 
the proportion of the copper, its most ex- 
pensive component. The following will 
show the composition of the alloys used 
for small bells: (1) House bells, 80% 
copper, 20% tin. (2) House bells, small- 
er, 75% copper, 25% tin. (3) German 
clock bells, 73% copper, 24.3% tin, 2.7% 
zinc. (4) Swiss clock bells, 74.5% cop- 
per, 25% tin, 0.5% lead. (5) Paris clock 
bells, 72% copper, 26.56% tin, 1.44% sil- 
ver. (6) Sleigh bells, 84.5% copper, 
15.42% tin, 0.1% silver. The alloy num- 
bered (6) contains, in addition, 0.1% of 
antimony. 

3.—Melt together, under powdered char- 
coal, 100 parts of pure copper with 20 
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parts of tin, and unite the two metals 
by frequently stirring the mass. Product 
very fine, 

4.—Copper, 3 parts; tin, 1 part, as 
above. Some of the finest church bells in 
the world have this composition. 

5.—Copper, T2 parts; tin, 2614 parts; 
iron, 1% parts. The bells of small clocks 
or pendules are made of this alloy in 
Laris. 

G.—Bell Metal, Fine—Copper, 71 
parts; tin, 26 parts; zinc, 2 parts; iron, 
1 part. 

7.—Bell Metal, for Large Bells.—Cop- 
per, 100 Ib.: tin, from 2U to 25 Ib. 

8.—BHell Metal, for Small Bells.—Cop- 
per, 3 lb.; tin, 1 Ib. 

0.—Alloys for Cymbals and Gongs.— 
Copper, 100 parts, with about 25 parts 
of tin. To give this compound the sono- 
rous property in the highest degree, the 
piece should be ignited after it is cast, 
and then plunged immediately into cold 
water. 

10.—Alloy for Tam-tams or Gongs.— 
Copper, 80 parts; tin, 20 parts; ham- 
mered out, with frequent annealing. An 
alloy of 78% of copper and 22% of tin 
answers better and can be rolled out. 

11.—Kara Kane Bell Metal.—The Jap- 
anese, who are great bronze workers, add 
lead, zinc and iron to their bell metal, 
with wonderful effect. Their name for 
these compounds is kara kane. The fol- 
lowing are the proportions they use: First 
quality, 60 parts copper, 24 parts tin, 9 
parts zinc, 3 parts iron; second quality, 
GO parts copper, 15 parts tin, 3 parts zine, 
8 parts lead; third quality, 60 parts cop- 
per, 18 parts tin, 6 parts zine, 12 parts 
lead, 3 parts iron. For small bells they 
employ the first quality, and for large 
bells the third quality. 

12.—Silver Bell Metal—This alloy, 
used for small bells, has a very beautiful 
silvery tone, and is nearly white in color. 
It is made in three varieties: (1) Cop- 
per, 40%; tin, GO%. (2) Copper, 41.5% ; 
tin, 58.5%. (3) Copper, 41.7%; tin, 
58.4%. Large bells are cast in loam 
molds, the design or ornamentation of the 
bell being given by the shape of the mold, 
and perfected by chasing after it has 
cooled. Small bells are usually cast in 
sand molds, though at the present time 
iron molds are frequently employed. 

13.—Algiers metal is also used for small 
hand bells. (See TIN ALLOYS.) 

Bronze.—1.—The term “bronze”’ is usu- 
ally applied to all alloys consisting chiefly 
of copper and tin. These metals have 
been known from very remote times, and 
the importance of the mixture of copper 
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and tin appears to have been among the 
first discoveries of the metallurgists. It 
is remarkable for the exactness of the 
impressions which it takes by molding, 
as well as its durability: hence, exten- 
sively employed in the casting of busts, 
medals and statues. Bell, cannon, and 
speculum metal are varieties of bronze. 
In ancient times, when the manufacture 
of steel was ill understood, cutting in- 
struments were frequently made of this 
alloy. For statuary work the great de- 
sideratum is to obtain an alloy capable 
of flowing freely into the most minute 
outlines of the mold, hard, and yet tough, 
and capable of resisting the corroding ac- 
tion of the weather. It must also acquire 
that peculiar antique green appearance 
that is so much admired in bronzes. 
When only a small quantity of the alloy 
is required it is prepared in crucibles, but 
for statues or larger works, on reverbera- 
tory hearths. The fusion of the mixed 
metals must be conducted under pounded 
charcoal, and as rapidly as possible. When 
melted it must be frequently stirred to- 
gether, to produce a perfect mixture, be- 
fore casting. Conl is the fuel principally 
employed for the furnaces. The great fea- 
ture of inodern bronzes is the substitution 
of triple and quadruple alloys for the old 
dual alloys. French bronzes nearly always 
contain the four metals, copper, tin, lead 
and zinc, and in some cases small quanti- 
ties of nickel, arsenic, antimony and sul- 
phur. Each of these elements exerts an 
influence on bronze in proportion to the 
amount present, and if such influence is 
prejudicial for certein uses care must be 
taken in the selection of the metals em- 
loyed for admixture. Impure copper is 
y no means a rarity in commerce, and 
may contain ingredients fatal to the prop- 
erties of certain varicties of bronze. The 
dificulty of preparing alloys of definite 
composition is increased when scrap is 
remelted with new metal, unless great 
care is taken to keep scrap of a given 
quality separate from other varieties; 
such old metal is also liable to contain 
iron and other foreign metals mechani- 
cally mixed with it. Zinc, in small quan- 
tity, added to copper and tin, often has 
a beneficial influence, as in casting, for 
instance, the metal runs thinner, fills 
upon the molds, and is freer from pin- 
holes. Lead alloys very imperfectly with 
bronze, showing a great tendency to 
liquate out on cooling, the greater portion 
being found in the lower part of the cast- 
ing. A small quantity of lead is said to 
make the alloy more malleable and denser. 
The peculiar patina of a velvety black 
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color found on old Chinese bronzes is 
vrobably due to the presence of lead. 
ron, in certain amounts, affects the prop- 
erties of bronze very beneficially. t 
hardens the alloy and increases its re- 
sistance to wear in cases where the bronze 
in wubjected to considerable friction, as 
in machinery bearings. Such alloys are 
paler in color and more difficult to melt 
than with copper and tin alone. In small 
quantities, iron increases the tenacity of 
bronze. In 1858 Parker noticed that the 
addition of phosphorus during the melting 
together of copper and tin improved the 
physical properties of bronze, and this 
addition was eventually introduced into 
bronze manufacture with very successful 
results. (See Prospnor BRONZE.) 

2.—Simple Bronzes.—Proportions and 
results. In the following table the first 
column of figures denotes copper, the sec- 
ond tin. 


iJ 0 of 
0. 
1. 


Color. Description. 
Reddish yellow. Ancient nails. 
Reddish yellow. Soft gun bronze. 
Reddish yellow. For mathematical in- 

struments, 


Reddish yellow. For toothed wheels. 

Yellow red. Ordnance. 

Yellow red. Hard weapon and tool 
bronze. 

Hard machinery bear- 
ing bronze. 


_ 
: 
con 


htcm 
Sos ts 


Yellow red. 


cite Latent t et ae Toto ero r ee 
ts 
or 


3.0 Bluish red. Soft, for musical bells. 
3.6 Bluish red. Soft, for gongs. 

4.0 Ash gray. Soft, for house bells. 
4.5 Ash gray. Soft, for larger bells. 
6.0 Dark gray. paels or the largest 

ells, 

7.0 Whitish. Ancient mirrors. 

8.0 Whiter. Speculum bronze. 
32.0 Whiter still. Pewterers’ temper. 


3.—Acid-resisting Bronze.—A new alloy 
has been prepared by Herr Reith, of Bock- 
enheim, Germany, and is said to practi- 
sally resist the attack of moist acid and 
alkaline solutions. It consists of copper, 
74.5 parts: tin, 11.6 parts; lead, 9 parts: 
antimony, 4.9 parts. This alloy is there- 
fore a bronze with the addition of lead 
and antimony. The inventor claims that 
it can be very advantageously used in 
the laboratory to replace vessels or fit- 
‘ings of ebonite, vulcanite, or porcelain. 

4.—Castings.—For the manufacture of 
-ertain articles, which are to be produced 
’n large quantities, it is desirable to have 
a bronze which becomes very thinly fluid 
‘n heat, and fills out the molds well. It 
“s customary to use cast-iron molds, and 
articles cast from .this quality of bronze 
aeed only a slight surface chiseling to 
pake them ready for commerce. A bronze 
which possesses the requisite properties 
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in a high degree is composed of 94.12 
parts of copper and 5.88 parts of tin. 


5.—Foutainemoreau’s Bronzes. 

Zinc. Copper. Cast Iron. Lead. 
Hf 8 1 1 
1 8 0 1 
22 8 0 0 
| 7 ” 1 , : 
Q7 2 
97 : oF ° 
gol, 
gy 1 0 0 


Gold Bronze. (See GoLp ALLoys, GOLD 
SUBSTITUTES and IMITATION GOLD AL- 
LoYsS. ) 

6.—For Cutting Instruments.—Copper, 
100 parts; tin, 14 parts. 

7.—Japan Bronze.—The formule that 
we give below contain a large percentage 
of lead, which greatly improves the pa- 
tina. ‘The ingredients and the ratio of 
their parts for three sorts of modern Jap- 
anese bronze, follow : 

a.—Copper, 81.62%; tin, 4.61%; lead, 
10.21%. 

b.—Copper, 76.60% ; tin, 4.388%; lead, 
11.88% ; zine, 6.58%. 

c.—Copper, 88.55%; tin, 2.42%; lead, 
4.72%; zine, 3.20%. 

Sometimes a little antimony is added 
just before casting, and such a composi- 
tion would be represented more nearly by 
this formula: 

d.—Copper, 68.25%; tin, 5.47%; zine, 
8.88% ; lead, 17.06% ; antimony, 0.384%. 

8.—For Medals.— (1) Copper, 89 parts: 
tin, 8 parts; zinc, 3 parts. (2) Copper, 
95 parts; tin, 5 parts. 

9.—Bronze Metal.—(1) Copper, 7 Ib.; 
zine, 3 lb.; tin, 2 Ib. (2) Copper, 1 Ib.; 
zine, 12 Ib.; tin, 8 Ib. 

10.—Bronze for Mortars.—Copper, 93 
parts; lead, 5 parts; tin, 2 parts. The 
edges and lips of mortars must be tem- 
pered by heating them to a cherry red, 
and then plunging them into cold water; 
as unless so treated they are very apt to 
be broken. 

11.—Rivet Metal.—(1) Copper, 32 oz. ; 
tin, 2 oz.; zinc, 1 oz. (2) Copper, 64 lb.; 
tin, 1 Ib 

12.— Bronze for Sheathing Ships.—On 
account of the superiority of bronze to 
pure copper in point of durability under 
the action of sea water, many attempts 
have been made in the past to substitute 
it for the latter in the sheathing of ships, 
but it was long before any satisfactory 
results were reached, since no method of 
rolling out bronze was known. It was 
finally discovered that an alloy of the 
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nature of bronze, composed of 100 parts 
of copper and from 4.5 to 7 parts of tin, 
can easily be rolled into sheets at red 
heat, and at the present day such bronze 
sheets are frequently used instead of cop- 
per for the sheathing of wooden ships. 
13.—Statuary Bronze.—a.—Many of 
the antique statues were made of genuine 
bronze, which has advantages for this 
purpose, but has been superseded in mod- 
ern times by mixtures of metals contain- 
ing besides copper and tin—the constitu- 
ents of real bronze—a quantity of zinc, 
the alloy thus formed being really an iu- 
termediate product between bronze and 
brass. The reason for the use of such 
mixtures lies partly in the comparative 
cheapness of their production as compared 
with genuine bronze, and partly in the 
purpose for which the metal is to be 
used. A thoroughly good statuary bronze 
must become thinly fluid in fusing, fill 
the molds out sharply, allow of being 
easily worked with the file, and must take 
on the beautiful green coating called pa- 
tina, after being exposed to the air for 
a short time. Genuine bronze, however 
strongly heated, does not become tliin 
enough to fill out the molds well, and it 
is also difficult to obtain homogeneous 
tastings from it. Brass alone is also too 
thickly fluid, and not hard enough for 
the required fine chiseling or chasing of 
the finished object. Alloys containing 
zinc and tin, in addition to copper, can 
be prepared in such a manner that they 
will become very thinly fluid, and will 
give fine castings which can ensily be 
worked with the file and chisel. The best 
proportions seem to be from 10 to 18% 
of zinc and from 2 to 4% of tin. In 
point of hardness, statuary bronze holds 
an intermediate position between genuine 
bronze and brass, being harder and tough- 
er than the latter, but not so much so as 
the former. Since statuary bronze is 
principally used for artistic purposes, 
much depends upon the color. This can 
be varied from pale yellow to orange yel- 
low by slightly varying the content of tin 
or zinc, which must, of course, still be 
kept between the limits given above. Too 
much tin makes the alloy brittle and diffi- 
cult to chisel; with too much zinc, on the 
other hand, the warm tone of color is 
lost, and the bronze does not acquire a 
fine patina. The best proportions for 
statuary bronze are very definitely known 
at the present day; yet it sometimes hap- 
pens that large castings have not the right 
character. Phey are either defective in 
color, or they do not take on a fine patina, 
or they are difficult to chisel. These phe- 
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nomena may be due to the use of impure 
metals—containing oxides, iron, lead, etc. 
—or to improper treatment of the alloy in 
melting. With the most careful work pos- 
sible there is considerable loss in melting. 
38% at the very least, and sometimes as 
much as 10%. This is due to the large 
proportion of zinc, and it is evident thar 
in consequence of it the nature of the 
alloy will be different from what might 
be expected from the quantities of the 
metals used in its manufacture. It has 
been remarked that slight variations in 
composition quickly change the color of 
the alloy. The following table gives a se- 
ries of alloys of different colors, suitable 
for statuary bronze: 


Copper. Zine. Tin. Color. 
84.42 11.28 4.380 Reddish yellow 
84.000 11.00 5.00) Orange red 
83.05 13.03 3.92 Orange red 
88.00 12.00 5.00 0 Orange red 
81.05 165.32 3.63 Orange yellow 
81.00 15.00 4.00 Orange yellow 
78.09 1847 3.44 Orange yellow 
73.58 23.27T $3.15 Orange yellow 
73.00 23.00 4.00 Pale orange 
70.36 26.88 2.70 Pale yellow 
70.00 27.00 3.00 Pale yellow 
65.95 31.56 249 Pale yellow 


b.—Copper, 88 parts; tin, 9 parts; zinc, 
2 parts; lead, 1 part. 

e—Copper, 88142 parts; tin, 5 parts; 
zine, 10% parts; lead, 2 parts. 

d.—Copper, 90 parts; tin, 9 parts; lead, 
1 part. 

e.—Copper, 91 parts; tin, 9 parts. 

File Alloys.—Owing to the great hard- 
ness which is peculiar to many copper-tin 
alloys, the latter are also employed for 
the making of files, which, in distinction 
from the steel files, are designated compo- 
sition files. According to the Metallar- 
beiter, such alloys have the following com- 
position : 


Geneva Composition Files 


64.4 H3 
CG @eeaeee@e@eseeseeseeeoeeenveaeve @ s iy 
THR eee ccc, 180 20 
FANO@ 05 ¢ ii ose ee ek seeesae LOD. 320 
Lead @eesee0aee@eeseeeeaseeneaenes @ 7.6 8 
Vogel’s Composition Files 

I. II. II. 
Copper .....cee00-- 57.0 61.5 73.0 
Tin cc cccccccceceee 28.9 910 19.0 
Zin .vcscctwesccses: (8.0: ssa 8.0 
Lead w.cccccceeess C0 8.5 8.0 
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bronze known by this name is not to be 
considered as an alloy containing a cer- 
fain amount of copper, but rather as a 
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Gun Metal.—1. 
Cop- 





ro, per. Tin, Zine. Color. t 
a o. oe 4 : Pale red. bronze subjected to a peculiar treatment 
Il 90 & 2 Reddish yellow. with the use of compounds of phosphorus. 

Ii] &4 5 1 Yellow Many good phosphor bronzes contain but 
IV &3 %& 12 Yellow. a very small quantity of phosphorus, 
V SO 5 5 Pale yellowish pink. { which exerts no essential influence upon 
VI 80 65 #16 Yellow. the character of the alloy. In these cases 
VII 7 56 20 rreenish yellow. the phosphorus acted during the prepara- 


No. I is tough, malleable and tenacious. 
No. I] is hard, somewhat unyielding, and 
easily broken. Nos. TIL and IV work 
well under the file and chisel. No. V_ is 
hard, but somewhat malleable. No. VI 
ix hard and resisting, tough, and works 
fairly well with the file and chisel. No. 
VIL is hard, and easily broken, but may 
be filed. The alloys are hard and brittle 
when the copper is less than 66% of the 
mixture; and when the copper is reduced 
to 50% the alloys are extremely hard and 
brittle. The addition of a little lead im- 
proves the above alloys for turning and 
filing. 

2.—A sample of so-called “gun metal,” 
stated by the user to be very strong and 
durable, and used for crawn-wheel escape- 
ments, gave on analysis: Copper, 87.85% ; 
zine, DOT%: tin, 4.96%: lead, 1.84%; 
iron, .28% 3; total, 100%,, 

$—An alloy prepared by Mr. Stirling. 
and tried in the Arsenal of Woolwich, has 
a resistance to flexion much greater than 
that of ordinary bronze; it contains; Cop- 
per, 87%; tin, 8.7%; zine, 4.3%; total, 
100%. 


4,— 
Fy es g Py My 
es £88 % 
8 sas 
English ordnance....... 91.74 8.26 .... .cce cesce 
English ordnance....... 1.80 8.20... . cee cece 
Eight-pounder guns.... 91.66 8.83 ..... 0... ..... 
Prussian ordnance...... 90.91 9.09 .... .... ‘ 
French ordnance........ 90.73 9.07 .... ...0 eccee 
French ordnance........ 90.09 9.90 .... .... cceee 
Amer, compressed ord- 
MANCE, .... 0.0.0. cee eee 90.00 10.00 1... core cece 
Amer, compressed ord- 
MANCE 2.2... . eee eee 90.27 9.73 0. cen ccece 


Russian ordnance (1819) 88.61 10.70 0.69 |... 


Swiss ordnance. ........ 88.93 10.28 0.11 0.42 0.06 
Chinese ordnance....... 77.18 3.42 1.16 5.02 13.22 
Chinese ordnance....... 93.19 5.48 1.88 ......... 


Models, Alloy for Making.—A good al- 
loy for making working models is 4 parts 
of copper, 1 part of tin and \% part of 
zine. This is easily wrought. Doubling 
the proportion of zine increases the hard- 


De, 
Phosphor Bronze.—The variety of 


tion of the alloy. Bronze not infrequently 
contains a considerable quantity of cu- 
prous oxide in solution, which is formed 
by direct oxidation of the copper during 
fusion, and this admixture is highly detri- 
mental to the strength of the alloy. If 
now the melted bronze be treated with 
a substance capable of exerting a power- 
ful reducing action, as, for instance, phos- 
phorus, a complete reduction of the cu- 
prous oxide will take place, and the bronze 
will acquire a surprisingly high degree of 
strencth and power of resistance. If pre- 
cisely the quantity of phosphorus neces- 
sary for the complete reduction of the 
oxide has been used, no phosphorus will 
be found in the alloy, which nevertheless 
must be classed as phosphor bronze. It 
follows from what has been said that 
phosphor bronze is not a special kind of 
alloy, but that any bronze can be made 
into phosphor bronze; it is, in fact, sim- 
Ply a deoxidized bronze. Besides its ac- 
tion in reducing the oxides dissolved in 
the alloy, the phosphorus exerts another 
very material influence upon the proper- 
ties of the bronze. The ordinary bronzes 
consist of mixtures in which the copper 
is ready the only crystallized constituent, 
since the tin crystallizes with great diffi- 
culty. As a consequence of this dissimi- 
larity in the nature of the two metals. 
the alloy is not as solid as it would be if 
both were crystallized. The phosphorus 
causes the tin to crystallize, and the re- 
sult is a more homogeneous mixture of 
the two metals. If enough phosphorus is 
added so that its presence can be detected 
in the finished bronze, the latter may be 
considered an alloy of crystallized phos- 
phor tin with copper. If the content of 
phosphorus is still more increased, a part 
of the copper combines with the phos- 
phorus, and the bronze then contains, be- 
sides copper and tin, compounds of crys- 
tallized copper phosphide with phosphide 
of tin. The strength and tenacity of the 
bronze xre not lessened by a larger 
amount of phosphorus, and its hardness 
is considerably increased. Many phos- 
phor bronzes are equal in this respect to 
the best steel, and some even surpass it 
in general properties. The phosphorus is 
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added to the bronze in the form of cop- 
per phosphide or phosphide of tin, the 
two being Sometimes used together. They 
must be specially prepared for this pur- 
pose, and the best methods will be here 
given. 

Copper phosphide is prepared by heat- 
ing a mixture of + parts of superphos- 
phate of lime, 2 parts of granulated cop- 
per and 1 part of finely pulverized coal in 
a crucible, at a temperature not too high. 
The melted copper phosphide, containing 
14% of phosphorus, separates on the bot- 
tom of the crucible. 

Tin phosphide is prepared as follows: 
Place a bar of zinc in an aqueous solu- 
tion of tin chloride. The tin will be sep- 
arated in the form of a spongelike mass. 
Collect it, and put it into a crucible upon 
the bottom of which sticks of phosphorus 
have been placed. Press the tin tightly 
into the crucible, and expose to a gentle 
heat. Continue the heating until flames 
of burning phosphorus are no longer ob- 
served on the crucible. The pure tin 
phosphide, in the form of a coarsely crys- 
talline mass, tin-white in color, will be 
found on the bottom of the crucible. 

To prepare the phosphor bronze the al- 
loy to be treated is melted in the usual 
way, and small pieces of the copper phos- 
phide and tin phosphide are added. Phos- 
phor bronze, properly prepared, has nearly 
the same melting point as that of ordi- 
nary bronze. In cooling, however, it has 
the peculiarity of passing directly from 
the liquid into the solid state, without 
first becoming thickly fluid. In a melted 
state it retains a perfectly bright surface, 
while ordinary bronze in this condition 
is always covered with a thin film of 
oxide. If phosphor bronze is kept for a 
long time at the melting point there is not 
any loss of tin, but the amount of phos- 
phorus is slightly diminished. The most 
valuable properties of phosphor bronze are 
its extraordinary tenacity and strength. 
It can be rolled, hammered, and stretched 
cold, and its strength is nearly double 
that of the best ordinary bronze. It is 
principally used in cases where great 
strength and power of resistance to out- 
ward influences are required, as, for in- 
stance, in objects which are to be exposed 
to the action of sea water. Phosphor 
bronze containing about 4% of tin is ex- 
cellently well adapted for sheet bronze. 
With not more than 5% of tin it can be 
used, forged, for firearms: 7 to 10% of 
tin gives the greatest hardness, and such 
bronze is especially suited to the manufac- 
ture of axle bearings, cylinders for steam 
fire engines, cogwheels, and, in general, 
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for parts of machines where grat strength 
and hardness are required. Phosphor 
bronze, if exposed to the air, soon be- 
comes covered with a beautiful, closely 
adhering patina, and is, therefore, well 
adapted to purposes of art. The amount 
of phosphorus added varies from 0.25 to 
2.0%, according to the purpose of the 
bronze. The composition of a number of 
kinds of phosphor bronze is given below : 

(1) Copper, 90.84% ; tin, 8.90% ; phos- 
phorus, 0.76%. (2) Copper, 90.86% ; tin, 


8.56%; phosphorus, 0.196%. (3) Cop- 
per, 94.71%; tin, 4.39%; phosphorus, 
0.053%. 


(1) Copper, 85.55% ; tin, 9.85% ; zine, 
3.77%; lead, 0.62%; iron, traces; phos- 
phorus, 0.05%. (11) Tin, 4 to 15%; 
lend, 4 to 15%; phosphorus, 0.5 to 8%. 
(IIL) Tin, 4 to 15%; zine, 8 to 20%; 
lead, 4 to 15%; phosphorus, 0.25 to 2%. 
(1V) Copper, 77.85% ; tin, 11%; zine, 
7.65%. (V) Copper, 72.50% ; tin, 8%; 
zine, 17%. (V1) Copper, 73.50% ; tin, 
6%: zine, 19%. (VIL) Copper, 74.50% ; 
tin, 11%: zine, 11%. (VIII) Copper, 
R3.H0% ; tin, 8%: zine, 3%. 

(1) for axle bearings, (11) and (IIT) 
for harder and softer axle bearings, try} 
to (VILL) for railroad purposes, (IV) 
especially for valves of locomotives, (V) 
and (VI) for axle bearings for wagons, 
(VII) for connecting rods, (VIII) for 
piston rods in hydraulic presses. 

Among other properties, phosphor 
bronze emits sparks under friction much 
less readily than gun metal or copper, 
and oxidizes in sea water at about one- 
third the rate of copper. 

1.—One of the principal uses of phos- 
phor bronze is in the form of springs. A 
good mixture for phosphor bronze springs 
is as follows: Copper, by weight, 95 
parts; tin, 44% parts; 5% phosphor tin, 
Y% part. 

2—For phosphor bronze of the highest 
possible strength the following mixture is 
recommended: Copper, 90 parts; tin, 9 
parts: 5% phosphor tin, 1 part. The 
mixture made according to this formula is 
poured into ingots, and then remelted and 
poured into sand castings. The remelting 
increases the strength. 

3.—For ordinary work, when a me- 
dium strength is required, and when scrap 
must be used over and over again, the 
following mixture is recommended: Cop- 
per, 90 parts; tin, 8 parts; 5% phosphor 
tin, 2 parts. The scrap from this mix- 
ture may be used over and over again, 
with good results. 

4.—Phosphor bronze, for use as bear- 
ings, which is one of the principal uses 
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of phosphor bronze in machine-tool con- 
struction, must always contain lead. It 
is the lead which gives the bearing its 
“anti-frictional’ qualities. The  phos- 
horus prevents the separation of the 
ead. Lead may be present in the mix- 
ture up to 15%, but the majority of 
makers use less. Tin must be used in the 
mixture as well. 

5.—A good general mixture of phos- 
phor-bronze bearings is as follows: 
Copper, 80 parts; tin, 8 parts; lead, 10 
parts; 5% phosphor tin, 2 parts. Zine 
should never be present in phosphor 
bronze. It causes liquidation and forma- 
tion of tin spots in a marked degree. Tin 
spots are small, hard, white masses in 
the interior of the casting. Frequently 
they are so hard that a file will not touch 
them. The excess of phosphorus in phos- 
phor-bronze mixtures is also a cause of 
tin spots. The secret of success in pro- 
ducing phosphor bronze, in fact, is simply 
to keep the phosphor content down as low 
as possible in consistency with the serving 
of its purpose, and not to add any zine. 

6.—For the preparation of phosphorus 
compounds of metals, for example, phos- 
hor copper, Dr. Schwarz gives the fol- 
owing directions: A mixture of bone 
ash, silica and carbon is placed in a cru- 
cible, and upon it a layer of granulated 
copper, which in turn is covered with the 
above mixture. The lid of the crucible 
is luted on. To make it melt more easily 
some carbonate of soda and glass may 
be added, or a mixture of pulverized milk 
glass with charcoal and powdered coke is 
used for lining and covering it. Take, 
for example, 14 parts of silica, 88 parts 
of bone ash, and 4 parts of powdered cear- 
bon. This is mixed with 4 parts of soda 
and 4 parts of powdered glass, stirred up 
with a little gum water, and used to line 
the crucible. When this is dry the copper 
is put in and covered witb the same mass, 
and the whole is melted at a bright red 
heat. The copper obtained flows well, 
and has a reddish-gray color. It con- 
tains 0.50 to 0.51% of phosphorus. The 
simplest method for introducing phos- 
phorus into bronze is to stick a bar of 
the phosphorus into a tube of pinchbeck, 
one end of which is hammered together, 
and closed tightly. After the phosphorus 
is put in, the other end is closed, too. 
When the metal, which contains 32 parts 
of copper to 5 parts of zinc and 1 part of 
tin, is melted, the tube charged with phos- 
phorus is pushed down in it to the bottom 
of the crucible by means of bent tongs. 
The stick of phosphorus must always be 
kept under water until it is about to go 
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into the pinchbeck tube, when it must be 
carefully dried, as the presence of any 
moisture would be sure to cause the meta] 
to spurt or fly about. Another way of 
introducing the phosphorus is as follows: 
Get about 2 ft. of iron barrel from a gas 
fitter; the bore a little larger than the 
sticks of phosphorus; make an iron plug 
to closely fit the bore, and then drive it 
down one end of the pipe until the space 
remaining will hold the quantity of phos- 
phorus you wish to mix in the bath, mind- 
ing not to split the barrel in driving in 
the plug. Make a plug of tin about \% 
in. thick to fit in the bore: now intro- 
duce your phosphorus into the space 
formed by the iron plug, and just tap the 
tin plug into the end of the barrel with 
ahammer. Stir the tin-plugged end about 
in the molten metal; the tin plug soon 
melts, letting out the phosphorus in the 
bronze hath. 

Riret Metal_—1.—Copper, 32 oz.; tin, 
2 0z.; zine, 1 oz. 
je 2.—For Hose.—Copper, 64 lb.; tin, 1 

Silicon Bronze.—Silicon bronze is valu- 
able on account of its great strength and 
tenacity, higher conductivity and _ resist- 
ance to corrosion by atmospheric influ- 
ences, and is, therefore, one of the very 
best mediums for the transmission of elec- 
trical force. It can be made nearly as 
strong as steel, and yet possesses treble 
its conductivity. The manufacture of this 
alloy has been greatly improved since its 
introduction, the latest kinds possessing 
less conductivity for electricity, but a 
higher tensile strength, which allows the 
Wire to be more tightly stretched and the 
supports wider apart. Wires of silicon 
bronze are largely used on the Continent 
for telephone purposes, and will stand the 
force of violent storms remarkably well, 
which is, in some measure, due to the 
small diameter of the conductor. 

1.—Silicon copper and silicon bronze 
are made, according to Weiller, the in- 
ventor of these combinations, in the fol- 
lowing manner. He recommends the fol- 
lowing proportions: Potassium  silico- 
fluoride, 450 parts, by weight; powdered 
glass, 600 parts; common salt, 250 parts; 
carbonate of soda, 75 parts; carbonate 
of lime, 60 parts; dried chloride of cal- 
cium, 500 parts. The mixture is heated 
in a covered plumbago crucible to a tem- 
perature a little below the point when 
they begin to act on each other, when the 
mixture is added to the molten copper 
or bronze, as the case may be; the re- 
duced silicon combining with the metal 
or alloy. 
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2.—Silicon Bronze.—Silicon, similarly 
to phosphorus, acts as a deoxidizing agent, 
and the bronzes produced under its influ- 
ence are very ductile and elastic, do not 
rust, and are very strong. On account 
of these qualities, silicon bronze is much 
used for telegraph and telephone wires. 
The process of manufacture is similar to 
that of phosphor bronze; the silicon is 
used in the form of copper silicide. Some 
good silicon bronzes are as follows: (1) 
Copper, 97.12% ; tin, 1.14% ; zine, 1.10% ; 
silicon, 0.05%. (2) Copper, 97.37% ; tin, 
1.32%; zinc, 1.27%; silicon, 0.07%. 
3.—In 1881, M. Weiller, of Angouléme, 
performed a series of experiments with 
phosphor-bronze wire, to test its suit- 
ability for telegraphic and telephonic con- 
ductors, and his results went to show that 
it possessed a conductivity one-third that 
of copper, but 21% times that of iron and 
steel. The conductivity not being suffi- 
cient for telegraphic purposes, he invented 
silicon bronze, which is an alloy of cop- 
per and tin containing silicon. Be thus 
obtained a wire presenting the same re- 
sistance to rupture as phosphor-bronze 
wire, but with a much higher degree of 
conductivity, rendering it applicable for 
telegraph purposes. Mr. W. II. Preece 
states that phosphorus has a most inju- 
rious influence on the electrical conduc- 
tivity of bronze, and that silicon bronze 
is far superior, and has entirely replaced 
phosphor bronze for telegraphic purposes. 
It is also important to note that, although 
wires made from this alloy are very much 
lighter than ordinary wires, they are of 
equal strength. The following table shows 
the comparative properties of different 
wires: 
Tensile Resist- Rela- 
strength ance _ tive 
in tons per mile, con- 
per in duc- 
Description of wire. sq.in. ohms. tivity. 
Pure copper..... ........ 17.78 33.1 100 


Silicon bronze, telegraph 28.57 34.5 96 
Silicon bronze, telephone 48.25 103 34 
Phosphor bronze, ’phone 45.71 124 26 
Swedish fron, galvanized 22.86 216 16 
Bessemer steel, galv’zed 25.40 249 13 
Siemens-Martin steel.... 26.67 266 12 


Speculum Metal.—1.—Chinese Mirrors. 
Copper, 62 parts; tin, 32 parts; lead, 6 
parts. 

2.—Cooper’s Mirror Metal.—Copper, 
57.85% ; platinum, 9.49%; zinc, 3.51%; 
tin, 27.49%; arsenic, 1.66%. The in- 
ventor claims for this alloy that it is in- 
different to the weather, and takes a beau- 
tiful polish. 

3.—Reflector Metal, Duppler’s.—a.— 
Silver, 80 parts; zinc, 20 parts. 
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b.—Copper, 66.22 parts; 33.11 
parts; arsenic, 0.07 part. 

4.—English alloy, 66.6% copper, 33.4% 
tin; Ross’s alloy, 68.21% copper, 31.70% 
tin; ancient mirror, 62% copper, 32% tin, 
6% lead; Richardson's alloy, 65.3% cop- 
per, 30% tin, 0.7% zine, 2% arsenic, 2% 
silver; Sallit’s alloy, 64.6% copper, 31.3% 
tin, 4.1% nickel; Chinese alloy, 80.83% 
copper, 11.67% tin, 8.5% antimony. 

5.—Alloys consisting of 2 parts of cop- 
per and 1 part of tin can be very bril- 
liantly polished, and will serve for mir- 
rors. The mirrors of the most ancient 
people were pieces of the mineral called 
iron pyrites, smoothly polished. Metallic 
mirrors were first used by the civilized 
nations of the East, and were made part! 
of copper alone and partly of special al- 
loys; only the wealthy had mirrors made 
from the precious metals. The alloy best 
suited for this purpose is the above men- 
tioned compound of copper and tin; but 
at the present time it is only used in the 
construction of mirrors for optical in- 
struments, especially large telescopes, and 
even here is being gradually displaced by 
glass. Good speculum metal should have 
a very fine-grained fracture, should be 
white, and very hard, the highest degree 
of polish depending upon these qualities. 
A composition to meet these requirements 
must contain at least 35 to 36% of cop- 
per. Attempts have frequently been made 
to increase the hardness of speculum metal 
by additions of nickel, antimony and ar- 
senic. With the exception of nickel, these 
substances have the effect of causing the 
metal to easily lose its high luster, any 
considerable quantity of arsenic in partic- 
ular having this effect. The real specu- 
lum metal seems to be a combination of 
the formula Cu,Sn, composed of 68.21% 
of copper and 31.7% of tin. An alloy of 
this nature is sometimes separated from 
ordnance bronze by incorrect treatment, 
causing the so-called tin spots; but this 
has not the pure white color which dis- 
tinguishes the speculum metal containing 
31.5% of tin. By increasing the percent- 
age of copper the color gradually shades 
into yellow; with a larger amount of tin, 
into blue. It is dangerous to increase 
the tin too much, as this changes the 
other properties of the alloy, and it be- 
comes too brittle to be worked. We give 
below different compositions of speculum 
metal. The standard alloy, already men- 
tioned, is undoubtedly the best. Stand- 
ard alloy, 68.21% copper, 31.7% tin; 
Otto’s alloy, 68.5% copper, 31.5% tin; 
Richardson’s alloy, 65.3% copper, 30% 
tin, 0.7% zinc, 2% arsenic, 2% silver; 


tin, 
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Little’s alloy, 65% copper, 30.8% tin, 
2.2% zine, 1.9% arsenic; Chinese specn- 
lum metal, 80.83% copper, 8.5% anti- 
mony; old Roman, 65.39% copper. 
6.—Table of Speculum Alloys. 


Silver. Brass. Copper. Tin. Arsenic. 
“4 ec $2 14 yes 
és 32 13% 1% 
ie if 2 1 
ie ae 32 2 1 
ae 3 14 
is ae 64 OY se 
1 1 32 15 a 


In using arsenic, it must be introduced 
into the crucible when the mixture is in 
a melting state. Being in a coarsely 
pounded state, it is tied up in a paper 
bag and let into the crucible by a pair 
of tongs. The whole mixture requires to 
be stirred with a birch rod till) vapors 
cease to rise. Avoid breathing or inhaling 
while the vapors appear; as soon as they 
are over the alloy is ready for pouring. 
Arsenic renders alloys white and hard. 
The alloys containing arsenic should be 
taken out of the flask as soon as prop- 
erly set, and placed in hot ashes, and in a 
proper place for protracted annealing. 

7.—Equal parts of tin and copper form 
a white metal as hard as steel. Less tin 
and a small quantity of arsenic added to 
the alloy forms a white, hard metal of 
high luster. Copper, 2 Ib.; tin, 1 Ib.; 
arsenic, 1 oz, form a good = speculum 
metal. An alloy of 32 parts copper, 16.5 
parts tin, 4 parts brass and 1.25 parts 
arsenic is hard, white, and of brilliant 
luster. 

8.—Specular Alloys—These are en- 
ployed for making metallic reflectors, re- 
quiring a true white color, good luster, 
and a hard, clean surface, not easily tar- 
nished or scratched. Fesquet gives a 
number of combinations as follows: (1) 
Copper, 62 parts; tin, 32 parts; lead, 
G parts, (2) Copper, 80 parts; lead, 10 
parts; antimony, 10 parts. (3) Copper, 
66 to 63 parts; tin, $3 to 27 parts. (4) 
Copper, 10 parts; tin, 10 parts; anti- 
mony, 10 parts; lead, 50 parts. (5) Cop- 
per, 32 parts; tin, 50 parts; silver, 1 
part; arsenic, 1 part. (G6) Steel, 90 
parts; nickel, 10 parts. (7) Palladium, 
60 parts; silver, 50 parts. (8) Platinum, 
GO parts; copper, 40 parts. (9) Plati- 
num, 50 parts; steel, 50 parts. 10) 
Platinum, 50 parts; iron, 50 parts. (11) 
Platinum, 10 parts; steel, 90 parts. (12) 
Platinum, 20 parts; copper, 80 parts; ar- 
senic, 0.5 to 1 part. (13) Platinum, 60 
parts; iron, 30 parts; gold, 10 parts. 
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(14) Gold, 50 parts; zinc, 50 parts. (15) 


Steel, 50 parts; rhodium, 50 parts. (16) 
Platinum, 10 parts; iridium, 90 parts. 
(17) Tin, 29 parts; lead, 19 parts. (18) 


Copper, 52 parts; nickel, 30 parts: zine, 
12 parts; Jead, 5 parts; bismuth, 1 part. 
Good speculum metal should be pure 
white, of a fine-grained structure, per- 
fectly sound and homogeneous when cast, 
and sufficiently tenacious to stand grind- 
ing and polishing without rupture. It 
should contain 63 to 68% of copper to 
comply with these requisites. 

White Alloy.—1.—Copper, 64.5% ; tin, 
382%; arsenic, 3.5%. 

2.—Copper, 59% ; tin, 31% ; brass, 8% : 
arsenic, 2%. 
Copper-Zinc. (See also IMITATION GOLD.) 

Specific Weight and Strength of Alloys 
of Copper and Zince.—The specific grav- 
ity always decreases as the content of 
zine increases; in alloys with 70 or 80% 
of zine there is a marked compression. 
The specific weight of alloys which con- 
tain larger quantities of zine is raised 
by mechanical working and in cooling. 
but can be lowered again to a large de- 
gree by annealing. Some weights of cop- 
per and zine alloys are given below: 


Specific 

Copper. Zinc. Weight. 
100.00 ae 8.800 
90.65 9.35 8.834 
8.34 14.63 8.584 
9.51 20.49 8.367 
69.98 $4.02 8.390 
59.28 40.74 8.329 
49.2. 50.76 8.304 
39.27 60.73 8.171 
Pa SE 1 8) 67.14 8.048 
19.52 80.48 7.863 
10.82 89.18 7.315 
seieure 100.00 7.2060 


The greatest strength is shown in the 
alloys containing from 20 to 30% of zine; 
if the percentage is above 60% the 
strength is considerably diminished, even 
to the extent of making the alloy unsuit- 
able for most technical purposes. The 
hardness of the copper is increased by 
the addition of zinc, and alloys containing 
49.5 to 50% of zine are harder than with 
a larger percentage of copper. If the per- 
centage of zine is higher than this, the 
alloy becomes so brittle that the degree 
of hardness cannot be determined. The 
determination becomes possible again with 
a percentage of 89.2% of zinc, and the 
hardness of this alloy is not much less 
than that of alloys with 49.5% of copper. 

Aich’s Metal—Aich'’s metal, named 
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after its inventor, is a variety of brass 
with an admixture of iron, which gives 
it a considerable degree of tenacity. It 
is especially adapted to purposes which 
require a hard and at the same time te- 
nacious metal. Analyses of the various 
kinds of this metal show considerable va- 
riation in the proportions of the metals 
used in preparing it. Even the amount 
of iron, to which the hardening effect 
must be attributed, may vary within wide 
limits without materially modifying the 
tenacity, which is the essential character- 
istic of this alloy. The best variety of 
Aich’s metal consists of copper, 60 parts ; 
zine, 38.2 parts: iron, 1.8 part. The pre- 
dominating quality of this alloy is its 
hardness, which is claimed to be not in- 
ferior to that of certain kinds of steel. 
It has a beautiful golden-yellow color, 
and is said not to oxidize easily, a valu- 
able property for articles exposed to the 
action of air and water. Another Aich’s 
metal of excellent quality 1s composed of 
copper, 60.2 parts; zinc, 38.2 parts; iron, 
1.6 part. The permissible variations in 
the content of iron are from 0.4 te 3%. 

Albata Mctal.—Copper, 40 Ib.; zinc, 32 
lb.; nickel, 8 Ib. 

Alfénide-—Copper, 60%; zine, 30%; 
nickel, 10%; iron, a trace. 

Bearing Metals. 

Alloys, Bearing.—1. 

Copper. Tin. Zinc. 


Ordinary bearings..... 84.5 13. pel 
Ordinary bearings..... 83.6 126 3.8 
Heavy bearings....... 84 12 4 
Heavy bearings....... TT 9 14 
Main bearings..... eee U0) 4 21 
Locomotive axles...... 86 6% 14 
Locomotive axles...... &2 10 8 
Moderately hard axles. 70 oe 8 
Hard axles........... 2 16 ps 
Very hard axles...... 89 11 


Copper Alloy Bearing Metals.—2.—The 
bearings of heavy axles, especially such 
ns revolve rapidly, as, for example, the 
bearings of railroad wheels, are made, as 
a rule, from alloys which contain much 
copper (from 80 to 90%), and which 
may, therefore, be classed among bronzes. 
Those containing the most copper have 
the valuable property of being malleable 
in heat, a property lacking in those which 
are poor in copper. A table is annexed 
giving the composition of some of the 
more important varieties of the metals 
of this class, and the purposes for which 
they are especially used. It will be 
found, however, that nearly every large 
machine foundry uses a different alloy 
for the same purpose. This can only be 
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explained by the difference in the quality 
of the metal worked. It is evident from 
what has previously been said with re- 
gard to the influence of small quantities 
of foreign metals upon the character of 
an alloy, that a foundry which can ob- 
tain, for instance, only copper with a con- 
tent of iron, will use a different alloy 
from one which works pure copper. This 
applies equally to all impurities present 
in metals; and it would mark a great ad- 
vance in the technics of alloys if we were 
able to procure the metals for alloys, in 
a chemically pure state, at a low price. 
The result would be that the number of 
alloys for each certain purpose would be 
lessened, and the same composition would 
be used in all foundries. 


Metals for Bearings. 


Copper. Zine. Tin. 
Locomotive axles.... 86.0 14.0)... 
Locomotive axles.... &2.0 8.0 10.0 
Cnr axles........... 82.0 WO... 
Yar axles......ce eee 84.0 16.0... 
Cur axles.........2.% TH.0 2.0 20.0 
Various axles....... 73.7) 21 14.2 
Various axles, medium 
HAP 36 aos oy bve ewe 09.55 6.88 21.77 
Various axles, hard... 82.0 2.0 16.0 
Various axles, very 
HOY 46.04 dates Bice 88.8 11.2 


Machine Metals for Various Purposes 
aaa Zine. Tin. Lead. 
; & 7 se ees 


Cogwheels ..... 91.3 1 
16.7 0. mr 


Punches ....... $33.33 
Steam whistles... 80.0 2.0 17.0 .. 
Steam whistles.. 81.0 2.0) 16.0 
COERS: ndesa ccs 88.0 2.0 10.0 
Wheel boxes, for 

WALONS 2.00. ~ 8.7 26 WT 
Stuffing boxes... 86.2 °° 3.6 10.2 
Mee’l instrum’ts 81.2 5. 12.8 
PUGS: GS-0 eos 64.4 10.0 17.6 8.6 
Files ........0-6 O15 7.7 B3O8 
Weights ....... 9.0 2.0 8&0 
Castings, to be 

gilded........ 79.1 78 WA. 
Castings, to be 

gilded........ 77.2 7.0 D8 .. 
Piston rings.... S4.0 8&3 29 4.5 
Malleable shovels 50.0 16.40 33.6... 
Malleable shovels 3.0 0 2.0 1.0 
Buttons, white... 57.9 36.8 5.3 
Sheet for pressed 

articles....... 63.88 30.55 6.55 .. 


94.12 .. 
90.0 10.0 


Small castings. . 5.88 .. 

Small castings. . ag ae 
3.—-Dysiot.—A bearing metal. It is 

composed of 60 or 62 parts of copper, 18 
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parts of lead, and 10 parts each of tin 
and zinc. 


Brass. 
The term brass signifies all alloys of 


which copper and zinc are the essential 
and chief constituents; but it is gener- 
ally limited in the industrial arts to those 
alloys which are decidedly yellow, or have 
the yellowish tint characteristic of ordi- 
nary brass. Alloys of zinc and copper 
are known in commerce by a variety of 
names, and, indeed, great confusion has 
been introduced by the multiplication of 
empirical names to represent one and the 
same substance. This is doubtless owing 
to the ignorance that formerly prevailed, 
when every mixture was jealously guarded 
as a great secret, and fanciful names 
given to hide the real composition. More- 
over, some alloys have been handed down 
to us from very early times, and their 
names corrupted so as to have different 
appellations in different localities. Cop- 
per and zine may be united in all pro- 
portions, forming homogeneous alloys; 
and the combination is usually attended 
with evolution of heat. Certain varie- 
ties of brass are exceedingly malleable 
and ductile, and these properties, com- 
bined with the variety of shades of color 
obtained by suitable mixing, and the mod- 
erate cost, render copper-zine alloys most 
valuable for ornamental purposes. Brass 
possesses all the necessary advantages as 
a constructive material for works of art, 
and with the aid of transparent varnishes, 
termed lacquers, which have been brought 
to great perfection, it resists the action 
of the atmosphere remarkably well. The 
malleability of brass varies with the com- 
position, with the temperature, and with 
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the presence of foreign metals, which are 
sometimes in minute quantities. Some 
varieties are only malleable when rolle¢ 
hot, others can be rolled at any tempera- 
ture. Alloys containing up to 385% zinc 
can be drawn into wire, but those contain- 
ing 15 to 30% of zinc are the most duc- 
tile. The alloy known as Dutch metal, 
which is an alloy of copper and zinc, con- 
taining more copper than ordinary brass, 
is an example of the great malleability o. 
certain kinds of brass. ,The thickness of 
the leaves of Dutch metal is said not tc 
exceed 1-52900 of an inch. Brass is 
harder than copper, and therefore better 
adapted to resist wear and tear. It act. 
well under the influence of a percussive 
force, as in the process of stamping, pro- 
vided it is suitably annealed at proper 
intervals, in order to counteract the ef- 
fects of local hardening, due to the com- 
pression of the particles into what may 
be termed unnatural positions. During 
the ordinary process of annealing the 
metal becomes coated with a scale of ox- 
ide, by union with the oxygen of the air, 
which oxide requires to be removed at 
each stage. This is done by dipping the 
metal in aquafortis, or dilute sulphuric 
acid, then scouring with sand if neces- 
sary, and finally well rinsing in water. 
A piece of brass submitted to permanent 
deformation by mechanical treatment, 
such as rolling, is more or less hardened, 
and its limit of elasticity is raised. Be- 


tween soft and hard brass there are many 
shades of difference. 
rolled brass the author has obtained ten- 
sile strengths varying from 15 to 25 tons 
per square inch before and after anneal- 
ing. 
Dealing is of the greatest importance. 


With the same 


The temperature employed for an- 


Some Varieties of Modern Brass 


Name. Color. Copper. Zine. Tin. Lead. Iron, 
1, Jewelers’ gilding alloy..........Red .......... 94 6 oe as ais 
2. Jewelers’ gilding alloy.......... Medes ee ae 90.5 79 16... 
3. Pinchbeck ...........ccccececs Reddish yellow 88.8 11.2  .. ‘0 ‘é 
4, Oréide (French gold).......... Reddish yellow 90 10 ee ‘ sy 
5. Talmi gold*.............0.000. Gold ......... 90.70 8.33 ‘ ‘5 
6. Tissier’s metal, with 1% arsenic... Red .......... 07 2 se 
7. Tournay’s alloy...........ee0.. Yellow ....... 82.54 17.46 i . 
8. Rich sheet brass......... eoeee- VOllOW .....6-6 84 16 : 
9. Bath metal, similor, etc.........Yellow ....... 80 20 4 
10. Dutch alloy. ..... 2. ce ee ww wee Yellow ....... 76 24 f : é 
11. Bristo) sheet brass....... .....-Bright yellow... 72.8 27 a 0.2 .. 
12. Brass wire........ccccccee .-.. Bright yellow... 70 30 ae i. 
18. Prince’s metal............. ee. Yellow ...... e “aD 25 fs a a 
14. Sheet and wire brass...........Full yellow.... 67 33 ds S% ss 
15. Mosaic gold, ordinary brass.....Full yellow.... 66.6 33.3... 56 ‘ 
16. Bobierre’s metal... ..cccccccees »Full yellow... . 66 84 ee 
17. Munta’s metal...........0000.-Full yellow.... 62 38 sa 24 sve 
-Full yellow.... 60 40 By 6 oc 


18. Munta’s metal.....ccccccccce. 
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Name. Color. 0 i Tin. 
19. Gedge’s metal................. .Full yellow... epee: aRb 
20. Common DIASS sis osc scene Full yellow.... 64 36 a 
21, Aich’s metal. 202002 2002IITI Full yellow.... 60 382 °. 
22, French brass (Potin jaune)..... Gray yellow... 719 249 (12 
23. Hamilton’s metal, chrysorin.....Full yellow.... 64.5 32.5 0.3 
24, French brass for fine castings....Full yellow.... 71 24 2 
25. Sterro metal... ccc cc cc ccc ccc te ccc ccccccecs 55.5 42 
26. Hard solder for copper or iron........ccesecces 57 43 - 
97. Hard solder for brass............--.........., 50 6 50)tiC:sy 
28. Dipping brass.......... ccc ceccccccccccsccucs 53 47 ie 
29. White brass............... ccc scee cence le, . 84 66 :: 
30. Lap alloy eooereesese er eenveenen eeoeeevecene eeecesce 12.5 87.5 ee 


*Also contains 0.97% gold. 


Lead. Iron 
ee 1 
és 18 

2.0 ee 
2.7 @#e 
8 a 
ee 2.5 


Brass.—Table of Various vopper-aine Alloys. 


Name. | Authority. Copper. Zinc. in. Lead. Iron. 

1. Brass, English ........... -.-Lavater...... 70.29 29.26 0.17 0.28 .. 

2. Brass, Heegermuhl .......... Tavater...... 70.16 27.45 0.79 O2  .. 

3. Brass, Augsburg ......ccccee Lavater...... 70.89 27.638 0.85 .. a 

4, Brass, Neustadt ...... ee -Kadernatsch.. 71.36 28.15 .. ne acy 

5. Brass, Romilly .........ce00. Chaudet...... 70.1 29.9... gre ae 

6. Brass, unknown ..........e0. Karsten...... 71.5 285 : ‘ie <a 

7. Brass, unknown ......... ~-.Regnault..... 71.0 27.6 trace 13 = .. 

8. Brass, unknown .............Chaudet...... 61.59 35.33 025 286 .. 

9. Brass, Stolberg .............Chaudet.. 65.8 31.8 025 215 .. 
10. Watch wheels................ Faisst........ 60.66 36. 135... 0.74 
11. Watch wheels................ Faisst........ 66.06 31.46 1.43... 0.88 
12. Ship nails, bad............... POECY Ha sneees 62.73 41.18 .. 4.72 .. 
13. Ship nails, good.............. DOFCY 6.6.6.60:s:8 62.62 24.6 2.64 8.69 .. 
14. Tombac, English............. Faisst........ $6.38 13.61 .. e8 trace 
15. Tombac, German............. Karsten...... 84.0 15.5 .. ‘ gz 
16. Coin of Titus Claudius....... Giraldin...... 81.4 186  .. : wits 
17. Coin of Titus, 79 A.p........ Phillips...... 83.04 15.84 .. 0.5 
18. Coin of Hadrian, 120 a.p..... Phillips...... 85.67 10.83 114 1.73 0.74 
19. Coin of Faustina, Jr., 165 a.p.Phillips...... 79.15 6.67 497 9.18 0.23 
20. Antique bracelet, Naumberg...Goebel....... 83.08 15.38 154 .. % 
21. Statue of Louis XIV......... D’Arcet...... 91.40 5.53 1.7 137 .. 
22. Statue of Napoleon........... D'Arcet...... 75 20) 3 2 2 
23. Brass for gilding.........++6. D’Arcet...... 82 15.5 2.0. bs : 
D4. RYAGS: 603-5 o5 6. de weeded waex D’Arcet...... 645 32.5 25 «- 
20+ BLASS ocd Gea ewaee deee ere wes ID’Arcet...... 82 1h 3 ési ; 
2G; Brags-6o esce6 eee swan oe ceeas D’Arcet...... 78 0 2 oe a 
27. Brass, color pale yellow...... Konig........ 82.33 16.69 .. aie ‘ 
28. Brass, color deep yellow...... KGnig........ 841.5 153 .. ae 
29. Brass, color red yellow....... KGnig......-. 90 9.6 ‘a — 
30. Brass, color orange .......ee0¢ Koinig.......- 98.93 0.73 wi i 
81. Brass, color copper-red ...... K6nig........ 99.9 .. ws ar 0.08 
32. Brass, color violet ........... Kanig........ 98.22 0.5 trace .. trace 
33. Brass, color green ........... Konig........ 84.32 15.02 trace . 0.3 

Machine Brasses 
Copper. Tin. Zinc. Lead. Copper. Tin. Zinc. Lead. 

Eccentric rings... 90 T.d 2B we Faddle-wheel pins. 76.8 17.4 58 .. 
Eccentric rings... 66 15.5 18.5 Sluice cockway.... 81 .. 19 

Pumps .........:. 84 7 9 Propeller blades and 

Pumps .........-. 34 50 16 boxes........... 57 14 29 
Kingston valve.... 84.2 10.5 53 .. Hydraulic pumps. 81 .. 19 a? 
Cocks and glands. 81 3 13 3 Propellershaftliner 80 §4146 .. 
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Copper. Tin. Zinc. Lead. 
White metal bush 
for propeller.... 5 26 69 35 
Cogwheels ...... . 2 9 ‘ 


Steam whistles.... 8&0 17 : ee 
Stuffing boxes..... 86001 ; es 
Mech’! instruments 8&2 13 5 a 
Piston rings...... S4 2.9 8&3 4S 
Stevenson's socket 

ailoy.......ee -- 19 381 19 31 
Sterro metal fo 

pumps*.... 2.66. HT) G 22.5 
Valve ballst...... 87 12 : 








*Also contains 16.5% iron. 
fAlso contains 1% antimony. 


The following mixtures are employed 
by a large engineering firm, using scrap 
and new metal: 


) cS . 
ly " ‘e e . = e — 
=} 4 ~ w é. i “ Eo 
be a & a Mm ole 
Ce & & o= = 2% 
Seka & C§Cte wt 

Copper..... 8& 3S SS BS as 
Spelter..... 1 1 4 ih ‘ 
Lend eenaueee e ee ee es ‘Ren 
PNG sei %,08 7 4 : Tle 
Old metal... 54 57 OD mb on 
Nn 
= 
& 
“am 
a — ei? 
Be bes A ~) pa pod al 
> =—=% | , ics) oe 
ci F2 he te it 
e*4 EB se twic¢cs= 
af FCS = es fe 
a a= 4 oe 5 
Ss hams foc ha 
Copper..... FO 28 112 56 16 
Mile pact wale BI, Gla 4 tn 4 
Spelter..... wl The .. $l. 8 
Old metal... 45 = 7O 7 40 St 
bea 
vot eee 
pth pb uw =e 
a Sef i aoe 
sco gt $s 53 
meme me FS 
bo Sl, 
Ingot copper..... 16 #16 16°56 
Rlock tim........ 214, Bo 28 6 
FAUMS eager Berea. an ie as es 
Old brass........ ) Ss et es 


Hydraulic Pumps.— Inget) copper, 14 
Ib; vine, 144 Ib: yellow brass, Ste Ib.; 
or spelter, 15) Tb. 

White Metal Bush for Propeller Shaft. 
ae copper, 6 Ib.: tin, 84 Ibo: spelter, 
32 Ih. 

Brasa, Button.—1.— (Best.) Cppoer, 8 
parts; zine, 5 parts. 


(Brass) 


2.—(Common.) Copper, 50 parts; zinc, 
40 parts; tin, 4 parts; lead, 6 parts. 

3$.—Copper, 120 parts; zinc, 201 parts. 

Best Red Brass for Fine Castings.— 
Copper, 24 Ib.; zine, 5 Ib.; bismuth, 1 oz. 
Tut in the bismuth last, before pouring 


off. 

Hard Brass, for Casting.—Copper, 25 
parts: zine, 2 parts: tin, 4.5 parts. 

Bath Metal.—A species of brass hav- 
ing the following composition: (1) Zine, 
3 parts; copper, 16 parts; melted togeth- 
er under charcoal. (2) Fine brass, 32 
parts; spelter, 9 parts. 

Bobierre’s Metal.—This is ordinary 
brass, consisting of 66 parts copper and 
34 parts zine. Bobierre introduced this 


alloy as especially suitable for ships’ 
sheathing. : 

pete Brass.—Copper, 61%; zinc, 
3%. 


Casting Objects in Brasa.—1.—If it is 
desired to cast brass objects in sand, it 
is recommended not to make use of al- 
loys containing more than 80% of zine. 
This is an alloy which furnishes a good 
color, casts neatly, and flows well. One 
may add to it either tin or lead without 
seriously modifying its properties. 
good formula is one giving 3.2U kgm. of 
copper, 1.36 kgm. of zine, 120 grams of 
tin and 90 grams of lead. The product 
thus obtained is capable of great resist- 
ance, and it may be rendered still harder 
by slightly increasing the amount of tin. 

French Cast Brass for Fine Castings. 
- 2—We are familiar with various ar- 
ticles of bronze, so called, statuettes, 
clock cases, etc., made in France, where 
this industry has attained great perfec- 
tion and extensive proportions. The ma- 
terial, however, is not, in most cases, 
genuine bronze, but fine cast brass. In 
the following table is given the composi- 
tion of a few mixtures of metals most 
frequently used by French manufactur- 
crs : 


Copper. Zinc. Tin. Lead. 

| ee ae » 88.70) 33.55 2.50 0.2% 
if Grae eae . 6445 382.44 0.25 2.86 
1G 0 Seeecratensencene 70.90) 24.05 2.00 3.05 
LY escdoees ~ $2.43 22.75 1.87 2.95 
Their special advantage is that they 


can be readily cast, worked with file and 
chisel, and easily gilded. 

Chrysocale—Copper, 9 parts; zine, 8 
parts; lead, 2 parts. 

Delatot’s Alloy—Copper. 80 parts: 
munganese, 2 parts; zinc. 18 parts; cal- 
cium phosphate, 1 part. It is rather dif- 
ficult to prepare. Remove the scoria and 
add the zinc just before casting. 
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Delta Metal.—An alloy widely used for 
making parts of machinery, and also for 
artistic purposes, is the so-called Delta 
metal. This is a variety of brass hard- 
ened with iron; some manufacturers add 
small quantities of tin and lead, also, in 
some cases, nickel. The following analy- 
ses of Delta metal (from the factory at 
Diisseldorf) will show its usual composi- 


tion: 
I. II. Ill. IV. V. 
6D.94 55.80 55.82 54.22 58.65 


41.61 40.07 41.41 42.25 38.95 


Copper. . 
Aine.... 


Lead.... 0.72 182 0.76 1.10 0.67 
Iron.... 0.87 1.28 O86 O89 1.62 
M'ganese 0.81 0.96 1.38 109 .... 
Nickel... bd * 0.06 0.16 O11 
Phosph’s. 0.013 0.011 © QOS vec 


*Slight traces. 

I is cast, II is hammered, III rolled, 
and IV hot-stamped metal. Delta metal 
is produced by heating zine very strongly 
in crucibles (to above 900° ('.) and add- 
ing ferro-manganese or “spiegeleisen,” 
producing an alloy of 95% of zine and 5% 
of iron. Copper or brass, and a very 
small amount of copper phosphate, are 
also added. 

Fine Brasa.—1,.—Copper, 2 parts: zinc, 
1 part. This is nearly 1 equivalent each 
of copper and zine, if the equivalent of 
the former metal be taken at 63.2; or 2 
equivalents of copper to 1 equivalent of 
zine, if it be taken, with Liebig and Ber- 
zelius, at 31.6. 

2.—Copper, + parts: zine, 1 part. An 
excellent and very useful brass. 

3.—This alloy, which possesses prop- 
erties similar to varieties of French 
brass, is prepared in the following pro- 
portions: (1) Copper, 15.7%; zine, 
24.3%. (11) Copper, 67.2% : zine, 32.8%. 
(III) Copper, 60.8%: zine, 39.2%. 
Particular care is required to prevent the 
zine from evaporating during the fusing, 
and to this purpose it is customary to 
put only half of it into the first melting, 
and to add the remainder when the first 
mass is liquid. 

Gilding Metalse—Copper, 4 parts: 
brass (containing 3 parts of copper and 1 
part of zinc), 1 part; and 70 parts of 
tin for each 80 parts of copper. 


Gold-colored Brass.—NSyn. Red brass, 
Dutch gold, tombac, similor, Prince’s 
metal, pinchbeck, etc. (See GOLD ALLOYS; 
GOLD SUBSTITUTES. ) 

Macht’s Yellow Metal.—This alloy con- 
sists of 33 parts of copper and 25 parts 
of zinc. It has a dark golden yellow 
color, great tenacity, and can be forged 








(Brass) 





at a red heat, properties which make it 
especially suitable for fine castings. 

Matleable Brasses.—Aich’s, Bobierre’s, 
Macht’s, and Miintz metals, Bristol brass, 
ete. (For composition see under those 
headings. ) 

Experiments with malleable brass show 
that all alloys containing up to 58.33% 
of copper and up to 41.67% of zine are 
malleable. There is in addition a second 
group of such alloys, with 61.54% of 
copper and 38.46% of zinc, which are 
also malleable in heat. ‘The preparation 
of these alloys requires considernble ex- 
perience, and is best accomplished by 
melting the metals together in the usual 
manner and heating the fused mass as 
strongly as possible. It must be covered 
With a layer of charcoal dust to prevent 
oxidation of the zine. The mass becomes 
thinly fluid, and an intimate mixture of 
the constituents is effected. Small pieces 
of the same alloy are thrown into the 
liquid mass until it no longer shows a re- 
flecting surface, when it is cast into in- 
gots in iron molds. The ingots” are 
plunged into water while still red hot, 
and acquire by this treatment avery 
high degree of ductility. The alloy, prop- 
erly prepared, has a fibrous fracture and 
a reddish yellow color, 

Medals, Metal for.—Copper, 50 parts; 
zine, + parts. 

Miintz Mctal—1.—Copper, 6 
zinc, 4 parts. 
at a red heat. 

2.—Composition Tacks for Muntz Metal 
on Ships.—Zine, 2 parts; tin, 44% parts; 
copper, 481% parts. 

3.—This metal is Jess affected by sea 
water than pure copper, and was _ for- 
merly much used for ship sheathing, and 
for making nails and rivets which were 
to come in contact with sea water. At 
the present day it has lost much of its 
importance, since all the larger ships are 
made of iron. It is usually composed of 
60 to 62 parts of copper and 40 to 38 parts 
of zinc. Yellow metal, or Muntz metal 
(so called, after its inventor), is prepared 
with certain precautions, directed toward 
obtaining as fine a grain as possible, ex- 
perience having shown that only a fine- 
grained alloy of uniform density can re- 
sist the action of sea water evenly. A 
metal of uneven density will wear in 
holes. To obtain as uniform a grain as 
possible, small samples taken from the 
fused mass are cooled quickly, and ex- 
amined as to fracture. If they do not 
show the desired uniform grain some zinc 
is added to the mass. After it has per- 
meated the whole mass a fresh sample 


parts: 
Can be rolled and worked 
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is taken and tested, this being continued 
until the desired result is reached. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark that con- 
siderable experience is required to tell 
the correct composition of the alloy from 
the fracture. e mass is finally poured 
into molds and rolled cold. (See also 
IMITATION GOLD.) 

Neogen.—opper, 58 parts; zine, 27 
parts; tin, 2 parts; nickel, 12 parts; bis- 
muth, % part; aluminum, } part. 

Ornaments.—1.—Copper, S2 parts; tin, 
3 parts; zinc, 18 parts; Jead, 2 purts. 

2.—Copper, 83 parts ; zinc, 17 parts; 
tin, 1 part; lead, 4% part. 

Potin.—Copper, 71.9%; zinc, 24.9%; 
tin, 1.2%; lead, 2%. 

Kolled Brass.—Copper, 32 parts; zinc, 
10 parts; tin, 1 to 5 parts. 

Rollera and Scrapers for Calico Print- 
ing.—For this purpose a metal is re- 
quired that is rufficiently soft to be 
worked by tools, and hard enough to re- 
nist the wear to which it is subjected in 
practice. Another important desideratum 
is that the metals should be capable of 
resisting the corronive action of the liquids 
with which they come in contact.  Hau- 
ve] considers a bronze having the follow- 
ing composition the best materia) for the 
rollers: Copper, 84; tin, 14; zine, 2. 
Another alloy which is used consists of 
zinc, 78.5; tin, 15.8; copper, 5.6. 


Copper. Zine. Tin. 


French scrapers.... 78.05 12.50 8.75 
English scrapers.... 80.50 11.50) 8.00 
German scrapers... 85.30 9.80 4.90 


Sheet Brasa (for Sheet and Wire).— 
In the preparation of brass for the manu- 
facture of wire, an especially pure qual- 
ity of copper must be used; without this, 
all efforts to produce a suitable quality 
of brass will be in vain. That pure cop- 
per is indispensable to the manufacture 
of good, ductile brass, may be seen from 
the great difference in the composition 
of the various kinds, all of which answer 
their purpose, but contain widely vary- 
ing quantities of copper and zinc. The 
following table shows the composition of 
some excellent qualities of brass suitable 
for making sheet and wire: 


Copper. Zinc. Lead. Tin. 
Brass sheet. % % % 
Jemmapes ....... 64.6 33.7 1.4 0.2 
Stolberg ......... G48 32.8 20 O.4 
Romilly ......... 70.1 29.26 0.38 0.17 
Rosthorn, Vienna. a SiG seed sets 
0.1 


z 


76 13 


9 esse eee @ 


7 
6 
Rosthorn, Vienna. 7 
Rosthorn, Vienna. 71.1 
Iserlohn & Romilly 7 


t 


3 
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; Copper, Zinc. Lead. Tin. 

Liidenscheid. eeeoese 72.73 27.27 eeee een @ 

(Brittle)......... 63.66 33.02 2.52 .... 

Ifegermiihl....... 70.16 27.435 0.79 0.20 

Oker ....... ee ee. 68.98 29.54 0.97 .... 
Brass wire. 


Iingland ......... 40.29 29.26 0.28 0.17 
Augsburg .....0.- 71.89 27.63 0.85 .... 
Neustadt ........ 20.16 27.45 U.2 0.79 
Neustadt ......-. £1.06 28.10 .... sooo 
Neustadt ..-cccce 61.0 28.5 1.02 ceoc 
Neustadt ....e02. 71.0 27.6 1... cocc 
(Good quality)... 65.4 34.6 .... ceo 
(Brittle)......... 65.5 32.4 Saas 


For wire and sheet 67 32 0.5 05 


As the above figures show, the percent- 
age of zinc in the different kinds of brass 
lies between 27 and 34. Recently, alloys 
containing a somewhat larger quantity 
of zinc have been used, it having been 
found that the toughness and ductility of 
the brass are increased thereby without 
injury to its tenacity. Alloys containing 
up to 37% of zinc possess a high degree 
of ductility in the cold, and are well 
adapted for wire and sheet. 

Statuary Mctal.—Copper, 91.4 parts; 
zinc, 5.53 parts; tin, 1.7 parts; lead, 1.37 
parts. Or, copper, 80 parts; tin, 20 
parts. 

Sterro Metal.—The alloy called sterro 
metal may properly be considered in con- 
nection with Aich’s metal, since its con- 
stituents are the same, and its properties 
very similar. The principal difference be- 
tween the two metals is that sterro metal 
contains a much larger amount of iron. 
The composition of this alloy, which is 
sure to have an important part in the 
future development of the metal industry, 
varies considerably with different manu- 
facturers. Oo varieties of excellent 
quality are the product of the Rosthorn 
factory, in Lower Austria—copper, 55.33 
parts; zinc, 41.80 parts; iron, 4.66 parts; 
and the English sterro metal ( Gedge's 
alloy for ship sheathing), copper, 60 
parts; zinc, 38.125 parts; iron, 1.5 parts. 
The great value of this alloy lies in its 
strength, which is equaled only by that 
of the best steel. As an illustration of 
this, a wrought-iron pipe broke with a 
pressure of 267 atmospheres, while a sim- 
llar pipe of sterro metal withstood the 
enormous pressure of 763 atmospheres 
without cracking. Besides its remarkable 
strength, it possesses a high degree of 
elasticity, and is, therefore, particularly 
suitable for purposes which require the 
combination of these two qualities, such 
as the construction of hydraulic cylin- 
ders. It is well known that there cvlin- 
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ders, at a certain pressure, begin to 
sweat; that is, the interior pressure is 
so great that the water permeates through 
the pores of the steel. With a sterro- 
metal cylinder, the pressure can be con- 
siderably increesed without any moisture 
being perceptible on the outside of the 
cylinder. Sterro metal can be made even 
more hard and dense, if required for spe- 
cial purposes, but this is effected rather 
by mechanical manipulation than by any 
change in the chemical composition. If 
rolled or hammered in heat, its strength 
is increased, and it acquires, in addi- 
tion, an exceedingly high degree of te- 
nacity. Special care must be taken, how- 
ever, in hammering not to overheat the 
metal, as in this case it would become 
brittle, and might crack under the ham- 
mer. Sterro metal is especially suitable 
for all the purposes for which the _ so- 
called red metal has been in the past 
almost exclusively used. Axle bearings, 
for example, made of sterro metal, have 
such excellent qualities that many ma- 
chine factories are now using this mate- 
rial entirely for the purpose. 

Tissicr’s Metal.—This alloy differs from 
the ones previously described in contain- 
ing arsenic. It is of a beautiful tombac 
red color, and very hard. Its composi- 
tion varies a great deal, but the peculiar 
alloy which gives the name is composed 
of 97 parts of copper, 2 parts of zine, 
and 1 or 2 parts of arsenic. It may be 
considered a brass with a very high per- 
centage of copper, and hardened by the 
addition of arsenic. It is sometimes used 
for axle bearings, but other alloys are 
equally suitable for this purpose. and are 
to be preferred on account of the ab- 
sence of arsenic, which is always danger- 
ous. 

Tobin Bronze.—This alloy is very sim- 
ilar in composition and properties to 
Delta metal. Some analyses are given: 


i be TT. Ill IV. 
Copper.... 61.203 59.00 61.20 82.67 
Zinc...... 27.440 38.40 37.14 3.23 
Tin....... 0.906 2.16 0.90 12.40 
Iron...... 0.180 0.11 0.18 0.10 
Lead..... . 0.359 O31 035 #£=2.14 
Silver..... ar : ebate 0.07 
Phosphorus ; 0.005 


The alloy marked IV is called in com- 
merce deoxidized bronze. 
Compositions of Sheet Brass. 


Copper Zinc. Tin. Lead. 

7 4.6 2.7 bok 
ag Fey hes eas 
85.5 14.5 oe ie 
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(Gold) 
Copper Zinc. Tin. Lead. 
17 ie ae 
79.5 20 be 0.5 
i fs 
13.5 26.2 08 ee 
63 3 = ie 
67 32 0.5 0.5 
66 34 ie i 
65 35 i ee 


1.—Solder for Brass.—Syn. Hard Sol- 
der. Brass, 12 parts; zinc, 6 parts; tin, 
1 part; melted together. 

2.—Brass, 2 parts: zinc, 1 part. 

3.—Very strong. Brass, 3 parts; zinc, 
1 part. 

1.—Turner’s Brass.—Brass, 98 parts; 
lead, 2 parts. The addition of lead im- 
proves the brass for the use of the turner, 
but lessens its malleability. 

oo Over 32 Ib.; zinc, 10 Ib.; lead, 


3.—Red Brass.—a.—Copper, 24 Ibs.; 
zine, 0 Ibs.; lead, 8 oz. Put in the lead 
last, before pouring off. 

b.—Free, for Turning.—Copper, 160 
Ib.; zinc, 50 Ib.; lead, 10 Ib.; antimony, 


OZ. 

4.—Yellow Brass (common article).— 
Copper, 20 Ib.; zinc, 10 Ib.; lead, 1 to 5 
oz. Dut in the lead last, before pouring 


White Brasses.—RBelow are given pro- 
portions for white brasses, as they are 
called. They can all be melted on a good 
hot fire; but a coke stove, in which a 
slight blast could be obtained, would be 
better still: 


4 2 3 4 5 67 8 
Lead.... 70 42.5 37.5 .... .. .. 84 


Zinc..... .. 82 4 ee re ee ae 
Tin. .... 2.2 2. «ee 30.0 66.7 90 85 .. 
Antimony 20 1115 25 11.1 710 16 
Copper... 10 7 .... .... 22.2 8 5.. 

Ordinary brass can be melted over an 
ordinary open fire. 

Wire, Brass for.—For wire, an alloy of 
72 parts of copper and 28 parts of zinc 
is commonly used; this alloy must be aft- 
erward hardened by tempering. 

Yellow Brass.—Zinc, 30 parts; copper, 
70 parts; in small pieces. 


GOLD 


Aluminum and Gold Alloy.—This al- 
loy, called Nuremberg gold, is used for 
making cheap gold ware, and is excellent 
for this purpose, as its color is exactly 
that of pure gold, and does not change 
in the air. Articles made of Nuremberg 
gold need no gilding, and retain their 
color under the hardest usage; even the 
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fracture of this alloy shows the pure 
gold color. The composition is usually 
90 parts of copper, 2.5 parts of gold, and 
7. parts of aluminum. 

thains, Alloy for.—1.—F ine gold, 11 
dwts. 6 gr.; fine silver, 2 dwts. 5 gr.; 
fine copper, 6 dwts. 13 gr. 

2.—Fine gold, 1 oz.; fine silver, 9 dwts. ; 
fine copper, 8 dwts. 

Colored Gold.—The alloys of gold with 
copper have a reddish tinge, those of gold 
with silver are whiter, and an alloy of 
gold, silver and copper togetber is dis- 
tinguished by a greenish tone. Manu- 
facturers of gold ware make use of these 
different colors, one piece being frequently 
composed of several pieces of varying 
color. RKelow are given some of these 
alloys, with their colors: 


1— Yop- Cad- 
Gold. Silver. pee Steel. mium. Color. 
2toG 1 : ae Pe Green 
Th.O 16 fen! Aetek 8.4 (ireen 
74.6 1 4 OT 4a: 4.3 (rreen 
75.0 12.5 12.5 ... 12.5 Green 
1.0 2.0 cee eee oe eee Pale yellow 
4.0 3.0 1.0... 2... Deep yellow 
4.7 7.0 60... 2... Deep yellow 
14.7 9.0 4.0) ... 2... Deep yellow 
30 10 #10 2... 2... Light red 
10.0 1.0 4.0. ... ~ Light red 
10... 10 ... .... Bright red 
1.0... 2.0 ... ... Bright red 
30.0 3.0 xe AO co vets SPAY 
4.0... : 1.0 .. Gray 
29.0110 .. ee ee. Gray 
lto3  ... : 1.0 - Blue 
8 ‘“ 
“ Fi a & 
=] E a a — wm 
=) = & ° s 8 
Color. © n oO es & Y 
O 
White ...... yi 100 es a oe, Ske 
White ...... $s Sex “s iis 100... 
Gray 85.7 8.6 — > a ee 
Gray ....... 83.3 oa es 16.7 és 
Gray ....... 72.5 27.5 a ea MP 
Green ...... 716 2h a ae 
Green ...... 75 16.6 6 8.4 
Green 74.6 11.4 9.7 4.3 
Green ...... 75 12.5 ee .- 12.5 
Pale yellow 91.67 8.33 ae oe ow ak 
Pale yellow 91.67. .. es 8.33 ... 
Very pale.. 60 50 Se a‘ ee 
Yellow ..... 100 us ee 
Deep yellow 90 a 10 ‘ 
Deep yellow 63 25 22 
Red ........ 16 ca 25 ; 
Dark red... 50 50 
Dark red... 25 7% 3~«.. 
Blue ....... Th a 25 a 
Blue ....... 66.7 $3.3... 
Jap’ese blue 
gold......1to 10 . 99 to 90 


arr 
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3.—Blue Gold.—Gold, 750 parts; iron, 
250 parts. Vrepared by dipping iron wire 
into molten gold, then casting, hammer- 
ing, and passing through a draw plate. 

4.—Gray Gold Alloy.—Gold, 94 parts; 
iron, 6 parts; or 95.5 parts of gold united 
with 4.5 parts of iron. 

h—(Creen.—To make green gold, melt 
together 19 gr. of pure gold and 5 gr. of 
pure silver. The metal thus prepared has 
a beautiful green shade. 

Copper-Gold Alloy.—Copper, 800 parts ; 
platinum, 28 parts; tungstic acid, 20 
parts; melted in a crucible, under a flux, 
and the melted mass poured out into alka- 
line water, so as to granulate it. It is 
ee melted together with 170 parts of 
gold. 

Kinameling Gold —1.—Fine gold, 1 oz. ; 
fine silver, 1 dwt. 12 gr.; fine copper, 2 
dwts. 12 gr. 

2—Fine gold, 1 oz.; fine silver, 9 
dwts. 12 gr.: fine copper, 7 dwts. 12 gr. 

Feuille Morte (dead leaf).—Gold, 700 
parts; silver, 3800 parts. 

Fine Gold.—Gold, 750 parts; silver, 250 


parts. 
Grain, Gold, Cupelled—Gold, 1 part; 
silver, 3 parts; melted together, and 


poured in a small stream into water, the 
silver being afterward dissolved out by di- 
gestion in boiling nitric acid, and = the 
grains, after being well washed in water, 
heated to redness in a crucible or cupel. 
Used to make preparations of gold. 

Horology, Alloy for.—1.—The follow- 
ing alloy, suited for the sockets of pivots 
of watches, was invented by Mr. Bennett. 
It consists of gold, 31 parts; silver, 19 
parts; copper, 39 parts; palladium, 11 
parts. Tle states that this alloy melts at 
un lower temperature than gold. and is 
harder than hammered iron. It has a red- 
dish brown color, is as_ fine-grained as 
steel, and works as easily as brass, but 
its friction is much slighter than on ordi- 
nary pivots. Its most valuable property 
is that the oil it absorbs is not decom- 
posed, but remains pure in a fluid state. 
It has still greater advantages over sock- 
ets of fine stone, as it is not apt to break, 
is susceptible of a high polish, and is less 
costly than hard stone. 

2.—Jewelers’ Gold.—This term is ap- 
plied to alloys of gold used for trinkets 


and inferior articles of jewelry, ranging 
from 3 or 4 carats fine upward. The low- 


est alloy of this class is formed of copper, 
16 parts: silver, 1 to 1% parts: gold, 
to 3 parts: melted together. 

3.—Jewelry Gold.—Gold, 38.85; silver, 
5.7: copper, 10.20. 
Non-Magnetic Alloy.—This is used in 
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some of the Swiss watches to take the 
place of steel in the hair springs. It is 
composed of equal parts of gold and pal- 
Jadium, copper about 15% of the whole, 
and a trace of rhodium and manganese 
are added; this may vary from 1-10th 
of 1% to 5% of each. e copper and 
manganese are first added. 

Nurnberg Gold.—(See Aluminum and 
(Gold. ) : 

Palladium.—1.—An_ alloy” of palla- 
dium 20 parts, gold 80, is white, hard 
as steel, unchangeable in the air, and 
can, like the other alloys of palladium, 
be used for dental purposes. 

2.—Alloys of gold, copper, silver, and 
palladium have a brownish red color and 
are as hard as iron. They are some- 
times (although rarely) used for the 
bearings for the pivots of the wheels of 
fine watches, as they cause less friction 
than the jewels commonly used for the 
purpose, and do not rust in the air. The 
composition used in the Swiss and Eng- 
lish watch factories consists usually of 
gold 18 parts, copper 138, silver 11, and 
palladium 6. 

Red Gold—Gold, 750 parts; copper, 
250 parts. 

Ring Gold.—Coin gold, 49.6 parts; sil- 
ver, 12.3 parts; refined copper, 23.6 parts. 

Shakdo.—This is a famous Japanese 
alloy. It is composed of copper and gold, 
the proportions of the latter being va- 
riable, being from 2 to 8%. 

Talmi Gold.—The name of talmi gold 
was first applied to articles of jewelry, 
chains, earrings, bracelets, ete., brought 
from Paris, and distinguished by heauti- 
ful workmanship, a low price, and great 
durability. Later, when this alloy had 
acquired a considerable reputation, arti- 
cles were introduced under the same 
name, but really made of other metals, 
and which retained their beautiful gol: 
color only as long as they were not. used. 
The fine varieties of talmi gold are man- 
ufactured from brass, copper, or tombac, 
covered with a thin plate of gold, com- 
bined with the base by rolling, under 
strong pressure. The plates are then 
rolled out by passing through rollers and 
the coating not only acquires considerable 
density, but adheres so closely to the base 
that the metal will keep its beautiful ap- 
pearance for years. Of late, many arti- 
cles of talmi gold are brought into the 
market whose gold coating is produced by 
electroplating and is in many cases so 
thin that hard rubbing will bring through 
the color of the base. Such articles, of 
course, are not durable. In genuine talmi 
gold, the coating, even though it may be 
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thin, adheres very closely to the base, 
for the reason that the two metals are 
actually joined by the rolling, and also 
because alloyed gold is always used, which 
is much harder than pure gold. ‘The pure 
gold of electroplating is very soft. The 
composition of some varieties of talmi 
gold are here given. It will be seen that 
the content of gold varies greatly, and 
the durability of the alloy will, of course, 
correspond to this. The alloys I, lI and 
III are genuine Paris talmi gold; IV, V 
and VI are electroplated imitations; and 
VII is an alloy of a wrong composition, 
to which the gold does not adhere firmly: 


I. If. Wi. IV. V. VI. VIL 
89.88 90.79 90.00 


Copper..... 90.69 87.48 93.46 86.4 

Copper..... ..006 aeeee ceee. 88.16 83.18 84.55 .... 

BBS iat. 9.32 8.33 8.9 88.97 12.44 6.60 12.2 
NCGicees e e@eseen eee 


oe ever. 11.42 16.97 15.79 .... 
e @esese eeesne eree@ eose@ee 11 


J yh ae ee ee 
BPO ok 5 ics os sain Sa a SG cee’ wants weeds 
Gold........ 1.03 0.97 0.91 0.56 0.8 0.06 .... 
White Gold, Electrum.—Gold whitened 
by addition of silver. 
Yellow Gold, Antique—Pure gold. 


Imitation Gold Alloys. 


1.—Gold Dutch, Mannheim gold, mosaic 
gold, ormolu, pinchbeck, Prince’s metal, 
red brass similor, tombac. These names 
are applied to several varieties of fine 
gold-colored brass, differing slightly in 
tint, and in the proportions of copper and 
zine. At the celebrated works of Heger- 
miihl, near Potsdum, the proportions, cop- 
per 11 parts to zine 2 parts, are employed 
to produce a metal which is afterward 
rolled into sheets for the purpose of mak- 
ing Dutch leaf gold. This alloy has a 
very rich, deep gold color. Its malleabil- 
ity is so remarkable that it may be beaten 
out into lenves not exceeding 1-52900 
inch in thickness. 

2.—The imitation gold alloys of differ- 
ent shades of yellow, dark, pale, or green- 
ish, are extensively used for cheap gold- 
colored coatings. The principal places 
where this special industry is carried on 
are Vienna, Nuremberg, and Fiirth, and 
it is usually pursued in connection with 
the manufacture of bronze powder. The 
composition of these alloys varies from 77 
to 8 parts of copper and 23 to 15 parts 
of zinc. 

The metals are melted in graphite cru- 
cibles, and kept fluid for some time, in 
order that the alloy may become perfectly 
uniform. It is then cast into semi-circu- 
lar ingots about 2314 inches long and % 
of an inch in diameter. These ingots 
are rolled cold into strip: about the thick- 
ness of ordinary writing paper. Each 
strip is folded together so as to form a 
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package about 2314 inches long. This is 
eaten under a hammer set in motion 
by a motor, into a ribbon about 3% 
inches wide. ‘The very thin strips ob- 
tained in this way are cut up into pieces, 
which are again hammered until they 
begin to tear at the edges, about one 
thousand of them being placed together 
for this wperation. They are then cut 
into square leaves, which are placed be- 
tween parchment leaves and beaten under 
a rapidly moving hammer until they are 
about 5% inches square. Kach of the 
leaves is now cut into four squares of 
equal size, which are again beaten be- 
tween parchment leaves, in the same man- 
ner as genuine gold leaf, except that the 
process is not usually carried so far, in- 
asmuch as this would entail too much 
labor and expense for a cheap material. 
The beaten metal is placed in books of 
tissue paper, which has previously been 
lightly rubbed with coleothar, to prevent 
the leaf metal from adhering. The beau- 
tiful color of leaf metal may be pre- 
served for some time by a coating of thin 
varnish, colorless or pale yellow. By add- 
ing a small quantity of a pure color— 
aniline colors being especially good—the 
color of the leaf metal may be changed 
to red, green, violet, etc. 

3.—An alloy used as a substitute for 

old and said to be non-oxidizable was 
ound by the inventor to contain: copper 
94.8, zinc 2.8, lead 0.67 and iron 1.34 
per cent. The inventor recommends to 
dip the articles in dilute nitric acid, then 
to swill and dry, then to polish; and 
claims that they will keep their color for 
a long time. . 

4.—The following recipes for metals re- 

sembling gold are said to produce a metal 
which will so nearly approximate the gen- 
uine as to almost defy detection without 
a resort to thorough tests: Fuse, to- 
gether with saltpeter, sal ammoniac and 
powdered charcoal, 4 parts platinum, 2! 
parts pure copper, 1 part pure zinc, 2 
parts block tin, and 1% parts pure lead. 
Another good receipt calls for 2 parts 
platinum, 1 part silver, and 3 parts cop- 
per. 
§&.—The Western Jeweler gives the fol- 
lowing formula : 

Take 100 parts (by weight) of pure 
copper, 14 parts zinc or tin, 6 parts mag- 
nesia, 5t} parts sal ammoniac, 18 parts 
quicklime, 9 parts cream of tartar. Melt 
the copper, and add gradually the mag- 
nesia, sal ammoniac, quicklime, and cream 
of tartar, each by itself, in the form of 
powder. Stir the whole for half an hour, 
and the zinc or tin in small pieces, and 
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stir again till the whole is melted. Cover 
the crucible, and keep the mixture In a 
molten condition for 35 minutes. RKe- 
move the dross, and pour the metal into 
molds. It bas a fine grain, is malleable, 
and does not easily tarnish. ; 

6.—Pure copper, 100 parts; zinc, or, 
preferably, tin, 17 parts; magnesia, 6 
parts; sal ammoniac, 3.6 parts; quick- 
lime, 1.8 parts; cream of tartar, 9 parts. 
The copper is first melted, then the mag- 
nesia, sal ammoniac, lime and tartar are 
added, separately and by degrees, in 
the form of powder; the whole is now 
briskly stirred for about half an hour, so 
as to mix thoroughly; and then the zinc 
is added in small grains by throwing it 
on the surface and stirring till it is en- 
tirely fused; the crucible is then covered, 
and the fusion maintained for about 35 
minutes. The surface is then skimmed 
and the alloy is ready for casting. It 
has a fine grain, is malleable, and takes 
a splendid polish. Does not corrode read- 
ily, and for many purposes is an excel- 
lent substitute for gold. When tarnished, 
its brilliancy can be restored by a little 
acidulated water. 

Gold Bronze.—In the case of articles 
where a beautiful color is desired at lit- 
tle expense, it would scarcely be practi- 
cable to use genuine gold for a coating; 
and an effort must be made to give the 
alloy itself a color resembling as closely 
as possible that of gold. A mixture which 
meets this requirement remarkably well 
Is composed of copper, 90.5 parts; tin, 
6.5 parts; zine, 3 parts. Its beautiful 
gold color is not. affected by air alone, but 
is quickly destroyed by exposure to air 
and water together. To retain the color, 
therefore, articles made from it may be 
kept standing in a room, but not exposed 
to the weather. Under the influence of 
air and moisture combined they become 
covered, in the course of time, like all 
genuine bronzes, with the characteristic 
green coating known as genuine patina, 
highly esteemed in bronze articles for its 
effect in bringing out the beauty of the 
contours. 

Chrysochalk or Gold Copper.—1.— 
Chrysochalk is similar in composition to 
Mannheim gold. 


I. TI. 
Copper SASS eee cceass- BUH ~58,68 
INC tiseecvssaeewsewcee (9: -4029 
) OTT: Geet ee an Meee ene 1.6 1.90 


In color it resembles gold, but quickly 
loses its beauty if exposed to the air, on 
account of the oxidation of the copper. 
It can, however, be kept bright for a long 
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time by a coating of colorless varnish, 
which excludes the air and prevents oxi- 
dation. Chrysochalk is used for most of 
the ordinary imitations of gold. Cheap 
watch chains and jewelry are manufac- 
tured from it, and it is widely used by 
the manufacturers of imitation-bronze or- 
naments. 


2.—Another mixture called chrysochalk 
also distinguished by a beautiful gold 


color, is composed of copper, . 
tin, 5 parts. Pper, 95 parts; 


Copper and Antimony, Process for Pro- 
ducing Goldlike Alloy lide inven- 
tion, patented in Germany, covers a me- 
tallic alloy, to take the place of gold, 
which, even if exposed for some time to 
the action of ammoniacal and acid va- 
pors, does not oxidize or lose its gold 
color. It can be rolled and worked like 
gold, and has the appearance of genuine 
gold without containing the slightest ad- 
mixture of that metal, besides being much 
cheaper than other precious and semi- 
precious metals as well as the compounds 
and alloys used as substitutes for precious 
metals. The alloy consists of copper and 
antimony in the approximate ratio of 100 
to 6, and is produced by adding to molten 
copper, as soon as it has reached a cer- 
tain degree of heat, the said percentage 
of antimony. When the antimony has 
likewise melted and entered into intimate 
union with the copper, some charcoal 
ashes, magnesium and lime spar are added 
to the mass when the latter is still in 
the crucible. Although the action of this 
material admixture of flux is not entirely 
explained, the alloy loses thereby a cer- 
tain porosity otherwise present, and an 
exceedingly great density of the cast metal 
is obtained. Same can now be rolled, 
wrought, hammered, and soldered like 
gold, and when polished has the appear- 
ance of genuine gold, while being consid- 
erably firmer than the latter. 


Factitious Gold.—1.—Copper, 16 parts ; 
platinum, 7 parts; zine, 1 part ; fused to- 
gether. This alloy resembles in color gold 
of 16 carats fine, or two-thirds, and will 
resist the action of nitric acid, unless very 
concentrated and boiling. 


2.—The alloy has about the color of 9- 
carat gold: Silver, 2.48%: platinum, 
32.02% : copper (by difference), 65.50%. 
Strong, boiling nitric acid has apparently 
no action on it, even when left in the acid 
for some time. 


Jewelry, Common.—1.—Refined copper, 
3 parts; old Bristol bronze, 1 part; tin, 
25 parts for every 100 parts of copper, 
the tin being replaced by a compound of 
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lead and antimony when a fine polish is 
needed. 

2.—The following forms a fusible, mal- 
leable metal, easily worked by a silver- 
smith, resisting oxidation, and capable of 
being soldered : Copper, 720 parts; nickel, 
125 parts; bismuth, 10 parts; zinc, 90 
parts ; soft iron, 20 parts; tin, 20 parts. 
_ 3.—Sauvage has introduced the follow- 
ing alloy: Copper, 58 parts; zinc, 27 
parts; nickel, 12 parts; tin, 2 parts; 
alumina, 0.5 part; bismuth, 0.5 part. The 
ingredients are fused separately, mixed 
and the whole is run down into a homo. 
geneous mass, which is silvery, sonorou: 
malleable, ductile, tenacious, polishes wel 
and does not tarnish. 

4.—As a silvery-looking alloy, Parke 
recommends: Copper, 70 parts: manga- 
nese, 30 parts; zinc, 20 to 35 parts. Or. 
if not needing to be subjected to high tem- 
perature: Copper, 49 parts; manganese. 
21 parts; iron, 5 to 10 parts; zine, 5 tec 
10 parts. The solder used for it contains: 
Copper, 7 parts; manganese, 3 parts; sil- 
ver, 1 to 2 parts. 

5.—Cheap 4-carat gold. Copper, ¢ 
parts: gold, 2 parts: silver, 1 part. 

Leaf Brass.—1.—This alloy is alsc 
called Dutch gold, or imitation gold leaf 
It is made of copper, 77.75 to 84.5 parts; 
zine, 15.5 to 22.26 parts. Its color ic 
pale or bright yellow or greenish, accord- 
ing to the proportions of the metals. I' 
has an unusual degree of ductility. 

2—  Deepgold. Pure gold. Pale gold. 


Copper... 84.5 78 76 
Zine..... 15.5 phd 14 
Deep gold. Deep gold. Gold. 
Copper... 91 86 83 
Zinc..... YQ 14 17 
(Reddish ) (Dark (Bright 
yellow) yellow) 


Mannheim Gold or Stmilor.—Mannheir 
gold is composed of copper, zinc and tin, 
in proportions about as follows: 


T. II. IIl. IV 
Copper ....... 83.7 89.8 R889 TE 
Zine ..eeeeees 9.3 99 10.3 2 
TG setus we 7.0 0.6 08 .. 


It has a fine yellow color, and was for. 
merly much used in making buttons anc 
pressed articles resembling gold. Late 
alloys, however, surpass it in color, anc 
it has fallen somewhat into disuse. One 
variety of Mannheim gold, so called, con- 
tains 1.40 parts of brass (composition 
3 Cu, 1 Zn) to 10 parts of copper anc 
0.1 part of zinc. 

ock (old.—1.—Copper, 16 parts: 
platinum, 7 parts; zinc, 1 part. 
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2.—Copper, 100 parts; tin, 17 parts; 
magnesia, 6 parts; sal ammoniaec, 3.6 
parts; quicklime, 1.8 parts; bitartrate of 
potash, 9 parts. The copper is melted 
first, and the magnesia, ammonia, lime 
and potash are successively added, in 
small quantities; finally the tin is intro- 
duced in fragments, and the whole fused 
for 305 minutes. 

Moaaic Gould, Chrysorin, Hamilton's 
Metal.—The above names are applied to 
an alloy composed, with slight deviations, 
of 100 parts of copper and 50 to 55 parts 
of zinc. It has a very beautiful colog, 
closely resembling that of gold, and is 
distinguished by a very fine grain, which 
makes it especially suitable for the manu- 
facture of castings which are afterward 
to be gilded. The best. method of obtain- 
ing a thoroughly homogeneous mixture of 
the two metals is to first put into the cru- 
cible one-half of the zine to be used, place 
the copper upon it, and fuse the mixture 
under a cover of borax at as low a tem- 
perature as possible. Have ready the oth- 
er half of the zinc, cut into small pieces, 
and heated almost to melting, and when 
the contents of the crucible are liquid 
throw it in, a small portion at a_ time, 
stirring constantly to effect as intimate 
a mixture of the metals as possible. 

Oréide or Oroide, French Cold.—The 
so-called French gold, when polished, so 
Closely resembles genuine gold in color 
that it can searcely be distinguished from 
it. Besides its beautiful color it has the 
valuable properties of being very ductile 
and tenacious, so that it can easily be 
stamped into any desired shape; it also 
takes a high polish. It is frequently used 
for the manufacture of spoons, forks, ete., 
but is unsuitable for this purpose on ae- 
count of the large amount of copper con- 
tained in it, rendering it injurious to 
health. The directions for preparing this 
alloy vary greatly. The products of some 
Paris factories show the following com- 
position : 


I. TI. TIT. 
Copper ....ee.0---. 90 80.55 86.21 
Zine .ccceceseceees 10 14.5 31.52 
| aera ere eee ne ae gt. ag eter 0.48 
VOM: 64 ceta tates b% 5 See 0.24 


A special receipt for orvide is the fol- 
lowing: Melt 100 parts of copper, and 
add, with constant stirring, 6 parts of 
magnesia, 3.6 parts of sal ammoniac, 1.8 
pers of lime and 9 parts of crude tartar. 

tir again thoroughly, and add 17 parts 
of granulated zinc, and after mixing it 
with the copper by vigorous stirring, keep 
the alloy liquid for one hour. Then care- 
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fully remove the cover of froth and pour 
off the alloy. 

Ormolu, Or Moulu.—The French name 
for this alloy is obviously incorrect, inas- 
much as it is not cast gold, but really a 
gold-colored bronze, related in its com- 
position to that variety known as statu- 
ary bronze. It serves manifold purposes 
in industrial art, being used for statu- 
ettes and articles of ornament, as well as 
for candlesticks, inkstands, ete. An in- 
teresting application of it is in the manu- 
facture of articles to be enameled. The 
enamel is placed in shallow cavities chis- 
eled in the surface of the bronze, and 
melted by heating the latter. The edges 
of the cavities separate the different col- 
ors of the melted glass, and the articles, 
after heating, appear coated with the 
closely adhering enamel. This work is 
known by the French name of “email 
clotszonné.”” Cloisonné articles were first 
introduced into European countries from 
China, but at the present day the Euro- 
pean work as far surpasses the Chinese as 
in the case of porcelain. 

Real ormolu is in itself of a pure golden 

ellow color, and therefore requires but 
ittle gold for gilding. It is composed of 
copper, 58.3 parts; tin, 16.7 parts; zinc, 
20.3 parts; and is used for the finest 
bronze articles of luxury. 

Pinchbeck—1.—PDinchbeck was __ first 
manufactured in England. Its dark gold 
color is the best imitation of gold alloyed 
with copper. Being very ductile, it can 
easily be rolled out into thin plates, which 
can be given any desired shape by stamp- 
ing. It does not readily oxidize, and thus 
fulfils all the requirements for making 
cheap jewelry, which is its principal use. 
It is composed of copper and zine, or 
copper, zine and brass, in the proportions 
given: 

. IT. 


I 
Copper .....ccccecesees 88. 


8 93.6 
Zine ....e0- See eeneare ote 1.2 6.4 
Copy 20 1.28 
JOPPeP . wc cveccscscccce . out 
Zine .....2e0. ai wea tacerarass he 0.7 
IBVASS. 66264 ehcecsente as 1.0 0.7 


2.—Copper, 5 Ib.; zine, 1 Ib. 

Platinor.—This is a name given to cer- 
tain alloys containing platinum of a 
golden yellow color. and consisting of 
platinum, copper, silver, zine and nickel. 
An alloy of the color of gold. and said 
to be quite constant in air. is prepared 
as follows: Melt 10 parts of silver with 
45 parts of copper, then add 18 parts of 
brass and 9 parts of nickel. The tem- 
perature must then be raised to the high- 
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est pitch and 18 parts of platinum black 
added. 

Platinum and Copper.—1.—Golden-Yel- 
low Alloys of.—Alloys whose composition 
is such that they resemble pure gold in 
color are well suited to the manufacture 
of jewelry and other ornamental! articles. 
They can be prepared for about twice 
the cost of silver, and are not only much 
cheaper than gold, and equally beautiful 
in color, but considerably more durable. 
The composition of these alloys of plati- 
num and copper, employed in making jew- 
elry, varies exceedingly. A few of the 
compositions are here given: 


I. II. Ill. IV. 
Platinum ...... 2 20 7 3 
SOPPer .c.eees SS ee 16 13 
DING 356 sek bs we tes 1 es 
Silver ........ . il 20 oe 7 
Brass ......... 2 240 oie ts 
Nickel ........ - 1 120 ae er 


The alloy numbered IV, called Cooper’s 
rold, is most excellent for manufacturing 
jewelry, since its color cannot he distin- 
guished from that of 18-carat gold, even 
by close comparison. It can be drawn 
out without difficulty to the finest wire, 
and rolled into very thin sheets. 

2?.—Other alloys of the same nature are 
composed as follows: 


I. II. III. IV. 
Platinum ..... 1h 16 7 6 
Copper ..... .- 10 7 16 23 


ZIG seeacwian- a 1 1 ss 


The successful preparation of these al- 
loys depends upon one condition, namely, 
that the metals shall be entirely free 
from iron. If this is not the case, the 
alloys will indeed show the requisite color, 
but will be too hard, and so brittle that 
they cannot be drawn out into thin sheet 
or fine wire. It has been found by ac- 
curate experiment that a very small per- 
centage of iron is sufficient to Jessen the 
ductility considerably; an 8-1000 part of 
the weight of the alloy will make it no- 
ticeably brittle. The metals used in pre- 
paring the alloy must, therefore, be test- 
ed beforehand for the presence of iron, 
and any which contain the slightest trace 
of it excluded. 

Prince’s Metal_—A name given to vari- 
ous yellow alloys varving from 60 to 75% 
of copper and 40 to 25% of zinc. 

Tombac.—1.—An_ alloy consisting of 
copper, 16 lb.; tin. 1 Ib.; zinc, 1 Ib. Red 
tombac is composed of copper, 10 Ib.; 
zinc, 1 Ib. 

; 2.—Copper, 16 Ib.; tin, 1 lb.; zinc, 1 
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Tournay's Metal—This alloy is char- 

acterized by great ductility, and is much 
used on this account by the Paris manu- 
facturers of bronze articles, and for the 
manufacture of imitation jewelry from 
thin sheets, for pressed buttons, ete. It 
is composed of copper, 82.54 parts; zinc, 
17.46 parts. 
( nalterable Alloy (Jacobi).—Copper, 
10 to 73% 3 tin, 2 to 11%; lead, 15 to 
20% ; zine, 0.5 to 1%. This alloy pos- 
sesses_ a yellowish red tint. and may be 
used for objects of art, imitation jewelry, 
ete. Whon treated with sulphides, chlo- 
ride of antimony, chloride of arsenic, etc., 
this alloy becomes coated with a black 
patina, capable of being polished. 


IRON 


Ferro-manganese is 9 variety of metal 
specially manufactured in a blast furnace 
from ores rich in oxide of manganese, and 
is very extensively used in’ the manufae- 
ture of mild steel. When the pig iron 
contains less than about 20% manganese 
its fracture shows large crystalline cleav- 
age planes, and it is then termed spie- 
geleisen. The variety known as ferro- 
manganese is a hard, crystalline body, but 
the fractured surface does not present the 
large cleavage planes so characteristic of 
spiegeleisen. It contains from 20 to 85% 
of manganese. 

Glass Molds, Alloy for Caating.—lIron, 
100 parts: nickel, 15 parts. 

Nideraphite.—- Tron, 68 parts; nickel, 23 
parts; tungsten, 4 parts; aluminum, 3 
parts; copper, 5 parts. 


LEAD 


Bullet Mectal.—-Lead, 98 parts: arsenic, 
2 parts. For round shot, the fused metal 
is dropped from a high elevation in a 
shot tower into a basin of water; or 
thrown down a stack of limited height, 
in which a strong draught of air is pro- 
duced by a blower. 

Calin.—The lining of ten chests is called 
calin. It is composed of lead, 50 to 60 
parts; tin, 8 parts; copper, 4% part; and 
a small percentage of zinc. 

Leading, Hot Alloys for.—Tin, 3 parts; 
lead, 17 parts. 

Magnolia Mctal—Tead, 840 parts; an- 
timony, 714 parts; tin, 24% parts; bis- 
muth, % part; aluminum, }% part; graph- 
ite. % part. F 

Patent Sheathing for Ships.—(Baron 
Wetterstedt.)—This consists of lead with 
from 2 to 8% of antimony. Usually about 
3% is used. 
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alloys. The ferro-manganese and the cop- 

per are melted in separate crucibles, and 

the ferro alloy added to the copper. The 

effect of this combination is similar to 
that produced by the addition of ferro- 
manganese to the decarburized iron in the 
Bessemer converter. The manganese and 
iron in the metallic state, having a great 
affinity for oxygen, cleanse the copper of 
any oxides it may contain, by combining 
with the oxygen, and rising to the sur- 
face, in the form of slag, and thus render 
the metal dense and homogeneons. A por- 
tion of the iron and manganese is util- 
ized in this manner, and the remainder 
becomes permanently combined with the 
copper, and plays an important part in 
improving and modifying the quality of 
the bronze and brass alloys, afterward 
prepared from the copper thus treated. 
The effect is greatly to increase their 
strength, hardness and toughness, the de- 
grees of all of which can be modified at 
will, according to the quantity of ferro- 
manganese used and the proportions of 
iron and manganese it contains. An alloy 
of 40 parts of copper and 60 parts of 
ferro-manganese, With a suitable quantity 
of some appropriate flux, produces a metal 
of such tenacity that it surpasses the best 
steel armor plates. The melted mixture 
is cast in blocks, and is perfectly malle- 
able. To obtain a white metal that can 
be rolled out in sheets, the above alloy 

is melted again, and 20 or 25% of zine 
or white metal] added, which imparts to 

it the desired quality. <A plate of the 

first named alloy, 2 in. thick, was found, 

by experiment, to offer more resistance 

to a cannon ball than a steel armor plate 

of the same thickness. This new kind of 

“white bronze” is not to be confounded 

with the alloy used under the same name 

for gravestones and monuments, and 

which consists principally of zinc. 

Experiments have been made in Paris 
with a new alloy having a white color, 
vet containing no nickel. It is said to be 
very strong and malleable. It is made 
of copper and ferro-manganese, the pro- 
portions being varied according to the 
purpose for which the alloy is to be em- 
ployed. 

Manganese German Silrer.—1.—“Man- 
ganese German silver” was made from 
copper, 70 parts; manganese, 15 parts; 
zinc, 15 parts. But as this alloy proved 
rather brittle in the rollers, the propor- 
tions were altered to copper, 80 parts: 
manganese, 15 parts; zinc, 5 parts; when 
a beautiful white and ductile metal was 
obtained, which would take a high polish. 

2.—An excellent substitute for German 
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silver can he obtained, having the follow- 
Ing composition: Copper, 67.25%; man- 
ganese, 18.50%; zine, 13%; aluminum, 
1.25%. The metal thus produced is said 
to be as strong as German silver, and 
makes better castings, while it is less 
liable to corrosion. Its electrical resist- 
ance is four times as great as that of the 
older alloy. 

Manganese Stecl.—Copper, 80%; man- 
ganese, 15%; zine, 5%. 

Manganese and Tin.—Manganese anc 
tin combine as readily as manganese anc. 
copper. Tin, however, shows, as in or- 
dinary bronzes, a tendency to separate 
itself in the middle of thick castings fron 
the other alloys, because it remains long- 
est in a fluid condition, and under the 
process of solidification it seems to get 
squeezed out. of those parts of a casting 
which retain the heat longest. 

Manganese-T'in Bronze.—An important 
series of experiments made at Isabelle- 
Hifitte have shown that the strongest 
“manganese-tin bronze” is obtained by al- 
loying 85% of popper with 6% of tin, 5% 
of zine and 4% of manganese copper, sc 
that the cooled product retains something 
above 1% of manganese. The best mode 
of procedure is first to melt the copper 
in a crucible, then to add, successively, 
tin and zine, but. manganese copper only 
nt the Jast moment, when the metals are 
well stirred up with a rod made from 
gas-retort graphite; a reaction upon the 
oxides of the metallic bath is clearly no- 
ticed, as it begins to boil and emit sparks 
after the addition of manganese, of which 
a portion is carried into the slag 

“Mangancac Tin and Zine Bronzes” are 

obtained by adding to an alloy of copper, 
tin and zine, a certain quantity of “man- 
gnanese copper,” viz.: the combination of 
70 parts of copper with 30 parts of man- 
ganese, as above described, by which an 
increase of at least 9% of strength is 
obtained over the ordinary alloy. This 
seems to be greatly due, as in the case 
of the refined, tough copper, to a chemi- 
cal action of the manganese; for all or- 
dinary bronzes contain more or less of 
copper and tin oxides, which are redaced 
to metal by the action of the manganese. 
An addition of manganese seems, how- 
ever, to have also physically a strengthen- 
ing effect, and an addition of 3 to 6% 
of manganese copper has been experimen- 
tally found to suit the purpose best. 


PLATINUM 


Platinum Bronze.—Several alloys of 
platinum, of a comparatively inexpensive 
nature, have been manufactured under the 
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above name, and it has been claimed for 
them that they are indifferent to the ac- 
tion of air and water. They admit of a 
high polish, and retain their luster for a 
long time. The following are some of 
their compositions and uses: For table 
ufennils, nickel, 90%; platinum, 0.9%; 
tin, 9%. For bells, nickel, 81.5%; plati- 
num, 0.8%; tin, 16%; silver, 1.7%. For 
articles of luxury, nickel, 86.5%: plati- 
nun, 0.5% : tin, 13%. For tubes for tele- 
scopes, ete, nickel, 71%; platinum, 
14.5% ; tin, 14.5%. For ornaments. nickel, 
31.6% ; vlatinun, 3.2%; brass, 65.2%. 

Cooper’a Pen Metal.—This alloy is es- 
pecially well adapted to the manufacture 
of pens, on account of its great hardness, 
elasticity, and power of resistance to at- 
mospheric influences, and would certainly 
have superseded steel if it were possible 
to produce it} more cheaply than is) the 
ease. Phe compositions most frequently 
used for pen metal are copper, 1 part; 
platinum, 4 parts; silver, 3 parts; or, 
copper, 12 parts; platinum, 50 parts; sil- 
ver, 36> parts. Pens have been manufae- 
tured consisting of several sections, each 
of a different alloy, suited to the special 
purpose of the part. Thus, for instance, 
the sides of the pen are made of the 
elastic composition just described; the 
upper part is of an alloy of silver and 
platinum, and the point is made either 
of tiny cut rubies, or of an extremely 
hard alloy of osmium and iridium, jomed 
to the body of the pen by melting in the 
flame of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe. The 
price of such) pens, made of expensive 
materials, and at the cost of great labor, 
is, Of course, exceedingly high, but their 
excellent qualities repny the extra ex- 
pense, "They are not in the least affected 
by any kind of ink, are most durable, 
and can be used constantly for years with- 
out showing any signs of wear. The great 
hardness and resistance to the  atmoas- 
phere of Cooper's alloys make them very 
suitable for manufacturing mathematical 
instruments where great precision is re- 
quired. It can searcely be calculated how 
long a chronometer, for instance, whose 
wheels are constructed of this alloy, will 
run before showing any irregularity due 
to wear, In the construetion of such in- 
struments the price of the material is 
not to be taken into aecount, since the 
cost of the labor in their manufacture so 
far exceeds this. 

Gold Allova, Platinum and.—1.—Small 
quantities of platinum change the charac- 
teristics of gold in a considerable degree. 
With a very small percentage the color 
is noticeably lighter than that of pure 
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gold, and the alloys are extremely elas- 
tic; alloys containing more than 20% of 
platinum, however, almost entirely lose 
their elasticity. The melting point of the 
platinum-gold alloy is very high, and al- 
loys containing 10% of platinum can be 
fused only in the flame of oxyhydrogen 
gas, like platinum itself. Alloys with a 
smaller percentage of platinum can be pre- 
pared in furnaces, but require the strong- 
est white heat. In order to avoid the 
chance of an imperfect alloy from too low 
a temperature, it is always safer to fuse 
them with the oxyhydrogen flame. The 
alloys of platinum and gold have a some- 
what limited application ; those which con- 
tain from 5 to 10% of platinum are used 
for sheet and wire in the manufacture of 
artificin] teeth. 
2.—Ior Dental Purposes. 

I. Iy. Il. 
Platinum ...cccscceeee OG 14 10 
Goll: ..cci sie ceeswew. 2 4 tf 
Silver ..... catietdbaener AL 6 525 
Palladium ....... ‘ % 8 


3.— Mirrors.—Alloy of gold and plati- 
num for coating. A solution of 500 
grams of spongy platinum in 100 ¢ ¢. of 
a mixture of equal parts of hydrochloric 
and nitric acids is evaporated to dryness, 
and the dry residue, after powdering, di- 
gested with 2.000 grams of lavender es- 
sence, 100 grams of turpentine, and 25 
grams of sulphureted turpentine rosins. 
The gold, 30 grams, is transformed into 
chloride, and this is dissolved in 1,000 
«. ¢. of a mixture of equal parts of ether 
end water. The mixture is well shaken, 
and ethereal solution added to the plati- 
num and left to evaporate spontaneously. 
The mixture receives afterward a charge 
of 5O grams of litharge and a like quan- 
tity of lead borate, and 100°) grams of 
Invender oil are added to it, when it will 
he ready for coating the mirror, which 
has to be exposed to red heat until the 
composition is burnt in. 

Tridio-Platinum.—Platinum is capable 
of being united to most other metals, the 
alloys being, as a rule, more fusible than 
platinum itself. It occurs in nature in 
combination with a rare metnl called 
tridium, with which it is often alloyed; 
the resulting metal is called tridio-plati- 
num, and though still malleable, is hard- 
er than platinum, and unattacked by aqua 
regia; it is also much less readily fusible 
than platinum itself. Silver is hardened. 
but rendered brittle. by being alloved with 
very small quantities of platinum. 

Platinum and Nickel.—According to 
Tampadius, equal parts of nickel and plat- 
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inum unite to form a pale yellowish-white 
alloy, perfectly malleable, susceptible of 
a high polish, equal to copper in fusibility 
and to nickel in magnetic power. 

Platinum and Silver—An addition of 
platinum to silver makes it harder, but 
also more brittle, and changes the white 
color to gray; an alloy which contains 
only a very small percentage of platinum 
is noticeably darker in color than pure 
silver. Such alloys are prepared under 
the name of “platine au titre,” containing 
between 17 and 359% of platinum. They 
are almost exclusively employed for dental 
purposes, 

Watch Manufacturere, Alloys for.— 
Some very tenacious and hard alloys for 
making the parts of watches which are 
not sensitive to magnetism are as fol- 


lows: 

TI. Wb. dT. IV. V. VI. VII. 
62.75 62.75 62.75 64.32 0.5 0.5 .... 
18.00 16.20 16.20 16.00 18.5 18.5 25.0 


Platinum.... 
Copper....... 


Nickel, ...... 18.00 18.00 16.50 24.70 .... 2.0 1.0 
Cadmium.... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 .... 2... wee 
Cobalt ....... ssece coeee TO LQG 1... J cee cee 
Tungsten.... = (ARO: SEBO Th ees Se eee 
Palladium... cehee eevee, seems beO 12:0 70.0 
Silver..... ed  ardihe eteeen, Chie cece hak 4.0 44) 
HROGIMM 3c. sees. Seed se tend. ovens” AD sued aac 
Gold .....s00. cle peated Renee, eaeae 2h ewee wees 


SILVER 


Silver and Aluminum.—1.—Alloys of 
these metals were made some vears ago, 
and it was thought that valuable metals 
of a white color, and unaffected by the at- 
mosphere, would be obtained, which would 
make them superior to ordinary silver- 
copper alloys; but these great) expecta- 
tions have not as yet been realized. Alum- 
inum hardens silver, and the alloys admit 
of a high polish. 

2.—Tiers-Argent.—This alloy is chiefly 
prepared in Paris, and used for the man- 
ufacture of various utensils. As indi- 
cated by its name (one-third silver). it 
consists of 33.33 parts of silver and 66.66 
parts of aluminum. Its advantages over 
silver consist in its lower price and great- 
er hardness; it can also be stamped and 
engraved more easily than the alloys of 
copper and silver. 

Silrer and Antimony.—Alloys of these 
metals may he obtained in all propor- 
tions by direct fusion. They are hard, 
brittle, and gray or white in color. The 
whiteness decreases with the proportion 
of antimony. The alloys are very fusible, 
and wholly decomposed by cupellation or 
by fusion with niter, pure silver remain- 
ing. Mr. R. Smith has prepared the fol- 
lowing alloys: 
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: I. II. IIT. 
Silver ......... 72.65 77.98 84.16 
Antimony ...... 27.385 22.02 15.84 


corresponding to the formule 3Ag + Sh, 

Ag + Sb, and GAg + Sb, respectively. 
The silver was melted first, under a layer 
of charcoal, and the antimony then added. 
No. I was hard, crystalline, and bluish 
white; No. I] was similar to No. 1, but 
grayish white: No. III was hard, granu- 
lar, and grayish white. The specific grav- 
ities of 48 silver-antimony alloys contain- 
ing 50% of silver and upward, have been 
determined by Cooke, of Harvard, who 
found that the densities were above the 
menn densities of the constituents, the 
maximum being reached in the alloy con- 
taining 26.6% of antimony. Cooke also 
found that the crystallization of the al- 
loys becomes marked as the same compo- 
sition is approached. 

Silrer and Aracnic.—These metals are 
capable of uniting in several proportions, 
forming hard, gray, brittle, and readily 
fusible alloys. Gehlen produced an alloy 
containing 16% of arsenic, which is com- 
pact, brittle, steel-gray, and. fine-grained. 
Berthier describes an alloy of 14.8% of 
arsenic as dull gray, brittle, and crystal- 
line; by burnishing, if aequires the luster 
and color of silver; it is very fusible, and 
not decomposed on heating.  Guettier de- 
scribes an alloy containing 14% of ar- 
senic, formerly used for table ware. Mr. 
R. Smith prepared a hard and. brittle, 
though somewhat tough alloy, which be- 
came white and lustrous) on) burnishing. 
It contained 18.54% of arsenic, and cor- 
responded to the formula Ag,As.  Silver- 
arsenic alloys may be prepared by direct 
fusion of the constituent metals, or by 
melting a mixture of silver, arsenious acid 
and black flux. Alloys containing small 
quantities of arsenic were formerly used 
in England in the manufacture of table 
ware. They are not, bowever, suitable for 
this purpose, on account of the poisonous 
character of the arsenic. They are com- 
posed usually of 49 parts of silver, 49 
parts of copper and 2 parts of arsenic. 

Nilrer and Biasmuth.—Alloys of these 
metals are hard, easily fusible, brittle, 
and Jamellar in structure. The color of 
the 50% silver alloy is the same as that 
of bismuth. An alloy containing 33.33%, 
of silver is said to be steel gray and to 
expand on solidification. Schneider states 
that when impure bismuth, containing 
sulphur, arsenic, iron, nickel and _ silver, 
is fused, and poured upon a cold plate, 
the globules of metal .which are thrown 
up during solidification of the mass con- 
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ain at least 99.5% of bismuth, and of 
-he heavy metals only silver is found in 
the bismuth. Even a very small quan- 
ity of bismuth renders silver ingots very 
yrittle, and if dropped on the floor will 
yrenk into several pieces. The metal is 
then very crystalline, each crystal itself 
»eing ductile, while the mass of the ingot 
‘3s very britt'e. This brittleness is prob- 
bly due to the presence of a fusible 
2utectic which surrounds each of the crys- 
‘als. 

Silver, Copper, Nickel and Zince.— 
These alloys, from the metals contained 
‘n them, may be characterized as argen- 
‘an or German silver with a percentage 
of silver. They have been used for ma 
ing small coins, as in the older coins of 


3.—Silver and Copper Alloys. 
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the factories of Ruolz silver. We give 
below the composition of some of the al- 
loys as produced in the French factories: 


I. II. ITT. 
Silver ......... 33 40 20 
Copper ........ 37-42 30-40 45-55 
Nickel ......... 20-30 20-30 25-35 


4.—Sterling silver. Fine silver, 5 oz. 
11 dwt.; fine copper, 9 dwt. 

5.—Equal to sterling-fine silver, 1 0z.; 
fine copper, 1 dwt. 12 gr. 

6.—Copper, Silver and Cadmium.— 
Cadmium, added to silver alloys, gives 
great flexibility and ductility, without af- 
fecting the white color; these properties 
are valuable in the manufacture of silver- 
plated ware and wire. The proportions 





Spelter 

Silver. Copper. Nickel. (Zinc). 
Name. oz. dwt. gr. | oz. dwt. gr. | oz. dwt. gr. me dwt. gr. 
0. Filigree silver..........00.2. Pure 0 oO O;0 O O00 90 OV 
1. Standard, Halh............ 01 6/0 0 18 |0 0 O70 0 9 
@. Standard, coin. ...... eee eee 0 18 12/0 41 12;0 0 07,0 OO 
a Or BHNOP ac 6 ik oe de whe 0 18 oF 0 2 01 0 0 O10 0 O 
Ao Silver -Guovis 6668.6 be cee ees 0 16 OF O 4 0) 0 0 oa;190 0 i) 
>. Silver alloy.. A era 0% 0;0 hh OF; 0 0 O71 0. 0 
G. Silver alloy guise nee gi laine ee aon See's 0 14 Of; 0 6 0/0 0 0; 0 0°. DO 
45 SUVOR MUONS, acs seek aay wks 0 18 Wilo 6 12/0 0 O;,0 0 0O 
B. Silver alloy... .. cee cece eee 012 #0;}0 9% of} 0 08 OF} 8 8 0 
% Silver alloy... ..... eee ee eee Q 12 12/0 7 12710 0 0 | 0 0 0 
10. Silver alloy... . 0.0.2... ee eee 12 Qo] 0 8 0} 0 0 0 | 0 0 Q 
1. Common silver. .......0. ee. 1 oO 0/10 17 O} 0 183 0:0 0.0 
2. Common silver..........2.8. 1 0 of; 0 16 | oOo 1 12 ! oO 3 %I2 
‘3. Common silver..........66- 1 v8 Oj; 1 2 O0f;0 1 Vjv OVO YU 


Switzerland. Being quite hard, they have 
‘he advantage of wearing well, but soon 
ose their beautiful white color and take 
on a disagreenble shade of yellow, like 
door brass. The silver contained in them 
“an only be regained by a laborious proc- 
ass, Which is a great drawback to their 
ise in coinage. 

—The composition of the Swiss frac- 
tional coins is as follows: 


20 10 5 
centimes. centimes. centimes. 
Silver ...... 19 10 4) 
“opper ..... hi) DP 60 
Nickel ...... au 20 25 
FING ance hes 10 10 10 


2.—Argent-Ruolz.—The articles which 
~re manufactured by the Paris firm of 
Ruolz, under the name of Ruolz silver, or 
Argent Francais, resemble pure silver per- 
‘ectly in appearance, but differ from the 
-atter in greater hardness and a much 
‘ower price. According to the quality of 
‘he object, various alloys are employed in 


of the metals vary in these alloys. Some 
of the most important varieties are given 


below : 
I. If. HIV. V. VI.VIT. 

Silver.... 980 950 900 S60 666 667 500 
Copper... 15 15 18 20 25 50 0 
Cadmium. 5 3d 82 180 309 284 450 

In preparing these alloys, the great vol- 
atility of cadmium must be taken into 
account. It is customary to prepare first 
the alloy of silver and copper, and add 
the cadmium, which, as in the case of 
the alloys of silver and zine, must be 
wrapped in paper. After putting it in, 
the mass is quickly stirred, and the alloy 
poured immediately into the molds. This 
is the surest way to prevent the volatili- 
zation of the cadmium. 

7.—Chinese Silver. — Copper, 58%; 
zinc, 17.5%; nickel, 11.5%; cobalt, 11%; 
silver, 2%. 

8.—Gray Silver (Japanese Silver).— 
An alloy is prepared in Japan which con- 
sists of equal parts of copper and silver, 
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nd which is given a beautiful gray color 
xy boiling it in a solution of alum to 
which copper sulphate and verdigris are 
‘dded. The so-called “mokum,” also a 
apanese alloy, is prepared by placing 
chin plates of gold, silver, copper, and the 
alloy just described, over each other and 
3tretching them under the hammer. The 
sross-sections of the thin plates obtained 
n this way show the colors of the dif- 
‘erent metals, which gives them a peculiar 
xtriped appearance. Mokum is principally 
aerator decorations upon gold and silver 
-rticles. 


9.—Mousset'’s Silver Alloy.—Copper, 


39.06%: silver, 27.56%: zine, 9.57%; 
1ickel, 3.42%. This alloy is yellowish, 


with a reddish tinge, but white on the 
‘ractured surface. It ranks next after 
Argent-Ruolz, which also contains some- 
‘imes certain quantities of zinc, and in 
‘his case may be classed together with 
‘he alloy just described. The following 
alloys can be rolled into sheet or drawn 
nto wire: 

I. If. ITI. 


Silver co.cc cece ee 33.0 ot 40.0 
JODPCE: scvaeae neon . 418 42 44.6 
NiCkel tcc duwean oe Se ~- 8&6 8 4.6 
QANC oetgaca wees wiles » 163 16 108 


10.—Niello.—This consists of silver, 9 
Marts; copper, 1 part; lead, 1 part; bis- 
muth, 1 part; which are melted together, 
nd saturated with sulphur. This mix- 
ture produces the gorgeous blue which has 
Bie been erroneously spoken of as steel 
dlue. 

Nilver and Iron.—These metals do not 
alloy well together. Messrs. Stoddard 
and Faraday made some experiments with 
silver in steel, and concluded that 1-300 
of silver corresponds to the best mixture. 
These alloys do not appear to present any 
oractical interest. 

Silrer and Lead.—Alloys of these met- 
Is are of little interest from a commer- 
tial point of view. The metals readily 
‘Inite in all proportions. A very small 
amount of lead is sufficient to diminish 
‘he malleability and ductility of silver. 
Molten lead dissolves silver just as mer- 
cury does, and homogeneous mixtures are 
obtained only while the metals are liquid. 
Levol has investigated this subject, and 
iis results are tabulated below: 


Varia- 

Silver per 1000 of alloy. tions 

Atomic -——~— in the 
formula. Calculated. Found. ingot. 


I Ag»Pb 912.5 914.0 7.5 
II Ag,:Pb 862.0 863.0 14.5 
TII AgiFb 839.1 840.5 23.5 
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Varia- 
Silver per 1000 of alloy. tions 
Atomic in the 
formula. Calculated. Found. ingot. 
IV Ag, Pb 675.9 676.5 49.5 
V Ag, Pb 510.5 16.6 66.5 
VI Ag Pb 342.8 347.5 11.0 
VII Ag, Pb, 258.0 262.0 13.0 
VIII Ag Pb, 206.8 206.0 6.5 
IX Ag Ph, 04.4 5 carey 19.5 
X Ag, Phy 65.0 67.25 7.5 
XI Ag Ph, 40.4 46.00 2.5 
XII Ag Phy 10.3 9.75 25 


I. Grayish white, but little malleable, 
and contracts during solidification. 

II. Grayish white, resembles platinum 
in color and grain, contracts during solid- 
ification, and changes rapidly in moist air. 

III. Grayish white; contracts strongly 
during solidification ; heated in air, it as- 
sumes a beautiful violet-blue tint. 

IV. Alloy tolerably malleable, but has 
only feeble tenacity, and melts near cher- 
ry-red heat ; it is bluish gray in color, and 
quickly oxidizes in moist air. 

V. Is much more like lead than silver, 
soft, and tolerably malleable and ductile. 

The others require no special comments. 

Silver and Nickel.—Berthier described 
an alloy of these metals containing 13.5% 
nickel which was white, and capable of a 
high polish; it rolled well, and was very 
tough. There appears to be very little 
known concerning alloys of these two 
metals alone. 

Silver and Palladium Alloys.—NSilver, 
1 part; palladium, 8 to 10 parts. Used 
by dentists. 

Silver and Tin.—1—A_ very small 
quantity of tin renders silver brittle. Al- 
loys of tin and silver, according to Guet- 
tier, are harsh, very hard, and brittle. 
An alloy of 80% tin is nearly as hard as 
bronze. An alloy of 52% tin is somewhat 
malleable. These alloys are very easily 
oxidized. They have a specific gravity 
less than the mean of the constituents. 
Tin may be removed from silver by fusion 
with bichloride of mercury (corrosive 
sublimate), leaving the silver pure. Den- 
tists use an alloy of 60 parts silver and 
40 parts tin, in admixture with mercury, 
for stopping teeth. 

2.—Dental Alloys.— (a) Tin, 91.63 
parts; silver, 3.82 parts; copper, 4.4 
parts. (b) Tin, 36.78 parts; silver, 48.32 
parts; gold, 14.72 parts. 

Silver and Zinc.—Silver and zinc have 
great affinity for each other, and alloys of 
these two metals are, therefore, easily 
made. The required quantity of zinc, 
wrapped in paper, is thrown into the 
melted and strongly heated silver, the 
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mass is thoroughly stirred with an iron 
rod, and at once poured out into molds. 
Alloys of silver and zine can_be_ obtained 
which are both ductile and flexible. An 
alloy consisting of 2 parts of zinc and 1 
part of silver closely resembles silver in 
color, ard is quite ductile. With a larger 
proportion of zine the alloys become brit- 
tle. In preparing the alloy, a somewhat 
larger quantity of zinc must be taken 
than the finished alloy is intended to con- 
tain, as a small amount always volatil- 
izes. Berthier prepared an alloy contain- 
ing 80% of silver, which he states was 
rolled into very thin Jeaf; it was rigid, 
elastic, very tenacious, and tough, Mr. 
GID. Godfrey prepared the following al- 
loys by pouring molten zinc into molten 
silver: 


I. IT. ITT. IV. 
Silver... S.16 2247 49.72 67.58 
Zine.... OLSA 77.53 50.28 32.42 
I. The surface was bluish gray. The 


metal was hard, casily frangible, and 
easily scratched with a knife. Its frae- 
ture was bluish gray, finely granular, and 
feebly lustrous. 

Ii. The surface was bluish gray. The 
metal was harder than No. I, easily fran- 
gible, but less easily seratched. Its frac- 
ture was bluish gray, bright, and fibro- 
columnar. 

Ill. The surface was copper red after 
solidification. The metal was hard, brit- 
ile, and ensily pulverized. The broken 
surface, when fractured cold, was white 
and very bright, and somewhat columnar. 

IV. The surface had a faint reddish- 
yellow tint. The metal was hard and 
ensily frangible; its fracture white and 
very bright, but it soon tarnished; it was 
columnar in structure. 

An alloy of 2 parts by weight of zine 
and 1 part of silver is said to be ductile, 
finely granular, and nearly as white as 
silver. 

Silver-zine alloys have been proposed 
for coinage purposes. Tiligot prepared 
alloys containing 5, 10 and 20% of zinc, 
respectively. They were white, with a 
tinge of yellow. The coins were elastic 
and sonorous. These alloys are not so 
readily blackened by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen as silver-copper alloys. 

Silrer Substitutce.—1.—A writer gives 
the constituents of a hard alloy which 
has been found very useful for the spac- 
ing levers of typewriters. The metal now 
generally used for this purpose by the 
various typewriter companies is “alumi- 
num silver,” or “silver metal.” The pro- 
portions are given as follows: Copper, 
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57% ; nickel, 20% ; zinc, 20% ; aluminum, 
3%. This alloy, when used on typewrit- 
ing machines, is nickel-plated, for the 
sake of the first appearance; but so far 
as corrosion is concerned, nickeling is un- 
necessary. In regard to its other quali- 
ties, they are of a character that rec- 
ommends the alloy for many purposes. It 
is stiff and strong, and cannot be bent 
to any extent without breaking, especially 
if the percentage of aluminum is in- 
creased to 3.5%; it casts free from pin- 
holes and blowholes. The liquid metal 
completely fills the mold, giving sharp, 
clean castings, true to pattern; its cost 
is not greater than brass; its color is 
silver white, and its hardness makes it 
susceptible of a high polish. 


2.—Iron, 65 parts; tungsten, 4 parts; 
melted together and granulated. Also 
nickel, 23 parts; aluminum, 5 parts; cop- 
per, 5 parts; in a separate crucible, to 
which is added a piece of sodium, in 
order to prevent oxidation. The two 
granulated alloys are then melted togeth- 
er. Both alloys resist the action of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 


3.—Copper, 71 0z.; zine, 7 oz.: nickel, 
16% oz; iron, 14% oz.: cobalt (oxide), 
1%, 0z.; tin, 2% oz. First fuse the zine 
with 12 parts of the copper; then fuse 
the nickel with its own weight of the 
zine alloy in a good black-lead crucible, 
and the iron, the remainder of the cop- 
per, and the oxide of cobalt mixed with 
charcoal. Cover the mass with charcoal, 
lute, and expose to a high heat. When 
properly fused, allow the heat to subside, 
and add the remainder of the copper-zine 
alloy when the temperature is just suffi- 
cient to fuse it. Remove the crucible 
from the fire, and stir its contents well 
with a hazel stick. Wrap the tin in sev- 
eral thicknesses of dry paper. drop it into 
the alloy, stir for a moment, and run 
into the molds. When cold it is ready to 
be wrought like silver, which it resem- 
bles in every respect. The zinc is nearly 
all volatilized during the process of fusion. 


4—Aluminum Silver.—The following 
alloy takes a high silver polish, and ex- 
hibits a beautiful silver color: Copper. 
70 parts; nickel, 23 parts; aluminum, 7 
parts. 


>.—Sterlin—A white metal resembling 
silver has found its way on the market 
under the name of sterlin, which has been 
found to contain 68.52% of copper, 
12.84% of zine. 17.88% of nickel, 0.76% 
of iron, and traces of lead. Silver and 
manganese were ahsent. Manganese is 
very useful for introducing iron into such 
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alloys. If, says Sperry, an alloy con- 
sisting of 4 parts of iron and 1 part of 
manganese is smelted together with cop- 
per and nickel, the iron combines homo- 


(Tin Alloys) 


geneously with the latter, and an alioy 
free from hard lumps is formed, while «he 


manganese disappears entirely after from 
one to four meltings. 


——————————————— ———E ee 


6.— 
Silver. Nickel. Brass. 


Table of White Alloys 








Cop- Anti- Bis- 


ae Zinc. Tin. Lead. per. mony. muth, 
_ Description. dwts. Ib.  dwts. lb. Ib. b. Wb. tb. 
Nickel, or German silver eee * eave 160 eece eee 19 een eee 
White copper of China eee 15.0 WO eens a 1.0 ' 
Queen’s metal.........00 eka eee eee 90 BO se «10-20 
; : Yb. 
Britannia metal....... oe 10 . 49.0 ot 16 35 J 
White button metal.... : 16.0 20 10 wate ihe ee : 
Solder for bell metal. . 2.0 vege JSR dee Wy. Se — 
Solder for brass...... 1.0 06  ... 0.15... so 
Solder for tin........ sa ee 10 05 er aise be 
Solder for silver...... 1.0 OD aut ences a a — wae 
Solder for silyer...... 1.0 0.3 Seeds. <icbee eats Sas swe me 
Solder for silver...... 4.0 dace Sele. - ayaa See : were bac 
Solder for Mokume... 1.0 0.15 ese. eae eae ae see ‘é 
French coin.......... 835.0 aries Sue: ieeles oe 185.0... we 
M. Piligot’s coin alloy. 90.0 o eee HN. . cece coe eve aan eee 
M. Piligot's coin alloy. 900.0 eaves 100.0 ceo lees! sa Rae a 
M. Piligot’s coin alloy. 800.0 sete, ODO serene Ses suai : aes 
M. Piligot’s coin alloy. 900.0 eS Ries 0.0 ee. ra 00.0 ‘ oe 
M. Piligot’s coin alloy. 800.0 ~ eevee = 100.0 nee vee «100.0 cae 
M. Piligot’s coin alloy. 835.0 e, Wass 1D -eiade ae 93.0 2... wae 
Gin shi bu ichi....... 100.0 Che Set eat ane , 


ee ee 


Algiers Metal. 


This alloy cannot properly he classed 
with bell metal, as its composition is en- 
tirely different. It is made of copper, 5 
parts; tin, 94.5 parts; antimony, 0.5 
part. The antimony is probably used 
only to give greater hardness. Algiers 
metal is nearly pure white in color, and 
takes a fine polish. 


Argentin. 

Tin, 85.5%: antimony, 14.5%; suit- 
able for spoons and forks. 
Ashberry Metal. 


Among alloys which bear a certain re- 
semblance to Britannia metal may be 
mentioned Ashberry metal: 


I. TI. 
CONDGE 6 65005 waco badd ‘ 2 3 
oli | + eR emai or eng Sete eee Meee 8 79 
Antimony ............ce00. 14 15 
CLL eee ar eee ee 1 2 
Nickel @eeese#ees8 @# ee eee ese eee 2 1 


Bearing Metals. 


Anti-friction Metal_—1—Tin, 16 to 20 
parts; antimony, 2 parts; lead, 1 part; 
fused together and then blended with 


es oe oe. 


copper, 80 parts. 


2. 00 to HO 


ee eed 
——=- «wee oe, 








_—enmee ae - 


Used where there is 
much friction or high velocity. 

2.—Zine, 6 parts; tin, 1 part; copper, 
20 parts. Used when the metal is ex- 
posed to violent shocks. 

3.—Lead, 1 part; tin, 2 parts; zinc, 4 
parts; copper, 68 parts. Used when the 
metal is exposed to heat. 

4.—(Babbitt’s.) Tin, 48 to 50 parts; 
antimony, ©} parts; copper, 1 part. 

5h.—(Fenton’s.) Tin, with some zinc 
and a little copper. 

6.—(Ordinary.) Tin, or hard pewter, 
with or without a small portion of anti- 
mony or copper. Without the copper it is 
apt to spread out under the weight of 
heavy machinery. Used for the bearings 
of locomotive engines, ete. 

7.—Belgian Anti-friction Metal.—For 
parts exposed to much friction: Copper, 
20 parts; tin, 4 parts: antimony, 0.5 
part; lead, 0.25 part. For parts subject- 
ed to great concussions : Copper, 20 parts ; 
zinc, 6 parts; tin, 1 part. For surfaces 
exposed to heat: Copper, 17 parts; zine, 
1 part; tin, 0.5 part; lead, 0.25 part. In 
making these alloys, mix all the other in- 
gredients before adding the copper. 

Babbitt Mectal.—‘Genuine” babbitt is 
composed of a small quantity of copper 
added to tin and antimony. No lead is 
used, for the adjective “genuine” is ap- 
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plied especially to distinguish it from the 
cheaper grades containing lead. There is 
considerable temptation to adulterate it 
with lead, owing to the difference in value 
of lead and tin; 1 Ib. of lead added to 100 
Ib. of “genuine” makes a gain of about 
18 cents. The character of the alloy 
would not be greatly altered, but when 
the purchaser pays for the best he cer- 
tainly has a right to expect it. Fortu- 
nately, it is easy to detect such adultera- 
tion. Take a piece and use it for a pen- 
cil; if it makes a mark, then it contains 
lead, as a small amount of lead added to 
tin causes the latter to mark paper. The 
following proportions may be used in 
making this alloy: 
‘ tee COnpen 4 lb.; tin, 8 Ib.; antimony, 
This forms the hardening, as it is 
called. First melt the copper, add the 
tin, and afterward the antimony; remove 
from the fire and Jet cool down to a dull 
red heat; then add 16 Ib. more tin to in- 
crease the fusibility of the hardening. 
This makes 32 Ib. hardening; add this to 
G4 Ib. more tin, the proportions of tin 
to hardening thus being 2 to 1. The addi- 
tional tin should be melted separately in 
a kettle or suitable vessel, and the hard- 
ening added either in ingot form or direct 
from the furnace; in the latter case, be 
sure the tin is all melted, otherwise an 
accident might occur by the hot metal 
from the furnace falling on the damp 
end of a projecting ingot. To prevent 
loss by oxidation the contents of the ket- 
tle should not be heated much above the 
melting point. In cases where a cheaper 
composition is desirable, the following can 
be recommended : 

2.—Genuine hardening, 32 Ib.; tin, 64 
Ib.; lead, 93 Ib. This forms a good alloy. 
Another one is: 

3.—Hardening, 16 Ib.; tin, 50 Ib. ; anti- 
mony, 20 lb.; lead, 80 lb. In mixing this 
alloy, first melt a portion of the lead, 
say 40 Ib., in the kettle, or in a crucible, 
in the furnace, bring to a dull-red heat, 
add the antimony, in small pieces, and 
when melted, add the balance of lead. Do 
not attempt to melt the antimony with- 
out the lead bath, as it is a volatile metal, 
and there would be a loss from oxidation. 
In making all alloys containing harden- 
ing a furnace is necessary to melt fhe 
copper. The following mixtures contain 
no copper, and are fairly good composi- 
tions: 

4.—For hardening, take: Lead, 145 Ib.; 
tin, 40 lb.; antimony, 20 lb. Melt 145 Ib. 
of lead and 40 Ib. of tin, and add 52 Ib. 
of hardening. 


(White Metal) 


5.—For hardening: Lead, 48 Ib.; anti- 
mony, 26 lb. Add this amount to 152 Ib. 
of lead. The hardening is used in this 
merely to form a bath for the antimony, 
and any portion of 200 ib. of lead may be 
taken. This is cheap and soft. Another 
cheap composition is formed as follows, 
and is known as “hard lead” : 


6.—Lead, 80 lb.; antimony, 20 Ib. Hard 
lead is a better metal than No. 5. It is 
largely used for lining car journal bear- 
ings. It may be improved by the addi- 
tion of tin, as in the following: 


7.—Hard lead, 100 Ib.; tin, 100 Ib. This 
is given as an illustration. <A great va- 
riety of alloys can be made by taking 
hard lead as a base and adding tin in 
varying quantities. 

Journal Bores, Alloy for.—Copper, 24 
Ib.; tin, 24 lb.; antimony, 8 lb. Melt the 
copper first, then add the tin, and lastly 
the antimony. It should be first run into 
ingots, then melted, and cast in the form 
required for the boxes. 

Lining Metal, for Boxes of Railroad 
Cars.—Mix tin, 24 lb.; copper, 4 Ib. ; anti- 
mony, 8 lb. (for a hardening) ; then add 
tin, 72 Ib. 

White Metal.—The so-called white met- 
als are employed almost exclusively for 
bearings. In the technology of mechan- 
ics an accurate distinction is made be- 
tween the different kinds of metals for 
bearings; and they may be classed in two 
groups, red-brass and white metal. The 
red-brass bearings are characterized by 
great hardness and power of resistance, 
and are principally used for bearings of 
heavily loaded and rapidly revolving axles. 
For the axles of large and heavy fly- 
wheels, revolving at great speed, bearings 
of red brass are preferable to white metal, 
though more expensive. In recent years, 
many machinists have found it advan- 
tageous to substitute for the soft alloys 
generally in use for bearings a metal al- 
most as hard as the axle itself. Phos- 
phor bronze is frequently employed for 
this purpose, as it can easily be made as 
hard as wrought or cast steel. In this 
case the metal is used in a thin layer, 
and serves only, as it were, to fill out the 
small interstices caused by wear on the 
axle and bearing, the latter being usually 
made of some rather easily fusible alloy 
of lead and tin. Such bearings are very 
durable, but expensive, and can only be 
used for large machines. For small ma- 
chines, running gently and uniformly, 
white-metal bearings are preferred, and 
do excellent work. if the axle is not too 
heavily loaded. For axles which have a 
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high rate of revolution, bearings made of 
quite hard metals are chosen, and with 
proper care—which, indeed, must be given 


(White Metal) 





to bearings of any material—they will 
last for a long time without needing 
repair. 





. White Meta 


in. 
German, light loads......... 85.00 
German, light loads......... 82.00 
German, light loads......... 80.00 
German, light loads......... 76.00 
German, light loads......... 3.00 
German, heavy loads........ 90.00 
German, heavy loads........ 86.81 
English, heavy londs........ 17.47 
English, medium loads...... 76.70 
English, medium londs...... 72.00 
For tills.:c34 se wees saaeee’s 15.00 
BO? WIS e ese saci a he Backs ae eae 
For: ttle veo eivas 60as8 ere wees 
HIeavy axles....... ccc ce eee 72.70 
Heavy axles..........000 eee 38.00 
Rapidly revolving axles..... 17.00 
Very hard metal............ 55.00 
Very hard metal............ 12.00 
Cheap metal..............- 2.00 
Cheap metal............... 1.50 


Is for Bearings 


Antimony. Zinc. Iron. Lead. Copper. 
10.00 ae 


e @eeees . @eeeee 5.00 
11.00 sea ae aves éeieeta 7.00 
12.00 siadiate awigtene Kanes 8.00 
17.00 eaters went wena 7.00 


1.00 5.00 a cicte 3.00 1.00 
8.00 eas a aiyp ee 2.00 
7.62 Suatane sad eta ee 5.57 
ey 76.14 Jenene neue 5.62 
15.5 Ree eer = haat 7.80 
26.00 se eclat es diana athe 2.00 
aes 40.00 etcars 42.00 3.00 
1.00 5.00 VaaGie 5.00 eats 
1.00 10.00 eee 2.00 
18.20 era eee seaistans 9.10 
6.00 47.00 dees 4.00 1.00 
77.00 ree Pores eee 6.00 
Behe se 70.00 seats 2.0 
82.00 2.00 Seen aber 4.00 
2.00 88.00 8.00 
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White Alloys for Bearings 


St) 


Kingston's metal with 6% of mercury 


in. Copper. Antimony. Lead. Zinc. Iron. 


HOUCU2 oe Ce oon sce eae Se ee BESO 88.0 6.0 wees ace cace ere 
Fenton's metal for axle boxes of loco- 

motives and wagoms............6. 14.5 5D aes wens 80.0 sree 
Stephenson's alloy..............66. 31.0 19.0 er aaee 19.0 31.0 
For propeller boxes. ..........0.00: 14.0 07.0 rr aes 29.0 sais 
Dew Pance’s metal for locomotives... 33.¢ yp 44.4 jaan er 
Hoyle’s alloy for pivot bearings...... 46. eae 12.0 42.0 ere 
JACODy S BHOV oie ec Oss as sists iwa ease 5.0 5.0 10.0 ecue re 
For propeller bush... 2.2... ee ee eee 26.0 5.0 Seer ses 69.0 
Very hard bearing........-cceeeee. 12.0 4.0 82.0 a wee 2.0 
Anti-friction metal.........ccceeees 14.0 6.0 ‘eae i aes 80.0 
For general bearings. .......eeeeee. 81.0 6.0 agi 14.0 Soaacs 
For general bearings. ......ecccecee. 81.0 5.0 14.0 er 
For general bearings... ......eee20e. ies 10.0 10.0 80.0 
For general bearings. .......ecceee8 Sac 12.0 ree 88.0 
Bearings for light work. ........... 85.0 5.0 10.0 ere 
Bearings for light work........cee.. 73.0 9.0 18.0 
Bearings for light work......-.ee.8. 76. 7.0 17.0 
Bearings for heavy work........... 90.0 2.0 8.0 eyekes 
Bearings for heavy work......... .- 87.0 6.0 7.0 ee Sosa 
Bearings for common work......... 2.0 8.0 2.0 ies 88.0 
Soft alloy for pillow blocks........ i. cunete Bias 15.0 85.0 re 
Vaucher’s alloy for lining journals... 18.0 sae 2.5 4.5 75.0 


W hite-Jfetal Alloys.—The following al- 


No. 1 is used for lining crosshead slides, 


loys are used as lining metals by the | rod brasses and axle bearings. No. 2 is 


Eastern Railroad of France: 


Lead. Antimony. Tin. Copper. 
No. 1..... 65 2h ba 
Nos 2iewae O25 11.12 83.33 5.55 
No. 3..... 70 20 10 ee 
No. 4.. eee 80 8 12 ee 
[ 


used for lining axle bearings and con- 
necting-rod brasses of heavy engines. No. 
3 is used for lining eccentric straps and 
for bronze slide valves. No. 4 is a special 
alloy for metallic rod packing. 

White Metal, Hard.—Sheet brass, 32 
oz.; lead, 2 oz.; tin, 2 oz.; zine, 1 oz. 
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Britannia Metals. 


Ibritannia metal is an alloy consisting 
principally of tin and antimony. Many 
varieties contain only these two metals, 
and may be considered simply as tin hard- 
ened with antimony, while others contain, 
in addition, certain quantities of copper, 
sometimes lead, and occasionally, though 
rarely, on tecount of its cost, bismuth, 
Britannia metal is always of a. silvery- 
white color, with a bluish tinge, and its 
hardness makes it capable of taking a 
high polish, which is not) lost| through 
exposure to the air. Tin, 90%, and anti- 
mony, 10%, give a composition which is 
the best for many purposes, especially 
for casting, as it fills out the molds well, 
und is readily fusible. In = some cases, 
where articles made from it are to be 
subjected to constant wear, a harder alloy 
is required. In the proportions given 
nbove the metal is indeed much harder 
than tin, but would still soon give way 
under usage. A table is appended giving 
the composition of some of the varieties 


of Britannia metal and their special 
names : 
Anti- Cop- 
Tin. mony. per. Zine. Lead. 
Inglish ...e.26. 81.90 16.25 1.84 2.00. soos 
Snglish ........ 9062 TRL 1.46 ..... 
‘Bnglish ......-. 0.1 6.3 3.1 0.5 
English ........ 85.4 966 O81 3.06 ... 
Pewter ......... 81.2 6.7 1.60 ..... 11.5 
Pewter ......... 89.3 7.6 1.8 =... 1.8 
Tutanin ........ 914 2... 07 0.3 7.6 
Queen's metal... 88.5 7.1 3.5 0.9 : 
German ....-... 72 24 4 ere 5 
German ......-: 84 9 2 5 : 
German (for 
castings)......- 20 64 10 6 <i 
Malleable (for 
CASLIDE)......- 48 Stee. oe 48 1 


Rritannia metal is prepared by _melt- 
ing the copper alone first, then adding a 
part of the tin and the whole of the anti- 
mony. ‘The heat can then be quickly mod- 
erated, as the melting point of the new 
alloy is much lower than that of copper. 
Finally, the rest of the tin is added, and 
the mixture stirred constantly for some 
time to make it thoroughly homogeneous. 

Britannia Mectal.—A_ fine species of 
pewter.— 1.—Melt together equal parts of 
plate brass, bismuth, antimony and tin, 
and add the mixture, at discretion, to 
melted tin, until it acquires the proper 
degree of color and hardness. 

”—To the Jast add an equal part or 
one-quarter of its weight of metallic ar- 
senic. To be used as before. 

83.—Melt together 1 part of antimony, 
4 parts of brass, and 5 or more parts of 
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tin. This may be used at once, as Britan- 
nia metal. 
4.— Best Britannia, for Spouts.—Tin, 
140 Ib.; copper, 3 Ib.; antimony, 6 Ib. 
5.—Beat Britannia, for Spoons.—Tin, 
100 Ib. ; hardening, 5 Ib.; antimony, 10 Ib. 
6.—Best Britannia, for Handles.—Tin, 
140 Ib.: copper, 2 Ib.; antimony. 5 Ib. 
7.—Best Britannia, for Lamps, Pillars 
and Spouts.—Tin, 300 Ib.; copper, 4 Ib.; 
antimony, 15 Ib. 
&.— Britannia, for Casting.—-Tin, 100 
Ib.; hardening, 5 Ib.; antimony, 5 Ib. 
9.—Good Britannia Metal.—Tin, 150 
Ib.; copper, 3 Ib.; antimony, 10 Ib. 
10.—Britannia Metal, Second Quality. 
ra 140 Ib.; copper, 3 Ib.; antimony, 
11.—RBritannia Metal, for Casting.— 
AN 210 Ib.; copper, + Ib.; antimony, 12 
. 


12.—Britannia Metal, for Spinning.— 
Tin, 100 Ib.; Britannia hardening, 4 Ib.; 
antimony, 4 Ib. 

13.—Britannia Metal, for Registers.— 
an 100 Ib.; hardening, 8 Ib.; antimony, 

. 

14.—Hardening for Britannia.—(To be 
mixed separately from the other ingredi- 
ents.) Copper, 2 lb.; tin, 1 Ib. 


English Metal. 


Tin, 88: pure copper, 2: brass, 2 (con- 
taining i> copper and 2h zine); nickel, 
2; bismuth, 1; antimony, 8; tungsten, 2. 


Tinfoil, Alloys for. 
Cop- 

; Tin. per. Lend. Iron, Nic. 
Mirror foil... . 97.60 2.16 0.04 0.11 0.00 
Jews’ foil... ... 98.47 0.38 O84 0.12 0.00 
Ger. “Stanniol” 96.21 0.95 2.41 0.09 0.30 


Kustitien’s Metal. 


_ Take of malleable iron, 3 parts: beat 
it to whiteness, and add antimony, 1 part: 
Molucea tin, 72 parts: mix under char- 
coal, and cool. Used to coat iron and 
other metals with a surface of tin: it 
polishes without a blue tint, is hard, and 
has the advantage of being free from 
arsenic. 


Tin-Lead. 


1.—In former times, before porcelain 
came into general use. alloys of tin and 
lead were very extensively used for the 
manufacture of the so-called tinware, 
which probably never consisted of pure 
tin, but always of a mixture of tin and 
lend. Tin is one of those metals which 
is not at all susceptible to the action of 
acids, while lead, on the other hand, is 
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(Pewter) 
very easily attacked by them. In such 
alloys, consequently, used for cooking 


utensils, the amount of lead must be lim- 
ited, and should properly not exceed 10 
or 15%: but cases have been known in 
which the so-called tin contained a third 
part. by weight, of lead. Alloys contain- 
ing from 10 to 15% of lead have a beau- 
tiful white color, are considerably harder 
than pure tin, and much cheaper. Many 
alloys of tin and lead are very lustrous, 
and are used for stage jewelry and mir- 
rors for reflecting the light of Jamps, ete. 
An especially brilliant alloy is called 
“Fahlun brilliants.” It is used for stage 
jewelry. and consists of 29 parts of tin 
and 1) parts of lead. It is poured into 
molds faceted in the same way as dia- 
monds, and when seen by artificial light 
the effect is that of diamonds. Other al- 
loys of tin and Jead are employed in the 
manufacture of toys. These must fill the 
molds well, and must also be cheap, and 
therefore as much as HO% of lead is used. 
Toys can also be made from type metal, 
which is even cheaper than the alloys of 
tin and lead, but has the disadvantage of 
readily breaking if the articles are 
sharply bent. The alloys of tin and lead 
give very good castings, if sharp iron or 
brass molds are used. 

2.—Tin, 82 parts; lead, 18 parts: anti- 
mony, 5 parts; zine, 1 part; copper, 4 
parts. 

Pewter—1.—Prep. (Aiken.) Tin, 100 
parts; antimony, 8 parts; copper, 4 parts; 
bismuth, 1 part; fuse together. Very 
fine. 

2—Plate Pewter.—Tin, 100 parts; an- 
timony, 8 parts: bismuth and copper, 0 
each 2 parts. Very fine. Used to make 
plates, ete. 

3.—Trifle—Tin, 88 parts: antimony, 
17 parts. Some lead is generally added. 

4.—Iy.—Tin, 4 parts; lead, 1 part. 
Used for beer pots, ete. 

5.—Best Pewter.—Tin, 5 Ib.: lead, 1 
Ib. 

6.—Common Yewter.—Pure tin, 82 
parte: Jead, 18 parts. 

7.—Plate Pewter.—Tin, 90 parts; an- 
timony, 7 parts; bismuth, 2 parts; cop- 
per, 2 parts. 

Pipe Metal for Organa.—1.—Melt equal 
parts of tin and Jead. This alloy is cast 
instead of rolled in the desired form of 
sheets, in order to obtain a crystallized 
metal, which produces a finer tone. The 
sheets are formed by casting the metal 
on a horizontal table, the thickness be- 
ing regulated by the height of a mh or 
bridge at one end, over which the super- 
fluous metal flows off. The sheets thus 
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obtained are planed with a special plane, 
bent up. and soldered. 

2.—The niloy is lead and tin, from S80 
parts of lead and 30 parts of tin for the 
cheapest to 10 parts of lead and 90 parts 
of tin for the best quality. 


Tin-Phosphorus. 


1.—When finely divided tin is heated 
in the vapor of phosphorus o_ silvery- 
white, very brittle phosphide is obtained, 
containing about 219% of phosphorus. 

2.—When phosphorus is dropped into 
molten tin, combination takes place with 
the formation of a white phosphide, con- 
taining about 15% of phosphorus, 

3$.— By placing a bar of zine in an 
aqueous solution of chloride of tin, a 
spongy mass of metallic tin is obtained ; 
by placing this moist tin on the top of 
sticks of phosphorus, in a crucible, press- 
ing down tightly. and then exposing to a 
gentle heat until the flame of burning 
phosphorus censes, ao crystalline mass of 
phosphor tin is obtained. 


Queen’s Metal. 

A very fine silver-looking metal is com- 
posed of 100 Th. of tin, 8S db. of regulus 
of antimony, 1 Ib. of bismuth, and 4 Ib. 
of copper. 


Stereotype Metal. 


Tin, 1 part; antimony, 1 part: lead, 4 
parts. In using stereotype metal, brush 
the type with plumbago or a small quan- 
tity of oil, then place in ai frame, and 
take a cast with plaster of paris. The 
cast is dried in a very hot oven, placed 
face downward upon a flat plate of iron: 
this plate is Inid in a tray or pan of iron 
having a lid securely fastened, and fur- 
nished with a hole at each corner. Dip 
the tray in the fluid) metal, which will 
flow in at the four corners. When the 
tray is removed, dip the bottom only in 
Water; and as the metal contracts in cool- 
ing, pour in melted metal at the corners, 
so as to keep up the flnid pressure, and 
obtain a good solid cast. When cool, 
open the tray, remove the cake of plas- 
ter and metal, and beat the edges with 
a mallet to remove’ superfluous metal. 
Plane the edges square, turn the back 
flat, in a lathe, to the required thick- 


ness, and remove any defects. If any 
letters are damaged, cut them out and 
solder jn separate types instead. Finally, 


fix upon hardwood to the required height. 


Substitutes for Pure Tin. 


The metallie admixtures in tin for tin- 
plating are all, with the exception of fron, 
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poisonous, and therefore only permissible 
in the case of tinware not intended for 
use in cooking or keeping food. Besides 
lead, copper and iron, zinc is used, and 
sometimes bismuth. An admixture of 
zinc or of lead makes the tin a more 
effectual protector of iron against rust. 
A French alloy, especially good for coat- 
ing sheet ircn for constructive purposes, 
consists of zine, 5.5%; lead, 23.5% ; tin, 
71%. If it is a question of a fine white 
color and high luster, 5 or 10% of bis- 
muth may be added, making a composi- 
tion of tin, 90 to 95 parts; bismuth, 10 
to 15 parts. This alloy is more readily 
fusible than pure tin, but is more expen- 
sive on account of the high price of bis- 
muth. Its brilliant luster adapts it es- 
pecially to artistic purposes. 

An admixture of 4%, or, at most, 
1%%, of iron in tin, greatly increases 
its hardness and durability. The alloy is 
harmless, and can therefore be used for 
covering kitchen utensils, but as it is 
much more difficult of fusion than) pure 
tin or alloys of tin and lead, it is not 
easy to wake a uniform layer with it. 

Remarkably beautiful and durable coat- 
ings are produced from mixtures of tin, 
iron and nickel; the only objection” to 
these alloys is that they are more costly 
than pure tin, a fact for which, however, 
their great durability makes compensa- 
tion. Some formule are here given for 
such) alloys, compositions which have 
stood the test of experiment: 

1.—Tin, 80 parts; iron, 10 parts. 

2.—Tin, 160 parts; nickel, 10 parts. 

3.—Tin, 90 parts; iron, 5 parts; nickel, 
7 parts. 

4.—Tin, 160 parts; 
nickel, 10 parts. 

These alloys are made by melting the 
tin in a Hessian crucible, bringing it to 
a white heat, and adding the iron, in the 
form of filings, stirring vigorously with 
an iron rod; finally the nickel, pulver- 
ized, and heated red hot, is put in, and 
the mixture stirred with a hardwood 
stick. The decomposition of the wood by 
the red-hot metal causes an intimate mix- 
ture of all constituents by means of the 
ascending bubbles of gas. It is strongly 
recommended, in making these or any oth- 
er alloys, to stir the metallic mass for a 
long time with wooden sticks; this is the 
only way of insuring a perfectly uniform 
alloy of metals which have high and dif- 
ferent specific weights. In proceeding ac- 
cording to the method given, the melting 
of the alloy under a cover of glass or 
borax, often recommended, is unneces- 


iron, 7 parts; 





(Type Metal) 


sary; if the work goes on rapidly enough, 
no oxidation is to be feared; and the 
guses evolved from the wood also act as 
a preventive of oxidation.—7'ranslated 
from the German of Friedrich Hart- 
mann’s “Das Verzinnen, Verzinken, Ver- 
nickeln,” etc. 


Taps, Alloys for. (According to Vigou- 


reux. ) 
I. II. IIT. 
Tin eseeceoseeeeseeseeeeee 78.5 80.7 71.3 
Antimony ......... 1935 17.5 21.5 
Nickel ............ 2.0 1.8 7.0 


I is for the body of the tap, II for the 
spigot of the plug, and III for the bushing 
of the plug. 


Tinning, Metal for. 


Malleable iron, 1 Ib.; heat to white- 
ness; add 5 oz. of regulus of antimony 
and 24 Ib. of Molucca tin. 


Tourun-Leonard’s Metal. 


Composed of 500 parts of tin and 64 
parts of bell metal. 


Trabuk Metal. 


Jontains tin, 87.5 parts; nickel, 5.5 
parts; antimony, 5 parts; bismuth, 5 
parts. This is similar to Warne’s metal. 


Type Metals. 


An alloy which is to serve for type 
metal must allow of being readily cast, 
fill out the molds sharply, and be as hard 
as possible. It is difficult to satisfy all 
these requirements entirely, but an alloy 
of antimony and lead answers the pur- 
pose best. <At the present day there are 
@ great many formule for type metal in 
which other metals besides lead and anti- 
mony are used, either to make the alloy 
more readily fusible, as in the case of 
additions of bismuth, or to give it greater 
power of resistance, the latter being of 
especial importance in newspaper types, 
which are subjected to constant use. Cop- 
per and iron have been recommended for 
this purpose, but the fusibility of the al- 
loys 1s greatly impaired by these, and the 
manufacture of the types is consequently 
more difficult than with an alloy of lead 
and antimony alone. In the following 
table some alloys suitable for casting type 
are given: 
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1— I; II. 
Lead e#eees @eseseaeeoeesoceeeovesosoess#es 3 5 
ADtIMONY is csiicceversesovsn 1 1 
CODDER. isn x6. ee ee ee eee ere Ge ee 
Bismuth eeeeesoeeweeeseensweseesveeeesete ee ee 
Zinc ®eeeceoeeeaaeeseeaeeewew @ovoeseeeteed ee es 

in @eeeés seeese@s8ses @eeaseeseeeveeses#e ee ee 
NICK GL caeia ede etal he eeeees occas ‘8 


2.—The French and English types con- 
tain a certain amount of tin, as shown 
by the following analyses: 


English Types. French 

I. II. IIT. Types. 
Lead ...... 69.2 61.3 5h Dh 
Antimony... 19.5 188 22.7 30 
dG: epee 91 20.22 22.1 15 
Copper..... 1.7 


3.—Ledebur gives the composition of 
type metal as sono 


—_ 


(Tungsten Alloys) 





Til. IV. V. VI. VIL VIII IX. X. 
10 10 70 60 55 5&5 100 Gi 

1 2 18 20 25 30 30... 
oe! as O° ats ea! ee 8 4 
ee ee ee ee ee 2 ee 
ee ee ee ee ee s @ ee 90 
-» ee 10 20 20 15 a ee 


dle type; 4 parts of lead and 1 part of 
antimony for small type; and & parts of 
lead and 1 part of antimony for the small- 
est kinds of type. 

7.—EHrhardt's Type Mctal,—Zine, 083% ; 
lead, 3%; tin, 3%; copper, 2%. 

8.—Jletcrogencous JMaectal for Muste 
Printing Plates, cte—(Jean.) Tin, 10 
parts; zine, 12 parts; antimony regulus, 
3 parts; copper, 1 part; lead, 74 parts. 

9.—Tutcnag.—Copper, & parts; nickel, 


. It Ut IV. 3 parts ; zine, § parts. 
ORG 55-0 eee ws 7% oO sO 82 The manufacture of type from the al- 
Antimony ....... an 2 20 14.8 | loy by stamping or pressing is only adopt- 
i hie eae we FOS Yen 3.2 | ed in certain cases, the types being gener- 
h.—Type Metal, Alloys used for. 
Anti- Bis- Cop- 

Lead. mony. Tin. muth. per. Zine. Arsenic. 
Printing types....esesecccseee 4.0 H.0) « -wxke wane ale Sait ane 
Printing types.......cccecesee TD iy. sciee ase O.5 ...- arr 
Printing types......... iaacae- 10 MO. sexs eee re oats 0.5 
Printing types........ceecees . 64.0 8.0 12.0 Bits wae 16.0 she 
Small types and stereotypes.... 9.0 pull | err 2.0 pa sees ee 
Small types and stereotypes.... 16.0 4.0 0.0 ware ‘ee kee 
Small types and stereotypes.... 3.0 1.0 a cee ae sstaibie 
Small types and stereotypes... 0.0 1.0 ee wate ae wees 
Small types and stereotypes.... 10.0 pa | ree 1.0 are ee 
Plates for engraving music, etc. .... 5.0 5.0 aie ae sans 
Plates for engraving music, etc. ... 2.5 TO ‘ae « ee 
Plates for engraving music, etc. 64.0 8.0 12.0 Ses 16.0 
Plates for engraving music, etc. 60.0 20 37.5 vie sates 


I, ordinary; II, fine; III, alloy for 
sticks; IV, for stereotype plates. 

4.—Erhardt recommends the following 
as being both ductile and hard: Zinc, 89 
to 93 parts; tin, 9 to 6 parts; lead, 2 to 4 
parts; copper, 2 to 4 parts. The tin is 
first melted, and the lead, zinc and cop- 
per added successively. 

The alloy given by Karmarsch, consist- 
ing of 16 parts of tin and 1 part of anti- 
mony, is much harder than lead, melts 
at 264° C. (about 507° F.), and can be 
drawn out into wire. It becomes flexible 
by working, and can be used in the place 
of pure lead for many articles. 

6.—Nine parts of Jead to 1 part of an- 
timony forms common type metal; 7 parts 
of lead to 1 part of antimony is used for 
large and soft type; 6 parts of lead and 1 
part of antimony for large type; 5 parts 
of lead and 1 part of antimony for mid- 


ally cast. The alloys, being well adapt- 
ed for castings, are employed for certain 
kinds of ornamental work. : 

An alloy for keys of flutes, and similar 
Parts of musical instruments, consists of 
2 parts of lead and 1 part of antimony. 


Warne’s Alloy. 


Tin, 37%; nickel, 26% ; bismuth, 26% ; 
cobalt, 11%. 


TUNGSTEN BRONZES 

In the arts, tungsten bronzes of differ- 
ent colors are used, namely, golden yel- 
low, reddish yellow, purple red, and blue. 
The first two crystallize in forms resem- 
bling cubes, while the third is obtained 
partially in cubes and partially in amor- 
phous pieces, and the last named forms 
wrismatic crystals. Other circumstances 

ing equal, the yellow bronze is obtained 
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from mixtures poor in acid, the other 
two from those containing more acid. 
But the color is dependent not merely on 
the composition of the soda tungstate salt, 
but also on the amount of tin, and on 
the duration of the fusion; so that when 
much tin is used, and the fusion is pro- 
longed, a yellow bronze is obtained from 
avery acid mixture, and, on the contrary, 
a salt that is but slightly acid, when 
fused only a short time and with very lit- 
tle tin, may yield a red or even a blue 
bronze. 

A mixture in the proportion of 2 mole- 
cules of soda tungstate and 1 molecule of 
anhydrous tungstie acid, with tinfoil slow- 
ly added, and kept melted for 1 or 2 
hours, will yield cubes 1-5 in. long when 
about 4 02. are melted, and they will pro- 
duce a vellow. or reddish-yellow bronze, 
the powder of which seems light brown, 
and when stirred up with water it) im- 
parts to the Jiquid the property of ap- 
pearing of a fine blue color by transmit- 
ted light. 

The red bronze obtained from 10 parts 
of soda carbonate, TO parts of soda tung- 
state, and ZO parts of tinfoil, yields, on 
pulverization, n powder that, stirred up 
in water, transmits green light. 

According to J. Philipp, a blue bronze 
is always obtained, if the fused mixture 
contains more than 8 molecules of tung. 
stic acid to 1 molecule of soda: iff the 
fused product is boiled alternately with 
muriatie acid and with carbonate of soda, 
the result will be a considerable quantity 
of fine blue prismatie crystals, with which 
there are intermixed, in most cases, sin- 
gle red and yellow cubes. Moreover, all 
the tungsten bronzes obtained by fusion 
with tin ean also be prepared by electroly- 
sis of fused acid tungstates, but the yield 
is so small that it is unprofitable. 


ZINC 


Bidery, Vidry.—1.—An alloy of which 
the chief seat of manufacture is the city 
of Bider, near Hyderabad, India. Many 
articles made of it were greatly admired 
at the International Exhibition of 1851. 
Its color is between that of pewter and 
zine, does not corrode by exposure to air 
or damp, and can only be broken by ex- 
treme violence. Zine, 31> parts: copper 
and lead, each 2 parts; melted together, 
with the usual precautions, under a mix- 
ture of rosin and beeswax, to prevent 
oxidation. 

2.—(Dr. Heyne.) Copper, 8 parts; 
lead, 2 parts: tin, 1 part: melted as be- 
fore. For use, the resulting alloy is re- 
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melted, and to every 3 parts of it 16 
parts of zine are added. 

3.—Genuine Indian Bidery metal (fre- 
quently imitated in England) is about as 
follows: 


% % 
COPPOl wise sca teehee 3.0) 11.4 
FANG 4 care its veces seewsws, dct 84.3 
MIE Aioteacss ais & oti eto cces wie Si a ft 
DOA see ice wiyesetoene. Bok 2.9 

Zine Bronzes (Fontaine Moreau). 

Zn. Cu. Ike. Pb. 

90) 8 ] 1 

91 8 0 1 

£92 8 0 0 

92 7 1 0 


The above nay be considered the maxi- 
mum of zine and minimum of copper that 
will cast free of crystalline fracture. By 
lessening the gine from 1 to 4%, and in- 
creasing the copper 1-8 to 1-6, a better 
texture may be looked for, 

Zine-Nickel.—Zine, 9 parts; nickel, 1 
part. Used for painting. 

Norel’s Alloy.—This alloy has conspic- 
uously valuable properties, which adapt 
it fo many purposes. Its most striking 
characteristic is its hardness, which equals 
that of good wrought iron, while in tenae- 
ity it surpasses the best cast iron. In 
casting, it is readily detached from the 
mold, and can be mechanically worked 
with great ease, but is too brittle to be 
rolled out into sheets or drawn into wire. 
It takes all the lines of the mold exceed- 
ingly well, and on this account is much 
used for casting small statues, which, aft- 
er careful bronzing, are given the name 
of cast bronze. The large proportion of 
zine contaired in this alloy makes the 
price of production comparatively low. It 
is quite suitable for the manufacture of 
articles which are to be exposed to the 
influences of the weuther, as it does not 
easily rust, and becomes covered, after a 
while, with a thin layer of oxide, which 
prevents further oxidation. Two mix- 
tures, given below, have practically the 
same properties, although they vary con- 
siderably in actual composition. 

TTI. 


CONDCP: cs sucekweweewncesa ees 1 W 
Zine ........ Siiu@werteeeewa “OS° 280 


Iron ..... weoee 1 10 


The iron is used in the form of cast- 
iron shavings, added to the zinc. The 
copper is then added, and the alloy kept 
fluid for some time, under cover of glow- 
ing coals, in order to insure an intimate 
combination of the metals, without the 
combustion of the zinc. The combusti- 
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vility of the zinc makes this method of 
oreparation difficult, however, and it is 
“ecommended, in preparing large quanti- 
“ies, not to mix the metals directly, but 
.o use brass of known composition. which 
s to be melted down under a cover of 
"hareoal, and slightly overheated. 
tine is then added, and finally the iron. 

Stopcocksa, Alloy for.—dZinc, 72 parts; 
sin, 21 parts; copper, 7 parts. 


MISCELLANEOUS ALLOYS 


Cork Metal.—At one of the recent aero- 
i1autical exhibitions samples of a metal 
vere shown under the name of “cork 
netal,” which was said to be 40% lighter 
‘han aluminum, and to have numerous 
other properties which should make it a 
sival of the latter. Great secrecy was 
naintained as to the nature of this won- 
Jerful metal, but its properties were such 
s to rouse my interest, as a consequence 
>of which I have submitted it to chemical 


Electric Resistances, Alloys Used for 


The 
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1.762, thus confirming the conclusion tha’ 
cork metal is, in fact, magnesium. 

Marlie’s Alloy.—This alloy is also sai¢ 
to be non-oxidizable, like Lemarquand': 
alloy (see below), if the materials are 
pure. Nickel, 7 parts; iron and zine, & 
parts each; brass, 5 parts; tin, 4 parts. 
After casting the articles they must be 
heated to a white heat and dipped in - 
mixture of acids prepared as follows: 
Mix 12 parts of sulphurie acid, 2 parts 
of nitric acid and 1 part of hydrochloric 
acid, and the whole diluted with 5 parts 
of water. Great care should be used ir 
mixing the acids. They should be addec 
very gradually. 

_ Martial Regulus.—Antimony, 35 parts: 
iron, 5 parts. 

Non-oridizable, Alloys said to be.—Le- 
marquand'’s alloy is snid to consist of: 
Copper, 75 parts; nickel, 14 parts; co- 
balt, 15 parts; tin, 18 parts; zine, 7% 
parts. The metals must be pure. Mar- 


Man- Alumi- Tung: 


wopney Zinc. Nickel. Iron. ganese. num. sten. 
Aluminum DPONZE. 666 ceessteevecsss 2 ee ee ee ee 4) ee 
Ferman sSilver..cccccccccccccccesee Cl) 25 14 03 .. a - 
Jerman Silver....ccccccccccccseeee O00 20 24 0.: 02 .. eg 
Nickelin eeovovoeeoeoeevnececenpeeeeeaeee ee @ 74.5 ee 25 0.5 ees ee ee 
IATINOIG 20-65 6d-e ww. oe asin oe wale oies8 GO 24 14 se o = Lé 
Nickel-manganese copper. eeeeeevnetes t3 ee 3 ee 24 ee ee 
TANZANIN: os ois sce 65 oS a eens caleg ee - &4 ays 12 ais 4 es ai 
Rheotan ........ ieee ewuweGeghaeant Lees 4 _ ia 12 et a 
f{anganese copper...... ‘KGeeabeewaee. 10 ‘a os aa 30 “a a¢ 
Aanganese steel (1% C.)........0e% a Ss in 84.5 14 bens. Get 
Aluminum steel (2% C.)........- aes at ‘is Se 94 by DD oe 
Nickel-manganese steel (1% C.)..... ‘ 25 6O Ws 


The above alloys are arranged approximately in the order of their resistances 
luminum bronze offering the least and nickel-manganese steel the greatest resistance. 


Nalysis. In appearance the metal re- 
sembles very strongly the alloys known 
-s magnalium. The surface presents a 
‘usterless whitish-gray color, both sheets 
“nd bars” showing the scorings§ anid 
scratches so frequently found on badly 
*olled or drawn aluminum. Careful analy- 
sis gave the following result: Aluminum, 
7.04%: iron, 0.017%; zine, 0.48%; so- 
lium, 0.21%; magnesium, 99.50%. It 
vill be seen, therefore, that, essentially, 
“cork metal” is nothing but magnesium 
‘o which a small amount of zine has 
yeen added. Whether this latter has been 
vurposely introduced, or, as is more prob- 
“ble, is merely present as an impurity, 
~ am unable to say. As the metal evolves 
aydrogen when immersed in water, 

‘ound it necessary to use organic solvents 
cor the determination of the specific grav- 
‘ty. In alcohol this was found to be 


9 


lie’s alloy consists of: Tron, 10 parts: 
nickel, 35 parts; brass, 25 parts; tin, 2€ 
parts; zine, 10 parts. Articles preparec 
from this alloy are made white hot, anc 
dipped into a mixture of sulphuric acid 
60 parts; nitric acid, 10 parts; hydro- 
chlorie acid, 5 parts; water, 25 parts. 
Soft Alloy.—This alloy will adhere sc 
firmly to metallic, glass and porcelair 
surfaces that it can be used as a solder 
and is invaluable when the articles tc 
be soldered are of*such a nature that the, 
cannot bear a high degree of tempera: 
ture. It consists of finely pulverized cop- 
per or copper dust, and is obtained b, 
precipitating copper from the sulphate b, 
means of metallic zine; 20, 30 or 36 part: 
of this copper dust, according to the hard- 
ness desired, are placed in a cast-iron o 
porcelain-lined mortar, and well mixec 
with some sulphuric acid having a spe- 
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cific gravity of 1.85. Add to the paste 
thus formed 70 parts (by weight) of 
mercury, constantly stirring. When thor- 
oughly mixed, the amalgam must be care- 
fully rinsed in warm water to remove the 
acid, then laid aside to cool. In 10 or 
12 hours it will be hard enough to scratch 
tin. When it is to be used, it should be 
heated to a temperature of 707° IF. (375° 
C.), when it becomes as soft as wax by 
kneading it in an iron mortar. In this 
ductile state it can be spread upon any 
surface, to which, as it cools and hardens, 
it adheres very tenaciously. 

Tubania, Engestrum.—Copper, 4 parts; 
antimony, 8 parts; bismuth, 1 part; add- 
ed to tin, 100 parts. 

Tubania, Hnglish.—Brass (containing 7 
parts of copper and 3 parts of zinc), 12 
parts; tin, 12 parts; bismuth, 12 parts; 
antimony, 12 parts. 

Tubania, German.—Copper, 0.4 part; 
tin, 3.2 parts; antimony, 42 parts. 

Tubania, Spanish.—1.—Iron and steel 
scraps, 24 parts; antimony, 48 parts; 
niter, 9 parts. The iron and steel are 
heated to whiteness, and the antimony 
and niter gradually added; 2 oz. of this 
is alloyed with 1 Ib. of tin; a little ar- 
senic is an improvement. 

2.—Iron or steel, 8 oz.; antimony, 16 
oz.; niter, 3 oz. Melt and harden 8 oz. 
of tin with 1 oz. of this compound. 


AMALGAMS 


Mercury is well known to be the only 
metal which is liquid at ordinary fem- 
yeratures. The best merenry is crystal- 
ine in character, and of a silver-white 
color, freezing at —40° F. and boiling at 
662°. When compounded with other met- 
als it forms alloys whose properties differ 
greatly according to the nature of the met- 
als used. In most cases the amalgams 
are at first liquid, and afterward become 
crystalline, any mercury in excess being 
separated. The amalgams offer an excel- 
lent opportunity for studying the behav- 
ior of the metals toward each other, the 
low temperature at which these com- 
pounds are formed making the examina- 
tion easier. If a metal is dissolved in 
mercury with an excess of the latter, a 
crystalline compound will soon separate 
from the originally liquid mass. his is 
the amalgam, whose proportions can be 
expressed according to fixed atomic 
weights, and easily obtained by removing 
the excess of mercury by pressure. Many 
emerges are at first so soft that they 
can kneaded in the hand like wax, 
but become hard and crystalline in time. 
These are especially adapted for filling 
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teeth, and much used for that purpose. 
Before the action of the galvanic current 
upon metallic solutions was known, by 
means of which certain metais can be 
separated in a pure state from solutions, 
and deposited upon a given surface, the 
amalgams were of great importance in 
gilding and silvering. The article was 
coated with the amalgam, and the mer- 
cury volatilized by heat, the gold or sil- 
ver remaining upon the surface as a co- 
herent coat. The process was called fire 
gilding. The chemical affinity of other 
metals for mercury varies greatly; many 
combine with it very easily, others with 
such difficulty that an amalgam can only 
be obtained in a roundabout manner. 
Amalgams are of great interest theoreti- 
cally, and important to a general knowl- 
edge of alloys, but only a limited num- 
ber are actually employed in the indus- 
tries. 


Barium Amalgams. 


These can, by distillation, furnish ba- 
rium. It is one of the processes for pre- 
paring this metal, which, when thus ob- 
ee almost always retains a.little so- 

ium. 


Bismuth Amalgam. 


Mercury and bismuth can be very easily 
combined by melting the latter and intro- 
ducing the mercury. The resulting amal- 
gam is very thinly fluid, and can be used 
for filling out very delicate molds. An 
addition of bismuth also muakes other 
amalgams more thinly fluid. Such com- 
binations are cheaper than pure bismuth 
amalgam, and frequently used. 

Bismuth amalgams can be used for 
nearly all purposes for which cadmium 
amalgams are employed. On account of 
their fine luster, which equals that of 
silver, they are applied to special pur- 
poses, such as curved mirrors, and the 
preparation of anatomical specimens. 

For silvering glass globes or spherical 
and curved mirrors, the glass is heated 
carefully to the melting point of the amal- 
gam, and a small quantity of the amal- 
gam is poured into the cavity of the 
globe or convex mirror, and this is swung 
to and fro until it shows a reflecting sur- 
face. If the amalgam is not intended to 
remain upon the glass, the surface is 
rubbed with olive oil before pouring it in, 
and the oil carefully wiped off. An ex- 
tremely thin layer will remain, sufficient 
to prevent the amalgam from adhering. 

en it has cooled it can be removed 
by gently striking the glass upon a soft 
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surface. To make concave mirrors in this 
way the glass is surrounded by an edge 
of thick paper, pasted upon the concave 
side of the glass, and then treated as in 
making convex mirrors. 


_ If the work is properly done, the metal- 

lic surface will be perfectly bright, and 
will need no polishing; the trace of oil 
which adheres to it is removed by rubbing 
with ether or some other solvent. Sul- 
phide of carbon should not, however, be 
used, as this liquid frequently contains 
small quantities of sulphur in solution, 
which would turn the white color of the 
mirror black. Mirrors prepared with 
bismuth amalgam acquire a yellowish tone 
after long exposure to the air, a phe- 
nomenon which is to be attributed to the 
formation of small quantities of sulphur- 
ous metals upon the surface of the mir- 
ror. They are at present little used, as 
curved mirrors can be more easily and 
cheaply prepared by the separation of 
silver upon them. If the very thin layer 
of silver which has been prodrced upon 
the surface is coated with copper by elec- 
troplating, or simply treated with a so- 
lution of asphalt in benzol, the mirror 
will retain its luster for an indefinite 
time, as the metal is perfectly protected 
from the access of air. The bismuth 
amalgam for mirrors is made of bismuth, 
2 parts; lead, 2 parts; tin, 2 parts; mer- 
cury, 18 parts. 

Bismuth Amalgams.—The amalgam 
formed of 1 part of bismuth and 4 parts 
of quicksilver will cause the sirong ad- 
herence of glass. For the purpose of 
economizing the bismuth, of which the 
price is high, the preceding amalgam is 
replaced by another composed of 2 parts 
of quicksilver, 1 part of bismuth, 1 part 
of lead and 1 part of tin. The bismuth, 
broken into small fragments, is added to 
the tin and lead, previously melted in 
the crucible, and when the mixture of 
the three metals becomes fluid the quick- 
silver is poured in, while stirring with an 
iron rod. The impurities floating on the 
surface are removed. and when the tem- 
perature is sufficient}y lowered this amal- 

am is slowly poured into the vessels to 
be tinned, which have been previously 
well cleaned and slightly heated. M. Ditte 
recommends for the same employment, as 
a very strong adherent to the glass, an 
amalgam obtained by dissolving, hot, 2 
parts of bismuth and 1 part of lead in 
a solution of 1 part of tin in 10 parts 
of quicksilver. y causing a quantity 
of this amalgam to move around the in- 
side of a receiver, clean, dry, and slightl 
heated, the surface will be covered wit 
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a thin, brilliant layer, which hardens 
quite rapidly. 

Bismuth Amalgam for Anatomical 
Preparations.—For the injection of ana- 
tomical pieces, an amalgam formed of 10 
parts of quicksilver, 50 parts of bismuth, 
31 parts of lead and 18 parts of tin, fus- 
ible at 77.5°, and solidifiable at 60° C., 
is made use of; or, again, an amalgam 
composed of 9 parts of Darcet alloy and 
1 part of quicksilver, fusible at 53°, and 
pasty at a still lower temperature. This 
last amalgam may also be used for filling 
carious teeth. The JDarcet alloy, as 
known, contains 2 parts of bismuth, 1 
part of lead and 1 part of tin, and melts 
at 938°. The addition of 1 part of quick- 
silver lowers the fusing point to 40°. 

Fusible Alloy, for Silvering Glass.— 
Tin, 6 oz.: lead, 10 oz.: bismuth, 21 02.3 
mercury, a small quantily. 

Production of Small Statues by Means 
of the Amalgam of Lipowitz Metal.—- 
This amalgam is prepared ns_ follows: 
Melt in a dish, cadmium, 3 parts, by 
weight; tin, 4 parts: bismuth, 15 parts; 
lead, 8 parts; adding to the alloy, while 
still in fusion, 2 parts of quicksilver, pre- 
viously heated to about 100° ©, The amal- 
gamation proceeds easily and smoothly. 

1¢ liquid mass in the dish, which should 
be taken from the fire immediately upon 
the introduction of the mercury, is stirred 
until the contents solidify. While Lipo- 
witz alloy softens at 60° C., and fuses 
perfectly at 70° C., the amalgam has a 
still lower fusing point, which lies around 
62° ©. This amalgam is excellently 
adapted for the production of impressions 
of various objects of nature, direct im- 
pressions of leaves, and other delicate 
parts of plants having been made with 
its aid, which in point of sharpness are 
equal to the best plaster casts, and are 
possessed of a very pleasing appearance, 
the amalgam having a silver-white color 
and a lovely gloss. It is perfectly con- 
stant to influences of the air. This amal- 
gam has also been used with good suc- 
cess for the making of small statuettes 
and busts, which are hollow, and can be 
readily gilded or bronzed by electro-depo- 
sition. The production of small statues 
is successfully carried out by making a 
hollow gypsum mold of the articles to be 
cast, and heating the mold evenly to 
about 60° C.; a corresponding quantity 
of the molten amalgam is then poured in 
and the mold moved rapidly to and fro, 
so that the alloy is thrown against the 
sides all over. The shaking should be 
continued until it is certain that the amal- 
gam has solidified. When the mold has 
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cooled off it is taken apart and the seams 
taken off by means of a sharp knife. 

the operation is carried on correctly, a 
chasing of the cast mass becomes unneces- 
sary, since the alloy fills out the finest 
depressions of the mold with the greatest 
sharpness. 


Cadmiua Amalgam. 


Cadmium combines with mercury with- 
out difficulty, forming an amalgam which 
readily becomes crystalline. The method 
of preparation of the actual cadmium 
amalgam, whose chemical composition is 
represented by the formula Cd, Hg,, is 
the same as that of the other amalgams 
described ; the mercury being heated near- 
ly to boiling in a crucible, and the cad- 
mium added in the form of thin sheets. 
Cadmium amalgam remains soft for some 
time, becoming crystalline only after a 
considerable period. The mass obtained 
by heating is therefore allowed to stand 
in the crucible until the excess of mer- 
cury separates out of its own accord: or 
it may be removed in the usual manner 
by pressing in a leather bag. 

Pure cadmium amalgam is strongly 
crystalline, and forms a mass of a tin- 
white or silver-white color, which, on be- 
ing moderately heated, softens, and can 
be worked like wax. It is used for fill- 
ing teeth, either by itself or compounded 
with other metals, which makes it. still 
better for the purpose. The addition of 
tin or bismuth makes it more pliant in 
the heat, and for this reason the amal- 
gams used for filling teeth are, at pres- 
ent, often composed of several metals. 
A few compositions are herewith given, 
but those containing lead are not recom- 
mended. Metals possessing such distinct- 
ly poisonous properties as lead and cop- 
per are liable to be attacked by organic 
acids even in an amalgam, and should 
never be used for filling teeth, especially 
as the harmless compounds of cadmium, 
tin and bismuth answer the purpose per- 


fectly. 

I. Il II Iv. Vz 
Cadmium. 25.99 21.74 1 1to2 8 
Mercury... 7401 78.26 .. ..... «. 
Tilisccueee abtew cacti, 2 2 4 
Lead..... ssoee cesee oe *to8 15 


The amalgam numbered I corresponds 
to the centesimal composition of the com- 
bination of mercury and cadmium de- 
scribed above, and is very well adapted 
for filling teeth. After a time it becomes 
so hard that it can be worked with the 
lathe or file, and, of course, becomes hard 
in the mouth. Cadmium amalgams are 
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very ductile, and can be used for many 
other purposes. An amalgam of equal 
parts of cadmium and mercury is ex- 
tremely plastic, and can be stretched un- 
der the hammer like pure gold. It is 
silver white in color, and not affected by 
the air. 

Cadmium Amalgams.—Amalgams of 
cadmium, formed of equal weights of cad- 
mium and quicksilver, have much power 
of cohesion, and are quite malleuble; the 
case is the same with an amalgam formed 
of 1 part of cadmium and 2 parts of 
quicksilver. They are used as dental 
cements, for piugging teeth; for the same 
purpose an amalgam of 2 parts of quick- 
silver, 1 part of cadmium and 2 parts of 
tin may be used. 

Evana’s Metallic Cement.—This alloy is 
prepared by dissolving cadmium amalgam 
(25.99 parts of cadmium and 74.01 parts 
of mercury) in an excess of mercury, 
slightly pressing the solution in a leather 
bag and thoroughly kneading. If the 
amalgam is first heated to about 97° F., 
and then kneaded, it becomes as plastic 
as wax, and can be shaped into any de- 
sired form. On cooling, it becomes quite 
hard, but does not equal in this respect 
the pure cadmium amalgam. . 


Chromium Amalgam. 


This amalgam has been produced by 
So awe a solution of chromium chlo- 
ride. 


Copper Amalgam. 


The peculiar properties of copper amal- 
gam give it quite an important place in 
several branches of industry. It crystal- 
lizes very easily, and becomes so hard 
that it can be polished like gold. It can 
also be hammered or rolled, and stamped, 
and retains its luster for a long time in 
the air, unless the air contains hydrogen 
sulphide, in which case it quickly tar- 
nishes and turns black. If placed in 
boiling water it becomes soft, and so 
pliable that it can be shaped into the 
most delicate forms, hardening again in a 
few hours to a very fine-grained, quite 
malleable mass. It was formerly recom- 
mended for filling teeth, but is no longer 
used for that purpose, as there are other 
amalgams equally suitable, and free from 
copper, which has a poisonous effect. An 
important use of copper amalgam is in 
cementing metals; it is only necessary to 
apply it to the metals, which must be 
bright, and previously heated to from 176 
to 194° F., and press them together ; they 
will be joined firmly. 

There are many methods of preparing 
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copper amalgam, but the simplest and 
easiest is as follows: Place strips of 
zinc in a solution of copper sulphate, and 
shake vigorously. The copper thus ob- 
tained, in the form of a delicate powder, 
is washed and treated, while still moist, 
in a rubbing-dish, with a solution of mer- 
curous nitrate. Hot water is then poured 
over the copper, the dish kept warm, and 
the mercury added. The contents of the 
dish are kneaded with a pestle until the 
powdery copper has combined with the 
mercury to a plastic mass, which will 
become the more homogeneous the longer 
the kneading is continued. The best pro- 
portions are 3 parts of copper to 7 parts 
of mercury. 


When the amalgam has reached the 
proper consistency the water is poured 
off, and the soft mass molded into the 
form in which it is to remain. For the 
purpose of cementing, it has been found 
best to roll it into small cylinders, about 
¥ in. in diameter and % to 144 in. long. 
To take impressions with this amalgam, 
of casts made from wood carvings, the 
amalgam is rolled out, while warm, into 
a thin sheet, and pressed firmly upon 
the cast, also warmed. After the amal- 
gam has hardened, the thin sheet can be 
made stronger by pouring over it melted 
type metal. 


The so-called Vienna metal cement con- 
sists of the amalgam just described; and 
the so-called imitation gold, which, on ac- 
count of its golden color and capability 
for taking a high polish, serves a good 
purpose in the manufacture of cheap jew- 
elry, consists of copper, 86.4 parts, and 
mercury, 13.6 parts. As this alloy is 
very susceptible to hydrogen sulphide, it 
is advisable to give the articles a thin 
coating of pure gold by electroplating. 


Copper Amalgams.—1.—An amalgam 
of 30% of copper has been employed for 
filling teeth. This use has been aban- 
doned on account of the inconvenience oc- 
casioned by the great changeableness of 
the product. 


2.—The amalgam of 30% of copper, 
designated by the name of “metallic mas- 
tic,” is an excellent cement for repairing 
objects and utensils of porcelain. For 
this employment the broken surfaces are 
heated to 350° C., and a little of the 
amalgam, previously heated to the con- 
sistency of melted wax, is applied. 


3.—Copper amalgam, of 30 to 45% of 
copper, rendered plastic by heating and 
grinding, may serve for obtaining, with 
slight compression, copies of delicate ob- 
jects, which may, after hardening of the 
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amalgam, be reproduced, either in wax or 
by galvanic process. 

4.—According to Debray, when a medal, 
obtained with an amalgam of 45% of 
copper, by compression, in the soft state, 
in molds of gutta percha, is heated pro- 
gressively to redness in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen, the quicksilver is volatilized 
gradually, and the particles of copper 
come together without fusion in such a 
way as to produce a faithful reproduc- 
tion, formed exclusively of metallic cop- 
per, of the original medal. 

5.—In the metallurgy of gold the crush- 
ers are furnished with amalgamated 
vlates of copper for retaining the gold. 

he preparation of these plates, which 
are at least 3.2 millimeters in thickness, is 
delicate, requiring about two weeks. They 
are freed from greasy matter by rubbing 
with ashes, or, better, with a little sand 
and caustic soda; or, if a more rapid 
action is desired, with a cloth dipped in 
dilute nitric acid; they are washed with 
water, then with a solution of potassium 
eyanide, and finally brushed with a mix- 
ture of sal ammoniac and a little quick- 
silver, until the surface is completely 
amalgamated. They are finally made to 
absorb as much quicksilver as possible. 
But the plates thus treated are useful for 
only a few days when they are sufficiently 
covered with a layer of gold amalgam; in 
the meantime they occasion loss of time 
and of gold. So, it is preferable to cover 
them artificially with a little gold amal- 
gam, which is prepared by dissolving gold 
in quicksilver. Sometimes the amalgam 
of gold is replaced by an amalgam of 
silver, which is readily prepared, and 
more economical. 

6.—Another method giving better re- 
sults consists in silvering copper slabs by 
the electroplating method, and covering 
them with a layer of silver of 30 or 35 
grams per square decimeter. Then it is 
only necessary to apply a little quicksil- 
ver, which adheres quite rapidly, so that 
they are ready for use almost immedi- 
ately, and are quite active at the outset. 
These amalgamation slabs ought to be 
cleaned before each operation. Potassium 
cyanide removes fatty matter, and sal 
ammoniac the oxides of the low metals. 

7.—The following alloy of copper will 
attach itself firmly to surfaces of metal, 
glass or porcelain: Finely blended cop- 
per, 20 to 30 parts, made by reduction of 
oxide of copper with hydrogen, or pre- 
cipitation from solution of its sulphate 
with zinc, are made into a paste with oil 
of vitriol. To this add 70 parts of mer- 
cury, and triturate well; then wash out 
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the acid with boiling water, and allow 
the compound to cool. In 10 or 12 hours 
it becomes sufficiently hard to receive a 
brilliant polish, and to scratch the surface 
of tin or gold. When heated it becomes 
plastic, but does not contract on cooling. 

$—ersnein’s Alloy.—Precipitated cop- 
per, 25 to 35 parts, ground with strong 
sulphuric acid, in a porcelain mortar, and 
then 65 to 70 parts, by weight, of mer- 
cury gradually added. When the copper 
is well amalgamated wash well in boiling 
water. When required for use, make it 
soft and plastic by heating to 375° C. 
and grinding in a mortar until soft. 

.—-Lronier’s bronze consists of copper 
and tin, with 1% of mercury. 


Gold Amalgam. 


Gold belongs among those metals which 
combine easily with mercury, and a gold 
amalgam can be prepared by direct union 
of the two metals. If gold is used which 
has been obtained by the chemical process 
of reducing gold salts, it must be remem- 
bered that this, being in a finely divided 
state, will not dissolve easily in the mer- 
cury, for the reason that the fine powder 
will remain floating upon the surface. 
Gold, however, whieh has been reduced 
in the form of somewhat larger crystals, 
will dissolve in) a comparatively short 
time. ‘'Phese small gold crystals can easily 
be obtained by dissolving gold chloride in 
amyl aleohol and heating the solution to 
the boiling point, whereby the gold will 
be separated in the form of small, lus- 
trous crystals. 

Gold amalgam is procured in large 
masses in the process of obtaining goli 
from auriferous sand, and by subsequent 
heating in iron retorts the combination 
is decomposed, the mercury volatilizes, 
and the pure gold is left behind. Gold 
forms with mercury a chemical combina- 
tion, Au, Ig, which has a strong tendency 
to crystallize. This must be prevented 
as much as possible in preparing the 
amalgam, since it is difficult to use a 
crystalline amalgam for gilding. 

A particularly good amalgam for fire 
gilding is prepared as follows: Place 
the gold in a graphite crucible, rubbed 
on the inside with chalk, to prevent ad- 
hesion, and bring the crucible to a red 
heat. It is not absolutely necessary to 
use chemically pure gold. Alloyed gold 
will answer the purpose, but it should be 
at least 22 carats fine, and preferably al- 
loyed with siiver instead of copper. Gold 
amalgam containing copper will become 
as hard as stone in a short time, and 
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even a small percentage of copper makes 
it difficult to apply the amalgam uniform- 
ly to metallic surfaces. It is best to use 
the gold in tbe form of thin sheets, cut 
into small pieces before being put into 
the crucible. When it is red hot put into 
the crucible about the eighth or ninth 
part of the weight of the gold, previously 
heated to boiling. Stir constantly with 
an iron rod, and after a few minutes 
remove the crucible from the fire. If 
the amalgam were allowed to cool in the 
crucible it would become strongly crys- 
talline, and could not be used for fire 
gilding ; as soon, therefore, as the crucible 
is taken from the fire, the contents are 
poured into a larger vessel filled with 
water, so that it may cool rapidly. The 
amalgam will crystallize in spite of all, 
if kept for any length of time; it is there- 
fore advisable to have it freshly prepared 
a short time before use. In crystalliz- 
ing, the amalgam separates from the mer- 
cury in excess. If this has happened, it 
may be restored to its proper condition 
by heating in a crucible with an excess 
of mercury. In the preparation of the 
amalgam, as well as in the process of 
gilding, it is necessary to use a wind fur- 
nace with a well drawing chimney, as the 
vapors evolved from the mercury are in- 
jurious to health. 


Gold Amalgams. —1.— Gilding with 
quicksilver.—This process of _ gilding, 
much employed formerly, is now but lit- 
tle used. It can be applied only to met- 
als slightly fusible, and capable of amal- 
gamation, like silver, copper, bronze and 
brass. Iron can also be gilded by this 
method, provided it is previously covered 
with a coating of copper. To perform 
this gilding the surface is well cleaned, 
and the gold amalgam, consisting of 2 
parts of gold and 1 part of quicksilver, 

repared as mentioned before, is applied. 

he piece is afterward heated to about 
the red, so as to volatilize the mercury. 
The gold remains, superficially alloyed 
with the metal, and forms an extremely 
solid layer of deadened gold, which can 
be afterward polished. The volatiliza- 
tion should be effected under a chimney 
having a strong draught, in order to avoid 
the poisonous action of the mercurial va- 
pors. 


2.—The amalgamation of gold finds its 
principal applications in the treatment of 
auriferous ores. The extraction of small 
spangles of gold scattered in gold-bearin 
sands is based on the ready dissolution o 
gold in quicksilver, and on the formation 
of an amalgam of solid gold by compres- 
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sion and filtering through a chamois skin, 
in a state more or Jess liquid. The span- 
gles of gold are shaken with about their 
weight of quicksilver, collected in the 
cavities of sluices, and mixed with a small 
quantity of sand. The gold is dissolved 
and the sand remains. The amalgam 
thus obtained is compressed in a chamois 
skin, so as to separate the excess of mer- 
cury, which passes through the pores of 
the skin; or, yet again, it is filtered 
through a glass funnel having a very slen- 
der stem, with almost capillary termina- 
tion. In both cases, an amalgatn of solid 
gold remains, which is submitted to the 
action of heat in a crucible or cast-iron 
retort, communicating with a bent iron 
tube, of which the extremity, surrounded 
with a cloth immersed in water, is ar- 
ranged above a receiver half full of water. 
The quicksilver is vaporized and con- 
densed in the water. The gold remains 
in the retort. The property of gold com- 
bining readily with quicksilver is also 
used in many kinds of amalgamating ap- 
paratus for extraction and in the metal- 
lurgy of gold. In various operations it 
is essential to keep the quicksilver active 
by preserving its limpidity. For this pur- 
pose, potassium cyanide and ammonium 
chloride are especially employed; some- 
times, wood ashes, carbonate of soda, hy- 
posulphite of soda, nitrate of potash, cu- 
pric sulphate, sea salt and lime; the lat- 
ter for precipitating the soluble sulphates 
proceeding from the decomposition of 
pyrites. 

The amalgamation of gold is favored 
by a temperature of 38 to 45° C., and 
still more by the employment of quick- 
silver in the nascent state. This last 
property is the base of the Designo] proc- 
ess, which consists in treating auriferous 
or auro-argentiferous ores, first ground 
with sea salt, in revolving cylinders of 
cast iron, with iron and mercury bichlo- 
ride, in such a way that the mercury pre- 
cipitated collects the gold, and eventually 
the silver, more efficaciously. 

Fire Gilding.—For fire gilding, or sil- 
vering, only a pure amalgam is used, such, 
namely, as is freed, as far as possible, 
from an excess of mercury. Yor the pur- 

ose of removing this excess the amalgam 
is tied up in a bag of strong chamois 
leather, and subjected to a gradually in- 
creasing pressure, whereby the mercury 
is forced through the pores of the leather. 
This pressed out mercury contains a con- 
siderable quantity of gold or silver, and 
can be used in making fresh amalgam. 

Fire gilding, or silvering, is, of course, 
only employed with metals which will 
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stand a temperature near that of the 
boiling point of merenry without melting. 
The amalgam will adhere only to per- 
t. tly bright metals, and the articles are 
sub.ected, before gilding, to a preparatory 
proccss, Which consists in bringing them 
to a red heat, whereby the grease, dust, 
ete., adhering to the surface are burnt 
away, and the metal becomes covered with 
a film of oxide. They are then dipped 
into a mixture of & parts of nitric acid 
and 1 part of sulphurie acid, which quick- 
ly dissolves the oxide, leaving the metal 
with a bright surface. <Articles which 
are to be heavily gilded must remain 
longer in the acid mixture, as a rougher 
surface is essentin! to the adherence of 
a large amount of the amalgam. ‘The ar- 
ticles are rinsed in water, without touch- 
ing them with the hands, and Jeft = in 
water until they are to be amalgamated, 
this being to prevent oxidation. The so- 
called amalgamation process consists in 
covering them with a Jayer of metallic 
mercury. The amalgamating water is 
prepared by dissolving 100) parts, by 
weight, of mercury in 110) parts, by 
weight, of strong nitric acid, and adding 
25 parts of water. It is applied to the 
surface of the metal with a brush of fine 
brass wire. By the action of the metal 
upon the mercury salt, the latter is re- 
duced to metallic mercury, in the form 
of very amall drops, which give a white 
color to the metal. 

When the articles are thoroughly amal- 
gamated the amalgam is applied with a 
stiff seratch-brush, quickly and evenly, 
and they are then placed upon glowing 
coals. The mercury evaporates, and the 
gold or silver is left in a coherent layer. 
During the process of heating, the arti- 
cles must frequently be removed from 
the fire and the amalgam reapplied to de- 
fective places. 

The workmen employed in the process 
suffer greatly from the fumes of the evap- 
orating mercury, and it must be carried 
on in a thoroughly well ventilated apart- 
ment, or, still better, in the open air. 
In spite of all precautions, however, the 
work is very dangerous to health, and 
for this reason fire gilding, though more 
durable than any other, is falling into 
disuse. 

Many articles are not finished by one 
gilding, but the process is repeated two 
or three times to give a thicker coating 
of gold. By suitable treatment during 
heating, and by burning off the so-called 
gilders’ wax, a coating of which is given 
to the finished article, various shades of 
color can be obtained. 
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Iron Amalgam. 


Iron is one of the metals which does not 
combine easily with mercury, and iron 
amalgam, as such, is not used for plating 
purposes. Iron which is to be gilded or 
silvered in the fire must be given a coat- 
ing of mercury, which is done by making 
the object perfectly bright by means of 
pickling or scouring, then rinsing in pure 
water and boiling in a compound con- 
sisting of 12 parts, by weight, of mercury, 
1 part of zinc shavings, 2 parts of green 
vitriol, 14% parts of hydrochloric acid, 
and 12 parts of water. The green vitriol 
is first dissolved in the water, the mer- 
cury added next, and finally the zinc. A 
porcelain vessel must be used for the boil- 
ing. The object immersed in the liquid 
is very quickly covered with an even, 
silvery coating of mercury, after which it 
is rinsed several times with water, dried 
in the air, and immediately subjected to 
treatment with the gold or silver amal- 
gam. From the moment when it comes 
from the pickling fluid it must not be 
touched with the hands, for neither the 
mercury nor the gold amalgam would ad- 
here to any places where it had been 
tnken hold of. If the object cannot be 
fire gilded at once, it is best to keep it 
under a glass bell-jar, or in a box, so that 
it may not gather dust, and also that the 
mercury, which is deposited in a very 
thin Jayer upon the surface, may not 
gradually evaporate. If the gold amal- 
gam is applied as soon as the object is 
taken from the mercury bath and rinsed, 
it will adhere easily and firmly. 


Lead Amalgams. 


These meet with an interesting employ- 
ment for the autogenous soldering of lead. 
After the surfaces to be soldered have 
been well cleaned a laver of lead amalgam 
is applied. It is afterward sufficient to 

ass along the line of junction a solder- 

ing iron heated to redness, in order that 
the heat should cause the volatilization 
of the quicksilver, and that the lead, lib- 
erated in a state of fine division, should 
be melted and cause the adherence of the 
two surfaces. The only precaution neces- 
sary is to avoid breathing the mercurial 
vapor, which is quite poisonous. 


Magnesium Amalgam. 


This amalgam is slowly formed by con- 
tact of mercury with pure magnesium in 
the cold, but quickly at the boiling point 
of mercury. In this amalgam the affini- 
ties of magnesium are exalted. An amal- 
gam containing 5% of magnesium swells 
up instantly in contact with air, and 
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loses its luster; it decomposes water read- 
ily. Magnesium amalgam may also be 
prepared by covering sodium amalgam 
with a solution of magnesium sulphate. 


Manganese Amalgams. 


These may serve for the preparation of 
manganese. For this purpose it is suffi- 
cient to distil in a current of pure hydro- 
gen. The manganese remains in the fofm 
of a grayish powder. 


Platinum Metals, Amalgams of. 


The platinum metals can be combined 
with mercury, but the amalgams thus ob- 
tained have not, thus far, found any ex- 
tensive use in the industries, the process 
of electroplating being almost exclusively 
employed in such cases. 


Potassium Amalgams. 


Potassium unites with mercury with 
great violence, and forms an amalgam 
Similar to sodium amalgam. 


Silver Amalgam. 


_ The properties of silver amalgam are 
Similar in most respects to those of gold 
amalgam, but it has a still stronger ten- 
dency to crystallize. Pure silver must be 
used in its preparation, as a content of 
copper would have the same detrimental 
effect upon the character of the amalgam 
as in the case of gold amalgam. 1e 
easiest method of making silver amalgam 
is by the use of silver in powdered form, 
obtained by reducing silver solutions. If 
a solution of nitrate of silver is put into 
a bottle with 10 or 15 parts of water, 
and a few small pieces of sheet zinc, and 
the mixture shaken vigorously for a few 
minutes, the silver will separate in the 
form of a very fine blackish-gray powder, 
which only needs washing and drying to 
be ready for the preparation of amalgam. 
This powder can be directly dissolved in 
the mercury, but it takes some time. A 
quicker method is to heat the mercury 
nearly to the boiling pdint in a crucible, 
and throw in the powdered silver, stirring 
vigorously with an iron rod. Silver amal- 
gam can also be prepared without heat. 
In this method a concentrated solution 
of nitrate of silver (1 part of the nitrate 
in 3 parts of distilled water) is mixed 
with 4 times the quantity of mercury, and 
the liquids combined by shaking. The sil- 
ver will be reduced from the nitrate by 
the mercury, and dissolve in the excess 
of it. If the amalgam is to be used for 
fire silvering, the small quantity of ni- 
trate of mercury adhering to it is of no 
consequence, and it can be used at once. 
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Silver Amalgams.—1.—In the silvering 
of mirrors by the Petitjean method, which 
has almost universally replaced tinning, 
the property of silver in readily amalga- 
mating is taken advantage of, by sub- 
mitting the glass, after silvering, to the 
action of a dilute solution of double cya- 
nide of mercury and potassium, in such a 
manner as to form an amalgam of white 
and brilliant silver adhering strongly to 
the glass. To facilitate the operation, 
and utilize all the silver, while economiz- 
ing the double cyanide, M. Lenoir has 
recommended the following: Sprinkle the 
glass, at the time when it is covered with 
the mercurial solution, with very fine zine 
powder, which precipitates the quicksil- 
ver and regulates the amalgamation. 

2.—The metallurgy of silver also takes 
advantage of the property of this metal 
in combining cold with quicksilver; this 
for the treatment of poor silver ores. 

In the Saxon or Freiberg process for 
treating silver ores, recourse is had to 
quicksilver in the state of amalgam in 
amalgamating casks, in which the ore, 
after grinding, is shaken with disks of 
iron, and with mercury and water. The 
amalgam, collected and _ filtered under 
strong pressure, contains from 30 to 38% 
of silver. It is distilled, either in cylin- 
drical retorts of cast iron, furnished with 
an exit tube immersed in the water for 
condensing the mercurial vapors, or on 
plates of iron, arranged over each other 
along a vertical iron stem, supported by 
a tripod at tle bottom of a tank filled 
with water, and covered with an iron re- 
ceiver, which is itself surrounded with 
ignited charcoal. It should be remarked 
that the last portiors of quicksilver in a 
silver amalgam submitted to distillation 
are volatilized only under the action of 
a high and prolonged temperature. 


Sodium Amalgam. 


Sodium amalgam is not used by itself, 
as it quickly decomposes in thr air into 
caustic soda and mercury. But /t can be 
employed in preparing many other amal- 
gams which cannot be made directly. If, 
for instance, sodium amalgam is broright 
together with a solution of metallic ch'o- 
ride, the other metal in. the combination 
is usually separated from the chlorine by 
the sodium, and at the moment of the 
separation unites with the mercury to 
form an amalgam, while the sodium com- 
bines with the chlorine. The presence of 
a@ very smal! quantity of sodium amalgam 
exerts a very favorable influence upon 
the formation of other amalgams, and by 
its use in the process of obtaining gold 
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and silver by amalgamation considerable 
time is saved and the amalgamation is 
more complete. 

, Sodium amalgam is prepared by melt- 
ing sodium under petroleum and intro- 
ducing the mercury through a very nar- 
row glass tube. oth the metals com- 
bine at once, with a very peculiar noise, 
and the amalgam hardens to a silver-white 
mass, Which, however, must be kept under 
petroleum until it is to be used, to pre- 
vent the oxidation of the sodium. 

If sodium amalgam is put into a solu- 
tion of ammonium chloride, it swells to 
many times its first bulk, rises to the sur- 
face of the liquid, and is converted into 
amalgam of ammonium, which, however, 
is a very unstable compound, quickly de- 
composed into ammonia, hydrogen and 
metallic mercury on exposure to the air. 


Strontium Amalgams. 


These amalgams, washed and dried rap- 
idly, immediately after their preparation, 
and then heated to the nascent red in a 
current. of dry hydrogen, yield a fused 
mass of strontium. 


Tin Amalgam. 


1.—This amalgam was formerly of im- 
portance for making mirrors, but at the 
present day mirrors coated with a thin 
layer of silver are more beautiful and 
cheaper than those prepared with amal- 
gam. Tin has a great affinity for mer- 
eury, Which makes the preparation of the 
amalgam easy. It is only necessary to 
rub the two together, the tin being best 
used in the form of foil or shavings. The 
amalgam will harden in a shorter or long- 
er time, according to the quantity of mer- 
cury ured. 

2—Tin amalgam for filling teeth is 
prepared by rubbing together 1 part of 
tin and 4 parts of mercury, removing the 
excess of mercury by pressing in a leather 
bag and kneading or rubbing. It is a 
flexible mass, which hardens in the course 
of a few days. 

3.—Amalgam for Mirrora.—Amalgam 
for coating mirrors is the completely satu- 
rated compound of the two metals, hard- 
ened in a crystalline form. It is prepared 
directly upon the mirror plate by the fol- 
lowing method. A sheet of tinfoil, some- 
what larger than the mirror, is placed 
upon the silvering table, which has a mar- 
ble top, adjustable by screws to either a 
horizontal or inclined position. After the 
shee» of foil has been spread out, and 
made perfectly smooth, a small : pene 
of mercury is poured over it, and evenly 
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distributed by means of a woolen cloth. 
When the whole sheet has been dampened 
with the mercury, more is poured on, to 
make a layer about % in. deep, and the 
plate of glass, first thoroughly cleansed 
(which is best done with strong soda lye), 
is laid upon it. To do this a strip of 
paper is pushed in between the mercury 
and the layer of amalgam, at one side, 
the edge of the glass Inid upon it, and the 
plate is then pushed slowly forward across 
the table and finally allowed to settle 
down upon it. The table is now slightly 
inclined, so that the mercury can drop 
off and the plate settle firinly against the 
amalgam. When the mercury has ceased 
to run off, except very slowly, soft, thick 
woolen cloths are spread over the plate, 
and weights are put on it, to press out 
all excess of mercury. At the same time 
the table is somewhat more sharply in- 
clined. The weights may be removed in 
about 30 hours, as the amalgam will by 
this time adhere closely to the glass. The 
plate of glass is set up on edge, and a lit- 
tle more mercury will drop off. After 
about four weeks the mirror may be con- 
sidered as finished, 

If curved glass plates are to be made 
into mirrors, the amalgam is prepared 
by itself, and after spreading it as evenly 
as possible upon the plate, the latter is 
heated until the amalgam melts. . 

Great care must be taken to have the 
plates of glass perfectly clean, as the 
amalgam will only adhere to a_ bright 
surface, The cleansing is best per- 
formed by means of washing with 
strong soda lye. Since the process of 
making mirrors by the reduction of silver 
solutions upon the glass has been known, 
and can be quickly and cheaply carried 
out, the use of amalgam is falling more 
and more into disuse, a desirable condi- 
tion in view of the fact that the work is 
very injurious to the health of the work- 
men employed, who must. constantly 
breathe in the fumes of the mercury. 

4.—An amalgam consisting of 2 parts 
of zine and 1 part of tin may be used 
for covering the cushions of frictional 
electric machines. This amalgam is pre- 
pared by first melting the zine and tin in 
a crucible and adding the quicksilver, pre- 
viously heated. 

5.—We have already spoken of the cad- 
mium amalgam employed for plugging 
teeth, an amalgam of 2 parts of quick- 
silver, 2 Bald of tin, and 1 part of cad- 
mium. or the same purpose an amal- 
gam of tin, silver and gold is employed. 
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6.—Amalgam for Tinning.—Small arti- 
eles of iron, as pins, for example, can be 
tinned by first making them bright by 
pickling in an acid, dipping in melted 
tin amalgam, blanching in dilute acid, 
drying and polishing. 


Zinc Amalgam. 


Zinc amalgamates readily with mer- 
cury, it being only necessary to heat the 
latter to the boiling point and add the 
zinc in small pieces. Zine amalgam is 
not employed directly, but is largely used 
in the zinc anodes of galvanic batteries. 
For this purpose it is prepared upon the 
zinc plate itself, by heating the latter to 
about 482 to 500° F., and dipping it at 
once into mercury, after first coating it 
quickly and uniformly with a solution of 
chloride of zinc and ammonia, applied 
with a brush. Amalgamation takes place 
immediately, and the plates thus treated 
give currents of greater strength and con- 
stancy than ordinary zinc plates. 

Zine Amalgams.—The principal em- 
ployment of zinc amalgams is their use 
as a cathode or negative electrode in the 
batteries of Munson, Daniell and Le- 
clanché, This combination is designed to 
render the zine unattackable by the excit- 
ing liguid of the battery with open cir- 
cuit. The action of the mercury is to 
prevent the zinc from forming a large 
number of small voltaic elements when 
foreign bodies are mingled with the 
metal; in a word, the giving to ordinary 
zine the properties of pure zine, and con- 
sequently of causing a great saving in ex- 
pense. For amalgamating a zinc plate it 
is plunged for a few seconds in water 
in which there is 1-16 in volume of sul- 
phurie acid, then rubbing with a copper- 
wire brush which has been dipped in the 
quicksilver. The mercury takes more 
readily on the zinc when, after the zinc 
has heen cleaned with water sharpened 
with sulphuric acid, it is moistened with 
a sclution of corrosive sublimate, which 
is reduced, and furnishes a first very thin 
coat of amalgam, on which the quick- 
silver is immediately fixed by simple im- 
mersion, without rubbing. The zine of 
a battery may be amalgamated by putting 
at the bottom of the compartment con- 
taining each element a little quicksilver 
in such a way that the zinc touches the 
liquid. The amalgamation is effected un- 
der the influence of the current, but this 
process applies only on condition that the 
zinc alone touches the bottom of the ves- 
sel containing the quicksilver, 
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Constant reference should be made to the Index, also to the chapters on 
Cleansing, Glass, Leather, Lapidary Aris, etc.; also to the very full chapter on 
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Academy Board. 


1.—Smooth.—Apply to junkboard a 
coating of size; when dry, spread on thick 
paint with a palette knife. 

2.—Rough.—Size heavy manila paper, 
apply to two sheets a thick coat of paint, 
place the painted sides together, then 
pull them apart. This will give the board 
a roughened surface or tooth. 


Books, To Gild the edges of. 


To gild the edges, the book should be 
put into the press straight, and on a level 
with the cheeks of the press between cut- 
tingboards, the boards of the book be- 
ing thrown back. The press should be 
screwed up very tightly, and any pro- 
jection of the cuttingboards should be 
taken away with a chisel. If the paper 
is unsized, or at all spongy, the edge 
should be sized and left to dry. This 
may be ascertained by wetting a leaf 
with the tongue; if spongy, the moisture 
will sink through, as in blotting paper. 
The edge should be scraped quite flat, 
and perfectly even, care being taken to 
scrape every part equally, or one part 
of the edge will be hollow, or perhaps 
one side scraped down, and this will make 
one square larger than the other. When 
scraped quite smooth and evenly, a mix- 
ture of black lead and thin glair water 
is painted over the edge, and with a hard 
brush it is well brushed until dry. 

The gold is now cut on the gold cush- 
ion. Lift a leaf out of the book with 
the gold knife, lay it on the gold cushion, 
breathe gently on the center of the leaf 
to lay it flat; it can then be cut with 
ease to any size. The edge is now glaired 
evenly, and the gold is taken up with a 
piece of paper previously greased by draw- 
ing it over the head. The gold is then 
gently laid on the edge which has been 
glaired. The whole edge or end being 
done, it is allowed to get perfectly dry, 
which will occupy two hours. 


Before using the burnisher on the gold 
itself some gilders lay a piece of fine pa- 
per on the gold and gently flatten it with 
the burnisher. Books are often treated 
in this manner; they then beeome dull 
gilt. When intended to be bright, a 
waxed cloth should be gently rubbed over 
the surface two or three times before 
using the burnisher. The beauty of bur- 
nishing depends upon the edge presenting 
a solid and uniform metallic surface, 
Without any marks of the burnisher. 

Gilding Books.—White of egg, well 
beaten up, is the ordinary sticking mate- 
rial used by binders to put the gold leaf 
on. The leather back of the book is 
varnished with it, and when dry a strip 
of gold leaf is put on the place where 
the letters or ornaments are to be placed; 
the letters used are common printing 
types (they must be new, however, and 
not been used with printing ink). They 
ure heated a little above the boiling point 
of water, which is easily tried with a 
wet finger, and then they are pressed 
on the gold leaf for a few seconds only, 
when the heating of the albumen, or white 
of egg, under it fixes them to the leather 
of the book. The ornamental figures used 
are commonly made of brass, and manu- 
factured for the use of book binders, while 
the type is screwed in an appropriate 
brass or iron holder, with wooden han- 
dle. The back of a well bound book 
being always round, the proper way of 
putting on the gilded letters and orna- 
ments requires a certain way of manipu- 
lation, which it is best to acquire by vis- 
iting some good bookbinder’s shop in 
the next large city, to see the operation, 
and use your cyes properly so as to get 
all little details. The sides of books be- 
ing flat, it is best to put the letters and 
ornaments under a press. ‘The type is 
put up in a proper form, it is heated, put 
under the press with the varnished side 
of the book, covered with gold leaf on 
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si cece nt ea en 
(Bronzing) 


the right place, 
down. Sometimes the 


preferable. 


Bronzing. 

This term is applied to the process of 
imparting to the surfaces of figures of 
wood, plaster of paris, etc., a metallic 
appearance. This is done by first giv- 
ing them a coat of oil or size varnish, 
and, when this is nearly dry, applying 
with a dabber of cotton, or a camel’s-hair 
encil, any of the metallic bronze pow- 
ers; or the powder may be placed in a 
little bag of muslin and dusted over the 
surface, and afterward finished off with 
a wad of linen. The surface must be aft- 
erward varnished. (See also chapter on 
PAINT, VARNISIHES, etc. ) : 

1.—Mosaic gold is prepared by incor- 
porating and grinding: tin, 16; flower 
of sulphur, 7; mercury, 8; and sal am- 
moniac, 8; then subliming the amalgam. 
A flaky gold-colored powder remains in 
the matrass. ; 

2.—Copper powder is obtained by sat- 
urating nitrous acid with copper and then 
yrecipitating the copper by exposing iron 
ars in the solution. 

3.—Bisulphide of tin has a golden lus- 
ter, flaky texture, and is used for orna- 
mental work, such as paper hangings, and 
as a substitute for gold leaf. 

4.—Dutch foil, reduced to a powder by 
grinding, is also used; and powdered 
plumbago gives an iron-colored shade. 

5.—Another kind is made from verdi- 
gris, 8; putty powder, 4; borax, 2; niter, 
2: bichloride of mercury, 44; grind into 
a paste with oil, and fuse them together. 

§—Another (red): Sulph. copper, 
100; carb. soda, 60; mix and incorporate 
by heat; cool, powder, and add copper 
filings, 15; mix; keep at a white heat 
for 20 minutes; cool, powder, wash, and 


dry. 
7.—Bright yellow: Copper, 83 parts; 
zinc, 17 parts. Orange: Copper, 90 to 
95 parts; zinc, 5 to 10 parts. Copper 
red: Copper, 97 to 99 parts; zinc, 1 to 
3 parts. ; 
.—Bronze powder may be mixed into 
a paint by using japan drier with a small 
percentage of boiled linseed oil. Both 
should be fresh. 
9.—Gold Bronze Powder.—a.—Pure 
gold bronze powder may be made as fol- 
lows: Grind leaf gold with pure honey 
until the leaves are broken up and mi- 
nutely divided. Remove this mixture 








and the press screwed 
ieee pote the 
strip of gold leaf on the face of the type, 
in lace of on the book. This is equally 
good, and, under certain circumstances, 
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from the stone by a spatula and stir up 
in a basin of water; the water will melt 
the honey and set the gold free. Leave 
the basin undisturbed until the gold sub- 
sides. Pour off the water, and add fresh 
instead, until the honey is entirely washed 
away, after which collect the gold on fil- 
tering pans and dry for use. 

b.—A cheaper sort may be made thus: 
Melt 1 Ib. of tin in a crucible and pour 
it on Ib. of pure mercury; when this 
is solid grind it into powder, with 7 oz. 
of flowers of sulphur and %% Ib. of sal 
ammoniac. 

10.—Silver Bronze Powder.—Melt to- 
gether 1 oz. each of bismuth and tin, then 
add 1 oz. quicksilver; cool, and powder. 


Burnt Wood. 


A very old process of decorating wood 
is to burn in the design with needles of 
different shapes, whereby quite artistic 
effects may be produced, and which only 
requires little practice and a steady hand. 
The clean, smooth surface of light wood 
is rubbed down well, and the design 
sketched on lightly, or pounced on, so 
that the plate does not get soiled. Now 
a steel needle, which has been provided 
at the end with a covering of horn or 
wood, is made red hot over an alcohol 
flame. With this needle the sketch is 
worked, so that the design becomes burnt 
in and fixed. If it should be burnt in 
too deeply in places, the spot is rubbed 
with fine glass paper. Platinum points 
come with special outfits, and are more 
effective. 


Canvas, To Prepare for Painting. 


1.—Nail the canvas on the stretcher, 
then give it a coat of thin glue size. Al- 
low this to dry, then apply paint of the 
desired tint with a palette knife. The 
paint should have about the consistency 
of that sold in artists’ tubes. 

2.—White lead, 1 part; whiting, 2 
parts; a small portion of litharge and 
sulphate of zinc for driers; mix with 
equal parts of boiled linseed oil and raw 
linseed, tinted with either brown umber 
or lampblack, for a neutral ground. The 
canvas is tacked upon a stretching frame, 
and sized with weak glue size to which 
a small portion of zinc sulphate is added. 
When dry it is stippled over with some 
driers and raw linseed oil, as thin as pos- 
sible, not saturated. When very nearly 
dry the white lead, whiting, etc., is mixed 
up very smooth, and put upon it very 
thin and smooth with a large palette 
knife, and hatched over with a large 
sash tool, drawing it across one way, and 
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then at right angles, until the face pre- 
sents a face like a piece of fine linen or 
cartridge paper, when it is left to dry. 


Cards, To Gild the Edges of. 


1.—Obtain an extremely thin leaf of 
gold. Put your cards together so that 
the edges are perfectly even. Then place 
in a press, with the exposed edge upper- 
most. Coat the edge with a mixture of 
red chalk and water. The gold is blown 
out from small books, and spread on a 
leather cushion, where it is cut to the 
proper size by a smooth-edged knife. A 
camel's-hair pencil is dipped into white 
of egg mixed with water, and with this 
the partially dry edge is moistened; the 
gold is then taken up on a tip brush 
and applied to the moistened edge, to 
which it instantly adheres. When all the 
four edges have been gilt in this way, 
and allowed to remain a very few min- 
utes, take a burnisher formed of a very 
smooth piece of hard stone (usually blood- 
stone), and rub the gold very forcibly, 
which gives the gold a high degree of 
polish. To silver edges take a brush, dip 
it in a saturated solution of gallie acid, 
and wash the edges; then dip the brush 
into a solution composed of 20 parts ni- 
trate of silver to 1,000 parts distilled 
water. Keep on alternating these solu- 
tions until the edges assume a brilliant 
tint. Then wash with distilled water, and 
dry by free air and heat. 

2—A composition consisting of 4 parts 
of Armenian bole and 1 of candied sugar, 
ground together, with water, to a proper 
consistency, and laid on by a brush, with 
the white of an egg. This coating, when 
nearly dry, is smoothed by the burnisher. 
It is then slightly moistened by a sponge 
dipped in clean water, and squeezed in 
the hand, after which gold leaf is applied. 
Carton-pierre Ornaments. 

Composed of the pulp of paper, mixed 
with whiting and glue, pressed into plas- 
ter piece-molds backed with paper, and, 
when sufficiently set, hardened by drying 
in a hot room. Carton-pierre ornaments 
are stronger and lighter than those made 
of plaster of paris. 


Coin Impressions. 


See impressions of coins may be ob- 
tained by using a mixture of equal quan- 
tities of molten, thinly liquid sulphur and 
infusorial earth and a little graphite. 
Liquefy the mixture by heat, and apply 
with a spoon or spatula to the coin; on 
cooling, an impression of great sharpness 
will result. e graphite prevents the 
impression becoming dull or unsightly. 


(Color Mixing) 





Colored Pencils for Sketching on Glass, 
Porcelain, etc. 


1.—Bleck.—Lampblack, 10 parts ; white 
wax, 40 parts; tallow, 10 parts. 

2.—White—Zine white, 40 parts ; white 
wax, 20 parts; tallow, 10 parts. 

38.—Light Blue—Prussian blue, 10 
parts; white wax, 20 parts; tallow, 10 
parts. 

4.—Dark Blue—Prussian blue, 15 
parts; gum arabic, 5 parts; tallow, 10 
parts. __ 

5.—Yellow.—Chrome yellow, 10 parts: 
wax, 20 parts; tallow, 10 parts. 

The colors are mixed with the fats in 
warmed vessels, levigated with the same, 
and are then allowed to cool until they 
have acquired the proper consistency for 
being transferred to the presses. In 
these {he mass is treated and shaped sim- 
ilarly as the graphite in the presses for 
ordinary pencils. 


Colors Produced by Mixing Pigments. 

According to S. Paris Davis, colors 
may be produced by mixtures of pigments 
as follows: 

Bismarck Brown.—Take carmine, crim- 
son lake and gold bronze, and mix to- 
gether. If a light shade is desired, use 
vermilion in place of carmine. 

Bottle Green.—Dnutch pink and Prus- 
ae blue for ground; glaze with yellow 
ake. 

Brick Color—Two parts of yellow 
ocher, 1 of red and 1 of white. 

Bronze Circen—Five parts of chrome 
green, 1 of black and 1 of umber. 

Brown —Three parts of red, 2 of black 
and 1 of yellow. 

Canary Yclloir.—Five parts of white 
and 3 parts of lemon yellow. 

Carnation KRed.—Three parts of lake 
and 1 of white. 

Chestnut.—Two parts of red, 1 of black 
and 2 of chrome yellow. 

Chocolate.—Add lake or carmine to 
burnt umber, or take Indian red and 
black to form a brown; then add yellow 
to bring about the desired shade. 

Citron.—Three parts of red, 2 of yel- 
low and 1 of blue. 

- Claret.—Red and black, or carmine and 
ue, 

Clay Drab.—Raw sienna, raw umber 
and white lead, equal parts; then shade 
with chrome green. 

Copper.—One part of red, 2 of yellow 
and 1 of black. 

Cream.—Five Pea of white, 2 of yel- 
low and 1 of red, 
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Deep Buff.—The same, with the addi- 


tion of a little red. 


Drab.—Nine parts of white and 1 of 


ber. 
ee eve-—Red, white, blue and yellow. 


Fawn.—Hight gor i of white, 1 of red, 


2 of yellow and 1 of umber. 


Flesh._—Eight parts of white, 3 of red 
shaded with 


and 8 of chrome yellow. 
French Gray.—White, 


ivory black. 


French Red.—This color is simply In- 
dian red, lightened with vermilion and 


glazed with carmine. 


Gold.—White and yellow, shaded with 


red and blue. 


Grass Green.—Three parts of yellow 


and 1 of Prussian blue. 


Green.—Blue and yellow, or black and 


yellow. 


Jonquil Yellow.—Mix flake white and 


chrome yellow, and add vermilion or car- 
mine. 

Lead.—Bight parts of white, 1 of blue 
and 1 of black. 

Lemon.—Five parts of lemon yellow 
and 2 of white. 

Light Buff.—Yellow ocher, tinted with 
white. 

Light Gray—Nine parts of white, 1 
of blue and 1 of black. 

Lilac.—Four parts of red, 3 of white 
and 1 of blue. 

Maroon.—Three parts of carmine and 
2 of yellow. 

Medium Gray.—Eight parts of white 
to 2 of black. 

Oak.—F ive parts of white, 2 of yellow 
and 1 of red. 

Olive.—Wight parts of yellow, 1 of blue 
and 1 of black. 

Olive Brown.—One part of lemon yel- 
low with 3 parts of burnt umber. Change 
the proportions for different shades. 

Peach Blossom.—HEight parts of white, 
1 of red, 1 of blue and 1 of yellow. 

Pea Green.—Five parts of white and 1 
of chrome green. 

Pearl.—White, black and red, in pro- 
portions to suit the taste. 

Plum.—Two parts of white, 1 of blue 
and 1 of red. 

Portland Stone——Three parts of raw 
umber, 3 of yellow ocher and 1 of white. 

Purple—The same as lilac, but dif- 
ponents proportioned; say 2 parts of 

ue, 

Rose.—Five parts of white and 2 of 
carmine. 

Salmon.—Five parts of white, 1 of yel- 
low, 1 of umber and 1 of red. 

Snuff.—Four parts of yellow and 2 of 
Vandyke brown. 
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Stone.—Five parts of white, 2 of vel- 
Be Ma 1 La burnt ae A es 
raw.—Five parts of yellow 
white and 1 of red. 2 1 2 of 
Tan.—Five parts of burnt sienna, 2 of 
yellow and 1 of raw umber. 
Violet.—Similar to lilac, but more re¢ 
than purple. 
Willow Green—Five parts of white 
and 2 of verdigris. 


Compositions. 
See also chapter on Rusper, Gutta 
PERCHA AND CELLULOID. 
1—A mass for molding, according to 
a process patented by Heinrich Sommer, 
of Griinberg, in Silesia, can be prepared 

by first making a mixture of about 2-5 
chalk, rather more than 44 burnt gypsum, 
and a small quantity of zinc white; then 
a second mixture of 1-3 boiled linseed, 
1-5 poppy oil, 1-5 varnish, 1-5 strongly 
hydrated boiled glue, about 1-10 to 1-12 
chalk with a small addition of zinc white 
and gypsum, and combining these two 
mixtures, before use, in the proportion of 
2:1 or 3:1. 

2.—Beerit is a material discovered by 
Sculptor Beer in Paris for the production 
of castings of the smallest and also of 
the largest dimensions, the outlines and 
tracing displaying, in both cases, a sharp- 
ness never obtainable with plaster. The 
casting, in about 3 hours after being run 
into the mold, is perfectly hard and com- 
plete, and but seldom requires working 
over. Reerit is said to be composed of 
100 parts of marble dust, 10 to 25 parts 
of pulverized glass, and 5 to 10 parts 
of pulverized, screened lime, mixed with 
water glass. 

8.— Substitute for Plaster of Paris.— 
Best whiting, 5 Ib.; glue, 2% Ilb.; linseed 
oil, 5 | Heat these materials, and 
mix them thoroughly. After this com- 
pound has cooled, lay on a stone which 
is covered with powdered whitening, heat 
until the mass is tough and firm. Cover 
with wet cloths to keep moist. Orna- 
ments may be made of this material by 
pressing it into a mold with a screw 
press. It becomes very hard after a time. 


Cotton, To Gild. 

The cotton should be spread with glue, 
dried, then coated with a thick solution 
of parchment size, and dried again thor- 
oughly. Then apply the gilding. 


Copying Paper. 

1—The following is communicated to 
the Polytechn. Notizblatt by E. Dieter- 
ich, in regard to the method he employs 
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for making the copying paper which has 
obtained so good a reputation in Ger- 
many. The manufacture may be divided 
into two parts, viz., the production of 
the color and the application of the same 
to the paper. For blue paper, Dieterich 
uses exclusively the blue color known as 
Paris blue, as covering better than any 
other mineral color. Ten kgm. of the 
same are coarsely ground, and mixed with 
20 kgm. of ordinary olive oil; 0.25 kgm. 
of glycerine is then added. This mixture 
is exposed for a week in a drying room 
to a temperature of 40 to 50° C., and 


then ground as fine as possible in a paint 
The glycerine softens the hard 
paint and tends to make it more easily 
diffusible. Tben Dieterich melted 0.5 kgm. 


mill. 


of yellow wax with 7.5 kgm. of ligroine, 
and added to this 3 kgm. of the blue mix- 
ture, mixing slowly at a temperature of 
30 or 40° C. The mass is now of the 
consistency of honey. It is applied to 
the paper with a coarse brush, and after- 
ward evenly divided and polished with a 
badger’s-hair brush. The sheets are then 
dried on a table heated by steam. This is 
done in a few minutes, and the paper is 
then ready for shipment. The quanti- 
ties mentioned will be sufficient for about 
1,000 sheets of 50x90 centimeters, be- 
ing a day’s work for two girls. For black 
paper aniline black is used in the same 
proportion. The operation must be car- 
ried on in a well ventilated room pro- 
tected from fire, on account of the com- 
bustibility of the material and the nar- 
cotic effects of the ligroine. The paper 
is used by being placed between two 
sheets of paper, the upper one receiving 
the original, the lower one the copy. 

2.—Permanently Moiat Copying Paper. 
—A perpetually damp copying paper, al- 
ways ready for use, is described in T'he 
Paper Trade Journal. It is prepared by 
dissolving 1 Ib. of chloride of magnesium 
in a moderate quantity of warm or cold 
water—about 1 Jb. When dissolved, ap- 
ply this solution with a brush to ordinary 
copying paper, whether in book form or 
otherwise, or preferably by means of cloth 
pads saturated with the liquid; then place 
these pads between any suitable number 
of leaves; apply pressure, at first very 
moderate, until the absorption by the pa- 
per is complete; then remove the cloth 
pads and apply with the press a strong 
pressure. It is then ready for use. Paper 
prepared by this process will remain per- 
manently moist under ordinary tempera- 
tures, and if made dry by an extraordi- 
nary heat, will regain its moisture upon 
being subjected to the common atmos- 
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phere. One advantage of this method is 
that the sheets of paper will not adhere 
to each other, as is frequently the case 
when the paper is prepared with com- 
pounds containing glycerine, etc. The 
above process is patented. 


Draughting. 

Conventional Sectioning.—Our engrav- 
ing illustrates a set of conventional sec- 
tions prepared originally for use in the 
Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering, 
of Cornell University. They were pre- 
pared by Mr. J. S. Read, in charge of 
mechanical drawing and locomotive de- 
sign in this institution. Our engraving 
is made from his new book, entitled “A 
Course in Mechanical Drawing,” which 
has just been published by John Wiley 
& Sons. It is, of course, not intended 
that the sections should be used on either 
rough or hurried drawings, but they will 
be useful in all cases where well finished 
and artistic drawings are required. Fig. 
1 shows a conventional method of draw- 
ing sectional rock, wall, and water. When 
no color is to be used, as in tracings for 
blueprint making, the rocks are shaded 
with India ink, and no color is used. A 
No. 175 Gillott pen is recommended. For 
colored drawing the groundwork is made 
of gamboge or burnt umber, and the water 
is represented by a wash of Prussian 
blue. No. 2 shows a conventional method 
of representing marble. The whole sec- 
tion is thoroughly wet, and then each 
stone is streaked with Payne’s gray. 
Building stone is shown in the opposite 
corner, and is made with a light wash 
of T’ayne’s gray, the shading being added 
with ruling and writing pens. Fig. 8 
shows the method of representing earth. 
The body is made by washing with India 
ink and neutral tint with India ink in 
irregular penned lines. Our engraving 
shows four kinds of timber. No. 3 is 
chestnut, and is made by a ground wash 
of gamboge with a little crimson lake 
and burnt umber. The colors for grain- 
ing in the sections of the chamber should 
be crimson, and consist of burnt umber, 
Payne’s gray, and crimson lake, in equal 
but sufficient quantity to make a con- 
trast with the ground color. Fig. 5 shows 
black walnut, and consists of a ground 
of Payne's gray, burnt umber, and crim- 
son lake in equal quantity, using the same 
mixture, with the addition of some burnt 
umber, for the graining. Fig. 6 shows 
hard pine. It is colored with a light wash 
of crimson lake, burnt umber and gam- 
boge, and in equa! parts witb a graining 
mixture of crimson lake and burnt um- 
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ber. Woods in general are shown in 
Wig. 4, which should be colored with a 
Nght wash of burnt sienna, and grained 
with a writing pen and a dark mixture 
of burnt sienna and India ink. The other 
sections are solid wash colors, and do 
not call for special comment. Various 
other conventional sections are clearly 


shown in the engraving. 
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thickish paper, as smooth as possible, a 
little fareer than the intended illustration, 
is heated by laying it, with proper pre- 
cautions against being injured, on the 
top of a stove, and a piece of beeswax 
is rubbed over it until the paper is com- 
pletely covered with a thin coating. A 
piece of glass, the size of the paper, is 
blackened by being held over a candle, 
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STANDARD CONVENTIONAL 


Draughting Paper—Water, 15 parts; 
powdered tragacanth, 144 parts; dissolve, 
aud strain through gauze, Stretch the 
paper on a board, apply the mixture 
smoothly to it. The paper thus treated 
will take either oil or water colors, 


Drawing Paper. 


Astronomical Drawing Papcr.—Felix 
Plateau describes in Les Mondes an in- 
genious process for drawing on paper 
white lines on a black ground—a method 
frequently used for astronomical illustra- 
tions—by means of which both author and 
artist are able to judge of the effect of 
such an illustration before putting it into 
the hands of the engraver. A piece of 





SECTIONS FOR DRAWINGS.. 


and, when thoroughly cooled, it is laid 
on the waxed paper and rubbed thor- 
oughly with the fingers, the result being 
that the blackened surface is produced on 
the paper, on which any design can be 
traced with a needle for the finer lines, 
or the back of a steel pen for the thicker 
ones, 

Blue Drawing Paper.—The blue draw- 
ing paper of commerce, which is fre- 
quently employed for technica] drawings, 
is usually little durable. For the pro- 
duction of a very serviceable and strong 
drawing paper the following process is 
recommended. Mix a solution of: Gum 
arabic, 2 c. cm.; ammonia iron citrate, 
3 c. cm.; tartaric acid, 2 c. cm.; distilled 
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water, 20 c. cm. 


lution of potassium  ferrocyanide, 


half an hour. 
dark violet, place in water for 


c.cm., until it turns dark blue. 

Creascs Out of Drawing Paper or 
Drawings, To Remove.—Place the draw- 
ing face downward on a sheet of smooth 
white paper, cover with another sheet, 
slightly dampened; iron with an iron 
moderately warm. Engravings may be 
treated in the same way. 

Firing on Drawing Boards.—Take a 
sheet of drawing paper and damp it on 
the back side with a wet sponge and 
clean water. While the paper is expand- 
ing take a spoonful of wheat flour, mix 
with a little cold water, and make it 
a moderately thick paste; spread the 
paste around the edge of the drawing 
paper 1 in. wide with a feather, then 
turn the drawing paper over and press 
the edges down on the board. After this 
take four straight pieces of deal wood, 
% x24 in. wide, place them on the edge 
of the drawing paper, and put a large 
book or heavy weight on each corner to 
make the paper adhere firmly to the board. 
In about an hour’s time the paper will 
be straight and even, and quite ready for 
executing a drawing. When the drawing 
is finished take a sharp knife and raise 
one corner of the paper, then take a scale, 
run it around the edges, and the paper 
will come off easily. Turn it over and 
take the dry paste off with a knife, and 
all will be perfectly clean, and no paper 
will be wasted. 

4—Oil Spreading, To Prevent.—Dis- 
solve %4 oz. of clear gelatine in 6 oz. of 
hot water, strain, and apply to paper. 
Let it get dry before painting. 

3.—Prepared Paper.—Paper prepared 
so that a brass pointer leaves a black 
mark on it. Dissolve 4%, oz. of pure so- 
dium sulphide and ¥% oz. of sodium hypo- 
sulphite in 1 qt. of rain water; filter the 
solution, and with it uniformly moisten 
the surface of the paper; then dry the 
latter under pressure between clean blot- 
ting paper. 

6.—Transparent.—a.—Dissolve a given 
quantity of castor oil in 1, 2 or 3 vol- 


10 










After still adding 4 
c.cm. of solution of ammonia with a oe 
c.cm.; distilled water, 10.0 c.cm., and 
allow the mixture to stand in the dark 
Apply the preparation on 
the paper by means of a soft brush, in 
artificial light, and dry in the dark. Next, 
expose the paper to light until it appears 
10 sec- 
onds, air a short time, wash with water, 
and finally dip in a solution of eau de 
javelle, 50 c.cm.; distilled water, 1,000 
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umes of absolute alcohol, according to the 
thickness of the paper, and apply with a 
sponge. The alcohol evaporates a few 
minutes, and the tracing paper is ready 
for immediate use. The drawing or trac- 
ing can be made either with lead pencil 
or India ink, and the oil removed from 
the paper by immersing it in absolute al- 
cohol, thus restoring its original capacity. 
The ink used must be of the waterproof 
variety. 

b.—An American trade paper recom- 
mends saturation with benzine. In a lit- 
tle while the absorbed liquid is again dis- 
persed by evaporation, and no evidence 
of the treatment remains. 

7.—Washable.—Any kind of paper is 
lightly primed with glue or another suit- 
able binder, to which a finely powdered 
inorganic body, such as zinc white, chalk, 
lime, or heavy spar, as well as the desired 
coloring matter for the paper, are added. 
Next, the paper thus treated is coated 
with soluble glass—silicate of potash or 
of soda—to which small amounts of mag- 
nesia have been admixed, or else it is 
dipped into this mixture, and dried for 
about 10 days in a temperature of 25° 
C. (77° F.). Paper thus prepared can 
be written or drawn upon with lead pen- 
cil, chalk, colored crayons, carbon, India 
ink, and lithographic crayon, and the 
writing or drawing may be washed off 
20 or more times, entirely or partly, 
without the paper changing materially. 
Hence, paper treated as indicated pre- 
sents the advantage of great economy in 
schools, especially schools of designing. 
In making designs and sketching plans, 
ete., it offers the convenience that any- 
thing wrong may be readily and quickly 
removed with a moist sponge and imme- 
diately corrected, since the washed places 
can be worked on again at once. This 
paper is preferable to the heavy slates 
used in teaching writing and drawing, 
and is commendable for that purpose, if 
only for the reason that it can be given 
any color not tiring the eye. 


Drawings. 


1.—Chalk Drawings, Tio Fia.—Dissolve 
40 parts of alum and 20 parts of isin- 
glass in 2,000 parts of rain water by 
boiling ; strain the mixture through linen, 
and add to it about 250 parts of alcohol. 
The paper may be dipped in the liquid, or 
the latter can be poured over it. 

2.—Diagrams for Lantern Use.—Take 
thin, transparent sheet zylonite, or cel- 
luloid, and wash thoroughly with water. 
When dry, rub with fine whiting to re- 
move all grease. Drawings or writing 
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can now be placed on the zylonite as eas- 


ily as on paper. Tracings can be readily 
made which are better than those on 
gelatine. Clamp the finished work be- 
tween two glasses $4 x4 in., and bind 
the edge with paper. 

8.—Fizing Drawings.—a.—Immerse the 
drawing in skimmed milk. A special fix- 
ative is sold for the purpose by dealers 
in art materials. Collodion, # very thin, 
might be used with advantage; often used 
for manuscripts. 

b.—F low with very thin collodion. 

c.—Two tablespoonfuls of rice, boiled 
in 1 pt. or 1% pt. of water; strain, and 
pass the drawing quickly through the li- 
quid; use a large flat dish for the liquid. 

d.—Prepare water starch in the man- 
ner of the laundress, of such strength as 
to form a jelly when cold, and then ap- 
ply with a broad camel’s-hair brush, as in 
varnishing. The same may be done with 
thin cold isinglass water or size, or rice 
water. 

4.—Mounting and Varnishing.—Paste 
the drawing on the background. Flour 
paste is as good as any; and when it is 
dry, size the surface with a solution of 
gum arabic or white glue. When that 
is dry, use any varnish you please. For 
a delicate picture or drawing, dammar 
varnish is the best; but it must be ap- 
plied rapidly to secure an even surface. 

§.—Slounting on Linen.—The linen or 
calico is first stretched by tacking it 
tightly on a frame or stretcher. It is 
then thoroughly coated with strong size, 
and left until nearly dry. The sheet of 
paper to be mounted requires to be well 
covered with paste; this will be best if 
done twice, leaving the first coat about 
10 minutes to soak into the paper. After 
applying the second coat place the paper 
on the linen and dab it all over with a 
ea cloth, Cut off when thoroughly 
dry. 

8.—Varnishing.—a.—Put a drop or two 
of acetic acid in the ink, and when the 
oes is dry, varnish with mastic var- 
nish. 

b.—-Boi] parchment cuttings until a size 
is produced. 


Engravings, To Bleach Copper Plate. 


Stir 0.5 part of chloride of lime with 
2 parts of water, add 8 parts more water, 
stir the fluid during 2 hours, 5 or 6 times, 
allow it to settle, and pour off the clear 
fluid; dilute with 3 parts of clean water. 
Lay the copper-plate print between two 
frames covered with linen, then in a box 
pour the chloride of lime solution over 
it, and leave it standing from half an 
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hour to,an hour. Allow the fluid to run 
out at the bottom of tbe box, pour in 
clean water several times, take out both 
frames, dry partially, remove upper frame 
and press the print between cardboard 
sheets, 


Engravings, To Clean. (See also INDEX.) 


Mounting. —Strain thin muslin on a 
frame, then carefully paste on it the en- 
#raving, so as to be free from creases: 
afterward, and when dry, give the en- 
graving two coats of thin size (made by 
putting oa piece of glue the size of a 
small nut into a small cupful of hot 
water); finally, when this dries, varnish 
the engraving with a varnish known as 
white hard. (See also DRAWINGS.) 


Flowers, How to Make Wax. 


1—This affords a pleasant way of 
passing time, and is useful. Use only the 
purest virgin wax, entirely freed from all 
extraneous matters. Wax that is either 
granular or friable must be rejected. It 
is generally melted in vessels of tinned 
iron, copper or earthenware. To render 
it ductile, fine Venice turpentine, white, 
ure, and of an agreeable odor, is added. 
‘he mixture is constantly stirred with a 
glass or wooden spatula. All contact with 
iron must be avoided, and if the vessels 
are of that material they must be well 
and carefully tinned. When stiff leaves 
are to be executed, 2 parts of spermaceti 
are added to 8 parts of wax, to give 
transparency. Much care and tact are 
needed in coloring the wax. The colors 
being in fine powder, are made into a 
paste by adding, little by little, essence 
of citron or lavender. When the tritura- 
tion is perfect this paste is mixed with 
melted wax, stirring rapidly all the while: 
and while the mass is still liquid it is 
poured into molds of pasteboard or tinned 
iron, of the shape of tablets, and is then 
ready for use. Sometimes it is passed 
through fine muslin as it flows into the 
molds. 

Another method is to tie up the color 
in a muslin bag, and wave it about among 
the molten wax until the desired tint is 
obtained. To combine colors it is only 
necessary to have 2 or 3 bags containing 
different colors, and to employ as much 
of each as shall have the desired effect. 
These bags, far from being spoiled by 
dipping in wax already containing other 
shades, have only to be rinsed in pure 
water to fit them for coloring other wax. 
The colors most in use in wax flower 
making are pure forms of white lead, 
Vermilion, lake, and carmine, ultramarine, 
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cobalt, indigo, and Prussian blue, chrome, 
Naples yellow, and yellow ovcher. Greens 


and violets are chiefly made from mix- 
tures of the above. 

The wax being prepared, the manufac- 
ture of the artificial flowers is carried on 
in two ways. The first consists in steep- 
ing liquid wax in little wooden molds 
rinsed with water, around which the wax 
forms in a thin layer, so as to take the 
form of the mold, and thus to present, 
when detached from it, the appearance 
of the whole or part of a flower. In 
this way lilac and other simple blossoms 
are obtained with much rapidity. 

The branches are also executed with 
wax, softencd by heat, and molded with 
the fingers, round a thread of wire. 

As for leaves and petals, they are cut 
out of sheets of colored wax of the proper 
thickness. ‘These sheets are glossy on one 
side and velvety on the other. 

To express the veining of leaves they 
are placed in moistened molds and pressed 
with the thumb sufficiently to get the im- 
pression, which is accurately copied from 
nature. 

The petals are made to adhere simply 
by pressure; the leaves are placed on a 
little foot stalk and the latter fastened 
to the stem. 

The manner of procuring molds for the 
accurate imitation of leaves is as follows: 
A natural leaf of the plant it is wished 
to imitate is spread out on a flat surface 
of marble, for example. It is lightly but 
equally greased with olive oil, and sur- 
rounded with a wall of wax, which must 
not touch it. Then in a small vessel 
containing a few spoonfuls of water a 
few pinches of plaster of paris are to be 
thrown, and briskly stirred till the liquid 
has the consistency of thick cream. This 
is poured over the leaf. and left till it 
is well hardened. It is then lifted up and 
the leaf detached, when it will be seen 
that the plaster has taken a perfect im- 

ression of every vein and indentation. 

uch molds are rendered far more dur- 
able if they are impregnated, while warm, 
with drying oil. This gives them greater 
solidity, and prevents their crumbling 
from frequent immersion in water. 

It is necessary to impress strongly on 
all amateur wax flower makers the ne- 
cessity for having all tools and molds 
completely moistened with water, other- 
wise the wax will be constantly adhering, 
and preventing neatness of workmanship. 

2.—Get a sheet of glass, 18 in. square. 
Put some soft soap in hot water, in a 
bath, and stir it until it lathers. Warm 
some of the wax, as for fruit, adding a 
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little balsam fir; color according to the 
work in hand. When the soap-water In 
the bath is blood-warm, and the wax 
melted and colored, steep the glass in 
the water, take it out, plunge it into the 
warm wax, and when it has an even coat 
of wax on it plunge it into the water 
again, so obtaining a smvoth sheet of 
wax. Lay this on the board, dry it, and 
lny a natural leaf on it, making the veins 
on the wax with the thumbnail. Cut out 
the shape of the leaf with a sharp pen- 
knife, and curl by bending over the fin- 
ger or back of the hand. Join the leaves 
by the aid of fine wire, and mount un- 
der a glass case. Practice in) making 
leaves will Jead to the making of flowers, 
which are more diflicult than fruit or 
leaves, as there are no molds. Take a 
rose, for instance; every Jeaf has to be 
made separately, of very thin wax, and 
joined by wire. Keep on trying, however, 
as the same wax will do over and over 
again. The following short table serves 
as a guide to coloring. “Cast” means the 
color the wax should be made while warm, 
“Applied” means put on dry after fruit 
is completed. Always get a fine specimen 
to copy: 





Frult or Article 


ee oe ee - —-- 


| Applied 





Cast 


ChromeyellowiGreenish 
touches 

Chromeyellow/G@ reenIish 
touches 


Apples 


Banana Melon 


Cherries White or pale/Touched up 
yellow with lake 
Egg Plums Chrome yellow | Touched up 
greenish 
Filberts Green 
Oranges Different parts 
yellow and 
red lead well 
mixed in the 
wax before 
casting 
Pears Yellow Touched up to 
nature 
Plums Prussian blue 
and red well 
mixed before 
casting 
Pineapple Yellow Experiment 
with gam- 
boxe 
Pomegranate Burnt umber {Touched up 
with purple 
Peach White Touched up 
with chrome 
yellow and 
lake 
An Egg White Touched up 
with chalk 


leanliness is indispensable; not a parti- 
cle of dirt must be near the work. In 
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mixing the plaster, always remove all 
traces of one lot before preparing the 
next. 


Fruit, How to Make Wax. 

The necessary things include 4 lb. of 
medium sand, a large pie dish, a pudding 
basin, a wooden spoon, and a small table 
knife. For the mold obtain a 7-lb. bag 
of best fine plaster of paris; for the model 
3 or 4 lb. of best white wax. It will also 
be necessary to have a small quantity of 
each of the following dry colors: Prus- 
sian blue, ultramarine blue, carmine, 
chrome yellow, rose pink, purple, scarlet 
powder, No. 1 chrome green, No. 2 chrome 
green, and any other colors that taste 
may suggest. One bottle of balsam fir 
and some fine wire will also be needed. 
Begin by making a lemon. Take the 
basin, and stand a lemon upright in it; 
surround the Jemon evenly with sand till 
exactly half has been covered, so that one- 
half projects from an even layer of sand. 
Now encircle the visible half of the lemon 
by a band of pasteboard 2 in. high, and 
exactly 1 in. larger in circumference than 
the fruit. In the pie dish mix enough 
plaster of paris to the thickness of a stiff 
cream to cover the half of the lemon 
with a coat % in. thick. Having got it 
to the right thickness, pour it over the 
half lemon, taking care that an even coat 
is deposited. The cardboard circle will 
prevent the plaster running away. Leave 
it alone until it is hard enough to handle, 
then take it up gently, take out the fruit 
without tjuring the fine indentations of 
the peel in the interior of the shell, re- 
move any sand that may be clinging to 
the base of the half mold, and make in 
the rim of it four holes, each large enough 
to hold a pea. Grease the rim and holes 
with a little oil and fat, mixed; replace 
the lemon in the mold exactly as it was 
when removed, taking great care in that 
respect; fix a card rim around the outer 
edge of the half mold, and the mold can 
then be completed. Wash from the uten- 
sils all traces of the previous plaster; this 
is most important. Mix fresh plaster, 
and pour it over the other half of the 
lemon, taking care that this is as thick 
as that previously mixed. The fruit is 
now completely coated with plaster. Let 
this dry as before; when it is ready, in- 
sert a knife between the joints and pry 
it apart without damaging the interior; 
take out the fruit, and the mold is com- 
plete. Tet the mold rest for half an 
hour. Casting the wax is the easiest part 
of the business. Melt in a covered basin 
enough wax nearly to fill one of the 
halves of the mold, and while it is warm 
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well mix with it sufficient chrome yellow. 
Now take the mold and immerse it in 
hot water for a minute; then add a lit- 
tle balsam fir to the wax, and pour it into 
one of the half molds. Fix the other 
half on, and, taking the mold in the 
hands, press the halves together, and 
shake the whole in such a way that the 
wax is run evenly over the interior of 
the mold. Do this for a few minutes, 
then plunge the hands, with the mold, 
into cold water, and leave it there for 
two minutes; take it out, open the mold, 
and the lemon will be complete, unless 
it is desired to touch up the ends with 
No. 2 chrome green. In this way almost 
anything that is moldable—including 
fruits, nuts, vegetables, etc.—may 
made; and wax-working is not only in- 
structive and pleasant, but, in the hands 
of a smart person, remunerative. 

Gilding. 

See also chapter relating to GLASS, 
LEATHER, etc.: also PicTruRE FRAMES, 
MARBLE, etc., in this section. The spe- 
cial chapter relating to LAPIDARY ARTS, 
HIoRN, BONE, etc., should be consulted, as 
well as the Index. 

Oil Gilding.—This species of gilding 
may be divided into several operations. 

1.—The surface is prepared by a coat- 
ing of white lead in drying oil. 

2.—Another coat is given, made with 
calcined white lead or masiscot, ground in 
linseed oil and turpentine; three or four 
coats of this mixture are often given, ob- 
serving to carefully smooth off each coat 
with pumice or shave grass before the 
application of the following ones. 

3.—The gold color, or paint, is next 
applied. It is usually very adhesive gold 
size, or the bottom of the pot or dish in 
which painters wash their brushes. For 
this purpose it is thoroughly ground and 
strained. 

4.—When the gold color becomes par- 
tially dry, and sufficiently tenacious, the 
gold Jeaf is applied, and pressed on with 
a wad of cotton, wood, or a soft brush. 

Oil Size for Gilding —Grind calcined 
red ocher with the best and oldest drying 
oil. and mix with it a little oil of tur- 
pentine when used. When the work is 
to be gilded, first give it a coat of parch- 
ment size, then apply the above size, 
where requisite, either in patterns or let- 
ters, and let it remain till, by touching 
it with the finger, it feels just sticky; 
then apply the gold leaf, and dab it on 
with a little piece of cotton; in about an 
hour wash off the superfluous gold with 
& sponge and water, and when dry var- 
nish with copal varnish, 
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Size for Bronzing and Gilding.—A com- 
bination of asphaltum. drying oil and 
spirits of turpentine will be found useful 
as a size for bronzing and pale gilding. 
A size for cloth, silk, etc., may be made 
by taking a little honey mixed with thick 
glue. This is to be reduced to a proper 
consistency, and it then has the effect 
of giving a fine bright luster. 

Waz, Gilder's, Production of.—For the 
production of various colorings of gold 
in fire gilding, the respective places are 
frequently covered with so-called gilder's 
wax. Same consists of mixtures of vari- 
ous chemicals which have an etching ac- 
tion in the red heat upon the bronze 
mass, thus causing roughness of unequal 
depth, as well as through the fact that 
the composition of the bronze is changed 
somewhat on the surface, a relief of the 
gold color being effected in consequence 
of these two circumstances. The gilding 
wax is prepared by melting together the 
finely powdered chemicals with wax ac- 
cording to the following recipes: 


I. IF. IY. 1IV. V. 
Yellow wax....... 32 32 32 96 36 
Red chalk........ 8 24 18 48 18 
Verdigris ........ 2 4 18 32 18 
Burnt alum....... o- @ ie her oe 
Burnt borax...... «+ o-» 2 1 =3 
Copper ash....... .. 4 6 20 8 
Zine vitriol....... e+ «. ««. o2 18 
Green vitriol...... .- «e«- ee Ll 6 


Glass. 


Bronze Drawing on Glass Platcs.— 
After the glass has been polished clean, 
take a solution of isinglass, the same as 
used for gilding, and by means of a soft 
otter’s-hair brush apply it quickly to the 
glass. It is, of course, understood that 
the solution must be carefully filtered. 
Then the glass is held by the corners, 
obliquely over the flame of a lamp, so 
that the fluid runs off until it is per- 
fectly dry. The position must not be 
changed, otherwise ridges will be produced 
on the surface. When the glass has been 
prepared in this manner write firmly on 
it. By this means, lettering, etc., in mi- 
croscopic proportions, can be done. It 
is best to use a drawing pen. The glass 
remains perfectly clear and clean, and it 
is not necessary to wash it off. Aquarelle 
colors may also be used, and, for outlin- 
ing, India ink. (See also special chapter 
on GLAss.) 


Granite, Gilding on. 
Apply a coat of size and then two or 
three coats of size and fine powdered 
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whiting. Let each coat dry, and rab down 
with fine glass paper before the next is 
applied. Then go over it thinly and even- 
ly Pie gold size, and apply the gold 
eaf. 


Lithographic Paper. 

_ To prevent ink from adhering to and 
sinking into lithographic paper, which 
would render a perfect transfer to the 
stone impossible, the following plans are 
used: 

1—Cont the paper with 3. successive 
layers of sheep‘s-foot jelly, 1 of cold starch 
and 1 of gamboge. The first coat is ap- 
plied by a sponge dipped in the hot so- 
lution of jelly, thinly but very evenly 
over the whole surface: the others are 
applied in succession, each previous one 
being allowed to dry first. When the 
paper is dry it is smoothed by passing 
through the lithographic press. 

2.—Cover rather strong unsized paper 
with a varnish composed of 120) parts 
starch, 40 of gum arabic, and 20 of alum. 
Make a moderate paste of the starch by 
boiling, dissolve the gum and alum_ sep- 
arately, and then mix all together. When 
well mixed, any hot, with a flat, smooth 
brush, to the leaves of paper. Dry, and 
emooth by passing under the press. 

3.—This paper, which is written upon 
with lithographic ink, may he prepared 
by either of the following formulw: Take 
starch, 6 0z.; gum arabic, 2 0z.; alum, 1 
oz. Make a strong solution of each, sep- 
arately, in hot water, then mix the whole, 
and strain the liquor through gauze. It 
must he applied to one side of the paper 
while still warm by means of a soft brush 
or sponge. <A_ second or third coating 
may he given as the preceding one be- 
comes dry. The paper is finally pressed 
to render it smooth. 

4.—The paper must first receive 3 coats 
of thin size, 1 coat of good white starch, 
and 1 coat of a weak solution of gamboge 
in water. The ingredients are to be ap- 
plied cold with a sponge, and each coat 
allowed to dry before the next is ap- 
plied. 

Maps. 

Backing Maps with Muslin.—Stretch 
your muslin (ordinary cotton stuff) on 
a wooden stretcher by means of tacks, 
cover your map on the back with an even 
and thin coat of good boiled starch or 
flour paste, or other sticking material, no 
matter what, if it only sticks. Lay the 
map on the cloth, only taking care to 
do this smoothly and to avoid wrinkles; 
rub it evenly down after temporarily cov- 
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ering the place you rub with a piece of 
clean paper, so as to avoid friction over 
the map itself. Let it dry, and the work 
is done. In order to avoid wrinkles, it 
is quite essential to let your paper map, 
after being covered with the starch paste, 
soak for a few minutes, so as to give 
the paper a chance to expand from the 
moisture. It will then, while contract- 
ing from the drying, obtain a very smooth- 
ly stretched surface. Bookbinders al- 
ways carefully observe this when pasting 
papers on book covers, etc. 

1.—Map Colors—Blue.—A weak mix- 
ture of sulphate of indigo and water, to 
which add a small quantity of gum. 

2.—Green.—Dissolve crystals of verdi- 
gris in water, and add a small quantity 


of gum. 

3.—Red.—Make a decoction of Brazil 
dust in vinegar and a small quantity of 
gum and alum; or make an infusion of 
cochineal and add a little gum. 

4.—Yellow.— Dissolve gamboge in wa- 
ter, or make a decoction of French ber- 
ries, strain, and add a small quantity of 
gum arabic. 

1—T7'o Mount Maps.—Stretch smooth 
factory cloth upon a frame and coat it 
with glue size. Before this dries apply 
a strong flour paste to the back of the 
map and lay it smoothly on the cloth. 
Let it remain until perfectly dry. If 
the map is to be varnished, apply two 
or three conts of isinglass size, and after 
it becomes thoroughly dry flow on a coat 
of varnish consisting of balsam of fir 
diluted to the proper consistency with tur- 
pentine. 

2.—Stretch the muslin on a flat table, 
tacking the edges, if necessary ; spread the 
paper face downward on another table, 
and rub it over with perfectly smooth 
flour paste. If necessary, the paste must 
be passed through a fine wire sieve. If 
property made, this will not be required. 

hen lift the paper and place it, paste 
side downward, on the muslin. Lay an- 
other piece over it, and rub it down with 
the hand. 

Relief aioe ti pe you have a 
map of a section of country on which 
are marked contour lines, made by pass- 
ing horizontal] planes at vertical] distances 
of 10 ft., or any other distance. Take 
sheets of cardboard so that the thickness 
shall represent 1 ft., then 10 superposed 
will give 10 ft. The thickness of the 
cardboard is, of course, the unit of your 
scale, both vertical and horizontal. Now 
cut out pieces of cardboard of the same 
size and shape as the horizontal space 
embraced by the different contour lines. 
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Then on your map draw in between the 
contour lines and approximately paralle. 
to the nine other lines, and cut pieces of 
cardboard corresponding to them. Super- 
pose these in their regular order, and you 
have the rough formation in relief of 
your map. The pieces of cardboard are 
pasted together and carefully pressed to 
keep the whole mass uniform. Then 
smear wax over the whole, in order to 
make a smooth surface. Different col- 
ors will represent roads, grass, rivers, etc. 
Trees or forests can be represented by 
dried green moss. Houses and other build- 

ings and constructions are made of wax. 

In the practical work of making such 

a map, other details may come up, but 

they will generally be such as will pre- 

sent little difficulty to any one at all con- 

versant with modeling. The chief diffi- 

culty lies in procuring maps with contour 

lines marked on them. 


Marble. 


Artificial—A new process by L. Beau- 
mel has for its purpose the production 
of imitation of statuary marble, onyx, 
and other multicolored kinds of stone. 
The mass used consists of alum and heavy 
apar (barium sulphate), with the addi- 
tion of water and the requisite pigments. 

The following proportions have been 
found to be very serviceable: Alum, 
1,000; heavy spar, 10 to 100; water, 100; 
the amount of heavy spar being governed 
by the degree of translucence desired. 

The alum is dissolved in water with 
the use of heat. As soon as the solution 
boils mix in the heavy spar, stirred with 
water and the pigment: boil down until 
the mixture has lost about 3% of its 
weight, at which moment the mass ex- 
hibits a density of 34° B. at a tempera- 
ture of 100° C. Allow to cool, with con- 
stant stirring, until the substance is semi- 
liquid. 

The resultant mass is poured into a 
mold covered on the inside with several 
layers of collodion, and the cast permitted 
to cool completely in the mold, where- 
upon it is taken out and dried entirely 
in an airy room. Subsequently the ob- 
ject may be polished, patinized, or fin- 
ished in some other way. 


Gilding Letters on.—Apply a coating 
of size first, then apply successively sev- 
eral coats of size thickened with whiting, 
until a good face is produced. Let each 
coat eo and rub it down with fine glass 
paper before applying the next. en 
go over the marble thinly and evenly 
with gold size. Apply the gold leaf, and 
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burnish with an agate. 
good effect. 


Modeling Compounds and Waxes for 
Artistic Purposes. 

1.—Clay.—Knead dry clay with glycer- 
ine instead of water, work thoroughly 
with the hands, moisten work at inter- 
vals of 2 or 3 days, keep covered with 
an old piece of rubber cloth to prevent 
evaporation of moisture. 

2.—Sculptor’s Putty—Mix 200 parts 
of dry clay or powdered soapstone with 
100 parts of wheat flour; stir the mix- 
ture carefully into 300 parts of melted 
white wax. not too hot. If desired, the 
mass may be colored at pleasure. The 
so-called “modeling clay” may be made 
by kneading dry clay with glycerine in- 
stead of water. The mass must be worked 
thoroughly with the hands, and moistened 
at intervals of 2 or 3 days. To prevent 
evaporation, it should be kept covered 
with a piece of rubber cloth. 

3.—War.—a.—Yellow wax, 16 0z.; corn 
starch, 8 oz.; Venice turpentine, 4 0z.; 
olive oil, 1 oz.; Venetian red, 1 oz. Melt 
the wax and oil, to which add the corn 
starch and Venetian red, constantly stir- 
ring; lastly add the Venice turpentine. 
Pour the mixture in thin layers upon 
greased tiles, and when cold remove and 
roll into bundles. 

b.—In the following the first column 
gives the proportions for a soft wax, the 
second for a harder one 


White wax... ..ccessecuee 

Lard eeoeteeeneeenee eeonne e 8 4 

Venice turpentine......... 8 ¢ 

Burgundy pitch........... 8 T 
OlGE 4445 sis sueee eee See 8 8 


The soft wax is used for large models, 
the hard for small ones. Any earthy 
color may be used. 

c.—For summer use: White wax, 20 
parts; soft turpentine, 4 parts; benne oil, 
1 part: cinnabar, 2 parts. 

d.—For winter use: White wax, 10 
parts; soft turpentine, 3 parts; benne oil, 
1 part; cinnabar, 1 part. 

e.—Work up pure beeswax, either the 
natural yellow or bleached, as desired, 
in twice its weight of spirit of turpen- 
tine. Color with yellow or red ocher, or 
with alkanet. Put the ochers into the 
turpentine at the same time as the wax, 
steep the alkanet in the essence for 12 
hours or so before, and decant off the 
clear-colored liquid. No heat is used. 


; The gold leaf 
must be applied several times to give a 
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f.—Melt 20 oz. best white wax, and 
while it is cooling mix with 1 oz. of 
flake white. 

g.—Best yellow wax, 50 parts; Venice 
turpentine, ¢ parts; lard, 3% parts; bole 
elutriated, 36 parts; mix, and knead thor- 
oughly. 

h.—White wax, melted, and mixed with 
lard to make it workable. In working 
it the tools used, the board or stone, are 
moistened with water to prevent its ad- 
hering: it may be colored to any desirable 
tint with a dry color. 

ii—Engravers’ Border Wax.—(1)— 
Beeswax, 1 part; pitch, 2 parts; tallow, 
1 part. 

(2)—Rosin, 3 0z.: beeswax, 2 02.; 
sweet oil, q. s. Incorporate thoroughly 
by heat, turn into cold water, and work 
thoroughly with the hands; if brittle, melt 
agnin, and add more oil. 

k.—Engraving Wax.—The following is 
said to be a good receipt for map en- 
graving wax: Linseed oil, 4 0z.; gum 
benzoin, 1% 02.: white wax, % 02z.; boil 
two-thirds. 

1.—Impression Wax.—Temper paraffine 
wax with olive oil to suit conditions. Mix 
a little whiting with it while hot. 

m.—epairing War Dummica—For re- 
pairing cracks in the face, etc., of wax 
dummies, a suitable composition may be 
made by melting 3 parts of white wax 
with, say, 1 part of clarified lard. More 
or less lard will make it softer or harder, 
as desired. If it is wished to be of the 
same general tone as the figure, the neces- 
sary color, in dry powder, may be added 
in melting; or the new work may be 
made to match afterward with dry color 
and a camel's-hair brush. If the repair 
is in the mouth, eyebrows, etc., tube oil 
color may be necessary. A few drops of 
balsam fir added to the wax will prevent 
it from melting in the sun. The tools 
for smoothing down should be of polished 
boxwood, or better, of bone; in form they 
are like the human thumb, but on a 
smaller seale. Such modeling tools can 
be bought at the larger tool shops and 
of artists’ colormen. Failing anything 
better, a rounded toothbrush handle will 
serve the purpose. Wetting the tool will 
prevent the wax sticking. 


Molds. 


1.—Alloys.—Plaster of paris, mixed 
with equal parts of powdered pumice- 
stone, makes a fine mold for casting fus- 
ible metals. The same mixture is useful 
for incasing articles to be soldered or 
brazed. Casts of plaster of paris may be 
made to imitate fine bronzes by giving 
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them two or three coats of shellac var- 
nish, and when dry applying a coat of 
mastic varnish and dusting on fine bronze 
powder when the mastic varnish becomes 


sticky. 


2.—Blackening for Molds.—Charcoal 
powder, or, in some instances, fine coal 


dust. 


gelatine. 


ter. 


be unaffected by moisture. 


b.—Take the very best glue you can 
get, place it in plenty of cold water at 
night; the next morning take it out, and 
you will find it swollen; the water it has 
absorbed during the night is sufficient to 
melt it by heat; mix then as much thick 


glycerine with it as you had glue, and 
keep the vessel containing them in a steam 
or water bath till all the water is about 
evaporated, and till you have left as much 
in weight as the weight of the dry glue 
and the ayes taken together, amount- 
ed to. ou will then have a compound 
of glue and glycerine which will never 
dry, and a mold made of it can be used 
over and over again. 
c.—A good gelatine mold may be made 
in the following manner: Soak the best 
white glue in cold water for 24 hours, 
then drain off all the water. Melt the 
soaked glue in a water-jncketed kettle, 
then pour the glue upon the object, the 
latter being incased in a lead or paste- 
board box. Let it cool for 12 hours, then 
separate the cast from the object. If 
the object be a statuette, a thread should 
be attached to the back, and extended out 
of the mold at both ends, so that it may 
be used for cutting open the mold after 
it has cooled, to permit of taking out the 
statuette. A good material for a mold 
is made in the following way: Dissolve 
20 parts of fine gelatine in 100 parts of 
hot water, and add % part of tannin 
and the same amount of rock candy. It 
is said that a mold made of gelatine or 
glue alone may be made more durable by 
povring over it a solution of bichromate 
of potash in water, 1 part of bichromate 


3.—Gelatine.—a.—Allow 12 oz. of gel- 
atine to soak for a few hours in water 
unti] it has absorbed as much as it can, 
then apply heat, by which it will liquefy. 
If the mold is required to be elastic, add 
3 oz. of molasses and mix well with the 
If a little chrome alum (pre- 
cise proportions are immaterial) be added 
to the gelatine, it causes it to lose its 
property of being again dissolved in wa- 
A saturated solution of bichromate 
of potash, brushed over the surface of 
the mold, allowed to become dry, and 
afterward exposed to sunlight for a few 
minutes, renders the surface so hard as to 
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to 10 parts of water, and afterward ex- 
posing it to sunlight. Most objects re- 
quire oiling slightly before being covered 
with glue or gelatine. 

4.—Parafine Molds for Plaster Casts.— 
Prepare the specimen or preparation, 
making it as clean as possible; place on 
oiled paper, in a position that will show 
it to advantage. Soft projections may be 
held in position with threads suspended 
from a frame or from a heavy cord 
stretched across the room. Paraffine, melt- 
ed in a water bath, is painted over the 
preparation with a soft brush, the first 
layer being put on with single and quick 
strokes, that the rapid cooling of the par- 
affine may not cause the brush to adhere 
to the preparation, thus drawing the soft 
tissues out of place, until the mold is 
formed about % in. thick; all undercuts 
must be well filled. When the mold is 
hard it can be readily separated from 
the preparation; it is then well washed 
with cold water. Stir fine dental plaster 
into cold water to the consistency of 
cream, pour into the mold and out again 
several times, so that there will be no 
air bubbles on the surface, then fill the 
mold and let it stand until hard. Place 
the whole in a vessel containing boiling 
water until the paraffine is all melted; 
wash with clean boiling water. When 
the cast is thoroughly dry it may be 
nainted with oil colors by coating it first 
with shellac varnish. Casts of any part 
of the body may be made from a living 
subject if the parts are not too sensitive 
to bear the heat of the paraffine, which 
is about 150° F. 

5.—Statuary.—The flexible molds re- 
ferred to are prepared as follows: Glue, 
8 Ib.; molasses (New Orleans), 7 Ib. 
Soak the glue overnight in a small quan- 
tity of cold water, then melt it by heat 
over a salt-water bath, stir until froth 
begins to rise, then add and stir in brisk- 
ly the molasses, previously heated. Con- 
tinue to heat and stir the mixture for 
about half an hour, then pour. 

6.— Waa.— Whether the beeswax have 
Stearine in it or not, it is best to pre- 
pare it in the following manner: Put 
some common virgin wax into an earthen- 
ware pot or pipkin, and place it over a 
slow fire; and when it is all melted stir 
into it a little white lead (flake white), 
or black lead (plumbago), say about 1 
oz. white lead to 1 Ib. wax; this mixture 
tends to prevent the mold from cracking 
in the cooling, and from floating in the so- 
lution; the mixture should be remelted 
two or three times before using it for the 
first time. Rosin has been recommended 
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as a mixture with wax, mixtures of 
which, in various proportions, have been 
used with success; but when often used, 
decomposition or some change takes place, 
which makes the mixture granular and 
flexible, rendering it less useful for tak- 
ing molds. When rosin is used, the mix- 
ture, when first melted, should be boiled, 
or nearly so, and kept at that heat until 
effervescence ceases; it is then to be 
poured out upon a flat plate to cool, after 
which it may be used as described. 


Paper. 

Gold Leaves, To Apply.—Glaire, which 
is pure albumen, is sometimes used. It 
is made by shaking up the white of an 
egg with a few drops of ammonia and 
drawing off the clear liquid, which has 
subsided on standing. This is painted 
on the lines, and by slight heat, as of a 
hot iron, the leaf adheres. Gold size is 
used on thick paper, or thick gum arabic 


water may be used. The illuminators of 
to-day cannot get as good results as did 


The 


the old workers of the Middle Ages. 
old gilding is never equaled now. 


Paper Casts from the Antique. 


This method of obtaining facsimiles of 


sculpture in basso-relievo is very easy. 
Stiff, unsized, common white paper is best 
adapted for the purpose. It should be 
well damped, and, when applied to sculp- 
ture still retaining its color, not to 1n- 
jure the latter care should be taken that 
the side of the paper placed on the fig- 
ures be dry; that is, not the side which 
has been sponged. The paper, when ap- 
plied to the sculpture, should be evenly 
patted with a napkin folded rather stiffly ; 
and if any part of the figures or hiero- 
glyphics be in intaglio, or elaborately 
worked, it is better to press the paper 
over that part with the finger. Five min- 
utes is quite sufficient time to make a 
cast of this description; when taken off 
the wall it should be laid on the ground 
or sand to dry. 


Papier Maché. 

1—The following are the ingredients 
necessary to make a lump of papier 
mfché a little larger than an ordinary 
baseball, and weighing 17 oz.: Wet pa- 
per pulp (dry paper, 1 oz.; water, 3 oz.), 
4 oz. averdupois; dry plaster of paris, 8 
oz. averdupois; hot glue, % gill, or 4% 
tablespoonfuls. 

While the paper pulp is being prepared 
melt some best Irish glue in the glue pot, 
and make it of the same thickness and 
general consistency as that used by cabi- 
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netmakers. Measure the different in- 

gredients to be used, until the result 

teaches you what good papier mfiché is 

like, and after that you can be guided 

by your judgment as you proceed. On 

taking the paper pulp from the water 

give it a gentle squeeze, but by no means 

squeeze it as dry as you can. Now put 

it in a bowl, put over it 3 tablespoonfuls 

of your hot glue, and stir the mass up 

into a soft and very sticky paste. Next 

add your plaster of paris, and mix it 

thoroughly. By the time you have used 

about 3 oz. of the plaster the mass is so 

dry and thick you can hardly work it. 

Now add the remainder of your glue, 
work it up again until it becomes sticky 

once more, then add the remainder of 
your plaster. Squeeze it vigorously 
through your fingers to thoroughly mix 
the mass, and work it until it is free 
from lumps, is finely kneaded, and is 
sticky enough to stick fast to the surface 
of a planed board when you rub it a bit 
on it by firm pressure of the finger., If 
it is too dry to stick fast, add a few 
drops of either glue or water, it makes 
little difference which, and work it up 
again. When the paper pulp is poor, and 
the maché is inclined to be lumpy, lay 
the mass upon a smooth board, take a 
hammer and pound it hard to grind it 
up fine. 

If the papier mfché is not. aticky 
enough to stick fast to whatever a bit of 
it is rubbed upon, it is a failure, and 
requires more glue. In using it the mass 
should be kept in a lump, and used ag 
soon as possible after it is made. Keep 
the surface of the lump moist by means 
of a wet cloth laid over it, for if you do 
not, the surface will dry rapidly. If you 
wish to keep it overnight, or longer, wrap 
it up in several thicknesses of wet cot- 
ton cloth and put it under an inverted 
bowl. If it should by accident or delay 
become a trifle too stiff to work well, add 
a few drops of water to the mass, pound 
it with the hammer, and work it over 
again. If you wish to keep a Jump for 
a week, to use daily, add a few drops of 
glycerine when you make it, so that it 
will dry more slowly. 

The papier mAché made when the ahove 
formula was prepared had the following 
qualities: When tested by rubbing be- 
tween the thumb and finger, it was sticky, 
and covered the thumb with a thin coat- 
ing. (Had it left the thumb clean it 
would have been because it contained too 
much water.) When rubbed upon a pane 
of glass it stuck tightly, and dried hard 
in three hours without cracking, and 
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could only be removed with a knife. When 
spread in a layer as thin as writing pa- 
per it dried in half an hour. A mass 
actually used dried hard enough to coat 
with wax in 18 hours, and, without crack- 
ing, became as hard as wood; yet a simi- 
lar quantity wrapped in a wet cloth and 
placed under an inverted bow! kept soft 
and fit for use for an entire week. 

Such are the qualities of first-class pa- 
pier mfché, and the method of produc- 
ing it. 

2.—Papier maché is obtained from old 
paper, and the like, made into a pulp 
by grinding with milk of lime or lime 
water, and a little gum dextrin or starch. 
This pulp is then pressed into form, coat- 
ed with linseed oil, baked at a high tem- 
perature, and finally varnished. The pulp 
is sometimes mixed with clay (kaolin), 
chalk, ete.; and other kinds are made of 
a paste of pulp and recently slaked lime. 
This is used for ornamenting wood, etc. 

3.—LPulped Paper Molded Into Forms. 
—It possesses great strength and light- 
ness. It may be rendered partially water- 
proof by the addition of sulphate of iron, 
quicklime and glue, or white of egg to 
the pulp; and incombustible by the addi- 
tion of borax and phosphate of soda. The 
panier mfché tea trays, waiters, snuff 
ioxes, etc., are prepared by pasting or 
gluing sheets of paper together, and sub- 
mitting them to powerful pressure, by 
which the composition acquires the hard- 
ness of board when dry. Such articles 
are afterward japanned, and are then per- 
fectly waterproof. 

4— A duroble and inexpensive method 
of employing papier m&ché as a substi- 
tute for mattings, carpets, etc., is as fol- 
lows: After the floor has been thoroughly 
cleaned, the holes and cracks are then 
filled with paper putty, made by soaking 
newspaper in a paste made of wheat flour, 
water, and ground alum; that is, to 1 Ib. 
of such flour are added 3 qt. of water 
and a tablespoonful of ground alum, these 
being thoroughly mixed, With this paste 
the floor is uniformly coated, and upon 
this a thickness of manila or hardware 
paper is placed; or, if two layers are 
desired, a second covering of paste is 
gpread on the first layer of manila pa- 
per, and then the second thickness of 
paper is put on, and the whole allowed 
to become perfectly dry; on this being ac- 
complished, another surface of paste is 
added, succeeded by a layer of wall pa- 
per of any style or pattern desired. On 
the work becoming entirely dry, it is 
covered with two or more coats of siz- 
ing, made by dissolving 14 lb. of white 
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glue in 2 qt. of hot water, and when 
this has dried, a coat of hard oil finish 
varnish. 

5.—Paper is pulped in a mortar (or 
pulping engine) and mixed with ordinary 
glue size thinned somewhat with hot 
water. Remove the pulp and let it par- 
tially drain upon a linen-covered frame. 
Put a quantity of this into the mold 
under strong pressure, and let it remain 
until it becomes hard enough to handle. 
A counter mold is used in casting such 
thin sheets. Plaster molds are too fra- 
gile, Casts in type metal or fusible metal 
are much better. 

6.—For papier maché furniture the fol- 
lowing method of manufacture is fol- 
lowed: The pulp is prepared, consisting 
for the most part of waste papers broken 
up in the engine, and run into drainers. 
This half stuff is then taken and molded 
into the required form, and after drying 
is varnished and polished. Articles made 
in this way are termed papier mfaché, 
and very light and durable tables, chairs, 
trays, and numberless other articles of 
furniture, are produced at very smali 
cost. The principal objection to this sub- 
stance is that it has not the same power 
of retaining a firm hold of nails, screws, 
etc., which is possessed by wood, so that 
for articles requiring hinges, or other 
similar arrangements, it is not so suit- 
able. It may be turned in a lathe or 
molded to any shape in the condition of 
pulp, so that it is very suitable for arti- 
cles made in one piece only; it is also 
susceptible of a considerable amount of 
ornamentation by inlaying with mother- 
of-pearl and other substances, which is 
easily done when the article is in the 
damp, soft state. 

7.—Articles, so named, are produced 
by pressing the pulp of paper between 
dies, or by pasting paper in sheets upon 
models. The articles, when dry, are var- 
nished, japanned, and ornamented. By 
the first method a variety of cheap arti- 
cles is manufactured in Paris; the mate- 
rials for the pulp, viz., paper and paste, 
being supplied by the bill-stickers, whose 
bills, having served the purposes of ad- 
vertisement, are pulled down and taken 
to the factory, mashed in water, and 
pressed in molds. The second method is 
the superior of the two, and is thus con- 
ducted at Birmingham: Paper of a por- 
ous texture, saturated with a solution 
of flour and glue, is applied to an iron, 
brass or copper mold, of somewhat small- 
er size than the object required; repeated 
layers of this paper are Re on with glue, 
a drying heat of 100° F. being applied 
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after every new coat. When a sufficient 
thickness is attained the shell is removed 
from the mold and planed and filed to 
shape. About 10 layers are used for or- 
dinary tea trays, more or less for other 
articles, according to requirements. A 
stoving varnish mixed with lampblack is 
next laid on, and the article is stoved. 
Several coats of varnish are added, with 
a stoving after each (see Japanning). 
When sufficiently covered with this prep- 
aration the inequalities are removed with 
pumice-stone, and the artist applies the 
ornament in bronze powder, gold or color. 
Several coats of shellac varnish are then 
put on, and the article is stoved at a heat 
of 280° F. The surface is polished with 
rotten-stone and oil, and brought to a 
brilliant gloss by hand-rubbing. 

8.—Papier mifché used for decorative 
purposes is prepared by laying sheets of 
brown paper one over the other, with a 
coat of glue between every two layers. 
This mass of paper is pressed into a 
metal mold of the ornament required; 
the molded paper being trimmed to shape, 
a composition of the pulp of paper mixed 
with rosin and glue is put into a mold 
in a thin layer; the paper is again in- 
serted and pressed upon the pulp com- 
position, which adheres to it and produces 
a sharp, well defined ornament. 

9.—Two modes of making articles of 
papier mfché are adopted, either by glu- 
ing or pasting different thicknesses of pa- 
per together, or by mixing the substance 
of the paper into a pulp and pressing it 
into molds. The first mode is adopted 
principally for those articles, such as 
trays, in which a tolerably plain and flat 
surface is to be produced. Sheets of 
strong paper are glued together, and then 
so powerfully pressed that the different 
strata of paper become as one. Curva- 
tures may be given while the material is 
damp, by the use of presses and molds. 
Articles such as snuff boxes are made 
by gluing pieces of paper cut to the size 
of the top, bottom and sides, one on an- 
other, round a frame or mold, which is 
afterward removed. 

Articles made of pasteboard have a fine 
black polish imparted to them in the fol- 
lowing manner: After being done over 
with a mixture of size and lampblack, 
they receive a coating of a peculiar var- 
nish. Turpentine is boiled down until it 
becomes black, and three times as much 
amber in fine powder is sprinkled upon 
it, with the addition of spirit or oil of 
turpentine. When the amber is melted 
some sarcocolla and more spirit of tur- 
pentine are added, and the whole is well 
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stirred. After being strained, this var- 
nish is mixed with ivory-black and ap- 
plied in a hot room, on the papier mfché 
articles, which are then placed in a heated 
oven. Two or three coatings of the binck 
varnish will produce a durable aud glossy 
surface, impervious to water. 

10.—Papier mfché, properly so called, 
is that which is pressed into molds in the 
state of a pulp. This pulp is generally 
made of cuttings of coarse paper, boiled 
in water, and beaten in a mortar till they 
assume the consistency of a paste, which 
is boiled in a solution of gum arabic or of 
size to give it tenacity. The molds are 
carved in the usual way, and oiled, and 
the pulp is poured into them, a counter 
mold or core being employed to make the 
cast nothing more than a crust or shell, 
as in plaster casts. In some manufacto- 
ries, instead of using cuttings of made 
paper, the pulp employed by the paper 
maker is, after some further treatment, 
poured into the molds to produce papier 
mfché ornaments. 

Papier mfiché has now, in some cases, 
superseded the carved and composition or- 
naments employed to decorate picture and 
glass frames; but it is in the ceilings and 
walls of rooms and the interiors of public 
buildings that papier mfché is found most 
valuable. Plaster and composition orna- 
ments are ponderous; garved ornaments 
are costly; but those of papier mAché are 
light and of moderate price. Maps in re- 
lief are also occasionally made of papier 
mfché,. Paper roofs have been occasion- 
ally used. Sheets of stout paper are 
dipped in a mixture of tar and pitch, 
dried, nailed on in the manner of slates, 
and then tarred again; this roof is water- 
proof, but, unfortunately, very combus- 


tible. 


Parchment Paper and Vegetable Parch- 


ment. 

In the manufacture of parchment pa- 
pers certain mixture proportions of water 
and acids, a definite temperature and du- 
ration of the mixing must not be neg- 
lected, the conversion occurring only un- 
der certain conditions. (Gaines employs 
a mixture of 2 parts concentrated sul- 
phuric acid and 1 part water; probably 
parts by volume are here indicated. Ac- 
cording to Hofmann, the limits of dilu- 
tion may be between % volume and 4 
volume of water to 1 volume of pure 
sulphuric acid. Dullo recommends 1,000 
parts of sulphuric acid to 125 parts of 
water. If we mix 1 1. of sulphuric acid, 
or 1,834 grams, with 250 c. c. of water, 
or, what is the same thing, 1,000 grams 
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of oi} of vitriol with 136 Mec of water, 
we obtain an acid of 1.754 specific grav- 
ity, or 68° Bé. In the second mixing 
proportion, which is described by Hof- 
mann as just admissible, 1 1. of sulphu- 
ric acid, or 1,834 grams, is mixed with 
00 c. c. of water; or, what is the same 
thing, 1,000 grams of oil of vitriol with 
273 grams of water; in this case, after 
cooling, the acid will have a specific grav- 
ity of 1.659, or 58° Bé. If we take the 
mean between these two values, we shall 
have an acid of 60° Bé., as made by 


chemical factories by evaporation in lead 
pans, proportionately cheaper than the 


concentrated acid can be applied, which 


probably is best to work with, and en- 
ables one to avoid the exceedingly trouble- 
f large quantities of acid 
The temperature of the acid 
should not be above 60° F.; a somewhat 
will do no harm, 
whereas at a higher heat the paper may 
into a slimy mass. he 
period of contact between paper and acid 
must not be long; it must be gauged to 
some extent by the thickness of the pa- 
For thin papers 5 seconds suffices ; 
even the thickest do not require more than 
Immediately after the pa- 
per has been removed from the acid it 
must be put in water, and washed, with 
constantiy fresh water, until] it no longer 
To be certain 
that all acid has been neutralized, the 


some mixing o 
with water. 


lower temperature 


be dissolved 


per. 


seconds. 


shows a trace @6f acid. 


paper may be finally passed through a 
weakly alkaline bath and then washed 
again. In wholesale manufacture, as in 
a factory, the unsized, endless web of 
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tion. After the last washing the paper 
passes between a pair of felted rollers, in 
order to be freed as far as possible from 
water, then, kept tight by drying felts, 
between the drying cylinders, and before 
it is perfectly dry, through a calendering 
press, the rolls of which are heated by 
steam. During the drying care must be 
taken to maintain high tension in the 
breadth, parchment paper wrinkling at 
this stage to a much greater extent than 
ordinary paper, and it may acquire an un- 
even surface, if this is not obviated by 
stretching. If it is desired to produce 
particularly thick parchment paper, two 
paper webs are carried separately into 
the acid bath, but on leaving the acid, 
caused to pass between the first pair 
of rolls, before they enter the water, they 
are passed together between the compres- 
sion rolls. The two sheets will then ad- 
here so closely together that they can 
by no means be separated. 

Coloring.—1.—Prepare the parchment 
with pounce, as for writing. Use ordi- 
nary water colors mixed with alum water. 
The alum makes the parchment take the 
paints readily. Go over the part to be 
painted quickly with the color. It is 
best to have the parchment on a slanting 
surface, as then the water does not soak 
in so much. Parchment does not cockle 
unless wet through. 

2.—Green.—Boil 8 parts of cream of 
tartar and 30 parts of crystallized verdi- 
gris in 500 parts of water; when this so- 
lution is cold pour into it 4 parts nitric 
acid. Moisten the parchment with a 
brush, and then apply the above liquid 


evenly over its surface. The necessary 
surface finish is given with white of egg, 
or mucilage of gum arabic. 

3.—When the plans on deeds (parch- 
ment) are colored so that the coloring 
is a flat wash of water color over a large 
surface, a little fine whiting should be 
rubbed over the parchment, and the sur- 
face dusted over; the color can then be 


paper, wound as a reel, is passed through 
a lead-lined vessel, about a lead-covered 
roller, submerged in the acid. After 
emerging from the acid it is passed be- 
tween a pair of rollers, which, by mod- 
erate pressure, express the superfluous 
acid, which flows back into the first re- 
ceptacle. F‘rom here it is passed in the 


same manner through several vessels con- 
tnining water, into the Jast of which a 
continuous supply of fresh water is pour- 
ing. To remove the last trace of free 
acid it is then passed through a recep- 
tacle the water in which, by means of 
an addition of ammonia renewed from 
time to time, is kept always weakly al- 
kaline. It is finally passed again through 
clean water. The more thorough the 
washing before it enters the alkali bath, 
the less ammonia will be used; it is there- 
fore to the interest of the manufacturer 
to make the washing as perfect as pos- 
sible, so that the ammonia bath may 
be a more useful than necessary precau- 


laid on evenly, provided the colorist has 
had sufficient previous practice in color- 
ing ordinary drawings. If the parchment 


has been handled much, a little oxgall 


mixed with the color will make it go on 
more evenly. Very old or badly pre- 
pared parchment may show spots where 
the color goes through. The skin should 
be left lying flat after coloring, and not 
dried before a fire. Do not attempt to 
color on parchment until sufficient prac- 
tice has been obtained to do perfect work 
on drawing paper. Some draughtsmen 
cannot color without causing even the pa- 
per to cockle. 
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Drumhead Parchment.—The following 
is the best way to preserve and clean a 
goatskin that is to be used for a drum- 
head. ‘The skin should first be soaked 
for several days in a solution of lime and 
water, and the hair removed by shaving 

ni The skin should 
then be nailed tightly, flesh side out, to 
a board, and the fleshy and rough parts 
removed; this may be done with a lo 

e 
skin should next be sprinkled with chalk 
and rubbed down with a smooth piece 
of pumice-stone until perfectly smooth, the 
refuse being washed off; it is then al- 
It may be again rubbed 
after 
which it should be taken off the board 
and again nailed on, but with the hair 
side out, any roughness on that side be- 
ing also smoothed with pumice-stone. The 
skin should finally be removed and worked 
backward and forward over a round piece 
of wood till it becomes supple and smooth. 

Fastening Parchment to Polished Sur- 
faces.—To fasten parchment paper to pol- 
ollowing ce- 
ment, which, when made, shovld be kept 
Macerate in a 
small quantity of water, in separate ves- 
sels, 4 oz. of gum arabic and 1 oz. of 
gum tragacanth, and well stir the latter, 
when it gets swollen and softened, a 

ix 
the two gums, and filter the whole through 
linen, and then add slightly more than 
1 gill of glycerine in which 0.9 oz. of 
Add water 
to bring the bulk of the whole up to 


with a sharp knife. 


set spokeshave and a steel scraper. 


lowed to dry. 
down with smooth pumice-stone, 


ished surfaces employ the 


in well corked bottles: 


til it is homogeneous throughout. 


thymo] has been dissolved. 


about 1% pt. 

Imitation Parchment Paper.—Most of 
the artificial or imitation parchment pa- 
pers are made from sulphite cellulose, or 
pulp, with additions of glue and sulphate 
of alumina, the sulphite cellulose made 
according to Mitcherlisch’s process, owing 
to its long, strong fibers, being best adap- 
ted for the purpose. Other manufactur- 
ers use a mixture of sulphite of cellu- 
lose and straw pulp, also sized; others, 
again, use sulphite cellulose without size, 
but add a little sulphuric acid in the 
Holland engine. The following recipes 
have been successfully employed in prac- 


tice: 

1.—Sulphite cellulose, 60% : soda cellu- 
lose, 25% ; wood pulp, 15%. Fully sized, 4 
parts size, 5 parts sulphate of alumina 
to 100 parts of ald stuff. The paper is 
admittedly good, but not of the best 
quality. 

_2.—Sulphite cellulose, 100%, fully 
sized; glue and sulphate of alumina, 5 
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parts each to 100 parts of dry stuff. The 
result is the ordinary parchment paper 
imitation. 

3.—Sulphite cellulose II, 100% ; 2 parts 
of sulphuric acid diluted with water, are 
added to each 100 parts of dry stuff in 
the Holland engine. The paper made 
from second quality sulphite cellulose is 
of coarse appearance, but is very much 
like parchment. 

4.—Sulphite cellulose, 60%; straw 
pulp, 40%; size, 4 parts; sulphate of 
alumina, 4 parts to 100 parts of dry stuff. 
A very bright-colored paper, clearly trans- 
lucent. 

5.—Sulphite cellulose, 60%: straw 
pulp, 40%; size, 4 parts; sulphate of 
aus: 3 parts to 100 parts of dry 


stuff. 

6.—Sulphite cellulose, 60%: straw 
pulp, 40%; size, 3 parts; sulphate of 
alumina, 3 parts to 100 parts of dry 
stuff. 

7.—Sulphite cellulose, 70%: straw 
pulp, 80%; size, 3% parts; sulphate of 
elumne, 3 parts to 100 parts of dry 
stuff, 

8.—Sulphite cellulose, 100%; size, & 
parts; sulphate of alumina, 5 parts; stear- 
ine, 2 parts to 100 parts of dry stuff. 
The paper is good, and more greasily 
brilliant than the others. The stearine, 
in No. VIII, is to be chopped into small 
pieces, mixed with warm water, and in 
this form added to the stuff in the Hol- 
land engine. According to experience, 
the paper made according to No. VIII, 
with the addition of stearine, has been 
found best for the different purposes, 

9.—Of the greatest importance in the 
manufacture of artificial parchment pa- 
per is the grinding in the Holland engine. 
The stuff must be ground long, to a 
smeary paste, and before discharging into 
the tub thoroughly beaten up—after ele- 
vating the engine roller—for 4 to % 
hour. On the machine it must be moder- 
ately shaken and heavily pressed. No 
worn-out felts must be used, and the dry- 
ing felts must be tightly stretched to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, any formation 
of blisters in the paper; the drying must 
also proceed as slowly as possible, other- 
wise the paper will readily shrink or 
wrinkle. It is advisable, at the first cyl- 
inder, or, better still, at the first and 
second, to allow on each side of the paper 
web a strip of paper 4 centimeters (about 
6 in.) wide, to run completely around 
the cylinder, on which the two_edges of 
the wet paper web can lie. This pre- 
vents too rapid a drying at the edges, and 
a consequent blistering of the entire pa- 
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parchment in a strong lye of wood ashes, 
often wringing it out, until you find it 
becomes transparent; then strain it on 
a frame and let dry. This will be much 
improved if, after it is dry, you give it 
a coat, on both sides, of clear mastic var- 
nish, diluted with spirits of turpentine. 

Vegetable Parchment.—v.—Is made by 
dipping ordinary paper for a few sec- 
onds into a solution containing 1 part 
water to 6 parts sulphuric acid, then 
washing it carefully to remove every trace 
of acid. 

2.—To Prepare for Writing and Draw- 
ing.—Ordinary vegetable parchment is 
not suitable for writing or drawing, since 
India and other inks blur on it. This 
evil is obviated by the following process : 

The parchment is saturated with a 
glycerine solution, and in certain cases 
with an alum solution, next dried some- 
what, and then treated with size. If 
parchment cut in sheets is to be sized, 
the sheets, after having been dipped into 
the glycerine solution, or the alum solu- 

tion, are stretched on frames, dried a 
little, and next dipped in diluted animal 
or vegetable glue, or painted or sprinkled 
with it. Among the vegetable sizes, the 
so-called rosin size is especially suited, 
but the glue made from cellulose waste- 
lies, or else starch, may also be employed. 

But if the parchment is to be sized at 
or immediately after the production, with- 
out having been cut into sheets, it is 
drawn through the glycerine solution after 
leaving the dried bath and after having 
been washed and pre-dried, and is, after 
a suitable desiccation, slowly passed - 
through the size, whereupon it is dried 
on cylinders or in any other manner, and 
finally glazed between zinc plates or in 
calenders, or similarly. 

By the treatment of glycerine or alum 
solution the parchment is rendered pliant 
and loosened, thus being enabled to take 
up and bind the size better. 

In order to give the parchment a white 
color and take away its glossy transpar- 
ency, the size is mixed with alumina. 
Likewise, any desired color may be im- 
parted to the parchment by the addition 
of corresponding other pigments. 


Passe-Partout Framing. 


In order to make passe-partout frames 
properly a board should be prepared as 
follows: Select a smooth board without 
warp, 2 or 3 in. longer and wider than 
the largest frame desired. Finish the 
two longer sides by nailing on the edge 
adhesive, but perfectly transparent film. a harrow strip, which should project 

Transparent.—Soak a thin skin of | above the working side of the board not 
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per web. The tensions in the machine 
must also be kept tight throughout. 

Liquid Parchment.—According to Dr. 
Hofmann, a fluid by this name, consist- 
ing of gutta percha, softened and soaked 
in ether, is especially adapted for form- 
ing a coating for pictures and cards, it 
permitting the removal of dirt with a 
moist rag. Pencil and crayon drawings 
may be rendered ineffaceable by sprink- 
ling with this liquid by means of an ato- 
mizer, an exceedingly delicate film remain- 
ing on the evaporation of the ether. 

Paper, Parchmentized—1—Paper is 
pareumen ace by passing it through a 

ath of weak sulphuric acid. The acid in 
the paper must afterward be neutralized 
by passing the paper through an alka- 
line bath or through water. Adding the 
acid to the pulp in the heating process 
would not have the same effect as the 
acid bath, because the acid must act on 
the surface of the paper. 

2.—Strong unsized paper is immersed 
for a few seconds in oil of vitriol diluted 
with half its volume of water. It is then 
washed in pure water or weak ammonia 
water. The acid solution must not be 
warmer than the surrounding atmosphere. 

Pasting —Moisten the surface of that 
part of the paper which is to be joined 
with alcohol or brandy, then apply the 
glue or paste; gum arabic will not an- 
swer. A firm joint may be made by in- 
serting a piece of very thin paper between 
the surfaces of the parchment paper. 

Smoothing.—To smooth parchment 
which has become wrinkled, place the 
parchment face down upon clean blotting 
paper. Beat up to a clear froth, with 
a few drops of clove oil, the whites of 
several fresh eggs, and with the fingers 
spread this over the back of the sheet, 
and rub it in until the parchment becomes 
smooth and yielding. en spread it out 
as smooth as possible, cover with oil 
silk, and press for a day. Then remove 
the silk and cover with a linen cloth, and 
press with a warm iron. 

Scaling of White Pigment, To Prevent. 
—Reduce to powder, and dissolve quickly 
in cold water, a quantity of gum traga- 
canth. There must be sufficient water to 
Bive the diluted gum the consistency of 
a jelly. Mix with this your pigments 
(sulphate of baryta), and, after finish- 
ing the work, spray with a little naphtha 
in which has been digested for some time 
a quantity of caoutchouc. The naphtha 
will soon evaporate, leaving behind the 
caoutchoue as an extremely thin and 
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more than 1-16 in. This will be found 


sufficient to prevent the glass used from 


slipping off the board, and will provide 
a resting shoulder against which the 
glass may be pressed during the making 
: On. one side of the board 
draw a line at a distance of 44 in. from 
edge; at the other side of 


of the frame. 


the projectin 


the board a line should be drawn % in. 
ese 
lines should be marked plainly and ac- 
curately, as they form the guide lines 
upon which the binding strips are placed, 
and if they vary in distance the binding 
strips cannot be accurately placed in po- 


from the opposite projecting edge. 


sition, 


The binding strips should be selected 
from some strong paper or gummed bind- 
ing cloth that will either harmonize with 
the print to be framed, or with the paper 
which may be used as a mat to give the 
For this pur- 
pose use the lighter grades of cover pa- 
pers which are cut into strips by the 
use of the common yardstick and a very 
A smooth sheet of bindcr’s 
board underneath the cover paper will 
render the cutting of the binding strips 
The strips should be 2 in. 
wide if a large size frame (11x14) is 
to be made; for smaller sizes a narrower 
strip may be used, but the wide strip 
is much easier to handle, and gives added 


print a sufficient margin. 


sharp knife. 


much easier. 


strength to the frame. 


For backing, the ordinary strawboard 
This can often 
waste pasteboard 
In fact, parts of old 
boxes are preferable to new stock bought 


is all that is required. 
be found among the 
boxes in the home. 


at the paper warehouse, for the reason 
that new stock is rarely thoroughly dried, 
and instances have been known where the 
drying of the backing board has caused 
such a warping tendency that the cover 
glass has been broken. The backing 
boards should be cut to the exact size 
of the glass which is to be used in fram- 
ing. Any deviation in the measurement 
of the glass and the backing board will 
result in an unsightly frame that the 
most skilful worker cannot avoid. 

The hangers for the frame can usually 
be secured at stores where picture frames 
are made. If these are not procurable, 
the small brass rings can be purchased 
at hardware stores, and narrow strips of 
tin can be used to form the loops on which 
the rings are fashioned. These strips 
should be fully 2 in. in length, and 
should be threaded through the rings, then 
doubled, so that the ring will hang mid- 
way between the ends, which are passed 
through narrow slits in the backing board, 
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and then spread in the manner of a pa- 
per fastener, and hammered down until 
they are perfectly flat. To make the 
frame proceed as follows: Place the 
glass upon the board so that it will be 
im perfect register with the projecting 
edge. The binding strips should have 
been previously moistened and the sur- 
plus water blotted off. With a bristle 
brush apply Higgins’ paste, or some simi- 
lar mountant, to one of the binding strips 
and work the paste in thoroughly, so 
that the strip will be well saturated with 
the paste, so well worked in that it will 
not ooze out upon the glassy. This pre- 
caution will not be necessary if a pre- 
pared gum strip be used. The binding 
strip, which should be of the exact length 
of the side of the glass to be covered, 
should now be Jaid upon the glass, using 
the line described above as a guide. Press 
the strip gently with the fingers until 
partial adhesion results, and then rub in 
perfect contact with a soft cloth. The 
glass should be then turned and the oppo- 
site side covered in the same manner. 

In binding the last two sides, tiny 
strips of paper should be placed on the 
edges of the binding strips already in 
position, so that the paste from the re- 
maining strips will not soil the corners, 
which are to be mitered. In finishing the 
last sides the outer strips should be = mi- 
tered by the use of a miter pattern made 
from a thin piece of wood or cardboard. 
This pattern is Jaid upon the’ binding 
strips after they are firmly placed in  po- 
sition, and the outer strip cut with a very 
sharp knife. The corners, with the un- 
derlying protecting paper, can then be 
removed and the last binding strips rubbed 
into thorough contact. 

The cover glass is now rendy for the 
final binding with the print and the back- 
ing board. The glass should be removed 
from the board and a clean paper spread 
upon the board, upon which the glass is 
placed face downward. Upon this lay 
the print, with its mat—if any—face 
downward; place upon this the backing 
board, taking care that the hangers are 
in the right position, or the framed print 
may be found, when finished, to he ar- 
ranged for hanging in a reversed position. 
Great care should be taken to see that 
the print, the mat and the backing board 
are in accurate register. Taste should 
then be liberally applied to the project- 
ing edge of the binding strip on the right- 
hand side, and when thoroughly pliable 
the strip should be closely drawn over 
the edges of the frame, on to the back 
of the backing board, and then rubbed in 
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contact with the soft cloth. The frame 
should then be turned so that the left- 


hand side occupies the Nass a the en 
is side an 


side, now completed, an 
ends treated in the same manner. 


Patezt Drawings. 


The size of a sheet on which a draw- 
ing is made must be exactly 10x15 in. 
One inch from its edges a single mar- 
drawn, leaving the 
Within this 
margin all work and signatures must be 
included. One of the shorter sides of 
the sheet is regarded as its top, and meas- 


ginal line is to_be 
sight precisely 8x13 in. 


uring downwardly from the marginal 
line, a space of not: less than 1% in. is 
to be left blank for the heading of title, 
name, number and date. Patent drawings 
are very difficult to make, and those not 
prepared under the direction of compe- 
tent attorneys are often.rejected by the 
Patent Office as informal. 


Picture Frames. 

Preparation and Gilding.—For the fol- 
lowing description of picture frame gild- 
ing we acknowledge our indebtedness to 
“Workshop Receipts,” Series 1: Suppose 
that we have a plain picture frame; it is 
made by the joiner in a 12-foot length of 
molding, and in that state it passes into 
the hands of the gilder. He first gives it 
a priming of hot size and whiting, called 
thin white. The whiting employed by the 
gilder is not the same as that used for 
domestic purposes, but is finer and more 
free from grit. The size employed is pre- 
pared by the gilder from parchment cut- 
tings or glove cuttings. The cuttings are 
well washed in water and then boiled in a 
certain quantity of clean water until the 
latter has a particular degree of adhesive- 
ness, which can only be determined by 
experience; this is then poured off into a 
clean, dry vessel and allowed to cool. 
When about to be used, the grease at the 
top and the sediment at the bottom are 
cut off with a knife, the size is melted in 
an earthen pipkin, and a small quantity 
of finely powdered whiting is mixed with 
it. When the thin white is dry all holes 
and irregularities in the molding are filled 
up with putty. This putty is not the 
same as that employed by the glazier, but 
consists of whiting and size mixed to the 
consistency of putty. When the puttying 
is dry a coating of thick white is laid on 
with a brush. This thick white differs 
from the thin white only in having a 
larger proportion of dry whiting mixed 
with a given amount of size, the consist- 
ency attained being rather thicker than 
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that of oi] paint. When the first thick 
white is dry another is laid on in the same 
manner, and. similarly, a third, a fourth 
and a fifth are laid on, all about equal in 
thickness, and each one being perfectly 
dry before the next is applied. As in lay- 
ing on this large body of thick white, the 
fine squares, hollows and fillets would be 
liable to be stopped up and lose all their 
clearness and sharpness, opening tools, 
consisting of crooks, chisels and gouges, 
are drawn along the fine parts of the 
molding, while the thick white is still wet, 
by which means the forms of the various 
moldings are retained. This is still better 
effected by the double opening white, 
which consists of 2 thick whites, the one 
laid on almost immediately after the 
other, by which a thick soft coating covers 
the molding. Hard stones, shaped to the 
forms of the moldings, together with the 
opening tools before described, are to be 
worked over every part of the molding, by 
which asperities are smoothed down, de- 
pressions filled up and edges brought up 
nearly to their required sharpness. In 
this state the whiting on the molding is 
from 1-16 to 1-12 of an inch in thickness. 
It is now trimmed at the back and edges 
by cutting off the whiting which had 
flowed over from the front, which pre- 
pares it for the process of smoothing. 
This is done by means of pieces of pumice 
and other stones, shaped so as to fit the 
various parts of the molding. A sponge 
or soft brush is used to wet the molding, 
and the stone which is to be used, being 
likewise wetted, is rubbed or worked to 
and fro along the molding until that part 
is perfectly smooth. Another stone, fit- 
ting a different part, is then used in the 
fame way, and so on until every part of 
the length and breadth of the molding has 
been worked over by the stones. The 
molding, if the smoothing has been prop- 
erly performed, now presents a smooth- 
ness of surface exceeding and a keenness 
of the edge nearly equaling that which 
the molding presented when it left the 
hands of the joiner, but this must be at- 
tained without rubbing off too much of 
the whiting, since the whole beauty of 
the frame mainly depends on having a 
guflicient body or foundation of whiting. 
The brilliant burnishing on frames is, in 
a peculiar degree, dependent on the whit- 
ing which is first laid on the wood, and 
which, if deficient in quantity, cannot be 
adequately replaced by other means. The 
molding being thoroughly dried from the 
effects of the smoothing, is rubbed down 
with glass paper or sand paper, to take 
off any little asperities that may remain, 
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and to make the whole perfectly smooth. 
It is now ready for the process of gold 
sizing. The burnish gold size used in this 
process is composed of ingredients exceed- 
ingly opposite in their nature, such as 
pipe clay, red chalk. black lead. suet and 
nullock’s blood. This diversity of ingre- 
dients is intended to produce different ef- 
fects; one substance helps to give a bril- 
lianey to the burnish, another to the mel- 
lowness and smoothness and so on. The 
form in which the gilder purchases his 
burnish gold size is that of a solid rather 
softer than butter. THe first takes some 
very clear size, boiled purposely to a 
smaller degree of strength than the size 
for thick white. or. if already boiled, 
weakened by water. This size he melts in 
an earthen pipkin, but without making it 
very hot, and then mixes the gold size 
with the melted size by means of a clean 
brush, much in the same manner as a 
painter mixes his oil paint; the consist- 
ency to be about equal to that of cream. 
It is a source of some confusion that the 
same term, burnish gold size, is applied to 
this creamy liquid as to the thicker sub- 
stance from which it is prepared: it is 
necessary to say mixed gold size or un- 
mixed gold size, in order to indicate which 
is meant. This gold size is laid on the 
molding either with a very soft hog’s-hair 
brush or by a large camel’s-hair pencil 
fixed in a swan’s quill. The gold size 
must be barely warm and must be laid on 
with great care so as to leave it equally 
thick in every part. and obliterate the 
marks of the brush: upon the due observ- 
ance of a medium between hot and cold, 
strong and weak and thick and thin in the 
gold size laid on depends much of the 
beauty of the molding when gilt. From 4 
to 8 coats of this gold size are laid on the 
molding, each one being perfectly dried 
before the next is applied. A soft, par- 
tially worn piece of glass paper is occa- 
sionally used to take off any little rough- 
ness that may exist. When a sufficient 
body of gold size is laid on it is carefully 
washed with clean water, a soft sponge 
and a piece of linen rag. This must 
be done with attention to the soft edges, 
which are very likely to lose the whole 
o: their gold size if care is not used; the 
object is to produce a perfectly smooth 
surface, especially in those parts which 
are to be matt gold. 

The test of good work is to produce the 
smoothest surface with the least loss of 
gold size. When the molding is partially 
dry from this process, the matt parts are 
polished with a piece of woolen cloth, and 
the parts to be burnished receive another 
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coating of gold size, laid on as aepcara hd 
ans possible. The piece of molding which 
is to be gilt is laid along the bench with 
one end higher than the other, and as the 
width of the molding is broken up into 
several divisions, such as hollows and 
squares, it would be impossible to make a 
leaf of gold bend into all the various parts 
without brenking. The gilder learns by 
experience how many separate lays, as 
they are called, of gold will be required to 
cover the width of the molding without 
the breaking of the gold into irregular 
fritures called spider legs. In general 
a deep hollow, or a depressed square, can- 
not be gilt at one lay, but must be covered 
with 2 strips of gold Inid side by side and 
meeting at the center of the depression. 
When the gilder has made his decision as 
to the number of lays that will be re- 
quired, he selects one lay and proceeds 
with it through the whole length of the 
molding before he begins another portion 
of the width. If the necessary Iay he 
about % or %& of an inch in width, he 
cuts the leaf which is spread out on his 
cushion into 4 strips; if it be about 1 
inch in width, he cuts the leaf into 3, 
regulating the division of the lenf of gold 
according to the width of the Jay. It is 
not often that a larger piece than 1% a 
leaf is used at once. The gilder has at 
hand a pan with clean water and 2 or 3 
camel’s-hair pencils of different sizes. With 
one of these pencils he wets a few inches 
of that part of the molding which is to 
form his first lay, taking care not to wet 
much beyond that lay. The water is to 
be allowed to remain pretty full on the 
surface, after some of it has been imbibed 
by the gold size. The gilder then takes his 
tip in his right hand ond lays it on the 
slip or gold, which slightly adheres to 
the hairs; whence he places it on the 
molding, with particular attention to 
straightness of direction. It frequently 
happens that the hairs of the tip will not 
take up the gold; in such case it is usual 
to rub the hairs between the cheek and 
the palm of the hand, by which their 
power of taking up the gold is increased. 
When the gold is laid on it is blown 
forcibly to expel as much of the water as 
possible from beneath it, the dry camel’s- 
hair pencil being used to press down any 
parts which fail to adhere. Another por- 
tion is then wetted and another piece laid 
on, lapping about \% of an inch over the 
end of the former piece. Thus the gilder 
proceeds, piece after piece, until the one 
lay is carried down the whole length of 
the molding: he then proceeds with an 
other lay joining the former. In doing 
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this he has to observe that the water 
must be made to flow a little over the 
edge of the former lay; but not so as 
to wash it up or break away the edge; 
the second Jay must lap a little over the 
first, and therefore the water must like- 
wise extend over the first Jay. Thus he 
roceeds with all the lays into which he 
as found it necessary to divide the width 
of the molding; every piece, lengthwise, 
lapping over the piece previously put on 
and every lay lapping over the previous 
lay. The molding is then set aside to 
dry. There is a particular state or gle- 
gree of dryness, known only by experience, 
in which the molding is in a fit state for 
burnishing. 

The burnishers used by the gilder are 
either of flint or agate, generally the for- 
mer. The steel burnishers employed by 
the jeweler would not do for the gilder. 
Burnishers of different forms and sizes 
must be employed, in order to adapt them 
to the part of the work which is being 
burnished. ‘They are generally crooked or 
curved near the end. When the burnish- 
ing is done, those parts which have not 
been burnished are weak sized—that is, 
they are wetted with water in which a 
very little clear piece of size has been 
melted; this helps to secure the gold. 
When dry, the gold is wiped carefully 
with a piece of soft cotton wool, to re- 
move rough or ragged edges of gold, and 
there are now visible a number of little 
breaks, holes and faulty places in the 
gilding, arising from the impossibility of 
laying on the gold quite soundly and per- 
fectly. 

These defective parts are repaired by 
the process of faulting, which consists of 
cutting up a leaf of gold into small pieces 
and laying them on the faulty places, pre- 
viously wetted with a camel’s-hair pencil. 
If the defective part is on the burnish, it 
is necessary to be careful not to wet any 
part but what is to he covered by the gold, 
as it will stain the burnished gold. When 
the faulting is dry, the gold is again care- 
fully wiped and finally wetted with finish- 
ing size. This is clear size of a certain 
degree of strength, laid on the matt parts 
with a pencil, and completes the process 
of gilding. 

When a glass frame is to be gilt, the 
joiner’s work is generally quite complete 
before the gilder begins, and great care is 
required in whiting such frames, to pre- 
vent filling up the corners with whiting 
and giving them a clumsy appearance. 
For this purpose modeling tools, such as 
chisels, gouges and crooks, are used to 
clear out the corners from time to time 
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and preserve the original sharpness and 
clearness ot the several parts. 

Burnished Gilt Frames.—When new 
burnished gilding requires varnishing, 
white hard spirit varnish is used or yellow 
gold lacquer. Old burnished work must 
be cleaned with great care. First remove 
the dust with a badger’s-hair brush: after- 
ward clean the gilding by passing a clean 
sponge, dipped in gin and water, lightly 
over the surface, wiping off the moisture 
with a very soft dry sponge or silk hand- 
kerchief; then apply the varnish and 
finish. 

Cleaning Gilt Frames.—Gilt frames 
may be cleaned by simply washing them 
with a small sponge, wet with urine, hot 
spirits of wine or oil of turpentine, not 
too wet, but sufficiently to take off the 
dirt and fly marks. They should not he 
afterward wiped, but left to dry of them- 
selves. 

Composition for Molding. —1.— The 
following is used by gilders: Mix glue, 
14 Ib.; rosin, 7 lb.; pitch, % Ib.:; linseed 
oj], 2% pt.; water, 5 pt. more or less ac- 
cording to the quantity required. Boil 
the whole together, well stirring until dis- 
solved, add as much whiting as will render 
it of a hard consistency, then press it into 
mold, which has been previously oiled 
with sweet oil. No more should be mixed 
than can be used before it becomes sen- 
sibly hard, as it will require steaming be- 
fore it can be used again. 

2.—Make a very clear glue with 3 parts 
of Flanders glue and 1 part of isinglass 
by dissolving the two kinds separately in 
a large quantity of water, and mix them 
together, after they have been strained 
through a piece of fine linen to separate 
the parts which could not be dissolved. The 
quantity of water cannot be fixed, because 
all kinds of glue are not homogeneous, so 
that some require more than others. The 
proper strength may be found by suffering 
the glue to become perfectly cold: it must 
then barely form a jelly. The glue is to 
be gently heated, then mixed with sawdust 
sifted through a fine sieve. The molds 
are then to be oiled with nut oil and the 
glue pressed into the mold, covered with 
weighted board and then set to dry near a 
stove. When the casting is dry it is to 
be trimmed. 

Regilding Frames.—Take a sponge and 
some clean water and wash the frame 
well, then let it dry; procure some water 
gold size; make some thin size from dry 
hide or parchment, mix enough warm with 
the gold size to enable you to work it on 
the frame with a camel’s-hair brush: give 
it 2 coats. When dry rub it over with a 
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piece of fine sand paper; it will then be 
ready for gilding. When the frame is 
covered, rest it on its edge to drain: when 
perfectly dry dip a pencil into water and 
wipe the gold over with it; it will take 
the particles of gold off and make it ap- 
pear solid. For any parts not covered 
take bits of leaf with a dry pencil and 
Jay on as before, then give the whole a 
cont of clear parchment size. Brush the 
back edges over with ocher and the frume 
is then ready. 


Plaster Casting. 


1—The model (of clay or otherwise ) 
is first covered with a Jayer of good plas- 
ter of paris. mixed, or “gauged,” as plas- 
terers call it, to the consistency of batter, 
aud colored with a litth red or yellow 
ocher. This layer should average about 
14 in. thick. It is best applied with the 
pewter or metal spoon used to mix the 
plaster with. The plaster is mixed in a 
basin half full of water, into which it is 
sprinkled by the hand, as oatmeal is sprin- 
kled in making stirabout: when the plas- 
ter reaches the surface of the water it is 
about sufficient, but experience soon 
teuches the right proportion. The mixed 
plaster can be jerked by a dexterous twist 
of the spoon into the deep undercut places, 
and care must be taken not to inclose bub- 
bles of air. <A_ practical molder would 
place the clay slab in a vertical position, 
as he would see the process of his work 
better. A large model would require sev- 
eral mixings of plaster, as when the plas- 
ter begins to set or harden it is useless 
for molding. When the first colored coat 
of plaster is hardened a wash of clay 
water should be applied nearly all over it, 
and the second coating, which may be of 
coarser stuff, put on to the thickness of 
about 1 in. If the mold is very large, 
some strips of iron nail rod, 4 in. square, 
may be imbedded in the back of the mold 
to prevent warping. When the mold is 
set hard it must be turned over and the 
clay picked out. If the work has been 
modeled on 2 board or slate, or hest of 
all, on a plaster slab, it may be necessary 
to pass a wire between the clay and the 
board to separate them. When the mold 
has been well cleaned and washed with a 
soft brush it should be soaked in a tub 
of water until quite saturated through 
and through, drained, but not wiped, and 
a sufficient quantity of superfine plaster, 
carefully mixed, poured into it, and, by 
moving the mold about, carefully dis- 
tributed all over. This may be hacked 
with coarser plaster and strengthened 
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with iron rods, which in this case should 
be painted or coated with a varnish of 
rosin and tallow. When the cast is set 
hard the most ditheult part, called “‘knock- 
ing out,” begins. A light mallet and a 
carpenter's firmer chisel, by a few dexter- 
ous strokes applied upon the edge, will 
separate the coarse outer backing of the 
mold, prevented by the wash of clay water 
from adhering to the first colored layer. 
The cast should then be placed upon a soft 
elastic bed—an empty sack folded is as 
good as any—and by gentle taps, holding 
the chisel perpendicularly, or nearly so, to 
the face of the work, the colored plaster 
may be snapped off, sometimes in large, 
sometimes in minute pieces, the color pre- 
yenting the operator chipping away the 
best part of his work, which may happen 
when mold and cast are of one color. A 
chisel 1 in. or more broad may be used 
for the first rough work: smaller will be 
required for delicate parts. 

A figure in the round may be molded by 
the same process, but the mold must be in 
2 parts. A strip of clay 1 in. or so wide 
must be fixed all around the clay figure, 
to be removed when the first half of the 
mold is done, The edge of the first half 
must have sunk holes, made by any con- 
yenient steel modeling tool, to insure the 
fitting of the two halves in the mold. 
Projecting limbs must be cut off with a 
fine wire and cast separately. Tf an iron 
support enters the back of the model a 
little clay must be put round it, close to 
the model, to enable the iron to be drawn 
through the mold, and the hole in the 
mold stopped up with plaster. The two 
parts, carefully saturated and bound to- 
gether, may be about half filled with well- 
mixed superfine plaster, as thick as cream, 
which, by carefully turning and inclining 
the mold, can be made to cover the whole 
of the mold, leaving a large hollow to be 
filled with a coarser plaster, in which a 
painted iron rod may be inserted. Good 
plaster smells sweet, sets in 10 to 20 min- 
utes as hard and as crisp as Joaf sugar. 
Bad plaster smells of sulphur and never 
sets hard. Beginners must make sure of 
their materials, and even then should try 
their hands on unimportant work. 

Small reliefs may be molded in wax. A 
border of clay or strips of wood a little 
higher than the highest part of the model 
must be fixed all round, and melted bees- 
wax with a little rosin and tallow added, 
poured over the clay. When the wax is 
eold and the clay well washed out super- 
fine plaster can be poured in as into a 
plaster mold. The wax is afterward 
melted off or softened before a fire and 
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peeled off, to serve again as often as you 
please. 

2.—In the first place, use the finest and 
purest plaster of paris obtainable. When 
filling a mold, learn to beat up the requi- 
site quantity of cream quickly and with 
care to avoid making it too thick. In 
pouring this in use a good came)’s-hair 
brush to displace air bubbles: a mere sur- 
face cover of this thin cream is all that 
is requisite. While doing this have ready 
the thicker plaster, of the consistency of 
light syrup, and fill up the mold at once. 
In about 20 minutes you can open the 
mold, if your plaster is pure and has been 
properly mixed. If you do not put too 
much oi] on the object to be molded, and 
have used your brush properly, you will 
find clear, sharp molds. 

3.—Bronzing Plaster Cast.—a.—Coat 
the figure with isinglass size until the sur- 
face continues in a moist state and will 
absorb no more; then touch it over lightly 
and sparingly with gold size and put it 
away in a clean dry place for 48 hours. 
Touch the figure all over with bronze 
powder, and after the lapse of 24 hours 
brush off all the loose powder and par- 
ticularly from the projecting parts of the 
figure. 

b.—The following is given as a process 
used in France for this purpose. Linseed 
oil soap is made by saponifying the oil 
With caustic soda and precipitating the 
soap with salt. It is separnted, dissolved 
in rain water and a mixture in solution 
of 4 parts blue vitriol and 1 part cop- 
peras is added as long as a precipitate 
forms. This is filtered out, washed and 
dried and 854 oz. are applied with 1 Jhb. 
quick-drying varnish and 5% oz. white 
wax. This is applied to the surface pre- 
viously heated and is baked in if neces- 
sary. The high parts are touched up with 
a bronze powder. As a simpler process 
shellac the bust and then gild it with 
bronze powder and varnish. The varnish 
is sold with the powder. See also No. 23 
below. 

c.—Plaster-of-paris statuettes, models, 
ete., are bronzed in the following manner: 

Prepare a soap from linseed oil boiled 
with caustic soda lye, to which add 
a solution of common salt, and concen- 
trate it by boiling till it becomes some- 
what granular upon the surface: it is then 
strained through a linen cloth, and what 
passes through is diluted with boiling 
water and again filtered. Dissolve 4 parts 
blue vitrio] and 1 part copperas separately 
in hot water and add this solution to the 
solution of soap as long as it occasions 
any precipitate. This flocculent precipi- 
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tate is a combination of the oxides of 
copper and iron with the margaric acid of 
the soap, the former giving a green and 
the latter a reddish brown color, the com- 
bination of the two resembling that green- 
ish rust which is characteristic of ancient 
bronzes. When the precipitate is com- 
pletely separated a fresh portion of the 
vitriol solution is to be poured upon it in 
a copper pan and boiled in order to wash 
it. After some time the liquid is poured 
off and the soap washed with warm and 
afterward with cold water, pressed in a 
linen bag, drained and dried, when it is 
ready for use in the following manner: 
3 Ib. of pure linseed oil are boiled with 
12 Ib. of finely powdered litharge, and 
the mixture is strained through a canvas 
cloth and permitted to stand in a warm 
place until it becomes clear. 15 oz. of 
this, 12 oz. of the above described soap 
and 5 oz. of fine white wax are melted to- 
gether at a gentle heat in a porcelain 
basin by means of a water bath. The 
mixture must be kept some time in a mol- 
ten state, to expel any moisture which it 
may contain. It is then applied by means 
of a paint brush to the surface of the 
gypsum, which is heated to the tempera- 
ture of about 200° KF. After exposure to 
air for a few days the surface is rubbed 
with cotton wool or a fine rag and varie- 
gated with a few streaks of metal powder 
or shell gold. Small objects may be dipped 
in the melted mixture and then exposed 
to the heat of the fire until thoroughly 
penetrated and evenly coated with it. 
4.—Carved Articles—If the objects are 
cut conically they are simply pressed into 
a lump of soft clay: then paint the mold 
thus produced with linseed oil and pour in 
the plaster of paris. For complicated ob- 
jects, such as animal heads, deepened 
reliefs, ete., glue molds are employed. 
Prepare a box just large enough to’ re- 
ceive the model. Boil good joiner'’s glue 
in sufficient quantity, and after the model 
(which has heen thoroughly conted with 
shellac, and after this is dry with linseed 
oil) has been laid in the box, pour the 
liquid glue into the box. After a few 
hours the glue is sufficiently dry so that 
the model can be taken ont. Now cont 
the glue mold all over with linseed oi] and 
pour in the gypsum. In this manner very 
good impressions are obtained at a com- 
paratively slight expense. The molding 
glue can be used over again at any time. 


5.—Hardening Plaster Casts.—a.—The 
following is one way of treating them: 
First dry the cast in an oven heated to 
about the temperature used for baking 
bread. When the cast has cooled down 
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so that it may be handled without burn- 
ing the hands immerse it in a strong aque- 
ous solution of alum and leave it there 
until crystals begin to form on the sur- 
face, then remove and wipe dry. Any ad- 
herent crystals may be removed with a 
wet rag. Now return the east to the oven 
and heat, at a temperature of about 140° 
F., until thoroughly dry. Remove and 
immerse in a bath of boiled linseed gil, 
cut with a little oil of turpentine. Let 
remain a few minutes, then remove, let 
the surplus oil drain back into the bath 
and stand aside in 2 warm place to let 
the oil become “‘tacky,”’ then apply bronze 
powder. 

b.—.A few coats of a hot and saturated 
solution of borax, alum or similar sub- 
stances are applied with a brush until 
the surface has the desired hardness. Two 
coats will generally answer, but oceasion- 
ally as many as 5 or 6 may be necessary. 
A few (generally 2) coats of a hot satu- 
rated solution of ehloride of barium and a 
few coats cf soap water are then applied 
with a brush, and the surplus soap is 
washed off until the clear water forms 
beads on the surface of the cast. 

These operations can be performed in a 
few hours and produce a hard surface 
consisting of substances insoluble in water 
and which will prevent the appearance of 
yellow spots, for the neutral salts that 
have been employed will prevent any ac- 
tion of the gypsum on the iron contained 
in the same. Jifferent neutral salts may 
be used, and the operations may be per- 
formed in the reverse order. Instead of 
chloride of barium, other barium, stron- 
tium or calcium salts, that will produce 
an insoluble precipitate and will not pro- 
duce oxide of iron, may be used. 

e.—Glycerine is said to be a good coat- 
ing for the interior, but lard and oil is 
most commonly used. Plaster casts im- 
mersed in a hot solution of glue long 
enough to be well saturated will bear a 
nail driven in without cracking. 

d.—The articles made from crude plas- 
ter are heated to 212 to 228° F., put first 
in concentrated solution of calcium chlo- 
ride, then in a hot, concentrated solution of 
sulphate of magnesia and finally then laid 
in water. These operations are repeated 
several times (the temperature heing, if 
desired, increased to 212° F.). After im- 
pregnation, the pieces should be treated 
alternately with glue and tannin solu- 
tions, each time from 1 to 4 days, finally 
dried in a drying room at a depressing 
temperature. For colored marble add to 
the chloride of calcium solution such me- 
tallic chlorides as will produce, with the 
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subsequent treatment with metallic salts, 
colored, insoluble deposits, 

6.—Life Casting.—Casting from life is 
very unpieasant for the person operated 
upon, and especially when the face is 
molded the pain is considerable. The face 
$s first greased well with vaseline, the eye- 


* Jashes and eyebrows being well buried in 


pomade or clay and the small hairs well 
smoothed down. Whiskers, ete., should 
be well conted with elay. Quills are in- 
serted in’ the nostrils for respiration. 
Then when the patient is lying in a re- 
ewnbent position the plaster is laid on. 
The patient must not move or Inugh or 
speak until the plaster is set. The plaster 
is mixed with warm water, as the plaster 
sets better than with cold water. When 
the cast is sufficiently set, it is removed. 
This is the painful part of the operation. 
A hand ean be done by thrusting it in a 
hasin of plaster, then placing it| on a 
towel in desired position. As the plaster 
sets, lav a strong thread on the wet plas- 
ter along the hand down the middle finger. 
A second thread may be laid fram the 
wrist to the thumb. The object of these 
threads is to make divisions in the mold 
and thus enable the hand to be with- 
drawn. Now lay on the plaster over the 
whole to a sufficient thickness. When it 
is nearly set (still soft and wet) take the 
ends of the threads, and by jerking them 
sharply through the plaster, sections ar? 
innde in the mold. Inia few minutes the 
plaster is hard and the mold may be burst 
asunder at the divisions cut: by the thread 
and the hand released. Fractures which 
will probably occur in thin parts of the 
mold must be cemented carefully in. their 
places after they are dry by a solution of 
shellac in aleohol Limbs and even the 
entire figure can be molded in this man- 
ner. Professional molders should be em- 
ployed in taking casts of deceased persons. 

7.—Marbling Plastic  Figures.—Dis- 
solve 1 oz. of pure curd sonp grated in 
water and add 1 oz. of white wax, cut in 
thin slices. When the whole is incorpo- 
rated it is fit for use. Tlaving dried the 
figure before the fire, suspend it by a 
string and dip it in the mixture; when it 
has absorbed the varnish dip it in a_sec- 
ond time, and that generally suffices; 
cover it carefully from the dust for a 
week, then rub it gently with soft cotton 
wool, and you will have a brilliant shining 
gloss, resembling polished marble. 

8.—Mending Plaster Modcls—Sanda- 
rac varnish is the best material for mend- 
ing plaster models. Saturate the broken 
surfaces thoroughly, press them well to- 
gether and allow them to dry. 
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9.—Polishing.—The polish on plaster 
figures is said to be produced by immer- 
sion in melted paraffine or wax and rub- 
bing smooth. A prize for such a process 
was offered by some society in Berlin. 

10.—Hetarding the Setting of Plaster 
of Paria.—When, for some reason, in 
making pluster casts or bandages, it be- 
comes desirable to retard the setting of 
the plaster magma, this may be accom- 
plished by adding to the water powdered 
althwa root in the proportion of 2 to 4%. 
When dry, such casts may be sawed, filed 
and turned. An addition of 8% of althwa 
retards setting for a full hour, and the 
mass may be kneaded, rolled and other- 
wise shaped. The addition of a very little 
alum or ferric chloride produces a very 
hard cast. Good plaster should not set 
in less than J minutes. 


11.—Nilrering Plaster Models.—Ordi- 
nary plaster models are covered with a 
thin coat of mica powder, which perfectly 
replaces the ordinary metallic substances. 
The mica plates are first cleaned and 
bleached by fire, boiled in’ hydrochlorie 
acid and washed and dried. The material 
is then finely powdered, sifted and min- 
gled with collodion, which serves as a 
vehicle for applying the compound with a 
paint brush. The objects thus prepared 
can be washed in water and are not liable 
to be injured by sulphureted acids or dust. 
The collodion adheres perfectly to glass, 
porcelain, wood, metals or papier mfché. 

12.—Ntuccoed Flowers from Plaster of 
Paris.—Take natural flowers and coat the 
lower side of their petals and stamens 
with paraffine or with a mixture of glue, 
gypsum and lime, which is applied lightly. 
Very fine parts of the flower, such as 
stamens, etc., may be previously supported 
by special attachments of textures, wire, 
ete. After the drying of the conting the 
whole is covered with shellac solution or 
with a mixture of glue, gypsum, lime with 
lend acetate, oil, mucilage, glycerine, colo- 
phony, etc. If desired, the surface may 
now be painted with bronzes in various 
shades. Such flowers are now much em- 
ployed in the form of festoons for decorat- 
ing walls, ceilings, lusters, etc., and are 
very handsome. 

13.— Transparent Caste. — Beautiful 
semi-transparent casts of fancy articles 
may be taken in a compound of 2 parts 
unbaked gypsum, 1 of bleached beeswax 
and 1 of paraffine. This becomes plastic 
at 120° F. and is quite tough. 

14.—Weashable Casts. — a — Jacobsen 
prepares casts which retain no dust and 
can be washed with lukewarm soap water 
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by immersing them or throwing upon them 
in a fine spray a hot solution of a soap 
prepared from stearic acid and soda lye in 
10 times its quantity by weight of hot 
water. 

h.—Shellhass recommends the coating 
of plaster-of-paris casts with a compound 
of finely powdered mica and collodian pre- 
pared as follows: The mica rendered per- 
fectly white by boiling with hydrochloric 
acid or calcining, is ground very fine, 
sifted and elutriated and then mixed with 
dilute collodion to the consistency of oil 
paint and applied with a soft brush. 
‘asts coated in this way possess a silvery 
luster, have the advantage of heing indif- 
ferent to sulphurous exhalations and can 
be washed without injury. 

e.—Coating or saturating the cast with 
a neutral soap from stearic acid and soda 
lye dissolved in 10 times the quantity of 
hot water is recommended. Cleaning of 
dust may be done with lukewarm water. 
Of special merit, however, is the follow- 
ing process: Tenve the plaster-of-paris 
casts after complete drying for 24 hours 
in a cold barytes solution, wash them off 
carefully with cold water after removal, 
so as to eliminate the adhering barvtes 
and allow them to dry 3 or 4 days at an 
ordinary room temperature. Next put 
them for na short time (about 1% hour) 
in a hot solution of 1 part grain soap in 
15 to 20 parts water and dry them finally, 
after the adhering soap particles have 
heen removed with water in suitable dry- 
ing rooms. 

d.—Thoroughly dry the plaster figure, 
cover with the best linseed oi], just warm. 
Take out in 12 hours and dry in a place 
free from dust. The figure looks like wax 
when dry and can be washed without 
injury. 


Plaster of Paris. 


This very useful material is made by 
calcining calcium sulphate (gypsum) at 
a temperature of 500° F., by which all 
the water of crystallization is expelled. It 
is of the greatest use, especially in the 
formation of casts or molds. 

1.—Hardening.—a.—Plaster of paris 
may be caused to set more quickly if some 
alum be dissolved in the water used for 
rendering it plastic. If the gypsum is 
first moistened with a solution of alum 
and then again burned, the resulting com- 
poung sets very quickly and becomes as 
hard as marble. Borax may be similarly 
employed. In 1877 the Prussian Govern- 
ment awarded 3 prizes for inventions sub- 
mitted at its invitation of processes for 
hardening plaster-of-paris casts. The 
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principle of all these consists in this, that 
the objects are to be treated with a solu- 
tion of caustic baryta. But it has been 
found that no matter how deep this pene- 
trates, the baryta is again drawn toward 
the surface when the water evaporates, a 
portion efflorescing on the outside and 
only a thin layer remaining in the outer 
shell, where it is converted into carbonate. 
This at the same time stops up the pores, 
rendering it impossible to repeat the op- 
eration. It was later found that. the 
whole mass of the cast might be hardened 
by applying to it with a brush made of 
glass bristles a hot solution of baryta. To 
prevent separation of the crystallized 
baryta at the surface, the object must be 
raised to a temperature of 60 to 80° CG. 
To produce good results, however, it is 
necessary to add to the plaster before 
casting certain substances with which the 
barvta can combine. These are. silicic 
acid in some form, or the sulphates of 
zine, magnesium, copper, iron, aluminum, 
etc. With some of these the resulting ob- 
ject may be colored. As it is, however, 
dificult to insure the production of uni- 
form tint. it is better when employing 
salts producing color to mix the plaster 
with about 5% of quicklime, or, better, 
to render it plastic with milk of lime and 
then to sonk the object in a solution of 
metallic sulphate. 

bh—Mix the plaster of paris with a 
weak solution of gum arabic (% oz. to % 
pt. of water) or for common uses with a 
weak solution of size. This not only 
makes the plaster hard, but gives smooth- 
ness to the surface. 

c.—To a thin milk of lime, or lime 
water, add 14 or 15 drops of liquid silicate 
of soda for every pint of fluid used; this 
is then thickcned with plaster to a thick 
cream. Plaster thus prepared will set in 
5 minutes or thereabout, according to the 
thickness of the cream. If too much sili- 
cate is used, the soda will effervesce on 
the surface and spoil the sharpness of the 
impression. 

d.—Ordinary plaster of paris is brittle, 
porous and hygroscopic, and by absorption 
of water becomes a conductor of the elec- 
trie current, hence is unsuitable for elec- 
tro-technical purposes. In a_ hardened 
condition, however, it is serviceable for 
parts which are neither under high ten- 
sion nor exposed to high temperatures 
and great changes of temperature. In 
the latter case the expensive putty of 
litharge and glycerine must he used. 

The hardening of the plaster of paris 
is accomplished in the following manner: 

Intimately mix with the powdered gyp- 
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sum 2 to 4% of powdered marshmallow 
root and knead into a dough with 40% of 
water. The mass resembles fat. clay, 
hardens after about 1 hour and is then so 
tough that it may be cut, filed, turned 
and drilled. An admixture of S% of 
marshmallow root renders it still tougher. 
Instead of the marshmallow root, dextrin, 
gum arabic and glue may also be em- 
ployed. 

e—If 6 parts of gypsum are mixed 
with 1 part freshly slaked lime and the 
articles in question shaped from this and 
saturated with concentrated) magnesium 
sulphate solution the plaster becomes so 
hard that it cannot be scratched with the 
finger nail. 

Lubricant for Plaster Molds.—- The mix- 
tures, greases and oils usually employed 
for this pupose have the disadvantage of 
being sticky or of easily attracting dust. 
According to Puscher, this drawback = is 
avoided if stearic acid is used) instend., 
Melt 1 part stearic acid in a glass by im- 
mersing the same in boiling water and add 
4 to} parts aleohol (95°). Agitate the 
clear solution until cold, whereby a thin 
paste of very finely distributed stenric acid 
is formed, with which the molds are 
coated by means of a painting brush. The 
spirit evaporates at once and Jenves avery 
thin laver of stearic acid, which admits 
of readily freeing the cast from the mold. 


Pottery. 

1.-—-Glaze—The following glaze mects 
all requirements of practical pottery, as 
well as those of hygiene. Although some- 
what slower in fluxing than the ordinary 
pottery glazes, it can very well be burnt 
in any potter's kiln, but it must be stated 
in advance that the vessels must be of 
equally good quality, as white as possible 
and fireproof. Thirty parts of litharge 
(30 parts protoxide of lead, 380 parts red 
lead), 5 parts white clay, 6 parts pure 
quartz sand. The glaze melts out well at 
about 2.190° FL To improve it very con- 
siderably it should remain fluid in the fire 
for some time— i.e. when the drawn sam- 
ple shows the smooth surface, firing 
should be continued evenly for another 2 
hours. During this period the glaze com- 
bines more perfectly with the ware by 
melting the silicie acid in its exterior sur- 
face, this luyver being vitrified thereby. A 
part of the lead oxide will be volatilized 
and this will make the glaze richer in 
silicic acid, consequently harder, denser 
and capable of withstanding the diluted 
acids such as are contained in articles 
of food and drink. 

2 —(jilding.—a.—Dissolve in a tared 
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cepenie any convenient quantity of pure 
gold in nitrohydrochloric acid and add to 
the solution sufficient uranium oxide to 
impart a rich brown color. Evaporate 
the liquid to dryness on a sand bath, cool 
the capsule and weigh. Then to the resi- 
due so ascertained and counted as 1 part 
add sulphur, 1 part: dammar rosin, 2 
parts; turpentine oil, 6 parts. With due 
recautions against the mixture igniting, 
eat it over a quick fire, with constant 
agitation, until it becomes homogeneous 
and acquires a fine reddish brown color. 
Add while still hot sufficient rosemary oil 
to give it the consistency of a thick syrup. 
Finally, for every 100 parts of the gold 
originally used, add 3h parts of bismuth 
flux (bismuth trioxide. or bismuthous ox- 
ide, obtained by gently igniting basic 
bismuth nitrate) and let cool. 
b.—China, Gilding on.---The gilding is 
done either by an adhesive varnish or by 
heat. The varnish is prepared by dissolv- 
ing in hot boiled linseed oi] an equal 
weight of either amber or copal. This is 
diluted with a proper quantity of oil of 
turpentine so as to he applied as thin as 
possible to the parts to be gilt. Let stand 
after varnishing about 24 hours, then heat 
in an oven until so warm as almost to 
burn the fingers when handled. The heat 
softens the varnish, which is then ready to 
receive the gold leaf, which may be applied 
with a brush or pledget of cotton, and the 
superfluous portions brausbed off. Burnish 
when cold, interposing no piece of = thin 
mapper between the gold) and = burnisher. 
Vhere burning in is practiced the gold 
reduced to powder is mixed with pow- 
dered) borax glass) (anhydrous bornx) 
moistened with a little gum water, and 
applied to the clean surface with a 
camel’s-hair pencil. When quite dry the 
article is put into a stove heated to about 
the temperature of an annealing oven. 
The gum burns off and the borax, by 
Vitrifying, cements the gold with great 
firmness to the surface. 


¢.—To Dissolve Gold for Gilding Which 
Has to Be Fired.—Triturate in a mortar 
some gold leaf and honey until reduced 
very fine. Then dissolve the honey with 
hot water and mix with a little gum water 
for use, or dissolve gold in hot aqua regia, 
evaporate to dryness in a porcelain dish 
and dissolve in ether for use. 


Printed Matter, Preserving. 


Printed matter will not fade, because 
rinter’s ink, being colored with carbon, 
Is practically indestructible under ordi- 
aary conditions. The discoloration of the 
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paper, as a rule, is due to the effect of 
the residual bleaching material left in the 
paper pulp when it was made—that 1s, 
chloride of lime; in good paper, however, 
“antichlores” are now used to destroy the 
excess of chloride. Newspapers, being 
made of common stuff, are sure to become 
brown and rotten in time. Dampness also 
causes the growth of microscopic molds, 
which destroy the fibers. The discolora- 
tion may be prevented to some extent by 
keeping the paper in a thoroughly dry 
place. f expense is not objected to, a 
thin varnish of collodion will help to keep 
the paper a good color. 


Prints. 

Bleaching.—To bleach old prints pre- 
pare 3 solutions as follows: (a) Mix 2 
oz. of chloride of lime with 1 pt. of water; 
dissolve 3 oz. of washing soda in 1 pt. of 
water and mix. Allow the precipitate to 
subside and use only the clear liquid. 
(b) Dissolve 1 oz. of sulphite of soda in 
1 pt. of water. (c) Add 1 pt. of water 
to 2 oz. of strong pure hydrochloric acid. 
A shallow dish large enough to take a 
print will be required. JVlace water in 
the dish and float the print in it till 
thoroughly wetted. Now remove the 
print, add 1 oz. of solution (a) and re- 


place the print: allow it to remain for a 
few hours; if thoroughly bleached run off 
the liquid, wash the print in running 
Water, then add a few drops of (b) solu- 
tion; allow to stand for about an hour, 
again wash in running water for about an 
hour, remove the print to clean, white 
blotting paper. drain and dry. 
print 
solution, pour off the latter, add water to 
the dish and a few drops of (c) solution, 
allow to stand, wash, trent with (b) solu- 
tion and finish as above described. 


If the 


is not properly bleached hy (a) 


Coloring.—Place the print face upward 


> put weights on the 


rently over to remove any 
Now prepare the requisite 
Iay on broad 
large-sized camel’s-hair 
Large tools must he used where 


printing papers in general vse renders it 
impossible to get an even tint otherwise: 
indeed, it will often be found necessary to 


allow large surfaces, such as sky, etc.. to 


absorb a considerable quantity of water 
(applied evenly with a camel’s-hair tool) 
before the laying-in of color is attempted. 
Hody color—that to which white has been 
added—is used sparingly, and only, as a 
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rule, to heighten the effect of jewelry, 
armor, etc. When the coloring is finished 
pass carefully over the deep shadows with 
a weak solution of gum arabic. This 
gives force to the work and depth and 
transparency to the dark parts. The gum 
must not be used strong or it will crack 
immediately the print is rolled. 


Mounting Engravings Printed on Silk. 
—The safest plan is lay the silk face 
downward on a drawing-board and then 
drive in a row of tacks all round the silk, 
about 2 in. or 3 in. from its edge. Next, 
opposite each tack, take a_ stitch with 
needle and thread through the silk (going 
just far enough into the material to get a 
firm hold) and secure the thread by wiud- 
ing it round the tack. When this has 
been done all round the threads must he 
very gradually tightened, special care 
being taken that the fabrie is not pulled 
awry. By this means, if due patience and 
care are exercised, perfect smoothness 
may be secured, because the threads are 
only lightly fastened by a few turns round 
the tacks and can be unwound ana tight- 
ened anywhere as required. A_ piece of 
millboard that has been glued round the 


edges only is then laid on the silk and 
The silk 


pressed until the glue has set. 
can then be turned face upward and 
mounted. 

Pasting Prints in) Serap-book.—Touch 
the corners only of the print with a mix- 
ture of glue and paste: then, if the pic- 
ture is dropped into position and pressed 
down, it will lie smooth. When it is nee- 
essary to paste a print all over, the paste 
should be allowed to set partly before 
mounting and a very thin coat only ap- 
plied: then, while the prints are wet, close 
the hook and place heavy pressure upon 
it. However, no preeaution will entirely 
prevent wrinkles on a paper so thin as 
cartridge. 

Reproducing Old Prints.—The follow- 
ing is the process employed in a Paris 
concern that makes a specialty of litho- 
zraphic facsimiles of old and rare prints 
(which facsimiles are sold as genuine an- 
tiques) : Prepare a hath as follows: Sul- 
phurie acid. 3 to 5 parts (according to 
the antiquity of print. thickness of paper, 
ete.) ; alcohol, 3 to 5 parts: water, 100 
parts. In this soak the print from 5 to 15 
minutes (the time depending on age, etc., 
as above), remove, spread face downward 
on a glass or ebonite plate, and wash 
thoroughly in a gentle stream of running 
water. If the paper is heavy, reverse the 
sides and let the water flow over the face 
of the print as well. Remove carefully 
and place on a heavy sheet of blotting 
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paper, cover with another and press out 
every drop of water possible. Where a 


wringing machine is convenient and svfh- 
ciently wide, passing the blotters and 
print through the rollers is better than 
mere pressing with the hands. The print, 
still moist, is then laid face upward on a 
heavy glass plate (a marble slab or a 
lithographer’s stone answers equally well) 
and smoothed out. With a very soft 
sponge go over the surface with a thin 
coating of gum aravie water. The print 
is now ready for ink.uag. which is done 
exactly as in lithographing. with a roller 
and printer’s or lithographer’s ink, cut 
with oil of turpentine. Suitable paper it 
then Inid on and rolled with a dry roller 
This gives a reverse image of the print, 
which is then applied to a zine plate or a 
lithographer’s stone, and as many prints 
as desired pulled off in the usual Jitho- 
graphing method. When earefully done 
and the right kind of paper used, it. is 
said that the imitation of the original is 
very perfect in every detail, 

Nize (Ackerman's Liquor) .—~Use 4 oz. 
each of the finest pale ghue and white curd 
soap; boiling water, 30 pt.. 12. flioz.: dis- 
solve, then add of powdered alum 2. or 
Used to size prints and pictures before ctv 
oring them. 


Ribbons, Silvering of. 


Make a solution of nitrate of silver and 
add a little gum to it, so that the liquid 
will not run. Then with a camel's-hair 
pencil or a new pen draw any sort of or- 
namental figure on the silk. After the 
drawing is dry, hold the ribbon over a 
vessel containing water, zine and a little 
sulphuric acid. Inia short time the silver 
will be reduced and adhere quite strong\ 
to the fabrie. Arabesques, wreaths, e.., 
executed in this manner have a pretty ap- 
pearance, 


Shells, Silvering. 


Grind silver leaf in gum water to the 
required thickness and apply to the inside 
of the shell. For gold color grind gold 
leaf in gum water. 


Signs. 


Gilding Lettera.—1.—When the sign is 
prepared as smooth as possible, go over it 
with a sizing made by white of an egg, 
dissolved in about 4 times its weight of 
cold water, adding a small quantity of 
fuller’s earth: this to prevent the gold 
sticking to any part but letters. When 
dry set out the letters and commence writ- 
ing, laying on the size as thinly as pos- 
sible with a sable pencil. Let it stand 
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until you can hardly feel a slight sticki- 
ness; then go to work with your gold leaf 
knife and cushion and gild the letters. 
Take a leaf upon the point of your knife, 
after giving it a slight puff into the back 
part of your cushion, and spread it on the 
front part of it as straight as possible; 
give it another slight puff with your 
mouth to flatten it out. Now cut it to 
the proper size, cutting with the hee] of 
your knife forward. Now rub the tip of 
the knife lightly on your hair; take up 
the gold on the point and place it neatly 
on the letters. When they are all cov- 
ered, get some very fine cotton wool and 
gently rub the foil until it is smooth and 
bright. Then wash the sign with clean 
waiter to take off the egg size. 

2.—Use gold and silver leaf. Take a 
little fine isinglass, as much as will lie on 
a 5-cent piece, and dissolve in a little 
Loiling water, Add as much alcohol as 
there is water and strain through silk. 
Paint the letters on a shect of paper with 
Brunswick black; fix the paper, with the 
writing reversed, on the glass. Use the 
isinglass solution as a mordant, laying 
it on with a camel’s-hair pencil, and then 
apply the gold leaf. Place the glass in a 
warm room and when the gilding is dry 
rub over with a piece of cotton wool. 
Pass a flat camel’s-hair brush. moistened 
with the isinglass solution, lightly over 
the gold letters; Jet the solution be hot for 
this operation. A second coating of gold 
lenf will improve the work. Mark in the 
outline on the back with soap, use a size 
composed of gum tragacanth in water, 
have the size as thin as possible. 


Silvering. 

Silver Leaf, Varnished.—Use, first, pre- 
pared oxgall; next, isinglass; then aluwn 
is kill the former; finish with hard white 
ac. 

Nilver Size, Preparation of.—Put in a 
pan Spanish chalk, 4% oz.; Venetian 
soap, % oz.; beeswax, 1% oz., and finely 
pulverized fat pipeclay, 9 0z.; roast thor- 
oughly. Rub fine with the whites of 40 
eggs. Form the mass into small halls, 
dry upon a glass plate. To apply the size, 
triturate a piece with water, then put ina 
gluss and dilute with water. Brush the 
frame with the dissolved size and let it 
dry before applying another cast. (See 

chapter on Paints, etc. 


Tracing. 

1.—Drawings—a.—If the paper upon 
which the tracing is to be made is soaked 
with benzine by means of a cotton pad, 
sopping it into the pores of the paper, the 
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latter will become so transparent that the 
most delicate lines and tints may be seen 
more readily than through the finest trac- 
ing paper. Indian ink, water colors or 
pencil take equally well upon paper thus 
treated and last better than upon any 
other kind of tracing paper. Any kind of 
opaque drawing paper in ordinary use 
may employed for this purpose, 
stretched in the usual manner over the 
drawing to be traced. The benzine rapid- 
ly evaporates and the paper resumes its 
original opaque appearance without show- 
ing the slightest trace of the process to 
which it has been subjected. When large 
pictures are to he traced, the benzine 
should only be applied to a part of the 
paper at a time, in accordance with the 
progress of the work. 
2.—Cleaning.—Tracing cloth may he 
very quickly and easily cleaned and pencil 
marks removed by the use of benzine, 
which is applied to a cotton swab. It 
may be rubbed freely over the tracing 
without injury to lines drawn in ink or 
even in water color, but the pencil marks 
and dirt will quickly disappear. The ben- 
zine evaporates almost immediately, leav- 
ing the tracing unharmed. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that the surface 
has heen softened and must be rubbed 
down with tale or some similar substance 
before drawing any more ink lines. 

The glaze may be restored to tracing 
cloth after using the eraser by rubbing 
over the roughened surface with a piece 
of hard wax from an old phonograph 
cylinder. The surface thus produced is 
superior to that of the original glaze, as 
it is absolutely oil and water proof. 

In the Rushmore works all pencil draw- 
ines that go into the shop are first rubbed 
over with this wax, and it has been found 
that while common pencil drawings are 
soon destroyed by dirt and grease, those 
treated with the wax return to the draw- 
ing room after the completion of special 
jobs without the slightest blemish. 

Cloth.—1.—Boiled linseed oil, bleached, 
10 Ib.; lead shavings, % Ib.; zine oxide, 
2% Ib.; Venetian turpentine, 14 lb. Boil 
for several hours, then strain and dis- 
solve in the strained composition 2% Ib. 
white gum copal. Remove from the fire, 
and when partly cold add oil of turpen- 
tine (purified), sufficient to bring it to 
proper consistency. Moisten the cloth 
thoroughly in benzole and give it a flow- 
ing coat of the varnish. 

2.—Varnish the cloth with Canada bal- 
sam dissolved in turpentine, to which may 
be added a few drops of castor oil, but do 
not add too much or it will not dry. Try 
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a little piece first with a small quantity 
of varnish. The kind of cloth to use is 
fine linen; don't let the varnish be too 
thick. 

Coloring.—It is always best to color 
tracings on the back, as the ink lines are 
liable to be obliterated when the color is 
applied. Mix the colors very dark, so that 
they may appear of proper depth on the 
other side. If ink or color does not run 
freely on tracing. cloth, mix both with a 
little oxgall. 

Tracing Paper.—The following receipts 
are from the *““Mechanics’ Own Book” : 

1.—A German invention has for its ob- 
ject the rendering more or less transpar- 
ent of paper used for writing or drawing, 
either with ink, pencil or crayon, and also 
to give the paper such a surface that such 
writing or drawing may be completely re- 
moved hy washing, without in any way in- 
juring the paper. The object of making 
the paper translucent is that when used 
in schools the scholars can trace the copy 
and thus become proficient in the forma- 
tion of letters without the explanations 
usually necessary; and it may also be 
used in any place where tracings may be 
required, as by laying the paper over the 
ohject to be copied it can be plainly seen. 
Writing paper is used by preference, its 
preparation consisting in first saturating 
it with benzine and then immediately coat- 
ing the paper with a suitable rapidly dry- 
ing varnish before the benzine can evapo- 
rate. The application of varnish is by 
preference made by plunging the paper 
into a bath of it, but it may be applied 
with a brush or sponge. The varnish is 
prepared of the following ingredients: 
Boiled bleached linseed oil, 20 Ib.; lead 
shavings, 1 lb.; zine oxide, 5 Ib.: Venetian 
turpentine, 14 Ib. Mix and boil 8 hours. 
After cooling, strain and add 5 Ib. white 
copal and 14 Ib. sandarac. 

? —The following is a capital method of 
preparing tracing paper for architectural 
or engineering tracings: Take common 
tissue or cap paper, any size of sheet; lay 
ench sheet on a fiat surface and sponge 
over (one side) with the following, tak- 
ing care not to miss any part of the sur- 
face: Canada balsam, 2 pt.; spirits of 
turpentine, 3 pt.; to which add a few 
drops of old nut oil; a sponge is the best 
instrument for applying the mixture, 
which should be used warm. «As each 
sheet is prepared it should be hung up to 
dry over 2 cords stretched tightly and 
parallel, about 8 in. apart, to prevent the 
lower edges of the paper from coming in 
contact. As soon as dry the sheets should 
be carefully rolled on straight and smooth 
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wooden rollers about 2 in. in diameter, 
covered with paper. The sheets will be 
dry when no stickiness can be felt. A 
little practice will enable any one to make 
good tracing paper in this way at a mod- 
erate rate. The composition gives sub- 
stance to the tissue paper. 

3.—You may make paper sufficiently 
transparent for tracing by saturating it 
with spirits of turpentine or benzoline. 
As long as the paper continues to be 
moistened with either of these you can 
carry on your tracing: when the spirit 
has evaporated the paper will be opaque. 
Ink or water colors may be used on the 
surface without running. 

4—A convenient method for rendering 
ordinary drawing paper transparent for 
the purpose of making tracings and of 
removing its transparency, so as to restore 
its former appearance when the drawing 
is completed, has been invented by 
Puscher. It consists in dissolving a given 
quantity of castor oil in 1, 2 or 3 volumes 
of absolute alcohol, according to the thick- 
ness of the paper, and applying it by 
means of a sponge. he alcohol evaporates 
in a few minutes and the tracing paper is 
dry and 1eady for immediate use. The 
drawing or tracing can be made either 
with lead pencil or Indian ink, and the 
oil removed from the paper by immersing 
it in absolute aleohol, thus restoring its 
original opacity. The alcohol employed 
in removing the oil is, of course, pre- 
served for diluting the oil used in pre- 
paring the next sheet. 

h.—Put %4 oz gum mastic into a bottle 
holding 6 oz. best spirits of turpentine, 
shaking it up day by day; when thorough- 
ly dissolved it is ready for use. It can 
be made thinner at any time by adding 
more turps. Then take some sheets of the 
best quality tissue paper, open them and 
apply the mixture with a small brush. 
Hang up to dry. 

6.—Saturate ordinary writing paper 
with petroleum and wipe the surface dry. 

7.—Lay a sheet of fine white wove tis- 
sue paper on a clean board, brush it softly 
on both sides with a solution of beeswax 
in spirits of turpentine (say about 14 02. 
in 14 pt.) and hang to dry for a few days 
out of the dust. 

8.—Steaep sheets of suitable paper in a 
strong solution of gum arabic and after- 
ward take off the superfluity of the liquid 
by pressing each sheet between two others 
of similar paper, but dry. It will be 
found that the 3 sheets are converted into 
a first-rate tracing paper. It is indir- 
pensable that the solution be strong, about 
the consistency of boiled oil. Paper pre- 
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pared as above directed possesses every 


requisite that can be wished for. 

—Tracing Paper ; 
Washed.—Use writing paper, saturate it 
with benzine and then immediately coat 
the paper with a suitable, rapidly drying 
varnish before the benzine can evaporate. 
The varnish is prepared as follows: 
Boiled bleached linseed oil, 20 Ib.: lead 
shavings, 1 ]h.; zinc oxide, 5 Ibe: Venice 
turpentine, 1% Jh.; mix and boil for 8 
hours, After cooling strain and add white 
gum copal, 5 lb., and gum sandarae, 45 
Ib Thus prepared the paper will he 
found to possess all the requisites for use 
as stated above. 


Transfer Paper. 


1.—Rub the surface of thin post or 
tissue paper with graphite, black lead, 
vermilion, red chalk or other pigment and 
carefully remove the excess of coloring 
matter by rubbing with a clean rag. 

2.—Rub into thin white paper a mix- 
ture of 6 parts Jard and 1 part beeswax, 
with sufficient fine Jampblack to give it a 
good color: apply the mixture warm and 
not in excess. 

3.—Under exactly the same conditions 
use a compound consisting of tallow, 2 
oz; powdered black lead (graphite), 1% 
oz.; linseed oil, 4% pt., and enough lamp- 
black to produce a creamy consistency. 

4.— Black Transfer Paper.—Get some 
unglazed paper and rub it well with a 
paste made of gas black or black from a 
paraffine lamp and olive oil, with a piece 
of sponge. 

6&.—Writing and Drawing on Transfer 
Paper.—To dissolve solid lithograph ink, 
warm the pot at the fire or gas, using rain 
or distilled water to rub it down with, 
as it is softer than other water. The pen 
will be found to work better at first if it 
is dipped in oil and then wiped previous 
to writing. 

6.—Brackelsberg’s multiplying paper 
consists of sheets of paper, each one sup- 
plied with a coloring layer whose princi- 
pal element is a violet aniline methyl. An 
oiled leaf serves as a hard, smooth under 
layer. Place a sheet of the copy paper 
on this, then a sheet of writing paper and 
write with a hard lead pencil. The back 
of the writing paper will give a negative 
of the writing in high color. Wet the 
copy sheet thoroughly, and from it 20 or 
more copies can be made, which will not 
roll nor show a gelatinous coating. Em- 
hroidery and compass sawing patterns are 
finely rendered in this way. 

Coloring Transfer Paper—The addi- 
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tion of coloring matter to transfer paper 
is for the more ready determination of 
the coated side. Gamboge is generally 
used, but any kind of coloring matter will 
answer the purpose. A light pink tint is 
distinguishable by artificial light, while 

a yellow is scarcely visible. Rose pink or 

a solution of cochineal in ammonia an- 
swers this purpose. 

Décalque Rapide—The new transfer 
paper invented by J. B. Duramy consists 
of a paper of the kind generally used for 
making pottery transfers, but coated with 
n mixture of gum and arrowroot solutions, 
in the proportion of 21% parts of the lat- 
ter to 100 of the former. The coating is 
applied in the ordinary manner, but the 
paper is only semi-glazed. Furthermore, 
to decorate pottery ware by means of this 
new transfer paper there is no need to 
immerse the ware in a bath in order to get 
the paper to draw off, as it will come 
away when moistened with a damp 
sponge, after having been in position for 
less than 5 minutes, whereas the ordinary 
papers require a much longer time. 

Lithographic Transfer Paper.—Dissolve 
in water % oz. gum tragacanth. Strain 
and add 1 oz. of glue and 1 oz. of gam- 
hoge. Then take French chalk, 4 0z.: old 
Master of paris, 14 oz: starch, 1 oz.: 
powder and sift through a fine sieve: 
grind up with the gum, glue and gamboge: 
then add sufficient water to give it the 
consistency of oil and apply with a brush 
to thin sized paper. 

Stones, Paper for Cold.—Take 4 oz. of 
starch and 1 oz. best pale-colored glue. 
Break the glue and put it in cold water 
overnight to sonk. Mix the starch with 
n little cold water and then pour boiling 
water upon it till it thickens, stirring it 
all the time. Now put in the glue and 
boil over a slow fire or gas jet: brush 
over the paper while warm. This may be 
used on tracing paper, printing paper or 
writing paper. For ordinary use print- 
ing paper is preferable, because the water 
penctrates more quickly through the back 
of it in transferring. Some persons add 
a little flake white. If a more adhesive 
paper is required, a common kind of glue 
may be used and its proportion increased, 
or gum arabic, or even dextrine, may be 
added. 

Stones, Paper for Warm.—Make a size 
by boiling parchment cuttings. Let it he 
£0 strong that when cold it will be firm 
jelly. Grind dry flake white with water, 
add it to the size after warming it, mix 
well and rub through a sieve. The pro- 
portion of flake white may vary with cir- 
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cumstances. If too much be used pens 
will not work upon it properly, and prob- 
ably the finest lines will fail in trans- 
ferring. Coat the paper with the compo- 
sition with a full brush or use a sponge 
and give 2 coats, the second when the first 
is dry. If for writing, the paper may be 
thin, if for drawing it should be thicker, 
using drawing paper for very large sub- 
jects. The stone for this paper should be 
quite warm. Similar paper is made from 
gelatine or from the better sorts of glue, 
instead of parchment cuttings. Other 
substances are also used instead of flake 
white, such as chalk and old plaster of 
paris. Flake white is best because it 
grinds up so finely. 


Transferring. 


1.—FEnararings.—a—The liquid used 
for this pudpose may be made by dissolv- 
ing 114 dr. of common yellow soap in 1 pt. 
of hot water, adding when nenrly cool %4 
fl.oz. of spirit of turpentine and shaking 
thoroughly together. Apply the fluid lib- 
erally to the surface of the engraving or 
other printed matter with a soft brush or 
sponge (being careful not to smenr the 
ink, which soon becomes softened), and 
allow it to soak for a few minutes. Then 
well damp the plain paper, on which the 
transfer is to be made, place it upon the 
engraving and subject the whole to mod- 
erate pressure for about 1 minute. On 
separating them a reversed transfer will 
be found on the paper. The transfer will 
not be equal in intensity to the original, 
as only a part of the printer’s ink is re- 
moved. If the ink he very old, a longer 
soaking and more pressure may be neces- 
sary. 

h.—Engravings may be transferred on 
white paper as follows: Place the en- 
graving a few seconds over the vapor of 
iodine. Dip a slip of white paper in a 
weak solution of starch, and when dry in 
a weak solution of oil of vitriol. When 
again dry lay a slip upon the engraving 
and place both for a few minutes under a 
press, The engraving will be reproduced 
in all its delicacy and finish. 

9 —Pictures, Printa, ete.—a.—In order 
to transfer prints of various kinds to 
glass, wood, etc., soak them for a short 
time in a solution of 19 parts of potas- 
sium hydrate in 90 parts of aleohol (more 
or Jess). This procedure is to soften the 
varnish in the printer’s ink. After rins- 
ing in pure water the print is placed face 
down on the plate which is to receive the 
picture or print, covered with a dry sheet 
and then pressed with squeegee or in a 
letter press. 
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Colored prints are painted over with a 
colorless, sticky varnish, pressed against 
the object intended to receive them, and, 
when dry, the paper is removed by rub- 
bing cautiously with an aqueous solution 
of potash. 

b.—Some years ago a French typo- 
graphical journal gave the following curi- 
ous process for the reproduction of any 
printed design whatever—pictures, print- 
ed pages, ete. The paper to receive the 
reproduction is treated with the following, 
which is applied with a sponge. or, prefer- 
ably, with a soft, flat brush: Gelatine, 10 
parts; ferric chloride, 22 parts: tartaric 
acid, 10 parts; zine sulphate, 10 parts; 
distilled water, 400 parts. Mix in the 
dark and keep in a deep, orange-colored 
glass bottle (an ordinary bottle, tightly 
covered with a henvy, yellow-colored 
paper, and kept in a close pasteboard box, 
will answer). The coating should be ap- 
plied in a dark place and the paper dried 
in the dark. When dry, place the design 
on the coated surface and bring into close 
contact. Place on a sheet of glass, cover 
with anosher, clamp together and expose 
to the direct rays of the sun until the 
yellow cover of the surface of the sensi- 
tive paper is bleached to a white. Re- 
move from light and develop hy leaving 
for 3 or + minutes in the following: 
Gallic acid, 2 parts; aleohol, 7 parts; dis- 
tilled water, 100 parts. If left exposed 
exactly the right length of time the lines 
will appear on a white ground of an in- 
tensely black color. If exposed too long 
they will become more or less gray. 

ce.—To Glass.—a.—First coat the glass 
with dammar varnish or else with Canada 
balsam mixed with an equal volume of 
oil of turpentine and let it dry until it is 
very sticky, which takes half a day or 
more. The picture or printed paper to be 
transferred should be well soaked in soft 
water and carefully laid upon the printed 
glass, after removing surplus water with 
blotting paper and pressing upon it, 80 
that no air bubbles or drops of water are 
seen underneath. The picture should then 
dry a whole day before it is touched; then 
with wetted fingers begin to rub off the 
paper at the back. If this be skilfully 
done, almost the whole of the paper can 
he removed, leaving simply the ink upon 
the varnish. When the paper has been 
removed another coat of varnish will serve 
to make the whole more transparent. 

d.—Any picture, print or even clipping 
from newspapers, any engraving, no mat- 
ter in how many colors, or on what kind 
of paper, may be transferred to glass, says 
an art journal, only the treatment of the 
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different kinds of paper differs. Proceed 
in the following manner: Place the ob- 
ject to be transferred, face downward, 
upon a larger sheet of manila paper; pre- 
pare a solution of from 1 to 3% of nitric 
acid in water, according to thickness and 
strength of paper and how strong it was 
sized: ordinary newspapers and printings 
or engravings on unsized glaze paper re- 
quire even less than 1% nitric acid—one 
of the purposes of adding nitric acid is to 
remove the sizing out of the paper. This 
solution apply with a sponge to the back 
of your object to be transferred; be care- 
ful not to overdo it; you only want to 
render the paper soft, but not wet. Con- 
tinue sponging with this solution until 
you see the printing plainly; that is, until 
the paper becomes quite transparent. 

To prepare the glass for transferring 
proceed as follows: Clean the glass plate 
thoroughly with aleohol by means of a 
ball of clean cotton. Dry it off well; 
wash it with turpentine; dry it off agnins 
place the glass plate upon a smooth elastic 
layer—for instance, flannel—and with 
this elastic layer upon a table, or better 
yet, upon a rubber blanket in the litho 
hand-press. Now coat the cleaned surface 
with a thin cont of half turpentine and 
half dammar varnish: let it dry from 10 
minutes to 1 day according to temperature 
and thickness of dammar varnish. The 
coating should not be allowed to dry en- 
tirely: it should be a trifle adhesive. Lay 
your impression face downward upon the 
ginss plate: it is important that neither 
acid nor water touches the surface during 
the entire process. To properly lay down 
the impression, take it up with both hands 
by holding the left-hand under corner and 
the right-hand upper corner: be careful 
not to get any air bubbles under the sheet. 
This is best accomplished by marking 
upon the plate the exact position and size 
of the sheet. 

Laying down the paper first, adjust the 
right-hand upper corner to the mark on 
the plate, hold it there with the tip of 
your finger and adjust the left-hand lower 
corner, but be careful to avoid air bubbles. 

Press the sheet to the adhesive dammar 
cont. This may be done in many differ- 
ent manners. It does not require a very 
strong pressure, but it should be observed 
that each and every spot has to be pressed 
repeatedly against the plate. When the 
paper sticks quite smoothly to the plate, 
fan it perfectly dry, and then, with wet 
finger tips, slowly rub off the paper. 

If this is done with great care you will 
remove every vestige of paper, and the 
print, of whatever color or nature it may 
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be, will remain on the glass plate. Upon 
this apply another coat of dammar var- 
nish containing very little turpentine. 
With too much turpentine you run the 
risk of washing the entire picture from 
the plate again. 

e.—To Glass, Steel, etce.—To transfer 
prints to polished steel or to glass make 
a varnish as follows: Gum sandarac, 4 
oz.; mastic, 1 oz.; Venice turpentine, 1 
oz.; aleohol, 15 oz., or any smaller quan- 
tity in proportion. Digest in a_ bottle, 
with frequent shaking. Moisten the print 
slightly upon the back by laying a wet 
cloth upon it; then varnish the steel plate 
or glass with a thin, even coat; lay the 
print with the face next to the varnish, 
commencing on one side so as not to in- 
close air bubbles, pressing it down close 
with the fingers if the print is small, or a 
soft roller if the print is large. Be cnre- 
ful that all parts of the print are in con- 
tact with the varnish. Lay aside to dry. 
After it is dry, wet the back with water 
and eautiously rub the paper off with the 
fingers; rub lightly toward the last with 
plenty of water, and the surface of the 
varnish will come up smooth with the ink 
of the print solidly imbedded. Then a 
thin coat of mastic varnish will give it a 
finish. 

4.—Newspapner Picturcs.— Prepare a 
liquid by dissolving 144 dr. common yel- 
low soap in 1 pt. of hot water, adding, 
when nearly cold, 314 fl.oz. spirits of tur- 
pentine and shaking thoroughly together. 
This fluid is applied liberally to the sur- 
face of the printed matter with a soft 
brush or sponge (being careful not to 
smear the ink, which soon becomes soft- 
ened) and allowed to soak for a few min- 
utes; then well damp the plain paper on 
which the transfer is to be made, place it 
upon the engraving and subject the whole 
to moderate pressure for about 1 minute. 
On separating them a reversed transfer 
will be found on the paper. 

5.—Ornamenting.— There are many dif- 
ferent ways of putting on the ornament, 
some preferring one way, others a differ- 
ent method, according to circumstances 
and individual skill. We shall endeavor 
to give the most simple and successful 
method known. 

First, let it be understood that all pic- 
tures that show the colors complete are 
only suitable for white or very light- 
colored brown: those that are covered 
with a white grounding, gold. metal or 
silver leaf can be used on any color, light 
or dark. After getting the work ready 
for ornamenting. give the picture a 
smooth, thin coat of some quick-drying 
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copal varnish, thinned with turpentine 
(other preparations are used of which we 
will speak hereafter), being careful not to 
go beyond the outline of the design. Al- 
low it to dry until it has a good tack and 
put it on the work in its proper place. 
Roll it smooth with an India rubber 
roller or smooth it with a paper folder 
until every part adheres well. (For very 
large pieces it is well to lay them, after 
they have the right tack, between 2 sheets 
of damp blotting paper. It will stretch 
the pauper and make a smooth transfer.) 
Now wet the paper, smoothing it down at 
the same time, until it has absorbed all the 
water possible; leave it about a minute 
and pull off the paper carefully. Should 
any parts of the design still adhere to the 
paper, press it down again, wet-rub it 
until it separates easily. 

After having removed the paper, press 
the design on well and wash and dry it off. 
Should any blisters appear, prick them 
with a pin and press down. In a few 
hours the design may be varnished, which 
will increase the brilliancy of the colors. 

6.—To Paper—a.—A very weak solu- 
tion of soft soap and pearlashes is used 
to transfer recent prints, such as illustra- 
tions from papers, etc., to unglazed paper. 
Soft soap, % oz.: pearlash, 2 dr.; distilled 
water, 16 fl.oz. The print is laid upon a 
flat surface, such as a drawing bonrd, and 
moistened with the liquid. The paper on 
which the reproduction is required is laid 
over this, and then a sheet of thicker 
paper placed on the top, and the whoie 
rubbed evenly and hard with a blunt in- 
strument, such as the bowl of a spoon, 
until the desired depth of color in the 
transfer is obtained. Another and more 
artistic process is to cover the print with 
a transparent sheet of material coated 
with wax, to trace out the pictures with a 
point and to take rubbings of the same 
after powdering with plumbago. 

b—Printing ink may he loosened and 
rendered transferable by several sub- 
stances, but probably the best are creo- 
sote, or oil of tar, and balsam of copaiba. 
To obtain a reversed picture, brush a 
plentiful quantity of creosote (10c. per 
oz.) quickly over the original print. It acts 
immediately, so be careful not to smear 
the ink by unnecessary brushing. Dis- 
solve 1 oz. of common soda or 1 oz. of 
oxalic acid in 1 pt. of water and moisten 
the paper on which the reversed impres- 
sion is to appear. When the creosote has 
soaked well into the print, transfer by 
placing it face downward on the damp 
paper and rubbing the back with any 
smooth, hard article, and a clear picture 
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will be the result. Transparencies are 
made by coating the paper with a mixture 
of 1 part Canada balsam and 2 parts 
spirit of turpentine instead of the soda or 
acid solutions, and letting it dry thor- 
oughly before transferring the picture. 
7.— Wagons, Transferring Pictures to, 
—Cover the picture entirely (taking care 
not to go beyond the outlines) with a 
slicht coat of fixing varnish, then put the 
picture on the object to be ornamented, 
being careful to place it properly at once, 
to avoid spoiling it by moving. The var- 
nish newly applied being too liquid, the 
picture should be allowed to dry for about 
10 minutes and placed on the object to 
be ornamented when just damp enough to 
be adherent: this done, cover the back of 
the picture with a piece of cloth steeped 
in water; then, by means of a knife or 
penholder, rub it all over, so as to fix 
every part of it: then remove the piece 
of cloth and rinse the paper with a paint 
brush steeped in water: at the end of a 
few minutes the paper will come off, leav- 
ing the painting transferred. Care must 
be taken that the piece of cloth, without 
heing too wet, is sufficiently so for the 
paper to be entirely saturated. The pic- 
ture must now he washed with a wet 
brush and dried very lightly with some 
blotting paper. Keep the ornamented ar- 
ticle ina warm, dry place until dry. The 
polishing varnish should not be applied 
until the next day, keeping the pictures 
meanwhile ont of the dust. The latter 
varnish should be applied as lightly as 
possible. If dark-colored objects are to 
be ornamented, the picture should first be 
covered with a mixture of white lead and 
turpentine, following the outlines of the 
design and covering it entirely. When 
this coat is perfectly dry proceed as above. 
8.— Wood, Transferring Pictures to.— 
a.— Wood surfaces (white woods, lime, 
maple, poplar, ete.) should first be rubbed 
smooth with decolorized linseed oil, then 
dried over a coal fire and given 3 coats, 
one after another, of a varnish made of 30 
parts of sandarac, 15 parts shellac, 1 
parts turpentine and 375 parts of alcohol 
(90%). The varnish may be colored at 
discretion with dragon’s blood, turmeric, 
ete. The engraving to be transferred is 
thoroughly soaked jin salt water and 
spread on blotting paper, remaining moist. 
A smooth board, as hot as possible, and 
screw clamps must be all ready. The 
wood surface must he again coated with 
varnish, also the picture on the printed 
side. It must then he laid smoothly on 
the wood surface, over it a piece of flan- 
nel and on that the heated board, and the 
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whole pressed tightly together hy means 
of the screw clamps. After a few hours 
it will be dry. Rub the back of the pic- 
ture with linen rags. wet with water, 
until the greater part of the paper is 
rubbed off; cover the surface with linseed 
oil and rub off any parts of the paper 
that remain with the finger. The picture 
surface can then be rubbed down with lin- 
seed oi] and linen rags, dried, the surface 
varnishing repeated 10 times and finally 
given a coat of copal varnish and polished. 


b.—First varnish the wood once with 
white hard varnish, then cut off the mar- 
gins of the print, which should be on un- 


sized paper. Wet the back of it with a 
sponge and water, using enough water to 
saturate the paper, but not so as to he 
watery on the printed side. Then, with a 
flat camel’s-hair brush, give it a coat of 
transfer (alcohol) varnish on the printed 
side and apply it immediately, varnished 
side downward, on the woodwork, placing 
a sheet of paper on it and pressing it 
down evenly with the hand till every part 
adheres. After standing a short time, 
gently rub away the back of the print with 
the fingers, till nothing but a thin pulp 
remains. It may require heing wetted 
again before all that will come (or rather 
ought to come) off is removed. Grent 
care is required in this operation, that 
the design or printed side be not disturbed. 
When this is done and quite dry, give the 
work a coat of white hard varnish and it 
will appear as if printed on the wood. 
c.—Boxwood for Engraving.—A solu- 
tion of potash or lye is used to soften 
prints, by means of which and heavy pres- 
sure they are transferred to boxwood and 
then re-engraved by hand. In order to 
make a printing hlock without re-engrav- 
ing as ahove the photo process must be 
employed. 


9.—Writing, Transfcrring to Type 











Metal.—Sprinkle the ink lines, while 
moist, with gum arabic in finest powder. 
When perfectly dry dust off excess, 
stretch the paper on a smooth level back- 
ing and pour on the fusible metal. 


Vellum, Cleansing. (See CLEANSING.) 


Vellum, Coloring. 

For a green dye take 1 oz. of verdigris 
and 1 oz. of white wine vinegar and place 
in a bottle near the fire for a few days, 
shaking it 3 or-4 times a day. Previous to 
applying the dye wash the vellum with a 
weak solution of salt of tartar. Then, 
when dry, wash with the green solution to 
the shade required. For a red dye: To 1 

t. of white wine vinegar add 4 Ib. of 

razil dust and a small piece of alum. 
Cork the mixture up and let it stand in a 
warm place for a few days before apply- 
ing. There are one or two points to be 
attended to before applying. 


Wood, Gold Leaf on. 

The surface must first be very carefully 
prepared, and when quite dry treated with 
the appropriate gold size, which is laid on 
with a very soft hog’s-hair brush or 
camel’s-hair pencil; several coatings are 
applied, each being dry before the applica- 
tion of the other, and finally smoothed 
down. ‘To this surface the gold leaf, cut 
Into suitable sized pieces, is taken up by 
the tip of a specia) brush and Jaid on to 
the prepared surface, pressed down by a 
dry camel’s-hair brush, and so on piece 
after piece until the whole surface is cov- 
ered. The whole operation, as we say, is 
one which requires much experience to 
carry out satisfactorily. Finally, when 
dry, certain parts of the gilded frame are 
burnished with a flint or agate burnisher 
specially made for the purpose. See also 
Burnt Woop, Picture FRAMES above. 
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CHAPTER V 


BEVERAGES 


(For page numbers of indi vidual formulas see Inder) 


BRIEF SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION 


NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


CARBONATED AND ARTIFICIAL 
MINERAL WATERS 

COLORING AGENTS 

ESSENCES AND EXTRACTS 

ail 


FRUIT JUICES 
NON-ALCOHOLIC BEERS 
EGG AND MILK DRINKS 
FRAPPES 

GINGER ALES, POP, ETC. 
GLACES 

GRAPE JUICE 

ICE CRBAM BEVERAGES 
LEMON, MINT, LIME DRINKS 
MALT BEVERAGES 


CARBORATED AND ARTIFICIAL 
MINERAL WATERS 


Carbonating Water for the Fountain. 


Properly carbonating the water used _at 
the fountain is an important operation 
for the successful dispensing of soda 
water. 

When the normal temperature is about 
76 to 80° F., water at this same tempera- 
ture will not absorb more than about 60 
per cent. of gas: the balance of the gas 
refusing to blend with the water, it rises 
to the top of the carbonator dome and 
merely registers with a false pressure. 

The gas that remains in the water will 
throw off or leave the water almost imme- 
diately upon being drawn, and this is 
because the gas globules are only im- 
mersed and not throughly blended with 
the water. To obtain the best results in 
the carbonator and to give the water a 
lasting effervescence, it is advisable to 
use cold water that has heen chilled by 
refrigerstion and not by putting ice in the 
water. The proper temperature of water 
for good carbonation is 42 to 45° F. At 
this temperature the gas absorption is 
from 92 to 98°. The water must not he 
colder than this or the carbonic-acid gas 
will form tiny ice globules in the carbo- 
nator. 

Cold water and carbonic-acid gas have 


NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES, Con. 
MALTED MILK 
MEAD 
PHOSPHATES 
PUNCHES 
SUNDAES 
HOT BEVERAGES 
BEVERAGES FOR THE SICK 
CIDERS 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
Tine FOR ALCOHOLIC BEY- 
SRAGE! 
ite ORS (LIQUEURS) AND COR- 
) 
MIXED DRINKS 
WINES AND WINK MAKING 


an affinity for each other and will  re- 
main in saturation, the gas thoroughly 
permeating the water, whereas i in the case 
of warm weather or water it is merely 
immersed. 


Artificial Mineral Waters. 


Mineral waters, both natural and arti- 
ficial, hnve been used from time out of 
mind. We have it on good authority that 
the old Romans made artificial): mineral 
Waters in imitation of the natural springs 
of Sicily, Gaul and Iberia, while, during 
the Middle Ages, the alehemists made an 
endless number of such imitations. In 
fact, the origin of soda water is due to 
these attempts at reproducing the natural 
mineral waters, and the generic name of 
“seltzer” water, which is the common 
term employed to-day among the Latin 
races to designate “plain soda.” and is 
not uncommon even in England = and 
America, owed its adoption to the fact 
that one of the most popular of these 
artificial mineral waters was the imita- 
tion of the natural water obtained from 
the springs of Selters, near Frankfort. 
The virtues of these waters were soon 
found to be due mainly to the carbonic- 
acid gas they contained, and the other 
ingredients were gradually dropped in the 
imitations. Bicarbonate of soda was the 
last ingredient to be retained, and conse- 
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quently the name “soda water” has per- 


sisted to the present time. 


The sale of mineral waters by druggists 
be commonly 
believed, and as the profit on this class of 
goods is much greater than that on the 
ush their 
sale, and as they are more refreshing in 
the long run than a syruped drink, it 
should not be a difficult matter largely to 


is much larger than would 


sweetened drinks, it pays to 


increase the custom for these goods. 


Artificial and Natural Waters Con- 
trasted.—An authority, Mr. Thomas War- 


wick, says: True, I have heard it urged 
that any mineral water if drunk in excess 
is likely to produce bad effects on the sys- 
tem, and this is undoubtedly the case 
with certain of the mineral waters, but 
1 doubt very much if either plain soda 
or Vichy 
the doses 3 

the soda 


Springs, where 9 custo i 
: mer is 
Ae cents all the 
to drink, | 


fice, and although 
known several soda 


ber who experienced very beneficial _re- 
sults from the use of this beverage. The 
above remarks apply as well to the arti- 
ficial waters as to the natural ones, for in 
spite of the assertions of the mineral 
spring owners to the contrary, the natural 
and the artificial waters are practically 
the same in their effects on the system. 
lf anything, the artificial waters are more 
uniform in quality and less likely to con- 
tain traces of injurious matters. Where 
the minera) spring obtains its great ad- 
vantage is in the change of scene a trip 
thither necessitates and in the régime 
which has to be followed. When the 
choice is between a natural mineral water 
in bottles and a careful imitation of the 
same, the imitation is generally better 
than the natural water. 

How Artificial Waters Must Be Made. 
—In making an artificial mineral water 
it must be remembered that it is seldom 
possible to reproduce the water by merely 
combining its chemical] components. In 
other words, the analysis of the water 
cannot serve as a basis from which to 
prepare it, because even though all of the 
components were put together many 
would be found insoluble and others 
would form new chemical combinations, 
so that the result would differ widely 
from the mineral water imitated. 

For example, carbonate of magnesia 


: allowed for 
vas ues ey be wie 
e to : 
case of eril effects arising from “the ae 
I have personally 
Water “topers,” I 
never knew of one who suffered from his 
overindulgence, while I did know a num- 
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and carbonate of lime, which are impor- 
tant ingredients in most mineral waters, 
will not make a clear solution unless 
freshly precipitated; hence, when these 
are to be reproduced in a mineral water it 
is customary to employ other substances 
which will dissolve at once, and which 
will, upon combining, produce these 
salts. The order in which the salts are 
added is also a very important matter, 
for by dissolving the salts separately and 
then carefully combining them, solutions 
may be effected which would be impos- 
sible were all the salts added together to 
the water in the portable fountain. 
Formulas for various waters follow: 


Formulas. 

The formulas given below are for 
making 10 gallons of mineral water— 
v.e., a sufficient quantity to charge the 
ordinary 10-gallon portable fountain. 

or the sake of convenience the differen’ 
groups of substances in the formulas ar 
separated by dashes. All the compo. 
nents above the first dash must be mixer 

together as directed in the first part 0’ 
this article, and must then be added t: 
the 10 gallons of water in the portable 
fountain, rocking the fountain all th 
while to secure a thorough mixture. The 
ingredients above the second dash must 
afterward be combined together and added 
to the fountain; and so on with each of 
the other groups in turn. The formulas 
given are designed to produce a very 
close imitation of the natural waters. 
Less elaborate formulas, which merely ap- 
proximate the principal ingredients in the 
natural waters, are frequently used, and 
a few of these are given at the end of 
this section. 

Apollinaris.—Sodium carbonate, 2.835.- 
27 gr.; sodium sulphate, 335.2 gr.; so- 
dium silicate, 10 gr. : 

Magnesium chloride, 198.1 gr.; calci- 
um chloride, 40.2 gr. 
































Potassa alum, 57.1 gr. 





Magnesium carbonate, hydr., 158.5 gr. 





Iron sulphate, 21.8 gr. 

Deep Rock.—Sodium chloride, 1,504.8 
gr.; potassium chloride, 1,490.8 gr.; so- 
dium silicate, 1,458 gr.; sodium carbon- 
ate, 521.1 gr. 

Magnesium chloride, 102.5 gr.:; calci- 
um chloride, 202 gr.; hydrochloric acid, 
257.4 gr. 

Kissingen.—Sodium phosphate, 3.6 gr.; 
sodium silicate, 16.1 gr.; sodium chloride, 
2,776.4 gr.; potassium chloride, 176.2 gr.; 
sodium bromide, 5 gr.; sodium nitrate, 
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57 gr.; ammonium carbonate, 1.6 gr.: 
sodium carbonate, 1,986.7 gr. ‘ 

Lithium chloride, 122 gr.: calcium 
chloride, gr.; magnesium chloride, 
14.9 gr. 

Magnesium sulphate, 1,213.8 gr. 

Iron sulphate, 46.1 gr. 


Saratoga Vichy.—Sodium carbonate, 
4,249.8 gr.; sodium chloride, 112.2 gr.: 
potassium chloride, 141.1 gr.; sodium 
bromide, gr.; sodium silicate, 15.4 gr. 

Lithium carbonate, 11 gr. 

Calcium chloride, 736.3 gr.; magnesium 
chloride, 307.9 gr.; barium chloride, 6.2 
gr.; aluminum chloride, 12.5 gr. 

Iron chloride, 0.39 gr. 

The foregoing formulas are designed 
to give imitations as closely as possible to 
the analyses of the natural water, the 
analyses of the best chemists having heen 
tnken in every case. As in many cases 
the composition of the waters of the 
mineral springs differs at different sen- 
sons of the year, the mean or average of 
several analyses has to be taken as a 
standard. 


In cases where a close reproduction of 
the natural waters is not required, much 
simpler formulas may be used, as for ex- 
ample in the three formulas given below: 


Kissingen. — Sodium bicarbonate. 1 
dram; sodium chloride, 8 0z.; ammonium 
chloride, 4 gr.: sodium sulphate, 2 dr. 2 
scr.; Magnesium sulphate, 2 oz.; magne- 
sium carbonate, 4 dr. 1 ser.; water 2% 
pt. Add to 10 gallons of water in a 
portable fountain and charge to 150 
pounds. 


Selters.—Calctum chloride, 0.27 gram; 
magnesium. chloride, 0.8 gram; sea salt, 
0.23 gram; sodium phosphate, 0.27 gram; 
iron sulphate, 0.018 gram: sodium sul- 
phate, 0.4 gram: water, 605 grams. 
Charge to 150 pounds pressure. 

Vichy.—Sodium chloride, 6 drams:; so- 
dium bicarbonate, 5.25 oz.: ammonium 

carbonate, 10 gr.; sodium phosphate, 25 
gr.: sodium sulphate, 4 scr.: potassium 
sulphate, 2 drams. Mix in half a gallon 
of water, and filter after standing twelve 
hours. 

This solution may be kept a certain 
length of time, and when required he 
added to 10 gallons of water in the por- 
table fountain and charged to 150 pounds 
pressure. 

N. B.—In the case of these last three 
mineral water solutions it is desirable 
to shake the solution thoroughly before 
adding it to the water in the portable 
fountain, 
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COLORING AGENTS 


No aniline colors whatever should be 
used in coloring any preparation for in- 
ternal use, as they are liable to be harm- 
ful in themselves, and also in many in- 
stances to be contaminated with poisons 
used in the processes of making them. 

800 


Alkanet. — Deodorized alcohol, 
parts; ground alkanet root, 200 parts. 
Macerate, express and filter. 


Black, — Sugar-black Paste. — Coal 
black (Kohlschwarz), 8 parts; grape 
sugar, 1 part: water, 6 parts. 

Blue. — Sap-blue Paste. — Dark blue, 
3 parts; grape sugar, 1 part; water, 6 
parts. 

Caramel, — Veat three pounds of 
crushed sugar in a kettle with one pint of 
water. At first the sugar will dissolve, 
but after a while it will again solidify 
into a firm mass, which must be broken 
up. When the pieces have again become 
liquefied the mass becomes dark-colored 
and begins to foam, necessitating con- 
stant stirring. C'ontinne to cook over na 
slow fire until the mass becomes very 
dark, then remove the kettle from— the 
fire and pour in slowly three pints of boil- 
ing water, replace on the fire and boil 
again a few moments, then remove and 
cool. Add simple syrup to required con- 
sistency. 

Carminc.—1.—Carmine, 5 parts; dex- 
trin, 1 part: water, 4 parts. 

2.—Carmine, finely powdered, 800 gr. ; 
stronger aqua ammonia, OG fi.dr.; glycer- 
ine, 3 fl.oz.; water, 30 fl.oz. Dissolve the 
carmine in the ammonia water and add 
the glycerine; now warm the solution 
until all odor af ammonia has disap- 
peared. The water is then added, 

3.——Carmine No, 40, 1 part. stronger 

ammotia water, 4 parts; distiied water 
sufficient to make 24 parts. Rub up the 
carmine in the ammonia water and to the 
solution add the water, If on standing 
the carmine shows a tendency to separate 
out, a drop or two of ammonia will cor- 
rect the trouble. This statement shoula 
be put on the Inbel of the bottle, as the 
volatile ammonia soon escapes, even in 
stoppered vials. 

Curcuma, — Deodorized alcohol, 600 
parts; water, 200 parts; ground curcuma, 
200 parts. Macerate, express and filter. 

Grass.—Deodorized alcohol, 680 parts; 
blue (or lawn) grass, 320 parts. Chop 
the grass fine and cover with the alcohol ; 
Jet macerate for 24 hours, express and 
filter. 

Green.—1.—The base for green color- 
ings is saffron tincture, which see. The 
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complementary color used to give the 
green is an aqueous solution of indigocar- 
mine paste. Small amounts of the latter 
solution are acded to the tincture until 
the desired shade of green is obtained. 

?’—Carmine Green.— Woodruff (Wald- 
meister) green, 5% parts; Rosa IL, 5 
parts; dextrin, 35 parts; potato flour, 5 
parts. 

Orange.—Tincture of red sandalwood, 
1 part; ethereal tincture of orlean, q. 8. 
Add the tincture of orlean to the sandal- 
wood tincture until the desired shade of 
orange is obtained. 

A red added to any of the yellows gives 
an orange color, 

Pink.—1.—Carmine, 1 part; liquor po- 
tasse, G parts; rose water, enough to 
make 48 parts. Mix. Should the color 
be too high, dilute with water until the 
requisite tint is acquired, 

2.—Sonk red apple parings in Califor- 
nia brandy. "The addition of rose leaves 
makes an exquisite flavoring as well as 
coloring agent. 

Raspberry.—Extract of annatto, 8 
fv.oz.: water, 10° fl.oz.: aleohol, 8 fl.oz. ; 
tartaric acid, 150 gr. Dilute caramel so- 
lution, q. s. Mix the extract of annatto, 
water, aleohol and the tartaric acid, 
When solution is effected, add a sufficient 
quantity. of the caramel solution to give 
the liquid a rich raspberry color, 

Red.—1.—A fine red color may be given 
to syrups by black cherry juice or black 
ragpberry juice, and these are, of course, 
unobjectionable, if free from = antiseptics. 

2.—Cinnabar Red.-—Searlet, 65 parts ; 
white dextrin, 380 parts; potato flour, 5 
parts. For every 4 Ib. 414 oz add a 
grain anda half each of potassium iodide 
and soditun nitrate. 

3.—Cochineal.—a.— Powdered cochineal, 
1 av.oz.: potassium carbonate, 2 av. 02.3 
water, 26 fl.oz; cream of tartar, 6 av.oz. ; 
alum, % av.oz. Dissolve the potassium 
carbonate in the water, and = add_s this 
solution to the powdered cochineal: let 
the mixture macerate for (wo days. Then 
add the cream of tartar and the alum: 
when effervescence has ceased, pour on 
a filter, and wash the residue with suffi- 
cient hot water to make the filtrate meas- 
ure 30 _fl.oz.. then add 2 fl.oz. of alcohol. 

b.—Cochineal in coarse powder, 6 
parts; potassium carbonate, 2 parts: dis- 
tilled water, 15 parts: alcohol, 12 parts; 
simple syrup enough to make 500 parts. 
Rub up the potassium carbonate and the 
cochineal together, adding the water and 
alcohol little by little under constant trit- 
uration. Set aside over night, then add 
the syrup and filter. 
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c.—Cochineal, in No. 50 powder, 40 
grams; potassium carbonate, 30 grams: 
alum, 30 grams; potassium bitartrate, 60 
grams: glycerine, 500 c.c.; alcohol, 30 
c.c.; water, a sufficient quantity to make 
1,000 c.ec. Triturate the cochineal inti- 
mately with the potassium carbonate and 
500 ¢.c. of water; then add the alum 
and potassium bitartrate successively, 
heat the mixture to boiling in a capacious 
vessel, set aside to cool, add to it the 
glycerine and alcohol, filter, and pass 
enough water through the filter to make 
1,000 cc. Yellow may be obtained by 
infusing safflower in water. 

Red Saunders.—Deodorized 
800 parts; ground red saunders, 
parts. Macerate, express and filter. 

Rose.—a.—Bluish Rose.—Grenadin, 65 
parts: white dextrin. 30 parts: potato 
flour, 5 parts. For every 4 pounds 414 
ounces, add 11% grains each of potassium 
iodide and sodium nitrate. 

b.—Yellowish Rose.—Rosa II., 60 
parts; citron-yellow, 5 parts: white dex- 
trin, 30 parts: potato flour. 5 parts. 

Saffron Tincture—Saffron, 3. 0z.; 
water, 1 qt.: alcohol, 1 qt. Add the saf- 
fron to the diluted alcoholic menstruum. 
Macerate for several days in a moderate- 
ly warm place, then cool and filter. 

Violet.—Red-violet, 65 parts: white 
dextrin, 30 parts; potato flour, 5 parts. 

Yellow.—1.—Ground fustic wood, 1% 
oz.: deodorized alcohol, 4 fl.oz.: distilled 
water, 4 fl.oz. This color may be made 
in the same manner as the liquid saffron, 
and is a fine coloring for many purposes. 

2.—Turmeric powder, 2 oz.; alcohol, 
dilute, 16 oz. Macerate for several days, 
agitating frequently, and filter. For 
some hevernges the addition of this tinc- 
ture is not to be recommended, as it pos- 
sesses a very spicy taste. 

3.—Pastille Yellow.—Citron-yellow IT., 
7 parts: grape sugar, first quality, 1 part; 
white dextrin, 2 parts. 


ESSENCES AND EXTRACTS 


Essence.—An oil] distilled at a com- 
paratively low temperature from a plant 
in which it already exists; as, essence of 
pepnermint.—Century Dictionary. 

Extract.—Anything drawn from a 
substance by distillation, heat, solution, 
or other chemical process, as an essence 
or tincture.—Century Dictionary. 

Allspice.—1.—Allspice. coarsely ground, 
4 oz.: diluted alcohol. 1 pt. 

2.—Deodorized alcoho]. 500 parts: 
proof spirits, 300 parts: oil of allspice. 
100 parts: carbonate of magnesia, 100 
parts. Color with caramel. 


alcohol, 
201) 
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Almonds.—1.—One fi.oz. essential oil 
of almonds, 1 pt. spirit; proceed as all- 
spice. 

2.—Essence of bitter almonds, essence 
of peach kernels, almond flavor. Essen- 
tial oil of almonds, 1. ff.oz.; rectified 
spirit (50 o.p.), 19 fl.oz, Mix and agi- 
tate them together until united. 

3.—Concentrated essence of almonds, 
double KE. of A. Take of essential oil 
of almonds, 1 fi.oz.: aleohol, strongest, 
Q flloz. Mix. Used chiefly to impart 
the nutty aroma and flavor of bitter alm- 
onds and peach kernels to other prepara- 
tions. The first is the common essence 
of the shops. Essences of other essential 
oils may be prepared in a similar man- 
ner. Many of them are now much used 
by confectioners and cooks, as well as in 
perfumery and cosmetics. It should be 
remembered that essence of almonds is 
poisonous, 

4.—Qil of bitter almonds, 1 0z.; alco- 
hol, 13 oz.: water, 6 oz. Some color it 
with half an ounce of tincture of tur- 
ineric. 

Angclica—1.—Angelica root, 2 
rectified spirit, 24% oz.: water, 9 oz. 
gest, strain and evapornte. 

2 — Angelica root, 2 Ib.: rectified spirit, 
1 gal.; make a tincture: to the mare 
add 1 gal. proof spirit and repeat the 
digestion; filter the two tinctures sepa- 
rately, mix, distil off the spirit, and 
evaporate. 

Anise—1.—Aniseed, 2 0z.: oil of star 
anise, 1 oz.; alcohol, 2 pt. 

%—Deodorized aleohol, 500 parts: 
proof spirits, 300 parts; oil of anise, 100 
parts: carbonate of magnesia, 100 parts. 
Yolor with caramel. 

Applea.—1.—Teel and reduce to pulp, 
6 lb. unripe crab apples: add 1 Jb. iron 
wire in small coils; digest in a vapor 
bath for about a week, express, strain, 
decant and evaporate in a porcelain ves- 
sel, with constant stirring, to the con- 
sistency of a soft extract: dissolve the 
residue in 4 parts water, strain and 
evaporate as before. 

2? —Deodorized alcohol, 500 parts: 
pure apple brandy, 400 parts; apple ether, 
100 parts. Color with tincture of red 
saunders, 

3.—Glycerine. 1 0z.: amv] valerianate. 
4 drams: linalv! formate, 45 m.; fid. ext. 
orris, 1 oz.; alcohol, 11 02.; water, q.8. 
ad., 1 pt. 

4.—Conc. ess. of apple pee). 720 parts: 
valerianate of amyl, 120 parts; acetic 
ether, C. P., 80 parts; nitric ether, 80 
parts. . 

Apricot.—1.—Butyric ether, 10 parts; 
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valerianic ether, 5 parts; glycerine, 4 
parts; amylic alcohol, 2 parts; amy!- 
butyric ether, chloroform, enanthic ether, 
and tartaric acid, each 1 part. 

2.—Linaly! formate, 90 m.; glycerine, 
1 oz.; amy! valerianate, 4 drams; alco- 
hol, 11 o2.; fl. ext. orris, 1 02.3; water, 
q. 8. ad., 1 pt. 

3.—Alcohol, 400 parts; conc. ess. of 
apricot peel, 860 parts; butyrate of amy], 
200 parts; oil of bitter almond, 40 parts. 

Banana.—1.—Banana_ essence, 2 02. ; 
citric acid, 1 0z.: aleohol, 70°, 2 pt. 

2.—Deodorized alvohol, 500 parts; 
proof spirits, 200 parts: pure banana 
juice, 190 pede hanana ether, 100 parts; 
tincture of vanilla, 10 parts. Color with 
tincture of curcuma. 

3.—Acetate of amyl, 1 02z.: valerinnate 
of ethyl, 1 dram: diluted alcohol, 15) 02. 

4.—Amyl acetate, 40 drams;  aleohol, 
10 oz.: water, enough to make 16° 02, 
Some add butyric ether, which, however, 
is of questionable utility. 

B— Aicohol, 4300 parts: cone, ess, of 
banana peel, 400 parts; butyrate of amyl, 
100) parts; butyrie ether, 50°) parts; 
chloroform, 10 parts; aldehyde, 10) parts. 

Beraqamot.- -A\cohol, TSO) parts; pine- 
apple ether, 200) parts; off of bergamot, 
20° parts. 

Rirch.—1.—First cut the oil, The es- 
sence is made as follows: Oi) of birch 
or wintergreen, 1% oz.; alcohol, 05°, 12 
oz.: water, 12° 02. 

?.~. Sassafras, 1 oz; wildcherry bark, 
Y%, oz; pimento, 1 02; wintergreen, | 
oz.: hops, 44 02.: corinnder seed, Y% 072. 
Percolate with diluted aleohol until 10 
ounces of tincture are obtained. The 
“oxtract” is added to plain mineral water 
when drawn, in the proportion of n half 
a teaspoonful more or less to an ordinary 
glass. 

Blackberry. — 1.— Apple_ oil, 1. 02.; 
quince of], 1 02.3 tincture of orris, 102.5 
tartaric acid, 1 02z.; alcohol, 70°, 2 pt. 

?—Tincture of orris root (1 to 8), 1 
pt.: acetic ether, 30 drops; butyric ether, 
60) drops. 

3. — Blackherry. — Deodorized alcohol, 
HOO parts; proof spirits, 200 parts: pure 
blackberry juice. 170 parts; blackberry 
ether, 100 parts; essence of cinnamon, 
10 parts; essence of coriander, 10 parts; 
essence of nutmeg, 10 parts. 

4.—Aleohol, 500 parts: cone. ess. of 
blackberry, 400 parts; acetic ether, C. P., 
5) parts; formic ether, 20 parts: butyrate 
of amyl, 20 parts; acetate of amyl, 10 
parts. 

Blueberry.— Alcohol, 420 parts; cone. 
ess. of blueberry, 400 parts; acetic ether, 
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C. P., 60 parts; benzoic ether, 60 parts; 
enanthic ether, 40 parts; pelargonic 
ether, 20 parts. 

Cacao.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 parts; 
proof spirits, 100 parts; powdered cacao, 
300) parts: powdered vanilla, 50 parts; 
powdered cinnamon, 45 parts; ambergris, 
® parts. Macerate for two weeks, ex- 
press and filter. 

Calamus. — Deodorized aleohol, 500 
parts: proof spirits, 300 parts; oil of 
enalamus, 100 parts; carbonate of mag- 
nesin, 100 parts. 

Caraway. — Deodorized  aleohol, 500 
parts: proof spirits, 300 parts; oi] of 
caraway, 100) parts: carbonate of mag- 
nesia, 100 parts. Color with tincture of 
grasa. 

(ardamom.—1.—Cardamom seeds, 600 
gr.; alcohol at 85°, 10.5 liters; water, 5 
liters. Product, 10 liters. 

2.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 parts; 
proof spirits, 400 parts: oil of carda- 
mom, 60 parts; carbonate of magnesia, 
5Q parts. 

Casxsia.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 parts; 
proof spirits, 800 parts: oil of cassia, 100 
parts; carbonate of magnesia, 100 parts. 
Color with tincture of red saunders. 

Catechu  (Cachou).—Catechu, 600 
grams; aleohol, 85°. 10.5 liters; water, 
5 liters. Product, 10 liters. 

Cedrat.—Rinds of 60. fresh citrons: 
aleohol, 12 liters. Macerate for twenty- 
four hours: at the time of distilling add 
5 liters of water and distill: draw off 11 
liters. Reetify with 5 liters of water. 
Product, 10 liters. 

Celery.—1.— Bruised celery seed, 444 
oz.: proof spirit, 1 pt.: digest 14 days, 
strain. 

2.—Celery seed, 7 0z.: rectified spirit, 
1 pt.: digest and strain as 1. 

3.—Deadorized aleohol, 500 parts: 
proof spirits, 300 parts: oil of celery, 100 
parts: carbonate of magnesia, 100 parts. 

Cherry.—1.—Oil of bitter almonds, 2 
drams: apple oil, 1 0z.; citric acid, 1 0z.; 
alcohol, 70°, 2 pt. 

2?.—Black.—a.—Benzoic ether, 5 parts; 
acetic ether, 10 parts: oil of persico 
(peach kernels) and benzoic acid, each 
2 parts: citric acid. 1 part. 

b.—Aleohol], 550 parts: cone. ess. of 
black cherry, 400 parts: acetate of amyl, 
20 parts: oil of bitter almond. 10 parts; 
butyrate of amyl. 8 parts: oil of citron, 
2 parts: oil of cinnamon, 2 parts: oi] of 
clove, 2 parts: oil of sweet orange. 1 part. 

8.—Morella Cherry.—Deodorized alco- 
hol. 500 parts: proof spirits, 200 parts; 
pure morella cherry juice. 160 parts: 
morella cherry ether, 100 parts: carbon- 


ate of magnesia, 20 parts: oil of bitter 
almond, 10 parts: oil of lemon, 4 parts; 
oil of sweet orange, 2 parts: oil of cinna- 
mon, 2 parts; oil of cloves, 2 parts. 

4.—Wild Cherry.—a.—Wild cherry in 
fine powder, 16 oz.; glycerine, 4 02z.: 
water, 8 oz.: mix the glycerine and the 
water, and digest the wild cherry in 8 oz. 
of the mixture for four days: pack in a 
percolator and pour on the remaining 
4 oz. glycerine and water; when this has 
disappeared from the surface, pour on 
rectified spirit (0.817) until 12 oz. of 
fluid have been obtained, and set. this 
portion aside. Then percolate with spirit 
until 20° 0z. more have been obtained; 
evaporate to 4 oz. and mix with the re- 
served portion. 

b.—Deodorized aleohol, 500 parts; 
proof spirits, 250 parts; powdered wild- 
cherry bark, 250 parts. Macerate for 
two weeks, express and filter. Color 
with caramel, 

e.—Acetie ether, 5 fi.dr.: benzoic ether, 
5 fi.dr.; enanthic ether, 1 fi.dr.; oil of 
hitter almond (deprived of hydrocyanic 
acid), 2 fi.dr.; saturated aleoholie solu- 
tion of benzoic acid, 1 fl.dr.; glycerine, 
4 fidr.: deodorized alcohol, enough = to 
make 16 fl.oz. 

Cinchona.—Yellow cinchona bark in 
coarse powder, 16 0z.; sufficient distilled 
water: rectified spirit, 1 oz. Macerate 
the bark in 40 oz. water for twenty-four 
hours, pack in a_percolator and add 
water until 240 oz. have passed through, 
or unti) the bark is exhausted: evaporate 
the liquor to 20 oz. at a temperature not 
exceeding 160° KF. (71° C.); filter and 
continue the evaporation to 3 oz., or until 
the sp. gr. of the liquid is 1.200; when 
cold add the spirit gradually, constantly 
stirring. 

Cinnamon.—1.—Oil of cinnamon, 2 
drams: Ceylon cinnamon, bruised, 4 0z.: 
diluted alcohol, 2 pt. 

2.—Cinnamon, pulverized, 300 grams: 
alcohol, 85°, 10.5 liters; water, 5 liters. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, distil 
over open fire. Rectify the product with 
® liters water over an open fire—product, 
10 liters. 

Citron.—Alcohol, 700 parts: pineapple 
ether, 200 parts: oil of citron. 100 parts. 

Clovesa.—1.—Deodorized alcohol. 500 
parts; proof spirits, 300 parts: oil of 
cloves, 100 parts: carbonate of magnesia, 
100 parts. Color with caramel. 

2.—Powdered clove. 4 oz.; diluted al- 
cohol, 1 pt. 

Cocoa.—Dissolve 1 Ib. of chocolate in a 
quart of boiling water, let it cool; take 
out the cocoa butter and add to it 4 oz. 
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of glycerine and bottle. 
ice cream. 

Coffce.—1.—Pour upon a pound of the 
best fresh roasted coffee 1 qt. of cold 
water, heat gently for half hour, then 
let it come to a boil, cool for two hours, 
strain and add 4 oz. of glycerine. 

2—For Dispensing (Liebig’s).—Pour 
1 gt. boiling water on 2 Ib. of best ground 
coffee; allow it to stand one hour, place 
in a percolator; add enough water to 
obtain 32 fl.oz. of extract; add 2 oz. of 
nleohol to preserve, or more alcohol if 
intended to keep a long time. 


3.—For Dispensing.—Ground Java cof- 
fee, 8 oz.; sliced vanilla bean, 2 drams; 
diluted alcohol, q. s. 


4.—Ground roasted coffee, 2 to 8 oz.; 
cinnamon. bruised, 60 gr.; vanilla, sliced, 
6O gr.: diluted alcohol, q.s. Moisten the 
ingredients with some of the liquid and 
pack in percolator. Put in enough di- 
luced aleohol to leave a stratum above 
it. Macerate for forty-eight hours, cov- 
ered; percolate, pour on enough diluted 
aleohol until 32 fl.oz. of extract is ob- 
tained. 

5.—From 1 part of ground coffee and 
the necessary quantity of boiling water 
make a decoction that after filtration con- 
sists of % part by weight of fluid. This 
with the addition of 0.2 part sugar is 
evaporated in a shallow dish at a tem- 
perature of at the highest 140° F. to such 
an extent that a sample dropped on a 
glass plate on cooling becomes a_ solid 
mass. The fluid is then poured into 
molds that give the solidified pieces the 
form of tablets and these are wrapped 
in tinfoil or paraffined paper. 


G.—Mocha coffee, % Ib.;: Java coffee, 
1%4 Ib.: hot water, sufficient to make 2 at. 
Grind the coffee to a moderately fine pow- 
der, Moisten with the hot water and 
pack in a glass funnel or preferably in a 
cylindrical percolator and percolate by 
pouring on boiling water in divided por- 
tions until two quarts of percolate are 
obtained. 

7.—Mocha coffee, 4 parts; “Old Gov- 
ernment” Java coffee, 8 parts; Rio coffee, 

parts; glycerine, parts; water, 
enough. The coffee should be freshly 
roasted and reduced to a moderately fine 
powder. Put into a vessel provided with 
a tightly fitting cover. and pour over it 
10 parts of boiling water to_ which the 
glycerine has been added. Put on the 
cover and close tightly. Now wrap the 
vessel in a blanket or felt. to preserve 
the heat as long as possible, and set away 
in a warm place one hour and a half. 


For flavoring 
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At the expiration of this time pack into 
a percolator and exhaust with boiling 
water until 32 parts of percolate are 
obtained. 


Coriander. — 1.— Coriander seeds, 12 
kilo 500 gr.; alcohol, 10.50 liters; water, 
5 liters—product, 10 liters. 

2.—Powdered coriander, 4 02z.; oil of 
cor ane 1 dram: alcohol, 24 oz. ; water, 

oz. 

Cranberry.—Alcohol, 400 parts; conc. 
ess. of cranberry, 300 parts; raspberry 
ether, 200 parts: acetic ether, C. P., 50 
parts; French wine vinegar, 20 parts; 
formic ether, 20 parts; benzoic acid, 10 
parts. 


Cumin.—Cumin seeds, 1 kilo 250 er.: 


alcohol at 85°, 10.50 liters; water, 5 
liters—product, 10 liters. 
Currant.— 1— Acetic ether, tartaric 


acid, each 5 parts: benzoic acid, succinic 
acid, benzoic ether, aldehyde and enan- 
thie acid, each 1 part. 

2 — Black. — Raspberry ether, 500 
parts; conc. ess. of black currant, 400 
parts; acetic ether, C. P., 100 parts. 


3.—Red.—a.—Raspberry ether, 900 
parts; acetic ether, 80 parts; French 
wine vinegar, 20 parts. 

b.—Acetic ether, 5 parts; benzoic ether, 
1 part; aldehyde, 1 part: acetic acid, 1 
part; benzoic acid, 1 part; enanthic ether, 
1 part: raspberry essence, 10 parts; de- 
odorized alcohol, q.s. to make 100) parts. 
Mix. The above is rendered much finer 
by the addition of 20 parts of pure fresh 
currant juice. 

Fennel.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 parts; 
proof spirits, 300 parts; oil of fennel, 100 
parts; carbonate of magnesia, 100 parts. 
ee lightly with tincture of red saun- 
ers. 

Foam Eztract.—Crushed soap bark, 1% 
Ib.: alcohol, % pt.; glycerine, % pt.; 
water, 1 pt. The bark should be satu- 
rated with 3 oz. of the mixture of alco- 
hol, glycerine and water. Pack in a per- 
colator, close the lower orifice; add 
enough liquid to leave a stratum above 
the bark: then macerate for twenty-four 
hours, and percolate; add of alcohol, 
glycerine and water in the above pro- 
portions enough to obtain 1 qt. of ex- 
tract. 

The proportions are from 1 dram to % 
oz. to 2 qt. of syrup, according to the 
foam desired on the beverage. 

Fruit Essences.—Dingler’s Polytechnic 
Journal gives the tala table of the 
composition of artificial fruit essences, 
showing the number of parts of each in- 
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Ginger.—1 (Creuse’s Process) .—Fluid 
extract of ginger, 144 pt.; water, 3 pt.; 
carbonate of magnesia, 3 0z. Mix, shake 
often for 24 hours, filter, evaporate to 44 
pint and add 54 pt. alcohol. 

2.— Jamaica ginger. fine powdered, 6 
oz.: alcohol, 2 pt. Moisten powder with 
% pt. of aleohol and allow it to macer- 
ate for 24 hours. Pack in_ percolator 
and gradually pour menstruum on it until 
2 pt. are obtained of this extract. Use 
3 oz. to 1 gal. simple syrup and 1 oz. 
foam. 

3.—Ginger, unbleached, 4 oz.: calamus, 
2 drams; Canada snake root, 2 drams; 
cinnamon, mace and cloves, of each 2 
drams;: alcohol, 8 per cent., sufficient to 
make 16 oz. Dextrin syrup is the article 
familiarly known as “glucose.” Its use is 
deemed preferable to cane sugar in mix- 
ture, owing to the gum it contains and 
the body given to the preparation without 
excessive sweetness, 

4.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 parts: 
proof spirits, 250 parts; powdered Ja- 
maica ginger, 250 parts. Macerate for 
two weeks, express and filter, 

0.—Grated ginger, 3 oz.; fresh lemon 
peel, 2 oz., digested in 114 pt. brandy for 
ten days. 

6.—Equal parts best unbleached Ja- 
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maica ginger in coarse powder, and sili- 
cious sand, sprinkled with enough recti- 
fied spirit of wine to perfectly moisten ; 
after 24 hours the mass is placed in a 
percolator, and after returning the first 
runnings two or three times. the receiver 
is changed and more rectified spirit is 
poured on gradually and at intervals as 
required until as much essence is ob- 
tained as there has been ginger employed. 
7.—Twelve lb. best unbleached Jamaica 
ginger in conrse powder digested in 2% 
gal. rectified spirit for fourteen days; the 
expressed and strained tincture is re- 
duced by distillation in a steam or water 
bath to 1 gal., cooled, transferred rapidly 
to stoppered bottles and filtered. 
8.—Twenty-four lb. ginger as in 7, 6 
gal. rectified spirit; make a tincture as 
before, and distil down to 1 gal.; cool as 
quickly as possible out of contact with 
the air and add 1 gal. strongest rectified 
spirit of wine; filter if necessary. 
9.—Causes no turbidity with water or 
syrup. 1 Ib. finest Jamaica ginger in 
powder, macerated in 8 oz. rectified spirit 
for several hours; add more spirit and 
percolate to 16 oz.; add 2 oz. heavy car- 
bonate of magnesia, agitate and add 24 
oz. water; shake well and filter. If the 
filtrate is turbid, shake up with more 
magnesia and filter again. It becomes 
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turbid again after a few days’ rest, but 
on filtering continues clear. 

Gooseberry.—Aldehyde, 1 part: acetic 
ether, 5 parts; benzoic ether, 1 part: 
enanthic ether, 1 part: tartaric acid, 
saturated solution, 1 part: benzoic acid, 
saturated solution, 1 part: alcohol (de- 
odorized), q. s. to make 100 parts. 

Grapce.—1.—Chloroform, 2 parts; alde- 
hyde, 2 parts; formic ether, 2 parts; 
enanthic ether, 10 parts: methyl-salicylic 
ether, 1 part; tartaric acid, saturated so- 
lution, 5 parts; succinic acid, saturated 
solution, 3 parts; glycerine, 10 parts; al- 
cohol (deodorized), q. s. to make 100 
parts. Mix. 

2.—Deodorized alcohol, 5OO parts: 
proof spirits, 300 parts; pure catawba 
grape juice, 140 parts: acetic ether, 30 
parts; butyric ether, 15 parts: oil of bit- 
ter almond, 10 parts: cognac oil, 5 parts. 

3.—Enanthic ether, glycerine, each 10 
parts; tartaric acid, 5 parts; succinic 
acid, 3 parts; aldehyde, chloroform and 
formic ether, each 2 parts, and methyl- 
salicylic ether, 1 part. 

4.—Aleohol, 440 parts; Rhine wine, 
400 parts; enanthic ether, 100 parts; 
chloroform, 20 parts; formic ether, 20 
parts: aldehyde, 20 parts. 

Juniper Berries. —1.—Deodorized aleco- 
hol, 500 parts; proof spirits, 800° parts ; 
oil of juniper berries, 100 parts; carbo- 
nate of magnesia, 100 parts. 

2.—Dissolve 34 oz. of oil of juniper in 
2 pt. of rectified spirit, 90 per cent. 
Filter. ; . 

Kola Easence.—The Ap. Ztg. gives this 
formula: Kola, in coarse powder, 75; 
confection orange, 50; vanilla, 2: Ceylon 
cinnamon, 10; Muscatel or port wine, 
400; alcohol, 500, Mix and macerate 
eight days, express and filter into a solu- 
tion of sugar, 200; water, 400. 

Lavender. — Deodorized alcohol, 500 
parts; proof spirits, 300 parts; oil of 
Mitcham lavender, 100 parts; carbonate 
of magnesia, 100 parts; color with tinc- 
ture of red saunders. ; 

Lemon.—1.—Oil of lemon, acetic ether 
and tartaric acid, each 10 parts: glyc- 
erine, 5 parts; aldehdye. 2 parts; chloro- 
form nitrous ether and succinic ether, 
each 1 part. 

2.—One-half Ib. yellow peel of fresh 
lemons, % gal. boiling water; infuse one 
hour, express the liquor, boil down to % 
pt., cool and add 4 oz. oi] of lemon dis- 
solved in 114 pt. spirit of wine; mix and 
filter. 

Sip Uh . * ; oil Rn - OZ. ; 
cologne spirit, 3 gal.; water, al. 

4.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 parts ; 
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proof spirits, 250 parts: oil of lemon, 100 
parts; carbonate of magnesia, 100 parts: 
pineapple ether, 50 parts. Color with 
tincture of curcuma. 

h.—White sugar, 600 grams: distilled 
water, 400 grams: citric acid, 40 grams; 
orange flower water, 100 grams; alcohol, 





The Ecuelle, for rupturing the oi] vessels 
of citrus fruits 


100 grams: oil lemon, 10 grams. Dis- 
solve the sugar in the water and to the 
syrup add the citric acid dissolved in the 
orange flower water. Filter and add the 
oil of lemon dissolved in the aleghol. To 
make lemonade add 100 grams of this 
essence to 1 liter of water or carbonated 
water. 

t.—Alcohol, 700 parts; pineapple ether, 
200 parts; oil of lemon, 100) parts. 

7.—QOil of lemon, 1% fl.oz.; alcohol, 
14% fl.oz; turmeric, q.s. to color, Fil- 
ter through a little carbonate of magne- 
sia if necessary. 

A cheaper article can, of course, be 
made by using less oil and adding about 
2) per cent. of water. It is scarcely nec- 
essary to add that a fine article can be 
made only from fresh oil. 

8.—Oil of lemon, select. 8 fl.oz. ; oil of 
lemon-grass (fresh), 1 fi.dr.: peel, freshly 
grated, of 12 lemons; alcohol (Atwood’s), 
7 pt.; water, boiled, 1 pt. Mix and macer- 
ate for 7 days. If in a hurry for the 
product, percolate through the lemon peel 
and filter. 

Lime. —-1.— Deodorized alcohol, 00 
parts; proof spirits, 250 parts; oil of lime 
fruit, 100 parts; carbonate of magnesia, 
100 parts: pineapple ether, 50 parts. 
Color lightly with tincture of curenma. 

2.—Dissolve 1% oz. of oi] in 1514 07. 
of alcohol, making just a pint of finished 
product. 

Aface.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 parts; 
proof spirits, 350 parts; powdered mace, 
150 parts. Macerate for two weeks, ex- 
press and filter. 
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Malt.—1.—An infusion of malt is 
made in water at 160 to 170° F. (71 to 
77° C.), drained off without pressure and 
evaporated to a honeylike consistency. 
The quantities are 1 pt. crushed malt in 
3 pt. hot water and the infusion occupies 
about four hours. 

2.—47% oz. extract of malt, mixed 
with 1 oz. iron pyrophosphate and am- 
monia citrate dissolved in 1144 oz. water. 

3.—Six oz. coltsfoot Jeaves, 6 oz. spot- 
ted lungwort, 8 oz. licorice, 2 Ib. stoned 
raisins, 6 gal. old strong ale, not hopped ; 
boil down to 4 gal., express strongly and 
evaporate to honeylike consistency. 

Mead.—Oil of lemon, 1 oz.; oil of 
cloves, 2 drams; oil of cinnamon, 2 
drams; oil of nutmeg, 1 dram; oil of all- 
spice, 30 drops; oil of sassafras, 40 
drops; oil of ginger, 1 dram. Cut the 
oils with pumice and sugar; dissolve 16 
or 32 oz. alcohol. Add gradually an equal 
quantity of water. Clarify. 

Melon.—1.—Aleohol, 780 parts; se- 
bacic ether, 100 parts; valerianic ether, 
50 parts; butyric ether, 40 parts; alde- 
hyde, 20 parts; formic ether, 10 parts. 

2.—Sebacylic ether, 10 parts; valeri- 
anic ether, 5 parts; glycerine, 3 parts; 
butyrie ether, 4 parts; aldehyde, 2 parts; 
formic ether, 1 part. 

Mulberry. — Deodorized alcohol, 500 
parts; proof spirits, 200 parts; pure mul- 
berry juice, 200 parts; mulberry ether, 
100 parts. 

Nectarine. — Extract of vanilla, 2 
parts; essence of lemon, 2 parts; essence 
of pineapple, 1 part. 

Nutmeg.—1.—Oil nutmeg, 2 drams; 
mace, powder, 1 oz.; alcohol, 95 per cent., 
deodorized, 32 oz. Dissolve the oil in the 
alcohol by agitation, add the mace, agi- 
tate, then stopper tightly and macerate 12 
hours. Filter through paper. P. D. 

2.—Deodorized alcohol, 6500 _ parts: 
proof spirits, 400 parts; oil of nutmeg, 50 
parts; carbonate of magnesia, 50 parts. 
Color lightly with caramel. 

Orange.—1.—Oil of orange and glyc- 
erine, each 10 parts; aldehyde and 
chloroform, each 2 parts; acetic ether, 5 
parts; benzoic ether, formic ether, butyric 
ether, amylacetic ether, methylsalicylic 
ether and tartaric acid, each 1 part. 

2.—Alcohol, 700 parts; pineapple ether, 
200 parts; oil of sweet orange, 100 parts. 

3.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 parts; 
proof spirits, 300 parts: oil of orange, 
100 parts; carbonate of magnesia, 100 
parts. Color with tincture of saffron. 

4.—Pure oil of orange, 1% oz.; carbo- 
nate magnesium, 2 oz.; alcohol, 12 az.; 
water, q. s. to make 2 pt. Dissoive oil of 
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orange in the alcohol and rub it with the 
carbonate of magnesium in a mortar. 
Pour the mixture into a quart bottle and 
fill the bottle with water. Allow to macer- 
ate for a week or more, shaking every 
day. Then filter through paper, adding 
enough water through the paper to make 
filtrate measure 2 pints. 

5.—Sweet orange peel, in moderately 
fine powder, 16 oz.; glycerine, 3  fi.oz.: 
alcohol, q. s.; water, q. 8s. Llaving mixed 
14 fl.oz. aleohol with 2 fl.oz. glycerine, the 
peel is moistened in a Wedgwood mortar 
with 12 fl.oz. of this mixture. After 
standing 12 hours percolation is con- 
ducted in the usual manner. The perco- 
lation is finished with a mixture of 2 
parts alcohol and 1 part water. Reserv- 
ing the first 14 fl.oz, add 1 fl.oz. of 
glycerine to the remainder, evaporate to 
214 fl.oz, which mix with the reserved 
portion. The author describes this prepa- 
ration as possessing all the aroma of the 
orange peel. One fl.oz. mixed with 15 
fl.oz. of syrup gives an excellent syrup. 
aurant. quite clear. By adding to a pint 
of simple syrup 4 fl.drms. of the extract 
and a few drops of solution of citric acid, 
a most delicately flavored and unferment- 
able syrup for mineral waters is pro- 
duced. 

6.—Four oz. fresh yellow rind of or- 
ange, 4 pt. rectified spirit. 1% pt. water; 
digest for a week, press, filter; add 1 qt. 
sherry. 

7.—Valencia oranges, 1 doz.; alcohol, 
2 pt. Carefully detach the yellow portion 
of the rind and macerate it for 10 days in 
the alcohol. Owing to the difficulty of 
procuring fresh oil of orange, this for- 
mula is generally preferred. 

Peach.—1.—Oil of almonds, 3. dr.; 
Pineapple oil, 3 dr.; tartaric acid, 3 dr.; 
alcohol, 80°, 114 pt. 

2.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 parts; 
proof spirits, 200 parts; pure peach juice, 


200 parts; peach ether, 100 parts. Color 
with tincture of red saunders. 
3.—Formic ether, valerianic ether, 


butyric ether, acetic ether, glycerine and 
oil of persico, each 5 parts; aldehyde and 
amylic alcohol, each 2 parts; sebacylic 
ether, 1 part. 

4.—Linalyl formate, 120 m.; amy! 
valerianate, 8 dr.; fid. ext. orris, 2 oz.: 
enanthic ether, 2 dr.; oil rue (pure Ger- 
man), 30 m.: chloroform, 2 dr.; glyc- 
erine, 2 oz.; alcohol, 70 per cent., to 3 pt. 

5.—Ampylic alcohol, 2 parts: aldehyde, 
2 parts; acetic ether, 5 parts; butyric 
ether, 5 parts; formic ether, 5 parts; 
sebacic ether, 1 part; valerianic ether, 5 
parts; glycerine, 5 parts; oil peach ker- 
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nels, 5 parts; alcohol, 100 parts (all by 
measure). 

Pear.—1.—<Acetic ether, 5 0z.; acetate 
of amyl, 10 oz.; glycerine, 10 0z.; alco- 
hol, 100 oz. 

2.—Amyl acetate, 1 oz.; pear juice, 2 
oz.; glycerine, 2 0oz.; cologne spirit, 11 
oz. Mix them and filter. 

3.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 parts; 
proof spirits, 200 parts; pure pear juice, 
200 parts; pear ether, 100 parts. Color 
lightly with tincture of red saunders. 

Peppermint. —1.— Oil of peppermint 
(Mitcham), 1 fl.oz.; rectified spirit, 1 
pt.; mix by agitation. White. This is the 
usual strength of that sold in the shops. 
The corresponding preparation of the new 
Br. Ph., “spiritus menthe piperitx,” has 
more than double this strength, being 
made with 1 fl.oz. of oil to 9 fl.oz. of 
rectified spirit. 

2.—To the product of No. 1 (above) 
add about 1% oz. of herb peppermint, 
parsley leaves, spinach leaves, and digest 
for a week, or until sufficiently tinged; or 
agitate the essence with 10 or 12 gr. of 
sap green, previously rubbed down with 
about a teaspoonful of hot water. A deli- 
cate light green. The ignorant do not 
conceive it to be good and pure unless it 
has a pale greenish tint. 

Used in toothache and to disguise foul- 
ness of the breath, but chiefly as a flavor- 
ing ingredient by confectioners, cooks and 
druggists. Peppermint (essence, water) 
is a great favorite in domestic and popu- 
lar medicine as a remedy in flatulence, 
colic, nausea, sickness, etc., and to dis- 
guise the flavor of nauseous substances. 
The dose of the essence is 10 to 30 drops 
on sugar, or mixed up with a little water 
or wine; of the water a teacupful or 
more, at will. A few drops of the es- 
sence well agitated with % pint of cold 
water, form an extemporaneous pepper- 
mint water equal to that obtained by dis- 
tillation. This water is an_ excellent 
mouth wash for smokers. ; 

3.—One oz. oil of peppermint, 4 oz. 
rectified spirit; mix. , 

4.—To 3 add ¥% oz. herb of peppermint, 
or parsley or spinach leaves (preferably 
one of the first two), digest for a week, 
or until sufficiently colored; 10 or 12 gr. 
sap green rubbed up with a teaspoonful 
of hot water is also used for coloring. 

5.—Two fl.oz. of oil of peppermint, 16 
fl.oz. rectified spirits. 

Pineapple. — 1. — Pineapple essence, 2 
0z.; citric acid, 1 0z.; alcohol, 80°, 2 pt. 

2—Amyl butyric ether, 10 parts; bu- 
tyric ether, 5 parts; glycerine, 3 parts; 
aldehyde and chloroform, each 1 part. 
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3.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 parts; 
proof 2 200 parts; pure pineapple 
juice, 190 parts; pineapple ether, 100 
parts; tincture of vanilla, 10 parts. 
Color with tincture of curcuma, 

4—QOil of lemon, 2 drams; butyric 
ether, 4 drams; acetic ether, 2 0z.; spirit 
of nitrous ether, 1 0z.; glycerine, 1 02.; 
alcohol, 1 pt.; water, enough to make 
a pt. 

5.—Amyl acetate, 1 part; amyl butyr- 
ate, 10 parts; ethyl butyrate, 5) parts; 
glycerine, 3 parts: oil lemon, 0.1 part; 
oil orange, 0.2 part; alcohol, 100. parts. 

6—Amyl butyrate, 4 drams; butyric 
ether, 2 02.3 sebacie ether, 4° drams; 
acetic ether, 2 drams; amyl acetate, 2 
drams; pineapple juice, 2 0z.; glycerine, 
2 oz.: cologne spirit, 12 oz. Mix them 
and filter. A very fair essence of pine- 
apple is made by mixing 2 oz. of butyric 


ether with 12 oz. of cologne spirit. Mix 
them and filter. 
7—Dineapple Punch Essence.—A\lco- 


hol, 2 qt.; rum, 1 qt.: artificial pine- 
apple essence, % fl.drm.; essence enan- 
thie ether, 20 gr.; citric acid solution, 1 
to 114 fl.oz.; syrup, 2 qt. 

Pistachio—1.—Essence of almond, 2 
fl.oz.; tincture of vanilla, + fl.oz.; oil of 
neroli, 1 drop. 

2.—Oil of orange-peel, 4 fi.dr.; oil of 
cassia, 1 fl.dr.; oil of bitter almond, 15 
m.; oil of calamus, 15 m.; oi] of nutmeg, 
1% fi.dr.; oil of clove, 30 m.; alcohol, 

2 flloz.; water, 4 fl.oz.: magnesium car- 
bonate, 2 drams. Shake together, allow 
to stand 24 hours and filter. 

3.—Oil orange, 45 m.; amyl acetate, 4 
drams; oil bitter almonds, 5 drams; bu- 
tyric ether, 5 drums; acetic ether, 9 
drams; alcohol, 16 oz.; water to make 
24 oz. 

Plume.—1.—Glycerine, 8 parts; acetic 
ether and aldehyde, each 5 parts; oil of 
persico, 4 parts; butyric ether, 2 parts, 
and formic ether, 1 part. 

2.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 parts; 
proof spirits, 200 parts; German zwet- 
schen water, 200 parts; plum ether, 100 
parts. 

Pomegranate.—Oil sweet orange, 3 
parts; oil cloves, 1 part; tincture vanilla, 
15 parts; tincture ginger, 10 parts; 
maraschino liqueur, 150 parts; tincture 
coccionella, 165 parts; distilled water, 
150 parts; phosphoric acid, dilute, 45 
parts: alcohol, 95 per cent., q. 8. to make 
1,000 parts. Mix and dissolve. 

Quassia. — 1.— Digest 1144 oz. sliced 
quassia in 1 pt. proof spirits for 10 days 
and filter. 

Quince.—1.—Fluid ext. orris, 2 0z.; 
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enanthic ether, 11%4 0z.; linaly] formate, 
90 m.; glycerine, 2 oz.; alcohol, 70 per 
cent., to 3 pt. 

2.—Alcohol, 460 parts; conc. ess. of 
quince peel, 400 parts; pelargonic ether, 
100 parts; chloroform, 20 parts; alde- 
hyde, 20 parts. 

3.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 parts; 
proof spirits, 200 parts; pure quince 
juice, 160 parts; quince ether, 100 parts; 
carbonate of magnesia, 20 parts; oil of 
cinnamon, 10 parts; oil of cloves, 10 
parts. Color with tincture of saffron. 

Raspberry.—1.— Raspberry essence, 
drams: tincture of orris, 4 oz.; citric 
acid, 4% 0z.; liq. carmine, 15 drops; ex- 
tract rose (from pomade), 14 02.; alco- 
hol, 85°, % pt. 

2.—Butyric ether, 5 parts; acetic ether, 
3 parts; nitrous ether, 1 part; glycerine, 
2 parts; alcohol (deodorized), gq. 8. to 
make 100 parts. The addition of from 
26 to 30 parts of fresh raspberry juice is 
recommended. 

3.—lFresh raspberries, 200 grams; dis- 
tilled water, 100 grams; vanilla essence, 
2 grams; alcohol, sufficient. Pulp the 
raspberries, let stand at a temperature 
of about 70° for 48 hours, and then add 
100 grams of water. Fifty grams are 
then distilled (7%) off, and aleohol 90 per 
cent., 25 grams, in which 0.01) vanillin 
has been previously dissolved, is added to 
the distillate. 

4.—Fresh raspberries, 16 oz.; Angelica 
(California), 6 oz.; brandy (California), 
G oz.; alcohol, 8 oz.; water, q. s. | Mash 
the berries to a pulp in a mortar or bow] 
and transfer to a flask, along with the 
Angelica, brandy, alcohol and about & 
ounces of water. Let macerate over 
night, then distil off until] 32 ounces have 
passed over. Color red. The addition of 
a trifle of essence of vanilla improves this 
essence. 

5.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 parts; 
proof gts 200 parts; pure raspberry 
juice, 170 parts; raspberry ether, 100 
parts; tincture of orris, 20 parts; triple 
extract of roses, 10 parts. Color with 
tincture of alkanet. 

t.—Acetic ether and tartaric acid, each 
5 parts; glycerine, 4 parts; aldehdye, for- 
mic ether, benzoic ether, butyric ether, 
amyl butyric ether, acetic ether, enanthic 
ether, methylsalicylic ether, nitrous ether, 
mebacylic ether and succinic acid, each 1 
part. 
Rhubarb.—1—Sliced or bruised rhu- 
barb, 8 oz.; rectified spirit, 5 oz.; dis- 
tilled water, 50 oz. Macerate four days; 
strain and set to subside; decant the 
clear, strain, mix and evaporate to a 
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proper consistency over a water bath at 
160° F. (71° C.). 

2.—Compound.—Extract rhubarb, 3 
drams; extract of aloes, softened with 4 
drams water, 1 dram; evaporate to an 
extract; dry in a warm place and powder. 

3.—Rhubarb powder, 5 0oz.:  silicious 
sand, 5 oz.; proof spirit, 1 oz.; extract 
by displacement. 

Root Becr.—Sassafras, 4 0o2z.; yellow 
dock, 4 0z.; allspice, 4 02z.; wintergreen, 
4 oz.; wildcherry bark, 2 0z.; coriander 
seed, 2 0z.; hops, 1 oz. Reduce to pow- 
der and percolate with a menstruum com- 
posed of 3 volumes of alcohol and 5 vol- 
umes of water until 48 fl.oz. of liquid 
have passed. Of this half-strength fluid 
extract 2 fl.oz. are sufficient to make 1 
gal. of root beer. Or exhaust the above 
drugs with the menstruum indicated, add 
enough water to make 6 gal., and start 
fermentation with 1 pt. of yeast. 

Pereolate the following ingredients 
with 2 parts of water to 1 part of alco- 
hol until the drugs are exhausted: Sarsa- 
parilla, 5 Ib.: spikenard, 2 Ib.: winter- 
green, 1 Ib.: birch bark, 1 Ib.; sassafras 
bark, 1 Ib.; wild cherry, 8 02.3 prickly 
ash, 1 Jb.: Jamaica ginger root, 4 0z.; 
nutmeg, 4 oz. 

Rore.—1.—Red rose leaves, 2 02.3 oil 
of rose, 1 dram: alcohol, 2 pt. 

2.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 parts: 
proof spirits. 300 parts; extract of rose 
geranium, 190 parts; otto of roses, 5 
parts: carbonate of magnesia, 5 parts. 
Color with tincture of alkanet. 

Sarsaparilla.—Oil of anise, 1 dram; 
oil of wintergreen, 2 drams: oil of sassa- 
hea 3 drams; alcohol, enough to make 

02. 

Nassafras.—1.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 
parts: proof spirits, 400 spirits; oil of 
sassafras, 100 parts: carbonate of mag- 
nesia, 100 parts. Color with caramel. 

2.—Oil of sassafras, 1 oz.; sassafras 
in coarse powder, 2 0z.: alcohol, 2 pt. 

Sarory Npicca.—Black pepper, 4 0z.; 
powdered turmeric, 3 drams; coriander 
seeds (all ground), 114 drams; oil of pi- 
mento, 1% fi.dr.; oils of nutmeg, cloves, 
cassia and caraway, % dram each; recti- 
fied spirit. 1 pt.; digest with agitation 
for a fortnight. 

Spcearmint.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 
parts: proof spirits, 400 parts; oil of 
spearmint, 50 parts; carbonate of mag- 
nesia, 50 parts. Color with tincture of 
grass. 

Spice.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 parts: 
proof spirits, 300 parts; carbonate of 
magnesia, 100 parts; oil of cassia, 40 
parts; oil of bitter almond, 20 parts: 
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oil of cloves, 20 parts; oil of lemon. 10 
parts: oil of neroli, 10 parts. Color with 
caramel. 

Spruce.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 parts: 
proof spirits, 400 parts: oil of spruce, 50 
parts; carbonate of magnesia, 50 parts. 
Color with caramel. 

Straw berry. — 1.— Pineapple oil, 11%, 
oz.; tincture of orris, 8, 0oz.; tartaric 
acid, 5 oz.: alcohol, 80°, 114 pt. 

2.—Butyric ether and acetic ether, ench 
5 parts; amyl-acetic ether, 3 parts: amyl- 
butyric ether and glycerine, each 2 parts; 
formic ether, nitrous ether and methyl- 
salicvlic ether, each 1 part. 

3.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 parts: 
proof spirits, 200 parts; pure strawberry 
juice, 140 parts; strawberry ether, 100 
parts; pineapple ether, 45 parts; tincture 
of orris, 10 parts; tincture of vanilla, 5 
parts. Color with tincture of alkanet and 
saffron. 

4.—Raspberry ether, 840 parts: pine- 
apple ether, 150 parts: tincture of orris, 
5 parts: extract of vanilla. 5 parts. 

5.—Oil of strawberry, 14 oz.: glycerine, 
% oz.: aleohol, 8 0z.: water, T 92. Dis- 
solve oil in the alcohol, add the glycerine 
and then the water: mix well and filter. 

6.—Oil of wintergreen, 1 part: nitrous 
ether, 1 part; acetic ether, 5 parts: butyr- 
ic ether, 5 parts; glycerine, 2 parts: de- 
odorized alcohol, 45° parts; distilled 
water, q. s. to make 100 parts. 

7.—Acetie ether, 5 parts: butyric ether, 
5 parts; nitrous ether, 5 parts: formic 
ether, 1) part; amyl acetate, 3 yan: 
amyl butyrate, 2 parts: tincture of orris 
root, 5 parts; oil of wintergreen, 1 part; 
acetate acid, 1 part; raspberry essence 
(see above), 10 parts; pineapple essence 
(see nbove), 5 parts; pure, fresh straw- 
berry juice, 20 parts; deodorized alcohol, 
q. s. to make 100 parts. Mix. 

Tcea.—Extract the crushed tea-leaves 
with water and then distil the liquid in 
a vacuum. The first portion of the dis- 
tillate, which contains the essential oil 
and other volatile flavor, is extracted 
with ether, and the oils are afterward 
mixed with the extract which remains 
in the still. Both the delicate and the 
heavier flavors are preserved in the ex- 
tract in this way. 

Tonic Beer Essence.—Oil_ of winter- 
green, 6 drams: oil of sassafras and oil 
of orange, 6 drams of each: oil of anise, 
30 gr.: oil of cloves, 30 gr. Cut the oils, 
dissolve in 20 fl.oz. alcohol, 95°; add 
gradually 20 fl.oz. water. 

Tonka. —1.—-Tonka bean, coarsely 
ground, 4 oz.; diluted alcohol, 1 pt. 

2.—Tonka, 1 oz.; balsam peru, 2 
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drams; sugar, alcohol, water, of each a 
sufficient quantity. Reduce the beans 
and balsam of peru to a powder with 
magnesium carbonate and gradually add 
sugar to absorb the juice. Transfer to a 
yercolator and cover with dilute aleohol. 
Vhen the liquid appears at the exit cork 
the percolator and allow the maceration 
to progress for a period of 24 hours. 
Then remove the stopper and allow per- 
colation to continue until 1 pint of ex- 
tract has been obtained. 


Vanilla.—1.—Cut up fine 1 0z. vanilla 
bean, grind with 2 oz. of loaf sugar, 
in a mortar, mix & oz of rose water 
and 24 oz. of alcohol, 95°, add a portion 
to the vanilla and sugar, put in ai dis- 
Placer and pour on the balance of di- 
luted aleohol. Add a few drops of caramel 
if not dark enough. 


2.— Vanilla beans, sliced Mexican, 1 
Ib.: aleohol, 90°, 1 gal. Pack in perco- 
lator after thoroughly moistening: let 
stand one week, and percolate to 1 gal. 


3.—Pure.—Vanilla bean, 1 02.3; pumice 
stone, 38 0272; diluted alcohol, q. os. Cut 
the vanilla into small pieces, and beat 
in an iron mortar with the pumice until 
reduced to fine powder; moisten” thor- 
oughly with diluted aleohol, and allow to 
stand for three days in a warm place. 
Then transfer to a percolator, and add 
diluted aleohol until one pint of extract 
is obtained. The extract may also he 
made by maceration, of course. When 
s0 made add to the beans a pint of the 
Inenstruum, and when filtered off pass 
enough more through the filter to bring 
the finished preparation to the measure of 
one pint. 


4—Vanilla bean, % oz.: tonka benn, 
Y oz. pumice stone, 3 02.: diluted aleo- 
hol, q. s. to make 1 pt. Proceed as in the 
foregoing formula. 


5.—3.7% parts of Pernvian balsam and 
1.75 parts of oil of orange are rubbed 
down with 250 parts of rectified aleohol 
and 10 parts of magnesia: 125 parts of 
essence of orris root, 62 parts of tonka 
heans, and 30 drops of tineture of ensto- 
reum mixed in. The whole is allowed 
to stand for four weeks in a warm place 
and it is then colored with caramel and 
filtered. 


6.—Vanilla, in fine bits, 250 parts is 
put into 1,350 parts of mixture of 2.500 
parts of 95 ner cent. alcohol and 1,500 
parts of distilled water. Cover tightly, put 
in the water-hath and digest for one hour 
at 140° F. Pour off the liquid and set 
aside. To the residue in the bath add 
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one-half of the remaining water, treat 
in the same manner, and repeat. Now 
pack the vanilla ia an extraction ap- 
paratus and treat with 250 parts of alco- 
hol and water, mixed in the same _ pro- 
portions as before. Mix the results of 
three infusions first made, filter and wash 
the filter paper with the results of the 
percolation, allowing the filtered perco- 
late to mingle with the filtrate of the 
mixed infusions. 

500 


7.—Vanilla.—Deodorized alcohol, 
parts; proof spirits, 300 parts; sugar, 100 
parts; vanilla, 100 parts. Slit the beans 
and cut them very fine; then mix them 
with the sugar, and bruise till moderately 
fine: add the alcohol and spirits, ard 
macerate for two weeks, occasionally 
shaking; filter. Color with caramel. 


8.—a.—Vanillin, 20 parts: absolute 
alcohol, GOO) parts; water, 450 parts. 
Dissolve the vanillin in the alcohol and 
add the water. 


b—Musk, 1 part; potassium carbon- 
ate, 1 part: vanilla beans, GO parts; boil- 
ing water, 240 parts; alcohol, T20 parcs. 
Mix the vanilla, cut fine, the musk and 
potassiam salt, and pour over them the 
boiling water. Let them stand until quite 
cold, then add the aleohol and set aside 
for 14 days. Finally strain, express and 
filter the percolate. 

9.—Vanillin, 45 gr.: coumarin, 3 gr.; 
alcohol, 3 fl.oz.: glycerine, 2 fl.oz.; simple 
syrup, 2 fl.oz: comp. tincture cudbear, 2 
fl.dr.; water, enough to make 16 fl.oz. 
Dissolve the vanillin and coumarin in 
the alcohol, add the glycerine, syrup and 
tincture, and lastly enough water to make 
16 fi.oz. 


Winterarecn.—1.—Oil of wintergreen, 1 
oz.; alcohol, 1 pt.; cudbear or cochineal, 
0 gr. 

2.—Wintergreen, 2 oz.; sassafras, 2 
oz.; sarsaparilla, 4 0z.: burdock root, 4 
oz.; dandelion, 144 oz.: calamus, 4 dr.; 
dilute alcohol, 1 pt.; water, q.s. Grind all 
the drugs to a coarse powder and mix. 
Moisten the drugs with the dilute aleohal 
and macerate for two days and percolate 
with the dilute alcohol and water till 32 
oz. of product are obtained, then add 
oil wintergreen. 14 dr.: oil sassafras, 
dr., previously dissolved in 2 oz. of alco- 
hol and then filter. Use +4 oz. of this ex- 
tract’ to a gallon of simple syrup and 
color with caramel] to suit. 


Wormtcood.—Deodorized alcohol, 500 
parts: proof spirits, 400 parts; oil of 
wormwood, 50 parts; carbonate of mag- 
nesia, 50 parts. 
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SYRUPS 
Preparation. 


In the preparation of syrups, which 
are solutions of sugar, more or less strong 
according to the object for which they are 
used, care should be taken to employ only 
the best refined sugar, and either distilled 
or filtered rain water, as they will be 
rendered much less liable to spontaneous 
decomposition and become _ perfectly 
transparent without the trouble of clari- 
fying. When, however, impure sugar is 
employed, clarification is always neces- 
sary. This is best done by dissolving the 
sugar in the water or fruit juices cold, 
and then beating up a little of the cold 
syrup with some white of egg and one or 
two ounces of cold water, until the mix- 
ture froths well. This must be added to 
the syrup in the boiler, and when the 
whole is frisked up to a good froth, heat 
should be applied and the scum which 
forms removed from time to time with a 
clean skimmer. As soon as the syrup 
begins to simmer it must be removed from 
the fire and allowed to stand until it has 
cooled a little, when it should again be 
skimmed, if necessary, and then passed 
through a clean flannel. By using re- 
fined sugar, however, all this trouble of 
clarification can be avoided. 

When vegetable infusions or solutions 
enter into the compositions of syrups, 
they should be rendered perfectly trans- 
parent by filtration or clarification before 
being added to the sugar. 

The proper quantity of sugar for 
syrups will, in general, be found to be 
two pounds avoirdupois to every pint of 
water or thin aqueous fluid. These 
proportions allow for the water that is 
lost by evaporation during the process 
and are those best calculated to produce 
syrup of proper consistency and possess- 
ing good keeping qualities. They closely 
correspond to those recommended by Gui- 
bourt for the production of a_ perfect 
syrup, which, he says, consists of 30 parts 
of sugar to 16 parts of water. 

In the preparation of syrup it is of 
great importance to employ as little heat 
as possible, as a solution of sugar, even 
when kept at a temperature of boiling 
water, undergoes slow decomposition. 
The best plan is to pour the water (cold) 
over the sugar and to allow the two to lie 
together for a few hours in a covered ves- 
sel, occasionally stirring. and to apply a 
gentle heat, preferably that of steam or 
of a water bath, to finish the solution. 
Syrups are sufficiently boiled when some, 
taken up in a spoon, pours out like oil, 
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or a drop cooled on the thumb nail gives 
a proper thread when touched. When a 
thin skin appears on blowing the syrup, 
it is judged to be completely saturated. 
"These rude tests, however, often lead to 
errors, Which might be easily prevented 
by employing the proper proportions or 
determining the specific gravity by im- 
mersing in the syrup one of Baumé's sac- 
charometers or syrup gauges, as indicated 
in the following table: 


Sugar in Deg. 
100 parts. Sp. Gr. Baumé, 
Pie aug ghe De ee ea eee ve) AD 
ee err LAA oo 8s eee 2 3 
Ue seer Sicvanitces ts Ue LS (eee . 6 
SNe Ralaverdete ete TOW es wee S erates Ss 
OND a sesaice say orera eke LOB ees te eases 11 
pL eee a are eee Li ay ees 13.5 
OW este ee seals Lead aces 16.3 
a pabeas ace eleie ates | Oy Bae ee ee 19) 
Se Liiesetencesceih 
nL Sere ere Use iets Boe 24.5 
OWN each drefuen Arcee Thine ae pa 
Naboraeius a Geka ts | Yee 2 
OOL..... : Tees oe ateare ec ae 

Ty 
A fluid) ounee of saturated = syrup 
Weighs O77! grains: a gallon weighs 


la pounds: its specific gravity is 1.319 
to 1.321, or 39° Baumé; its boiling point 
is 220° F., and its density at the tempern- 
ture of 212° is 1.260 to 1.261, or 80° 
Baumé. The syrups prepared with the 
Juices of fruits mark about two or three 
degrees more on) Baumé seale than the 
other syrups. According to Ure, the deci- 
Inal part of the number denoting the spe- 
cifie gravity of a syrup multiplied by 26 
gives very nearly the number of pounds 
of sugar it contains per gallon. 

The preservation of syrups. as well as 
of all saccharine solutions, is best pro- 
neted by keeping them in a moderately 
cool, but not aivery cold) place, Let 
syrups be kept in vessels well closed and 
in a situation where the temperature 
never rises above 55° F. They are kept 
better in small than in large vessels, as 
the longer a bottle lasts the more fre- 
quently will it be opened and the syrup 
consequently exposed to the air. By bot- 
tling syrups while boiling hot, and im- 
mediately corking down and tying the 
bottles over with a bladder, perfectly air- 
light, they may be preserved even at a 
summer heat for years, without ferment- 
ing or losing their transparency. 

he candying of syrups may be pre- 
vented (unless the ssrup be over-satu- 
rated with sugar) by the addition of 
acetic or citric acid, two or three drams 
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per gallon. Confectioners add a_ little 
cream of tartar to the syrup to prevent 
granulation. Syrup may be effectually 
prevented from fermenting by the addi- 
tion of a little sulphite of potassa or 
lime; also by the use of salicylic acid in 
small quantities. Fermenting syrups may 
be immediately restored by exposing the 
vessel containing them to the temperature 
of boiling water. The addition of a little 
spirit is also good, say about 10 per cent. 

A solution of sugar prepared by dis- 
solving two parts of double refined sugar 
in one of water, and boiling this a little, 
affords a syrup which neither ferments 
nor crystallizes. 

The best way to keep fruit syrups from 
fermenting is by bottling while hot into 
suitable bottles or larger vessels and to 
prevent access of air. This is the prin- 
ciple, and it may be carried out in vari- 
ous ways. For instance, fill the syrup 
while hot in quart bottles, previously 
warmed, and fill them almost full. Cover 
or cork the bottles temporarily until the 
syrup cools a little and contracts In vol- 
ume; then, having heated a small quan- 
tity of the syrup, refill the bottles, cork 
them securely and wax them. 

A great variety of syrups are made by 
the addition of proper flavoring ingre- 
dients to simple syrup, but in other cuses 
especially when the juices of fruits are 
employed, the syrup is not first prepared 
and then flavored, but the processes go 
hand in hand. In such instances specifier 
instructions will be given. It is always 
advisable, when fresh fruit can be ob- 
tnined, to use it in preference to the es- 
sence, One general recipe, which answers 
for nearly all fresh fruit, is as follows: 
Vse nothing but the very best fresh fruit, 
which must be freed from stocks, ete., and 
crushed with a wooden instrument (not 
metal). When well mashed, Jet it stand 
in a room of even temperature (about 
8° BF.) for 4 days, which will give suffi- 
cient time for fermentation to take place; 
press out the juice from the fruit and let 
it settle in a cool cellar for 2 days, after 
which 5 pounds of the clear juice is to be 
simmered with 9 pounds of loaf sugar. 
While warm strain through flannel. The 
color may be improved by a solution of 
some coloring agent. 

t is advisable to add to the fresh fruit, 
before setting it for fermentation, about 
2° pounds of powdered loaf sugar for 
every 100 pounds of fruit. When cold, 
it is ready for bottling. Cleanliness 
should be strictly observed in all the uten- 
sils used. When bottling for storing, 
skim the top of any floating matter from 
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the syrups in the large pan, and see that 
no residue at the bottom goes into the 
bottles. Most of the syrups not made of 
fruit may have a little mucilage of gum 
nrabic added, in order to produce a rich 
froth. The following recipes comprise 
syrups made from the fruit and also from 
essences. These may be varied to suit 
taste and requirements. A_ variety of 
syrups have been brought into use by 
adding the various wines, such as claret, 
hock, sherry, ete., to simple syrup; others, 
by the addition of spirits, as milk punch, 
by adding to vanilla cream Jamaica rum 
and nutmeg. Almost any syrup may be 
made by the addition of a sufficient quan- 
tity of flavoring essence to simple syrup, 
but these artificially prepared syrups are 
inferior to those made from fresh fruits, 

Red Coloring for Noda Water Syrups. 


Comparative Cost of Syrups. 


(Syrups) 


—The most convenient is probably tinc- 
ture of cudbear, as it affords a good, sub- 
stantial and natural-looking color, mis- 
cible with syrups without cloudiness. It 
may be made as follows: 2 to 4 oz. pow- 
dered cudbear, 1 pt. diluted aleohol. Ex- 
heust by maceration or displacement. 
Used alone, the tincture gives a shade of 
red closely imitating the color of rasp- 
berries or currants. For deeper red, like 
blackberries, the addition of some cara- 
me! is all that is necessary. The straw- 
berry color is best imitated with tincture 
of cochineal. Aniline red, owing to its 
cheapness, is often used for coloring 
syrups, but it produces a glaring, arti- 
ficial-looking bluish-red and is liable to 
the objection that it sometimes contains 
arsenic. 


The following table shows the comparative cost of fourteen of the leading soda syrups both 


bought and made from various methods. 


In computing these figures, says the ‘‘Spatula,’’ the 


average price of five of the leading makers of fruit juices, etc., has been taken, so as to give 


an accurate figure. 


c——-Price per gallon.-——, 


r——————Price per 14% ounces.——, 


Made Made 
When from When from 
Kind of Syrup. Made bought _ fruit Made Made ‘bought fruit Made 
from ready stock, from from ready stock, from 
extracts. for use, juice,etc. fruit. extracts. foruse. juice, etc. fruit. 
Orange ..... escsccceces 90.42 $1.00 $0.78 $0.55 $0.00 $0.012 $0.0092 $0.0065 
lemon rere 42 1.00 78 52 105 012 .0092 .0062 
Raspberry ...... sariees 42 1.00 78 O06 .012 0092 
Strawberry ..........5. 42 1.00 .78 005 012 .0092 
Pineapple .......cceeee 42 1.90 7 0 012 .0092 
PORCH: | 23iie See nteeet eds 42 1.00 18 From 005 O12 .0092 From 
CVAD iwietciaeeeene ees 42 1.00 By fe best 005 012 .0086 best 
CROTTY vies cecsssecrccas 42 1.00 72 extract 005 .012 .0092 extract 
VANINA s.c.ecisseeceees 43 1.00 5b 0051 .012 .0065 
Sarsaparilla ........06 42 1.00 .60 006 012 .006 
Ginger ale............. .62 1.00 From 81 -0062 .012 From .0096 
GING? cn iuire eves pe sees .40 1.00 coffee 78 .0047 012 coffee .0092 
COMGO <ceccessiiserecaves .40 1.00 .60 .0047 .012 .006 .006 
Chocolate ....... eee 1.00 Cheap Best .012 Cheap Best 
Chocolate from cocoa. 62 61 .0062 .0072 
Table Showing Amount of S Ob- Lbs. sugar Lbs. of 
b tained foie yrup added to sugar in 
: ipats 1 gal. Syrup actually obtained. _1 gal. 
1.—The addition of pounds of sugar to’ cold water. Gals. Pints. FI. ozs. of syrup. 
1 gallon of water, and 9 1 10 5.28 
”»—Amount of sugar in each gallon of 10 1 4 5.62 
: m . * 11 1 6 14 5.92 
syrup resulting therefrom : 12 1 q 8 9.18 
Lbs. sugar Lbs. of 13 2 0 2 6.38 
addcd to sugar in 14 2 0 12 6.7 
1 gal. Syrup actually obtained. 1 gal. 15 2 1 6 6.91 
cold were: oe pe ie Ns of symp: 
3 1 1 4 1:78 Syrup Formulas. 
3 1 1 14 2.43 Apple Syrup.—Proceed with apples as 
: : n : Sy for pineapple syrups. — 
4 1 3 12 4.09 Apricots.—1.—Strain_ and rub 2 qt. of 
q 1 4 6 4.52 apricot pulp through a fine hair sieve into 
8 1 5 0 4.92 a bright and clean copper basin; add to 
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this 2 gal. of simple syrup. boiling hot; 
mix well and add a little dissolved citric 
acid: stir occasionally until it) becomes 
perfectly cold. When serving it add a 
little plain cream or ice cream to each 
glass of soda drawn. 

2—Apricot pulp (French), 1 pt.: so- 
lution of citric acid, 1 oz; rock candy 
syrup, 3 pt.: orange flower water (best), 
1 opt. Two ounces to 14-ounece glass; 
erushed ice and straws, 

3.— Three gt. of simple syrup, 1 qt. of 
apricot juice, 2 oz. of soda foam, te oz. 
of citrie acid solution. Color orange. 

Banana.—-1.—-Oil of banana, 2 drams; 
tartarie acid, 1 dram: simple syrup, 6 pt. 

2.—-Proceed with bananas as for pine 
apple syrups. 

$—Cutr the fruit in slices and place 
them in a jar. Sprinkle with sugar and 
cover the jar, which is then enveloped in 
straw and placed in cold water and the 
latter is heated to the boiling point. The 
jar is then removed, allowed to cool and 
the juice is poured into bottles. 

4.—Rananas, 2; simple syrup (10 Ib. 
to gato, 2 pt. Slice the bananas and 
bray them in a mortar until all lumps are 
reduced, and add the syrup in small quan- 
tities, mixing thoroughly after each addi- 
tion. Care should be taken to employ 
ripe fuit and to peel it thoroughly. This 
syrup should be made fresh every day. 

Blackberry.—1.—Prepared from ripe 
fruit the same as raspberry syrups. 
Blackberry syrup is improved by adding 
1 oz best French brandy to each quart. 

2.—DPrepare like either strawberry or 
mulberry syrup. 

Calisaya Tonic —Brown calisaya, 4 
av.oz.; gentian, 1 av.oz.: orange peel, 114 
av.oz.: cinnamon, 1 av.oz.; aleohol, 65 
per cent., enough to make 32 fl.oz. For 
use at the soda fountain mix one meas- 
ure of this tincture with two measures of 
syrup. 

Capillaire (Maidenhairy Syrup.—1.— 
Maidenhair, S 0z.: boiling water, 5 pt.; 
orange flower water, 4.02. Sugar, suffi- 
cient. Infuse the maidenhair in the boil- 
ing water. When nearly cold, press out 
and filter the liquid, add to it the orange 
flower water and dissolve it with sugar in 
the proportion of 7 oz. to each 4 fl.oz. of 
liquid. 

2.—Nine Ib. leaf sugar, 4 Ib. orange 
flower water. Boil till the sugar is dis- 
solved and the syrup is clear. While hot, 
strain through flannel, add to the cool 
syrup 2 drams of tartaric acid, previously 
dissolved in 8 oz. of the strongest orange 
flower water; lastly add + oz. of the best 
Rhine wine. 
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3.—Florida orange wine, 1 pt.: water, 
1 pt.: granulated sugar, 6 Ib. Dissolve 
by agitation or percolation and add liquid 
phosphate, 1 oz. 

Celery.—Tincture celery seed, 2 o2.: 
juice of lemons, No. 2; pineapple juice. 
16 oz: syrup, enough to make | gal, A 
“gamey” flavor is obtained by bruising 
the fresh lemon peels in the syrup, after- 
ward straining them out, 

Cherry.—1.—Tuake sour cherries, a con- 
venient quantity, bruise them in a porce- 
lain, stone or wood mortar, to break the 
stones or pits of the fruit: express the 
juice, set it aside for three days to un- 
dergo fermentation, and proceed accord- 
ing to the directions given for strawberry 
syrup. 

2.—Crush the cherries, pits and all, in 
a stone or wooden mortar. Express the 
juice, add about a pound of sugar for 
each pint of it, heat to the boiling point 
and strain. While the syrup is still hot, 
pour it) into bottles which have been 
boiled and are of about the same temper- 
ature as the syrup and cork or plug the 
hottle’s mouth with antiseptic cotton. 
When wanted for use, dilute with plain 
syrup and add about an ounce of a satu 
rated solution of citrie acid to each gal- 
lon of the diluted syrup. 

3.—It is best to use as far as possible 
the black varieties, which are of fine 
flavor and good color. Stone the cher- 
ries, pound about one-tenth of the stones 
to a paste, mash and mix well together, 
let stand for a short time, stirring it oc- 
casionally, and strain. 

4.—Essence of cherries, 4 02.3 citric 
acid, 344 02.3; cane sugar, 6 Jh.; distilled 
water, 10 pt.; liquid cochineal, sufficient. 
Dissolve the sugar in the water, and, 
when cold, add the other ingredients. 

i.—Stem and wash 1 qt. of cherries. 
Stone the cherries and pass through the 
chopper and add syrup to make 2 gt. 
Cleanliness should be observed in all the 
processes. Utensils and machine should 
be washed before the next fruit is pre- 
pared, and when the work is finished all 
utensils and machines should be carefully 
washed and dried. 

6.—Cherry Phosphate Syrup.—Cherry 
juice, 3 pt.; sugar, 6 Ib.; water, 1 pt.; 
acid phosphate, 4 oz. Bring to boil and 
when cool add acid phosphate. 

7.—Wild Cherry Syrup.—a.—Ground 
wild cherry, 2 Ib.; water, 1 gal. Infuse 
for 24 hours, express and add sugar, 9 Ib. 

b.—Wild cherry bark (in coarse pow- 
der), 5 oz. Moisten the bark with water 
and let it stand for 24 hours in a close 
vessel. Then pack it firmly in a perco- 
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lator and pour water upon it until 1 pt. 
of water is obtained. o this add sugar, 


02. 

8.—Wild Cherry Phosphate abe 

Syrup of wild cherry, U. S. P., 10 fl.oz. ; 

cherry juice, German, black, 8 fl.oz.; glu- 

cose syrup, 12 fl.oz.; diluted Pboepnoric 

ies fi.oz.; oil bitter almond, 4 drops. 
1X. 

Chocolate.—1.—Best chocolate, 8 oz.; 
water, 2 pt.; white sugar, 4 lb. Mix the 
chocolate in water and stir thoroughly 
over a slow fire. Strain and add the 
sugar. 

2.—Bark of roasted cacao bean, 2 oz. 
Reduce to a moderately fine powder, mix 
with simple syrup, 2 oz. Pack in a per- 
colator and exhaust with the following 
menstruum at a_ boiling temperature: 
Sugar, 12 0z.; water, 8 0z., so as to ob- 
tain pt. of syrup. To the percolate 
add, when cold, extract of vanilla, 2 fl.dr. 

3.—Cocoa, soluble, 2 oz.: water, 32 
floz.; sugar, 52 o2z.: vanilla extract, 
nbout 4 fl.dr. Triturate the cocoa in a 
mortar with a portion of the water to a 
smooth paste, add the remainder of the 
water, then the sugar, heat the whole in a 
suitable vessel with constant stirring, 
until it nearly reaches the boiling point, 
then strain through a fine sieve, and when 
cold add the vanilla extract. 

4.—Chocolate, powder, 4 0z.; sugar, 52 
oz.; vanilln extract, about 6 fi.dr.; water, 
boiling, 24 fl.oz, Mix the chocolate and 
sugar, triturate the mixed powders with 
the boiling water added slowly and strain. 
When cool, add the vanilla extract. 

5.—Blank’s chocolate, 8 oz.; powdered 
borax, % oz.; powdered boric acid, % 
oz.: starch, 1 oz.; water, 64 fl.oz.: sugar, 
6 lb.; vanilla extract, about 1 fl.oz. Grate 
the chocolate, triturate with the borax, 
boric acid and starch, add slowly, with 
ytirring, the water, bring to a boil, strain, 
allow to cool and add the extract. In 
view of the popular outcry against the 
use of boric acid, this formula is open to 
objection. 

6.—Chocolate, 4 0z.; granulated sugar, 
24 oz.: water, 48 fl.oz. Put the choco- 
late in an enameled pot and add about 8 
avoirdupois ounces of sugar, stirring well 
with a porcelain pestle until all the lumps 
in the chocolate are reduced to powder 
and are well mixed with the sugar. Add 
the remainder of the sugar, mixing well. 
Heat the water to boiling, pour it on the 
mixture of chocolate and sugar, stir well 
with a wooden ladle and boi] the whole 
for a few minutes. 

7.—Cocoa, 8 oz. : hot water, 2 pt.; cela: 
tine, Cooper's, 44 sheet; sugar, 1 Ib. il 
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together for a few minutes and then 
strain. 

8.—Cocoa, light, soluble, 4 0z.; granu- 
lated sugar, 2 lb.; boiling hot water, 1 
qt.; extract vanilla, 1 oz. Dissolve the 
cocoa in hot water by stirring, then add 
the sugar and dissolve. Strain and when 
cold add the vanilla extract. 

9,—RBlank’s chocolate, plain, 4 oz.; 
boiling water, 4 0z.; water, 28 oz. ; sugar, 
50 oz.; extract of vanilla, 4% oz. Cut the 
chocolate into small pieces, then add the 
boiling water and stir briskly until the 
mixture forms into a thick paste and as- 
sumes a smooth and uniform appearance. 
Then slowly add the remainder of the 
water, stirring at the same time, and set 
aside until cold. Then remove carefully 
by skimming the layer of solid fat which 
consists of almost pure cacao butter; add 
the sugar, dissolve it by the aid of a 
gentle heat and allow the whole to come 
to a boil. Then strain and add the ex- 
tract of vanilla. 

10.—Confectioners’ chocolate, 1%4 Ib.: 
hot water, 2 qt.; condensed milk, { can: 
granulated sugar, 5 Ib.; extract of va- 
nilla, 1 0z.; gum foam, 1 0z.; whites of 2 
eggs. Cut the chocolate fine, place in an 
evaporating dish and rub with the water 
(which must be boiling hot), gradually 
added, until a smooth paste is obtained ; 
then stir in the milk and sugar, and when 
the latter is dissolved set aside to cool. 
When cold, skim off any particles of 
grease, etc.,,which may have arisen to the 
top, add the white of egg previously well 
beaten, the extract of vanilla and the gum 
foam. Strain through muslin and it is 
ready for use. 

11.— Fruit Chocolate. — Strawberry 
syrup, 10 fl.oz.; vanilla syrup, 10 fl.oz. ; 
raspberry syrup, 8 fl.oz.; chocolate syrup, 
4 fl.oz. In serving draw 2 fluid ounces 
of this syrup into a 12-ounce glass, add 
1 or 2 fluid ounces of cream, nearly fill 
the glass with the coarse stream of carbo- 
nated water and then top off with the 
fine stream. 

Cinchona Syrup.—1.— Tincture cin- 
chona, detannated (N.F.), 3 fl.oz.: tinc- 
ture vanilla, 1 fl.oz.; essence orange, 2 
fil.dr.; alcohol, 3 fl.oz.; water, 6 fl.oz. ; 
syrup, 6 fl.oz.; red coloring, enough; 
syrup lemon, enough to make 32 fl.oz. 
Mix the first five ingredients, filter 
through a small amount of purified talc 
and color red to suit. Serve “solid.” 

2.—Tincture of detannated cinchona, 6 
oz.; extract of vanilla, 2 oz.; alcohol, 6 
oz.; rock candy syrup, 8 oz.; spirits of 
curacoa, 2 dr.; distilled water, enough to 
make 1 qt. Mix and filter through car- 
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bonate of magnesia and then color a deep 
red with carmine solution. Then add 1 
quart of Jemon syrup and shake. Pour 
1 ounce of cinisaya syrup into a mineral 
glass and draw carbonated water in an- 
other glass. Mix thoroughly by pouring 
from one glass to the other and serve. 

Cinnamon.—Oil of cinnamon, 30 m.; 
carbonate of magnesia, 60 gr.; water, 2 
pt.: granulated sugar, 56 0z. Rub the oil 
first with the carbonate of magnesia, then 
with the water gradually added, and filter 
through paper. In the filtrate dissolve 
the sugar without heat. 

Coca.—1.— Wine coca, 1 pt.; cane 
sugar or rock candy syrup, 7 pt. This 
bas a pleasant, very slightly bitterish 
taste. 

2.—Pepsin.—Crystal pepsin, 20 gr.; 
elixir of coca, 2 0z.; syrupy phosphoric 
acid, % dr.; chocolate syrup, 14 oz. Mix. 
Trim with grated cocoanut. 

3.—Vanilia.—Wine of cocoa, 1 pt.; 
strong extract of vanilla, 2 oz.; cane 
sugar or rock candy syrup, 7 pt. 

Coca-Kola.—1.—F ld. ext. kola, 4 dr.; 
wine of coca, 2 0oz.; syrup. enough to 
make 32 oz. Serve 1 ounce “solid” in an 
8-ounce glass of carbonated water. 

2.—Fld. ext. kola, 1 0oz.; elixir coca, 
2 oz.; or wine of coca, 4 0z.; extract va- 
nilla, 2 dr.; essence rose, 2 dr.; essence 
cinnamon, 2 dr.: syrup, enough to make 
32 oz. Serve as above. 

3.—Wine coca, 4 0z.: wine kola, 8 o7z.; 
raspberry juice, 4 oz.; blackberry brandy, 
1 oz.; lime juice, 1 oz.; syrup, 8 oz. 
Serve as above. 

4.—Fluid extract coca, 1 fi.dr.: fluid 
extract kola, fl.oz.; simple elixir, 8 
fl.oz. : syrup, sufficient to make 16) fl.oz. 
Mix the fluid extract with the elixir, filter 
through paper and add to the simple 
syrup. 

5.—Mint.—Wine koka, 6 oz. ; wine cola, 
6 oz.3; orange syrup, 2 pt.; raspberry 
syrup, 1 pt. M.: Serve 2 oz. to glass, 
adding dash of essence peppermint, solid. 

6.—Wine.—Kola wine is made by ex- 
tracting 1 oz. of fresh kola nut with 10 
oz. of sherry wine. Coca wine is made 
by extracting 1 0z. of coca leaves with 10 
oz. of sherry wine. 

; CORE Tone syrup, 2 pt.; cream, 


pt. 
2.—Coffee, roasted, Ib.; boiling 
water, 1 gal. Enough is filtered to make 
gal. of the infusion to which add 
granulated sugar. 7 Ib. 
3.—Ground Java coffee, 2 oz.; simple 
syrup, 2 fl.oz. Mix and pack in a perco- 
lator and add, boiling hot, a mixture of 
loaf sugar, 12 av.oz.; distilled water, 8 
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fl.oz, To percolate 1 pt. of syrup. 

4.—Take of ground, roasted coffee, 4 
oz.; boiling water, 2 pt.; sugar (com.), 
4 lb. Infuse the coffee in the water until 
cold, strain, add the sugar and make a 
syrup. 

%.—Take 1 Ib. of fresh roasted Java or 
Mocha coffee and percolate according to 
the directions of the Pharmacopeia with 
the following mixture: Alcohol, 8 oz.; 
glycerine, 4 0z.; water, 4 oz., and con- 
tinue the percolation with diluted alcohol 
until 14 ounces have passed. Set this 
aside and continue the percolation until 
the coffee is exhausted. Evaporate to 2 
ounces and mix with the 14 ounces re- 
served. This makes a fluid extract of 
which 1 ounce is sufficient for 1 pint of 
syrup. 

6.—Java coffee, 1 oz.; Mocha coffee, 1 
oz.: Rio coffee, 4 0z.; glycerine, 1 fl.oz. ; 
simple syrup, extra heavy, 4% pt.; hot 
water, a sufficient quantity. Roast the 
coffee, reduce at once to fine powder, 
moisten with about 7 ounces of hot water 
with which the glycerine has been mixed. 
Let stand for 114 hours in a very warm 
place and then percolate until 24 fluid 
ounces of liquid are obtained. Add to 
this the syrup. 

Crab Apple Tonic.—Sweet cider, 1 
gal.; sugar, 7 lb.; extract malt. 4 fl.oz.: 
solution citric acid, 14% fl.oz. Evaporate 
the cider to 4 pints. In this dissolve the 
sugar, strain and add the remaining in- 
gredients. Serve either “solid” or with 
foam. This syrup is said to yield a drink 
quite similar to some proprietary syrups, 
such as champagne mist and kylo. 

Cream.—1.—F resh cream, % pt.; fresh 
milk, % pt.; powdered sugar, 1 lb. Mix 
by shaking and keep in a cool place. The 
addition of a few grains of bicarbonate of 
soda will for some time retard souring. 

2.—Oil of sweet almonds, 2 0z.; pow- 
dered gum arabic, 2 oz.: water, 4 oz. 
Make an emulsion and add simple syrup 
enough to complete 2 pt. 

3.—One pt. condensed milk, 1 pt. 
water, 1144 Ib, sugar. Heat to boiling and 
strain. This will keep for over a week 
in a cool place. 

4.—Imitation.— Make an emulsion with 
3 oz. fresh oil of sweet almonds, 2 oz. 
powdered gum arabic and 2 oz. water; 
then dissolve 1 lb. white sugar by gentle 
heat, strain, and when cool add the whites 
of 2 eggs. It should be put up in small 
bottles, well corked, in a cool place. This 
is not only an excellent imitation ani 
substitute for cream syrup, but will keep 
for a considerable time. 

Currant.—1.—Refined sugar, 5 kilos; 
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conserve of currants, 2.6 liters. Put the 
sugar in a pan, add the conserve and heat 
rapidly. Remove che syrup from the fire 
as soon as it boils. Skim and pass 
through woolen cloth. 

2.—Six pt. simple syrup, 2 pt. water, 
2 oz. tartaric acid, 3 dr. fruit essence. 
Mix, color with red carmine for red cur- 
rants and with burnt sugar for black. 

3.—One pt. red currant juice, 1 gal. 
simple syrup. 

4.—Proceed as for strawberry syrup. 

§5.—Framboisé Currant Syrup.—Rasp- 
berry syrup, 1 pt.; currant syrup, 4 pt. 

6.—~ French Currant Syrup. — French 
currant juice, 1 bottle; citric acid, 2 dr. ; 
caramel, 1 dr.; tincture of cochineal, 3 
dr.; syrup, enough to make 2 gal. M. 

Fancy NSyrup.—Vanilla syrup, 2 pt.; 
pincepure syrup, 8 oz.; raspberry syrup, 

0%. 

Foam.—1.—If it is thought desirable 
to give an extra form or “head” this for- 
mula will do: Take soap bark in coarse 
powder, 2 oz.; animal charcoal, 1 02. 
Macerate 2 days in alcohol, 2 o0z.; glyc- 
erine, 2 oz.; distilled water, 4 oz. Der- 
colate to obtain 8 oz. of finished product. 
Quantity to be used, 2 drams to the gal- 
lon of concentrated ginger ale. 

2—To each gallon of syrup add from 
2 to 4 oz. of gum arabic dissolved in its 
own weight of water. 

3.—Quillaya bark, 4 0z.; alcohol, 4 oz. ; 
glycerine, 4 oz.; water, 8 0z. Ixhaust by 
percolation so as to make one pint of 
tincture. From 2 to 5 drams of this tine- 
ture to every gallon of syrup will be 
found sufficient to give every glass of soda 
drawn that creamy appearance so uni- 
versally liked. At the same time it has 
the advantage of being cheap, is used in 
such minute quantities that it cannot be 
discovered by taste, is always ready for 
use and will never spoil. 

4-—I[rish Moss—Take of Irish moss 
1 oz. and water enough to make 1 pt. 
Wash the Irish moss in water, to free 
from impurities; add 1 pt. of water and 
boil for 5 minutes, or heat in a water 
bath for 15 minutes, or macerate in cold 
water for 24 hours, with occasional stir- 
ring: filter through purified cotton, on a 
muslin strainer, in a hot water funnel. 
This mucilage, it is claimed, has no more 
taste than mucilage of gum arabic and is 
said to keep better. It can be used with 
soda syrup in the properson of from 2 to 
4 oz. to 1 gal. of the syrup. 

Fruit Juices, Preservatton of. —Express 
the juice of any fruit; filter and pour into 
champagne bottles; fill them up to the 
bend of the necks; cork tightly and fasten 
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the corks down with cord or wire; then 
put the bottles into a kettle: set them on 
a double sheet of coarse paper, placed on 
the bottom of the kettle, and pack the 
bottles loosely in with hay or cloths: then 
fill the kettle up to the necks of the bot- 
tles with cold water: place over a mod- 
erate fire and Jet boil for 20 minutes, 
then remove the kettle from the fire, al- 
lowing the bottles to remain in the kettle 
until the water becomes cold; then seal 
the corks and pack the bottles sideways 
in a cool, dry cellar. Prepared in this 
way, they will keep in a perfect state for 
a very long time. Fruit pulps are pre- 
served in precisely the same way, except 
that they have about an ounce of finely 
powdered sugar added for each bottle of 
pulp so put up. 

De Brevans, in “Manufacture of Li- 
quors and Preserves,” gives the following 
formulas: 

Ifuckleberries, Barberries, Cherries and 
Grapes.—Crush the fruit and pass the 
pulp through a horsehair sieve; crush the 
Inare and unite and carry to the cellar. 
After 24 hours of fermentation filter and 
preserve. The juice of cherries is better 
when a mixture of black and red cherries 
is used. 

Orange and Lemon Juice.—Remove 
skin and seeds, crush the pulp and press 
and mix with rye straw washed and cut 
fine to assist the separation of the juice. 
Clarify by repose, filter and preserve. 

Quince, Pear and Apple Juice.—Peel 
and rasp the fruit, taking care not to 
touch the seeds. Dress the pulp, mixed 
with rye straw, washed and cut fine. 
Clarify by repose, filter and preserve. 
The quinces should be fully ripe. 

Raspberry Juice—Crush the fruit and 
press the marc. The liquid is allowed to 
repose for 1 or 2 days, after which it is 
filtered. One-fifth of the weight of red 
cherries is sometimes added to the rasp- 
berries. Another process reported to have 
given excellent results is this one: The 
clarified juice is heated to boiling in a 
copper vessel and then poured into a dish. 
Meanwhile the bottles are provided with 
stoppers and are then gradually filled, a 
space of about 2 centimeters in the neck 
being left empty; some alcohol is then 
poured upon the hot liquid and the bottle 
is quickly stoppered, the cork being fur- 
ther secured as the liquid cools. The al- 
cohol which evaporates into the empty 
space is sufficient for the preservation of 
the juice. The juice of fresh herbs may 
be preserved in the same manner. This 
process seems to be an entirely unobjec- 
tionabie one. It is generally believed that 
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many of the fruit juices as found in the 
market are usually preserved hy means 
of antiseptics and anti-ferments, such as 
salicylic acid, boric acid, boroglyceride, 
sodium) sulphite, peroxide of hydrogen, 
formaldehyde, etc. 

Fruit Punch.—Strawberry 
oz.: orange syrup, 10° oz.:) pineapple 
syrup, 10 oz.; lemon juice, 2 07. Mix. 
Use 2 ounces of this syrup to a large 
glass one-third full of shaved ice, then fill 
with carbonated water and add a slice of 
pineapple and some strawberries. 

Ginger.—1.—Soluble essence of ginger 
(N.F.), 3 oz: tincture of ginger, 1 02. ; 
syrup, 6 pt.; water, 2 pt. 

2—Take of tincture of ginger, 2 02.; 
white sugar, 7 Ib. (com.) ; water, % gal. 
ITeat the sugar and water until the sugar 
is dissolved, raise to the boiling point, 
then gradually add the tincture of ginger, 
stirring briskly after each addition. 

3.—Six pt. simple syrup, 2 pt. water, 
1 oz tartaric acid, 2 oz ginger. Burnt 
sugar to color. 

4.—Four oz. extract of Jamaica ginger, 
1 gal. syrup. Shake well. A few drops 
of tincture curcuma to color. 

5.— Nine Ib. loaf sugar, 5 Ib. water, 12 
oz, essence ginger, 4 0z. Rhine wine. Boil 
sugar and water until dissolved and clear. 
When cool add ginger and wine. Mix 
well and let settle. 

6.—Tincture of ginger, 2 fl.oz.; simple 
syrup, + pt. 

7.—Soluble extract of ginger, 2 o2z.; 
tincture of capsicum, 4 dr.: simple syrup, 
1 gal. Mix. For a good many people 
ginger is scarcely warm enough without 
the addition of Cayenne pepper. 

8.—Syrup of ginger, 2 pt.; syrup of 
lemon, 1 pt.; tineture of capsicum, 1 dr. 

Grape.—1.—Brandy, 1% pt.; tincture of 
lemon, 1 oz.: simple syrup, 1 gal.; tinc- 
ture red saunders, 1 qt. 

2.—Brandy, % pt.: spirits of lemon, 
Y oz.: tincture of red saunders, 2 oz.; 
simple syrup, 1 gal. 

3$.—A grape syrup, not an artificial 
syrup, or one for fountain use, but a 
syrup from the fruit, for domestic or 
table use, ete. Take 20 Ib. ripe freshly 
picked and selected tame grapes, put them 
into a stone jar and pour over them 6 qt. 
of boiling soft water. When sufficiently 
cool to allow it, well squeeze them 
thoroughly with the hand, after which 
allow them to stand 3 days on the furnace 
With a cloth thrown over the jar, then 
squeeze out the juice and add 10 Ib. of 
crushed sugar; let it remain a week 
longer in the jar; then take off the scum, 
Strain and bottle, leaving a vent until 
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done fermenting, when strain again and 
bottle tight and lay the bottles on the 
side in a coal place. 

4.—Brandy, t2 pt.: extract of lemon, 
1y oz.; tincture of cudbear, 1 02.3; simple 
syrup, 1 gal. 

5.—Bottle grape juice, 1 qt.: sugar, 1 
Ib.; simple syrup, 2 qt.; sol. citrie acid, 
1 oz. Dissolve the sugar in the grape 
juice and add the acid and syrup. 

6.—Grape juice, 2 pt.; acid solution, 1 
oz.; gum foam, 1 0z.; simple syrup, q. 8. 
1 gal. Mix thoroughly. To serve a grape 
phosphate use 1 oz. of the syrup to an 
8-oz. mineral glass. 

Grenadine.— Extract grenadine, 2 02. ; 
liquid foam, 1 0oz.; red fruit coloring, 1 
dr.; syrup, 1 gal. Mix, then add fruit 
acid, 2 oz. 

Hock and Clarct.—ock or claret wine, 
1 pt.; simple syrup, 2 pt. 

Imperial.—¥Equal parts of raspberry 
and orange syrups. 

Tron, Malt and Phoaphate.—Solution 
of phosphate of iron (1 to &), 2 fil.dr.; 
extract of malt, 1 fl.oz; solution of acid 
phosphate, 1 fl.0z.; solution of albumen, 
2 fl.oz: solution of caramel, 2 fl.dr.; ex- 
tract of vanilla, 1 fl.dr.; extract of bitter 
almonds, %4 fl.dr.:; syrup, sufficient to 
make 20) fl.oz. Mix well. 

Jara Tonie.—Compound tincture of 
cinchona, 6 fl.dr.: coffee syrup, 8& fl.oz. ; 
vanilla syrup, 4 fl.oz; glucose syrup, 8 
fl.oz.; syrup, enongh to make 32 fl.oz. 
Serve “solid” in 8-ounce glasses, like the 
phosphates. 

Kola.—1.—F luid extract of kola (from 
fresh nuts), 2 fl.dr.: claret win . 12 fl.oz. ; 
raspberry juice, 114 fl.oz.; solution = of 
acid phosphate, 4 fl.oz.; solution of citric 
acid, 2 fl.oz. ; soda syrup, to make 1% gal.; 
solution of carmine, to color deep red. 
Serve “solid” in &-ounce glasses, using 
about 1 ounce of this syrup and filling 
the glass with the coarse stream of carbo- 
hated water. 

2.—Kola cordial, % 02z.; calisaya cor- 
dial, 1 oz.; catawba wine, 1 02z.; frothing 
mixture, 44 0oz.; blackberry syrup, 14 oz. 
Mix. Trim with fresh berry. 

3.—Champagne.—a.—Girape jelly, 1 
lIb.; tartaric acid, 1 dr. Dissolve both in 
a little hot water and add fluid extract of 
kola, 5 dr.; extract of vanilla, $ dr.; 
acetic ether, 5 drops; pelargonic ether, 5 
drops; rock candy syrup, 1 gal. Serve 
without foam. 

b.—Stock champagne syrup, 7 pt.; kola 
wine, 1 pt.; fruit acid, 3 oz.; sarsaparilla 
color, % oz.; Tufts’ extract vanilla, 


3 OZ. 
4.—Cherry-Kola.—Serve same as Cold 
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Coca. To make 1 gal. Cherry-Kola: Kola 
wine, 6 oz.; raspberry syrup, 12 o0z.; 


citric acid (sol.), 4% 02.; pep syrup, 
quantity sufficient to make 1 gal. 

5.—Fruit.—Fl. ext. kola, 2 dr.; grape 
juice, 10 oz. ; pineapple juice, 6 oz. ; lemon 
syrup, q. s. 2 pt. : 

6.—Mint Phosphate.—Kola cordial, 1 
oz.; syrupy phosphoric acid, 44 dr. ; spear- 
mint cordial, 3 dr.; lemon syrup, 15 oz. 
Mix. Trim with sprigs of fresh mint. 

7.—Pepsin.—Crystal pepsin, 15 gr.; 
kola cordial, 1 oz.; syrupy phosphoric 
acid, % dr.; red currant syrup, 15 oz. 
Mix. Trim with sliced lemon. 

Lemon.—1.—Dissolve 6 dr. of tartaric 
acid and 1 oz. of gum arabic, in pieces, 
in 1 gal. of simple syrup; then flavor 
with 114 fi.dr. of best oil of lemon, or 
flavor with the saturated tincture of the 
peel in cologne spirits. 

2.—Grate off the yellow rinds of 
lemons and beat it up with a sufficient 
quantity of granulated sugar; express the 
lemon juice; add to each pt. of juice 1 pe 
of water, 314 Ib. granulated sugar, in- 
cluding that rubbed up with the rind; 
warm until the sugar is dissolved and 
strain. Under no circumstances must the 
syrup be allowed to boil, and the less 
heat that can be used to effect the com- 
plete solution of the sugar the better will 
be the syrup. 

3.—Add to 1 gal. simple syrup, when 
cold, 20 drops fresh oil lemon and % oz. 
citric acid, previously dissolved in 3 oz. 
water; mix by shaking well in a bottle; 
add 4 oz. gum solution, made by dissolv- 
ing 2 oz. of fine white gum arabic in 2 
oz. warm water. 

4.—Simple syrup, 6 pti distilled water, 
2 pt.; essence lemon, 2 0z.; citric acid, 2 
oz., dissolved in boiling water. Mix and, 
if required, color with saffron. 

5.—Simple syrup, 1 gal.; oil of lemon, 
25 drops; citric acid, 10 dr. Rub the oil 
of lemon with the acid, add a small por- 
tion of syrup and mix. 

6.—Lemons, 8; alcohol, 4 oz.; citric- 
acid solution, 50 per cent., 2 oz.; sugar, 
150 oz.; water, 10 pt. Peel the lemons, 
chop the peeling fine and exhaust with the 
alcohol. Press out the juice of the lem- 
ons and add it to the alcoholic extract. 
Make a syrup of the sugar and water, by 
the aid of a mild heat, let cool and add 
the citric-acid solution. Beat up the 
white of 8 eggs to a stiff foam, stir it into 
the syrup and apply a slow heat, just 
sufficient to coagulate the albumen. Now 
strain and finally add the alcoholic ex- 
tract and lemon juice. 

Licorice Syrup.—To 45 parts water 
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add 714 parts licorice .root, cut in pieces. 
Boil for 15 minutes. Pour the liquid off 
and evaporate to 26 parts. Add 30 parts 
white sugar and 30 parts purified honey. 
Boil up once. 

Malted Milk.—Malted milk, 8 oz.; hot 
water, 8 oz.; simple syrup, 4 pt. 

Maple.—1.—Maple syrup, 4 lb.; water, 


t. 

B Maple sugar, 314 Ib.; water, 1 qt. 
Dissolve, and, if desired, add a small pro- 
portion of gum solution to produce a rich 
froth. 

3.—Maple sugar, 3% lb.; water, 1 qt.: 
solution of citric acid, % oz.; extract of 
vanilla, 1 dr.; soda foam, % oz. Dissolve 
the sugar in the water by the aid of a 
gentle heat; strain and add the solution 
of acid, extract and foam. The extract 
may be omitted if desired. 

.—Maple sugar, 3 lb.; water, 30 oz.; 
solution of citric acid, 4 dr.; vanilla ex- 
tract, 1 dr.; soda foam, sufficient. 

5.—Maple sugar syrup, 7 pt.; fine old 
sherry wine, 13 0z.; soluble ess. vanilla, 
2 oz.; lactic acid, 1 oz. Mix well together 
and filter. For dispensing, put into a 12- 
oz. tumbler 2 oz. of this syrup, add 1 
fresh egg and fill up with iced cold rich 
milk. Shake thoroughly and dress with 
whipped cream. 

6.—Artificial—a.—This is said to he 
given to simple syrup or glucose by the 
addition of aqueous extract of guaiac 
wood. The wood, finely rasped, is boiled 
down to the condition of an extract. 
This is shaken up with ether, or a mix- 
ture of alcohol and ether, to get rid of 
the resinous matters taken up in boiling. 
Some manufacturers attain the desired 
end, though not so completely, by adding 
cold water to the aqueous extract while 
still hot, which causes the resinous mat- 
ter to precipitate. After standing a little 
the clear extractive is poured off and is 
ready for use. It is said that when a 
proper mixture of cane syrup and glucose 
is used the imitation of the maple flavor 
is so near as to puzzle an expert. 

b.—Make a solution of white sugar, 
two in one; bring to a boil and remove 
from the fire; then add to it strips of the 
inner bark of hickory (carya alba) or 
white heart hickory (carya tomentosa), 
% oz. to each pint of syrup; let stand 10 
minutes and strain. 

c.—Red corn cobs, 4; water, 2 pt.; 
enough light brown sugar. Boil the cobs 
in the water until the latter is quite red, 
strain and add sufficient sugar to make a 
heavy syrup. When cold the flavor is 
very pleasant to the taste. 

Marshmallow Syrup. — 1. — Orange 
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flower Water, 4 0z.; gum arabic, 12 dr.; 
extract vanilla, 14 oz.; syrup simp., 8 pt. 

2—Rock candy syrup (Barker's), 7 
pt.; powdered gum acacia, 10 dr.;_or- 
ange flower water, 4 pt.: citric acid, 4 
dr.: water, enough to make 1 gal. 

3.—Althea root, cut, 20 grams; sugar, 
480 grams: distilled water, q. 8. 1.000 
grams. The althea, previously washed 
with cold water, is macerated for 2 hours 
in 400 grams cold distilled water. In the 
strained liquid 480 grains of sugar is dis- 
solved and then sufficient water added to 
make 1,000 grams of syrup. 

Mint.—1.—Make syrup of 1% oz. pep- 
permint essence, 4 dr. vanilla extract, 1 
oz. solution citric acid, 4% gal. syrup, 
sufficient water and soda foam = and 
enough tincture of grass to impart a 
green tint. Mix essence with 2 ounces of 
water and filter through powdered mag- 
nesium carbonate, passing enough water 
through to make 2 ounces filtrate. Add 
the remaining ingredients. Serve solid in 
S-ounce glass. 

2.—Spirits of peppermint, 1 02.3; soda 
foam, 1 0z.: simple syrup, 1 gal. 

3.—Peppermint water (fresh), 4 pt.: 
sugar, 6 Ib.; enough vegetable green 
color. 

Nectar.—1.—Take of vanilla syrup, 5 
pt.; pineapple syrup, 1 pt.; strawberry, 
raspberry or lemon syrup, 2 pt. Mix. 

2.—Extract vanilla, 1 oz.; extract rose, 
1 oz.; extract Jemon, 1 02z.; extract bitter 
almonds, 1 oz. Mix and add 1 gal. simple 
syrup; color pink with cochineal. 

3.—Mix 3 parts vanilla syrup with 1 
part each of pineapple and lemon syrups. 

4.—Vanilla syrup, 3 parts: pineapple 
syrup, 1 part: cream syrup, 1 part. The 
cream syrup is made by dissolving in the 
cold 3 parts of sugar in 2 of rich milk, 
fortified with some additional cream. 

Nuts.—Blanch 1 Ib. of the kernels of 
hickory, or walnuts, in the usual way, 
then powder in a Wedgwood or porcelain 
mortar, a few at a time, adding a few 
drops of lemon juice to prevent the sepa- 
ration of the oil, and sufficient water, 
gradually, to make a pasty emulsion. As 
each batch of kernels is emulsified, says a 
German publication, empty the contents 
of the mortar on a linen cloth, and by 
gathering tbe corners and_ twisting, 
Squeeze out all that will pass into a 
proper receptacle. The residue on the 
cloth, after squeezing, is to be returned to 
the mortar, to be again treated, along 
with the next batch. Proceed in this 
manner until the kernels have all been 
exhausted. The accumulated emulsion is 
to be passed through a strainer, and the 
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colate, which should make about 2 pt., is 
to be added to and thoroughly incorpo- 
rated with 3 qt. of cream syrup. This 
formula may be varied and perhaps im- 
proved upon by the addition of vanilla 
extract or other flavoring extracts. Other 
nuts may be used, notably the pecan and 
filbert, the former making an especially 
rich emulsion. 


Nut Fruit Syrup—Roasted almonds, 1 
Ib.: whole cherries, 8 02. Grind or chop 
quite fine, then add simple syrup, 1 qt. 
Boil for 10 minutes. When cold add sim- 
ple syrup, to make 1 gal.: almond ex- 
tract, 5 drops: rose extract, 3 drops. Mix 
and stir thoroughly. 

Orange.—1.—Oil of orange, 30 drops; 
citric acid, 4 dro: simple syrup, 1 gal. 
Rub the oil with the acid and mix. In- 
stead of the essential oil, a tincture of 
the fresh peel of Florida orange can be 
used with advantage. 

2.—Sicilian oranges, ai convenient 
quantity. Express the juice; to each pint 
of it add % pt. of water, filter or strain, 
and in the liquid dissolve 38 oz. of sugar. 
Flavor with some of the fresh peel 
crushed with the sugar, or still better, 
with Florida orange peel. 

3.—Take 6 select oranges, grate off the 
yellow part only into a good-sized mor- 
tar. Add 14 lb. of sugar, rub thoroughly 
with a pestle and let stand for 2 or $ 
hours. Extract the juice from the or- 
anges and add. Stir until all the sugar is 
dissolved, adding a little water if neces- 
sary, and strain through cheese cloth into 
a gallon bottle. Add syrup to make 1 
gallon and mix thoroughly. No artificial 
coloring, fruit acid or foam is necessary. 

4.—Fresb oi] of orange, % dr.; citric 
acid, 1 oz.; water, 2 02z.; simple syrup, 
1 gal.; tincture of curcuma, a sufficient 
quantity. Rub the oil and acid crystals 
in a mortar until the latter have been 
reduced to a fine powder, add the water, 
and, when the acid has been dissolved, the 
syrup, <A few drops of tincture of cur- 
cuma will give a good color. 

5.—Blood Orange.—Orange juice, 1 
pt.; raspberry juice, 1 oz.; claret wine, 
% oz.; fruit acid, % oz.; foam extract, 
1 oz.; cochineal color, dr.; simple 
syrup, 1 gal. The kind of fruit acid used 
in this formula consists of 2 oz. of citric 
acid dissolved in 4 oz. of water; the cochi- 
neal color is 24% oz. of cochineal in 20 oz. 
of water, macerated for several days and 
filtered. 

6.—Orange Flower Syrup.—Orange 
flower water, 1 pt.; granulated sugar, 28 
oz. Dissolve without heat. 
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1— Orange Peel.—Fresh orange peel, 2 
oz.; alcohol, 2 oz.; aqua pura, q. 8s. to 
percolate 9 oz.; sugar, 14 oz. Cut the 
peel in small pieces, put in mortar and 
add the alcohol. Thoroughly bruise to a 
pulp, put in a glass percolator, add the 
aqua pura until 9 oz. have percolated. 
Put the sugar in percolator and percolate 
the menstruum through the sugar until 
dissolved. . 

8.— Orange Phosphate. — Dispensers 
who use a large quantity of orange phos- 
phate will find it convenient to previously 
prepare a special syrup for the purpose. 

o 1 gal. of fruity orange syrup add 
about 6 oz. of solution of acid phosphate. 
The syrup so made is ready for use and 
dispensing with it is much more rapid 
than using a squirt bottle. 

Orgeat Syrup.—1.—Cream syrup, 14 
pt.; simple syrup, % pt.; vanilla syrup, 
1 pt. oil bitter almonds, 5 drops. 

2.—Beat to an emulsion in a mortar 8 
oz. blanched sweet almonds and 4 oz. 
hitter ones, adding a little water; when 
smooth add 3 pt. water; mix and strain. 
Dissolve in this without heat 6 Ib. sifted 
white sugar and 4 oz. fresh orange flower 
water. An excellent imitation of orgeat 
syrup is made by flavoring cream syrup, 
made with eggs and milk, with a few 
drops of oil of bitter almonds. 

3.—Sweet almonds, 8 oz.; bitter alm- 
onds, 214 oz.; sugar, 3 Ib.; water, 26 oz. ; 
orange flower water, 4 oz. Blanch the 
almonds, rub them in a mortar to a fine 
paste with 12 oz. of the sugar and 2 oz. of 
the water. Mix the paste with the re- 
mainder of the water, strain with strong 
expression, add the remainder of the 
sugar and dissolve it with the aid of a 
gentle heat. Lastly, add the orange flower 
water and strain the syrup again. 

4.—Cream syrup, 4 pt.; vanilla syrup, 
1 pt.; simple syrup, % pt.; oil bitter 
almonds, 5 drops. ee ak 

Pear Syrup.—Proceed with it same as 
pineapple syrups. 

Peach Syrup.—Proceed in the same 
manner as for strawberry syrup. 

Pepao-Curacoa.— Blood orange syrup, 5 
pt.; pineapple fruit syrup, 1 pt.; pepsin 
wine, 1 pt.; Dutch curacoa, 14 0z.; citro- 
phosfol, 2 oz. Mix and filter. For dis- 
pensing, draw 2 oz. of this syrup to glass 
and fill up with cold soda. 

Phosphated Syrup.—Syrupy phosphoric 
acid, 50 per cent., 2 oz.; phosphate of 
soda, 1 oz.; simple syrup, 1 gal. Flavor 
with either Jemon or vanilla. 

Pineapple Syrup.—1.—Proceed as for 
raspberry, but the hard nature of this 
fruit requires pounding with a heavy 
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billet of wood (not metal) in a tub with 
a strong bottom; when well mashed it 
will require great pressure to extract all 
the juice from this fruit. A cider press 
will answer the purpose, and 14 Ib. of 
sugar to a gallon of juice and a little pure 
acetic acid. Put it on a slow fire and 
stir until the sugar dissolves. When cold, 
bottle and tie down. 

2.—Use pineapples of good flavor, cut 
or chop them up, and set aside from 24 
to 36 hours; press and proceed as directed 
for strawberry syrup. 

3.—Take a convenient number of the 
fruit; pare and mash them in a marble 
or porcelain mortar, with a small quan- 
tity of sugar; express the juice; for each 
quart of juice take 114 pt. of water and 
6 lb. of sugar; boil the sugar and water 
and add the juice; remove from the fire; 
skim and strain. 

4.—QOil of pineapple, 1 dr.; tartaric 
acid, 1 dr.; simple syrup, 6 pt. 

h.—Select a choice pineapple of good 
quality and ripe. One costing about 30 
cents in proper season will make a gallon 
of syrup. Wash it thoroughly; then with 
a sharp knife remove the outer skin in a 
thin peeling. This is discarded. Now 
take a thicker slice from the outside of 
the fruit, just deep enough to include the 
eyes, and retain these in one of the 
pitcher containers. Now slice the re- 
mainder of the fruit down to the core 
and retain these slices in another pitcher. 
The slices containing the eyes and the 
core are now passed through the chopper. 
using the fine knives. <A large amount of 
juice and pulp is obtained. Place in 
cheese cloth to strain, squeeze the pulp 
until it is free from juice and reject it. 
The second slicing is passed through the 
fine knives of the chopper and mixed with 
the juice already obtained. To the whole 
is then added enough rock candy syrup to 
make a gallon. 

G.—Carbonated Pineapple Champagne. 
—Plain syrup, 42°, 10 gal.; essence of 
pineapple, 8 dr.; tincture of lemon, 5 oz. :;: 
carbonate of magnesia, 1 oz.; liquid saf- 
fron, 2% oz.; citric-acid solution, 30 oz.: 
caramel, 2% oz. Filter before adding the 
citric-acid solution and lime juice. Use 2 
oz. to each bottle. 

Pistachio for Dispensing..—To 1% gal. 
syrup add % oz. extract pistachio, 44 oz. 
essence bitter almond. Condensed milk 
should be added for dispensing. 

Prunes.—Set aside 1 Ib. of the best 
prunes, with water enough to cover them. 
for several hours and repeat the washing 
several times. When they are completely 
washed add 114 pt. of distilled water and 
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gradually heat the whole on sand bath. 
When the ebullition point is reached boil 
from 20 to 30 minutes and allow to cool. 
Ilace in a suitable vessel, and with the 
aid of a spatula make into a pulpy mass. 
When of the proper consistency remove to 
a half-gallon salt-mouthed glass jar and 
add 1 pt. of 95 per cent. alcohol. Set 
aside for 2 weeks, shake at intervals and 
press the juice out through a strong wet 
muslin strainer and filter, Two parts of 
this extract to 4 parts of syrup will be 
sufficient for making Prune Syrup. 

Raapberries.—1.—Simple syrup, 6 pt.; 
water, 2 pt.: tartaric acid, 2 oz. 3 essence 
raspberry, 2.0z. Coloring sufficient. Col- 
oring for raspberry, blackberry, — ete., 
syrups may be made by boiling 1. oz. 
cochineal with 1 teaspoonful cream of 
turtar: filter. 

2.—Take any quantity of fully ripe 
fruit; free them from stalks; place them 
in a tub and crush them with a wooden 
spatula: after they have been mashed, let 
them remain for 3 or 4 hours, and strain 
the crushed berries through a strong flan- 
nel bag or strainer into a suitable vessel. 
Dissolve 14 oz. citric acid in 3 oz. water 
and add this quantity to each gallon of 
juice; mix 14 Ib. broken sugar to every 
gallon of juice: put on a slow fire and 
stir until all the sugar is dissolved (not 
boil) ; take off the fire and when cold 
bottle and cork for future use. If too 
thick when cold, it may be brought to a 
proper consistency by the addition of 
Water. 

3.—Take fresh berries and inclose them 
in a coarse bag: press out the juice, and 
to each quart add 6 Tb. white sugar and 1 
pt. of water: dissolve, raising it to the 
boiling point; strain: bottle and cork hot, 
and keep in a cool place. Raspberry 
svrup is improved by adding 1 part of 
currants to 4 parts of raspberries. 

4.—Rasphberries, 5 qt.: white sugar, 12 
lb.; water, 1 pt. Sprinkle some of the 
sugar over the fruit in layers, allowing 
the whole to stand for several hours: ex- 
press the juice and strain, washing out 
the pulp with the water; add the re- 
mainder of the sugar and water; bring 
the fluid to the boiling point and then 
strain. This will keep for a long time. 

o—Black raspberry juice, 8 oz.: gum 
foam, 1 dr.: simple syrup, enough to 
ake 32 0z. It may he necessary to add 
a little cochineal coloring may be added to 
have the glass of soda the right shade. 

6.—Raspherry juice, 32 oz.: granulated 
sugar, 344 Ib. Dissolve the sugar in the 
Juice with the aid of heat. For use add 
20 oz. of this to 40 oz. of simple syrup 
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and tint to required color with a rasp- 
berry coloring. 

T.—Proceed as directed for strawberry 
syrup. 

8.—Artificial—a.—Orris root (best). 
1 oz.; cochineal, 2 dr.: tartaric acid, 2 
dr.- water, 2 pt. Powder the orris root 
coarsely together with the cochineal; in- 
fuse in the water with the acid for 2+ 
hours; strain, add 4 Ib. of sugar, raise to 
the boiling point and strain again. 

b—Bruised orris root, 3 oz.3 acetic 
acid, 2 oz.; acetic ether, 1 0z.: alcoho), 1 
pt. Cochineal to color. Mix and allow 
to stand a few days; filter and use to 
flavor simple syrup. 

Rose Syrup.—Simple syrup, 1 gal.: es- 
sence rose, oz. Color pink with pre- 
pared cochineal and acidulate lightly with 
a solution of citric acid. 

Royal Muscadine.—Raspberry syrup, 1 
pt.; grape juice syrup, 1 pt.; raspberry 
Vinegar, 2 oz. Mix. Pour 2 oz Into a 
mineral water glass, fill with carbonated 
water and serve, 

Nangaree.— Make a syrup of 1 oz. tar- 
taric acid, 1 dr. acetic acid, 8 oz. claret, 
2 pt. port, enough syrup to make 1 gal. 
Serve 1 oz. solid in 8-oz. glass, filling with 
carbonated water. 

Naraaparilla—1.—Oil of wintergreen, 
10 drops; oil of anise, 10 drops; oil of 
sassafras, 10 drops; fluid ext. of sarsa- 
parilla, 2 oz.; simple syrup, 5 pt.; pow- 
dered ext. of licorice, %4 02. 

2.—Simple syrup, 4 pt.; comp. syrup 
sarsaparilla, 4 fl.oz.; caramel, 1144 o2.; 
oil of wintergreen, 6 drops; oil of sassa- 
fras, 6 drops. 

$.—Hssence of sarsaparilla, 8 dr.; so- 
lution of caramel, 1 0z.; gum foam, 2 dr.; 
simple syrup, enough to make 32 oz. 

-—Sassafras bark, bruised, 1° Ib.: 
licorice root, bruised, 7 0z.; water, 2% 
gal.; oil of sassafras, 1% dr.; oil of win- 
tergreen, 2 dr.; alcohol, 95 per cent., 2 
oz. Boil the sassafras and licorice in the 
water half an hour. Strain through flan- 
nel, then add the syrup. Dissolve the oils 
in the aleohol and add them to the syrup. 
Agitate the mixture freely. 

Sherbet Syrup—1.—Lemon essence, 2 
dr.; orange essence, 2 dr.; pineapple 
juice, 4 02.; solution citrie acid, 2 oz.: 
syrup, % gal. Color with solution of 
cochineal. 

2.—Vanilla syrup, 3 pt.: pineapple 
syrup, 1 pt.; lemon syrup, 1 pt. 

Simple Syrup.—-Take of white sugar 
(com.), 14 Ib.; water, 1 gal. Dissolve 
with the aid of a gentle heat, strain and 
when cold add the whites of 2 eggs, pre- 
viously rubbed with a portion of the 
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syrup, and mix thoroughly by agitation. 
(The egg albumen is added to produce 
froth. ) 

Ntrawberry.—1.—Put 2 parts of straw- 
berries deprived of the calyx, without 
crushing them, into a large-mouthed jar; 
add to them 2144 parts of sugar and fre- 
quently shake, keeping the vessel in a 
cool place. The sugar absorbs the juice, 
leaving the fruit shriveled and tasteless, 
the latter being removed by means of a 
strainer without pressure. Mix the clear 
syrup with 20% of alcohol. 

2.—Proceed as for raspberry syrup 3, 
but the fruit, being more stubborn, will 
require a good beating with the spatula to 
mash them; when they have stood 3 or 4 
hours, strain and press the juice out by 
squeezing the strainer between the hands. 
Add to the juice the same quantity of 
citric acid: dissolve in each gallon 14 Ib. 
of loaf sugar; simply warm the juice 
sufficiently to dissolve the sugar; take 
from the fire, and when cold bottle and 
cork till required. 

3.—Tuke of fresh ripe strawberries, 10 
qt.; white sugar, 24 Ib.; water, 44 gal. 
Sprend a portion of the sugar over the 
fruit, in layers, let it stand 4 or 5 hours, 
express the juice, strain, washing out the 
mare with water: add remainder of sugar 
and water, raise to the boiling point and 
strain. 

4.—Use strawberries of a good flavor. 
Do not forget that if the berries possess 
no flavor, you cannot expect to obtain a 
syrup of fine flavor. Avoid also rotten 
berries, because unless you do, you may 
be sure to find as flavor the smell of the 
rotten berries in your syrup. Mash the 
fruit in a barrel or other suitable vessel, 
by means of a pounder, and leave the pulp 
for 12 or 24 hours at a temperature be- 
tween 70 and 80°; stir occasionally, 
press, set the juice aside for one night, 
add for every pound avoirdupois of juice 
1 oz. avoirdupois of cologne spirit or 
deodorized alcohol: mix, set aside for an- 
other night and filter through paper. 

For 1 Ib. of the filtered juice take 1 
Ib. of sugar and heat to the boiling point, 
taking care to remove from the fire or 
turn off the steam as soon as the mixture 
begins to boil; remove the scum and bot- 
tle in perfectly clean bottles, rinsed with 
a little cologne spirit. 

This syrup, as well as those made by 
the same process, is strong enough to be 
mixed with two or three times its weight 
of al syrup for the soda fountain. 

5.—Strawberry juice, 8 oz.; cochineal 
coloring, 2 dr.; gum foam, 1 dr.; simple 
syrup, enough to make 32 oz. <A good 
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strawberry flavor is one of the hardest 
to get, and one of the most unsatisfactory. 
Still it is not advisable to be without even 
a@ poor article. 

6.—Remove the hulls from a quart of 
strawberries and wash the berries in a 
strainer. Pass them through the chop- 
per, using the coarse knives, and add rock 
candy syrup to make 2 at. 

Tca.—1.—Black tea, 3 0oz.; green tea, 
 oz.; granulated sugar, 36 oz.; boiling 
water, 16 oz. 

2.—Choice young Hyson tea, 8 oz.; hot 
water, 2 pt.; sugar, 4 lb. Infuse the tea, 
rolled or bruised into a coarse powder, 
for 2 hours in a tightly closed vessel. 
Strain and add to the sugar, dissolving 
the latter by agitation. Then add pure 
extract of vanilla, 1 0z.; pure cognac, 4 
oz.; pure fruit juice (pineapple), 1 pt.: 
cane syrup or rock candy syrup, enough 
to make 1 gal. 

3.—English breakfast tea, 1% oz.; 
sugar, 1 lb.; boiling water, 2 pt. Infuse 
for 15 minutes; filter and dissolve the 
sugar in the filtrate. This drink is served 
in mineral glasses, with plenty of milk. 

4.—Best green tea, 1 to 2 oz.; boiling 
water, 2 pt.; citric acid, % oz.; sugar, 5t 
oz. Infuse the tea in boiling water: 
strain the liquid, add enough water to 
complete 2 pt. and with the aid of a 
gentle heat dissolve in it the citric acid 
and the sugar. Strain the syrup through 
flannel and keep it in a cool place. Dis- 
pensed with soda water, this syrup makes 
a drink resembling Iced Tca. 

Vanilla Syrup—1—White syrup, 2 
gal.; citric acid, 1 oz.; extract vanilla, 2 
flloz. The acid should be dissolved in a 
small quantity of the syrup before add- 
ing to the other ingredients. 

2.—F luid extract of vanilla, 1 oz.; sim- 
ple syrup, 3 pt.; cream (or condensed 
milk), 1 pt. May be colored with car- 
mine. 

3.—Simple syrup, 1 gal.; extract va- 
nilla, 1 0z.; citric acid, % oz. Stir the 
acid with a portion of the syrup, add the 
extract of vanilla; mix. 

4.—Simple syrup, 4 pt.; extract of va- 
nilla, 2 oz. 

5.—Tincture of vanilla, 4 dr.; solution 
of caramel, 4 dr.; gum foam, 2 dr.; sim- 
ple syrup, enough to make 82 oz. 

Violet Syrup.—Refined sugar, 5 kilos; 
fresh violets, tops of the flowers only, 
0.525 kilo; water, 2,600 liters. Bruise 
the violets in a mortar; put in a water 
bath with 1.5 liter at 60° C. Agitate for 
some minutes and press out the flowers. 
Put them back in the water bath; add the 
rest of the boiling water; infuse for 12 
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hours: allow it to settle; add the sugar 
and dissolve by heat. 


Whipped Cream.—1.—Secure cream a8 
fresh as possible. Surround the bow! in 
which the cream is being whipped with 
cracked ice and perform the werk in a 
coo] place. As fast as the whipped cream 
rises, skim it off and place it in another 
bowl, likewise surrounded with ice. Do 
not whip the cream either too long or too 
violently. ‘Phe downward motion of the 
beater should be more forcible than the 
upward motion, as the first tends to force 
the air into the cream, while the second 
tends on the contrary to expel the air. 
A little powdered sugar should be added 
to the cream after it is whipped, in order 
to sweeten it. Make the whipped cream 
in small quantities and keep it on ice. 
The object of keeping the cream cool and 
avoiding too much beating is to prevent 
the formation of butter. The beating of 
the cream can be easily effected by means 
o fthe egg beater. 


2.—Artificial.—Gelatine, 4 oz.: whites 
of 8 eggs; vanilla extract, 2 oz.; syrup, 1 
gal. Dissolve the gelatine in water, beat 
the eggs, mix both with syrup, then with 
9 gal. of water and charge at a pressure 
of about 100 Ib. 


Wintergreen Syrup.—Oil of winter- 
green, 25 drops; simple syrup, 5 pt.; 
burnt sugar (to color), q. s. 


FORMULAS 


Comparative Cost of Carbonated Water. 


Bought, per gal., $0.10; per portion of 
8 oz., $0.0062. Made in tanks, per gzal., 
$0.02; per portion of 8 oz., $0.0012. 
Made in automatic carbonator, per gal., 
$0.01; per portion of 8 oz., $0.0006. 


NON-ALCOHOLIC BEERS 


Beer Tonic.—Plain syrup, 22° Baumé, 
» gal.: oil of wintergreen, 2 dr.:; oil of 
sassafras. 2 dr.: oi] of allspice, % dr.; 
oil of sweet orange, 2 dr. Mix the oil 
with 12 oz. of alcohol and add to the 
plain syrup. Then add 35 gal. of water 
at blood heat and ferment with sufficient. 
yeast. To this add 1 dr. of salicylic acid 
dissolved in conjunction with 1 dr. of bak- 
ing soda in a small glass of water. After 
it has ceased effervescing, add to the fer- 
menting beer. The object of using this 
minute quantity is to prevent putrefac- 
tive fermentation. The natural vinous 
ferments will not be obstructed by it. 

Birch Beer.—1.—Black birch bark, % 
lb.; hops, 1 02z.; pimento, % Ib.: ginger, 
¥% lb.; golden syrup, 6 pt.; yeast, 4 pt., 
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or 2 oz. of German yeast. Boil the bark 
in 3 or 4 pt. of water, and, when con- 
siderably reduced, strain and boil rapidly 
until the liquor is as thick as treacle. 
Meanwhile boil the hops, pimento and 
ginger in 6 qt. of water for 20 minutes, 
then strain it on the bark extract. Stir 
until it boils, add the golden syrup, and, 
when quite dissolved, strain the whole 
into a cask. Add 10 gal. «f water pre 
viously boiled and allowed to cool, and as 
soon as it becomes lu'sewarm stir in the 
liquid yeast. Let at cemain loosely bunged 
for 2 or 3 days or until fermentation has 
ceased, then strain into small bottles, cork 
them tightly and store in a cool place. 


2.—Essence of wintergreen, 14 02.: es- 
sence of sassafras, 4% 07.: essence of 
birch, 1 02.3; cinnamon (in powder), 1 
teaspoonful; hops, 1 teacupful: yeast, 1 
teacupful; sugar, a sufficiency; water, to 
make 1 gal. Macerate the essence, cin- 
namon and hops in the water for 12 
hours, then add sugar to taste and the 
yeast. Set aside for a day or two to fer- 
ment; then strain and bottle. 


Dandelion Root Becr.—1.—Tincture of 
ginger, 8 oz.; oil of wintergreen, 2 dr; 
oil of sassafras, 1 dr.; fluid extract of 
dandelion, 1 oz.; fluid extract of wild 
cherry, 1 0z.; fluid extract of sarsaparilla, 
o0z.; diluted alcohol, enough to make 

pt. 

2.—Dandelion, 2 02.; burdock root, 4 
02. sarsaparilla, 4 oz.: sassafras, 2 072.; 
caramel, 2 dr.; calamus, 4 dr.; oil of 
wintergreen, 30 m.; oil of sassafras, 30 
m.; diluted alcohol, 1 pt.; alcohol, 2 02. ; 
water, a sufficient quantity. Mix the 
drugs, and, if not already powdered, re- 
duce them to a coarse powder, moisten 
with the diluted alcohol, macerate and 
pack in the percolator and percolate with 
the remainder of the diluted alcohol and 
then with the water until the drugs are 
exhausted. Reserve the first 28 o2z.; 
evaporate the weak percolate to 4 oz. and 
add to the reserved portion. Dissolve the 
oils in the alcohol, add to the percolate 
and filter, if necessary, through purified 
talcum or calcium phosphate. 


Hop Beer.—1.—Percolate the following 
with a menstruum of 3 volumes of alcohol 
to 5 volumes of water until exhausted: 
Sassafras, 1 oz.; yellow dock, 1 oz.; wild 
cherry bark, % 0z.; allspice, 1 oz.; win- 
io Spa 1 oz.: hops, % oz.; coriander 

» % oz. To the percolate add 1 pt. 
of yeast ard sufficient water to make 6 
gal. and allow to ferment in a warm 
place. Or a fluid extract of the above 
can be made of one-half the strength of 
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the drug and 2 oz. of the extract used 
for preparing a gallon of beer. ; 

2—Water, fr qt.; hops, 6 oz. Boil 3 
hours, strain the liquor, add water, 5 at.; 
bruised ginger, 4 oz., and boil a little 
longer, strain and add 4 Ib, of sugar; and 
when milk warm, 1 pt. of yeast. Let it 
ferment; in 24 hours it is ready for bot- 
tling. 

3° -Ho 8, .. oz; water, 8 gal.; brown 
sugar, 2% lb.; yeast, 3 or 4 tablespoon- 
fuls. Boil hops ana water together for 45 
minutes, add the sugar, and, when dis- 
solved, atrain into a bow! or tub. As 
soon as it is lukewarm add the yeast, let 
it work for 48 hours, then skim well, and 
strain into bottles or a small cask. Cork 
securely and let it remain for a few days 
before using it. 

Lemon Beer.—1.—Boiling water, 1 
gal.; lemon, sliced, 1; bruised ginger, 1 
oz.; yeast, 1 teacupful; sugar, 1 Ib. Let 
it stand 12 to 20 hours and it is ready 
to he hottled. 

2.—Vut in a keg 1 gal. of water, 1 
sliced lemon, 1 tablespoon ginger, 1 pt. 
syrup, % pt. yeast. Rendy for use in 24 
hours. If bottled, tie down the corks. 

Maple.—1.—To 4 gal. of boiling water 
add 1 qt. of maple syrup, % oz. of es- 
nence of spruce; add 1 pt. of yeast and 
proceed as with ginger pop. 

2—To 4 gal. of boiling water add 1 qt. 
of maple syrup, % oz. essence of spruce 
end 1 pt. of yeast. Let it ferment for 2+ 
hours and then strain and bottle it. Ina 
week or more it will be ready for use. 

3.—Boiling water, 6 gal.; maple syrup, 
1%, gt.; essence of spruce, % oz.; add 
1%, pt. yeast. 

Molasses Beer.—Take 14 lb. molasses, 
1% Ib. hops, 36 gal. water, 1 Ib. yeast. 
Roil the hops in the water, add the mo- 
lasses and ferment. 

Ottawa Beer.—Sassafras, allspice, yel- 
low dock, wintergreen, 1 oz. each; wild 
cherry bark and coriander, 4% oz.; hops, 
¥% oz.; molasses, 3 qt. Put boiling water 
on the ingredients and let them stand 24 
hours. Filter and add % pt. of brewer's 
yeast. Leave again 24 hours, then put it 
in an ice cooler, and it is ready for use. 
It is a wholesome drink, if it is used in 
moderation. 

Root Beer.—1.—To 5 gal. of boiling 
water add 14% gal. of molasses. Allow it 
to stand for 3 hours, then add bruised 
sassafras bark, wintergreen bark, sarsa- 
parilla root, of each % Ib., and % pt. of 
fresh yeast, water enough to make 15 to 
17 gal. After this has fermented for 12 
hours it can be drawn off and bottled. 

2.—Pour boiling water on 214 oz. sas- 
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safras, 114 oz. wild cherry bark, 2% oz. 
allspice, 2% oz. wintergreen bark, 14 oz. 
hops, 4% oz. coriander seed, 2 gal. mo- 
lasses. Let the mixture stand 1 day. 
Strain, add 1 pt. yeast, enough water to 
make 1§ gal. This beer may be bottled 
the following day. 

3.—Sarsaparilla, 1 Ib.3 spicewood, 4 
Ib.; guaiacum chips, 4% Ib.; birch bark, 
1, lb.; ginger, 44 02.; sassafras, 2 oz.: 
prickly ash bark, 44 0oz.; hops, %4 az. 

oil for 12 hours over a moderate fire 
with sufficient water, so that the remain- 
der shall measure 3 gal., to which add 
tincture of ginger, 4 0z.; oil of winter- 
green, 1% 0oz.: alcohol, 1 pt. This pre- 
vents fermentation. To make root heer, 
take of this decoction, 1 qt.; molasses, & 
0z.; Water, 24% gal.; yeast, 4 oz. This 
will soon ferment and produce a_ good, 
drinkable beverage. The root beer should 
be mixed, in warm weather, the evening 
before it is used, and can be kept for use 
either bottled or drawn by a common becr 
pump. Most people prefer a small addi- 
tion of wild cherry bitters or hot drops 
to the above beer. 

Narsaparilla Becr.—Necoction of sarsa- 
Parilla compound, 2 oz.:; sassafras root, 
bruised, 44 0z.; honey, 34 Ib.; cane sugar, 
1 Ib.: fresh yeast. 4 0z.; distilled water, 
boiling, 1 gal. Dissolve the sugar and 
honey in the water, add the sassafras, and 
when cooled down, the sarsaparilla and 
yeast. Set aside in a warm place for a 
few days and then strain and bottle. 

Spruce Beer.—1.—Sarsaparilla, 4 02.3 
pipsissewa, 4 0z.; licorice root, 3 0z.; sas- 
safras bark, 3 oz.:; ginger root, 1 oz. Mix 
the drugs and grind to a coarse powder 
and extract by percolation with a men- 
struum of 3 parts of alcohol and 1 of 
water until 24 fl.oz. of product are ob- 
tained, and add the following: Oi] lemon, 
2 dr.; oil sassafras, 2 oz.: oi] spruce, 2 
oz.; oil wintergreen, 1 dr.: magnesia, + 
dr. Dissolve the oils in 6 oz. of alcohol 
and rub with magnesia and add 2 oz. of 
water and mix well. Now mix both solv- 
tions and filter. Use 4 or 5 oz. to 1 
gal. of simple syrup and color with 
caramel. 

2.—Hops, 2 oz.; chip sassafras, 2 oz. ; 
water, 10 gal. Boil half an hour, strain; 
add brown sugar, 7 lb.; essence of spruce, 
1 oz.; essence of ginger, 1 oz.; ground 
pimento, %4 oz. Put in a cask and cool, 
add 1% pt. of yeast, let it stand 24 hours, 
fine, draw it off to bottle. 

3.—Hops, 8 oz.: chip sassafras, 2 oz.: 
water, 10 gal. Boil half an hour, strain 
and add brown sugar, 7 Ib.: essence of 
spruce, 1 oz.; essence of ginger, 1 0z.; 
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ground pimento, 14 oz. Put into a cask 
and cool, add 1'y pt. veast, let it stand 24 
hours, fine, draw it off to bottle, 

4.—To 6 gal. of water add 1 pt. essence 
of spruce, 10 oz. of pimenta, 10 02. gin- 
yer, 1 ib, hops. After boiling about 10 
minutes, add 24 Ib. of moist sugar and 22 
gal. of warm water, When the ingredi- 
ents are well mixed and lukewarm, add 1 
qt. veast. Let it) ferment 24 hours. 
Strain and bottle. 

h.—Sugar, 1 Ib.: essence of spruce, 15 
oz. boiling water, 1 gallo: mix well and 
when nearly cold add 14 wineglass of 
yeast and the next day bottle. 

(.— Essence of spruce, le pt.: pimento 
and ginger (bruised), of each 5 oz. 5 hops, 
1, Ib: water, 8 gal: boil the whole for 
TO minutes, then add of moist sugar, 12 
Ibo: water, 12 gal: mix well and when 
lukewarm add To opt. of yeast. After the 
liquor has fermented for about 24 hours, 
bottle it. 

7. - Water, 160 gale: boil half, put the 
water thus boiled to the reserved cold 
half, which should be previously put into 
aobarrel or other vessel: then add 160 Tb. 
molasses, with a few spoonfuls of the es- 
sence of spruce, stirring the whole to- 
gether: add to pt. of veast, and keep it in 
a temperate situation with the bang hoie 
open for 2 days. or till fermentation sub- 
sides; then close it: up or bettle it off, and 
it will be fit to drink in a few days. 

White Spruce” Beer.—Five lh. loaf 
sugar are dissolved in © gal. of boiling 
water, then 2 fl.oz. of spruce are added. 
When almost cold add oa gill of yeast. 
Place in warm place and after 24+ hours 
strain through a piece of flannel and 
bottle. 


EGG AND MILK OR CREAM 
Egg Drinks. 


Miring Eaq  Drinks.—TDraw desired 
syrup or syrups into glass: into shaker 
put q. s. crushed jce, break egg inte 
shaker with one hand by holding egg in 
fingers, the thumb being made to give up- 
ward pressure on one end and third and 
fourth fingers on the other. Strike the 
egg on edge of shaker and pull apart in 
above manner. Put syrup into shaker 
with egg and ice and shake well, holding 
both thumbs against bottom of glass and 
fingers around shaker, moving arms out- 
ward from body. Strain into clean glass, 
Wash ice out of shaker, then add soda, 
using fine stream freely. 

Calisaya.— White and yolk of 1 egg, 1%4 
tumblerful of cracked or shaved ice, 3 
dashes of elixir calisaya, 1% oz. lemon 
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syrup. Shake well, strain and add 1 tum- 
blerful of plain soda. Pour from tumbler 
to shaker alternately several times, then 
grate nutmeg on tep and serve. 

Egg NSour.—Juice of 1 lemon: simple 
syrup, 2 dro; 1 egg. Shnake, strain and 
fill with soda, Mace on top, 

Golden Fizz.—- One egg yolk; catawha 
syrup, 1 oz.: juice of 14 lemon: powdered 
sugar, 1 teaspoonful: cracked ice. Shake 
together and strain: then fill the glass 
with seltzer. A> good morning drink. 

Grape Kaq Phosphate.— Orange syrup, 
2 0oZ.¢ grape juice, 1002.2 8 dashes of 
phosphate: 1 egg: a little fine ice. Shake, 
fill with soda and strain. 

Lemon Sour.— Lemon 
juice of 1 Jemon: 1 egg. 

Lemonade - 1.—-- Break 1 egg in mixing 
glass, use Toor 2 lemons, simple syrup to 
taste, shake well with ice, use fine stream 
of soda and serve in bell glass with nut- 
meg or cinnamon. 

2.—In 1 pt. of water dissolve 4% Ih. 
granulated sugars squeeze in the juice of 
4 Jarge lemons and add oa cupful cracked 
ice, Have ready the yolks and whites of 
4 fresh eggs, well beaten, separately, the 
whites until sai and dry: stir in the 
yolks with the lemonade, and, lastly, the 
whites: if necessary, add more sugar, 

Phosphate-—1.- Put some cracked ice 
into a shaker, break in a fresh egg, add 1 
oz. of American orange syrup and a dash 
of phosphate. Shake well, then strain 
into glass. Draw fine stream to make the 
drink creamy, then pour back and forth 
from oaoshaker to glass. Sprinkle top 
with grated nutmeg and serve with a 
straw. 

~2.—Small quantity cracked ice; Jemon 
syrup, 14 02.3 1 egg: liquid phosphate, 
30° drops. Shake together with hand 
shaker and add enough plain soda to fill 
the glass. Mix well by pouring from 
glass to shaker and serve, after adding a 
litle grated nutmeg. 

3.--Orange syrup, 10 0z.:) pineapple 
syrup, 1 oz: egg; acid phosphate, 6 
dashes; lemon juice, 6 dashes. Shake, 
strain and add soda water, using a fine 
stream freely. Sprinkle mace on top. 

Pineapple—RBreak a fresh egg into a 
12-02. soda-tumbler, add 14% oz. pineapple 
syrup, 2 dashes phosphate, oz. plain 
water; shake thoroughly; fill shaker with 
fine stream soda, strain carefully into 
tumbler and serve, 

Raspberry Sour.—Raspberry syrup, 12 
dr.: 1 egg: juice of 1 lemon. 

Nilver Fizz (non-alcoholic).—Catawba 
syrup. 2 uz.; lemon juice, § dashes; white 
of 1 egg. 


syrup, 12 dr.; 
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Vichy @ la Egg.—One whole egg, % 
glass shaved ice, 1 oz. pure water. Shake 
thoroughly, then add slowly, while con- 
stantly stirring, enough vichy water to 
fill the glass. 


Egg and Milk or Cream. 
—One egg, % oz. of lemon and va- 
nilla syrup, 1 oz. pure cream, 2 teaspoon- 
fuls shaved ice. Shake and strain. 
2.—Evaporated cream, 4 0z.; egg yolks, 
4; extract vanilla, 1 0z.; syrup, 12 oz. 
3.—One egg; vanilla or catawba syrup, 
1 oz.; other syrups may be used; glass 
one-quarter full fine ice. Fill with milk 
and shake up well. Sprinkle nutmeg on 
top and serve. 

4.—Cream, 6 0z.; pulverized sugar, 2 
tablespoonfuls; 1 egg; shaved ice. Shake, 
strain and add soda water. 

Chocolate.—1.—Chocolate syrup, 2 02. ; 
1 egg; shaved ice; milk to fill glass; 
whipped cream. Shake egg, syrup, milk 
and ice together and strain; draw fine 
stream of soda to fill glass; use whipped 
cream on top. 

2.—Chocolate syrup, 2 oz.; cream, 4 
oz.; white of 1 egg. 

Claret.—Claret syrup, 2 0z.; cream, 3 
oz.; 1 egg. 

Cocoa Mint.—Chocolate syrup, 1 02z.; 
peppermint syrup, 1 oz.; white of 1 egg; 
cream, 2 02. 

Coffee.—1.—Cream, 3 qt: sugar, 1% 
oz.; port wine, % oz.; egg. a 
little ice, using a 12-oz. glass, fill with 
milk shake, strain into a clean glass and 
add a few dashes of nutmeg. 

2.—Coffee syrup, 2 0z.; cream, 3 02z.; 
1 egg; shaved ice. 

“urrant Cream.—Red currant syrup, 2 
oz.; cream, 3 0z.; 1 egg. 

Fruit Blend.—Pineapple syrup, 1% 0z.; 
vanilla syrup, % oz.; orange syrup, % 
oz.; 1 egg: plain cream, 2 oz.; sherry 
wine, 2 dashes; ice, 4% glass. Shake, 
strain, toss and serve. 

Orange.—1.—Orange syrup, 1 02.3 
catawba or pinapple syrup, 1  o2z.; 
cream, 2 oz.; 1 egg. 

2.—Orange syrup, 2 0z.; ice cream, 1 
tablespoonful; one egg; milk, OZ. ; 
cracked ice, q. s. This is put into a 
shaker and thoroughly mixed. It is 
served with cracked ice and enough plain 
soda to fill the glass. Served with straws. 

Punch. —1.— Orange syrup, 2 o02z.; 
lemon juice, 6 dashes ; cream, 2 oz.; 1 egg. 

2.—Break 1 egg in pon glass, add 1 
oz. catawba syrup, 1% oz. brandy syrup, 
2 oz. plain cream. Shake well with ice 
and use fine stream. Serve in bel) glass. 

Quince Flip—Quince syrup, 2 o2z.; 
cream, 3 oz.; 1 egg; shaved ice. 
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Rose Cream.—Rose syrup, 12 dr.; 
cream, 4 oz.; white of 1 egg. 

Rose Mint.—Rose syrup, 6 dr.; mint 
syrup, 6 dr.; cream, 3 oz.; white of 1 egg. 

Sherbet.—Sherry syrup, 4 dr.; pineap- 
ple syrup, 4 dr.; raspberry gyrup, 4 dr.; 
cream, 2 oz.; 1 egg. 

Sherry Flip—Sherry syrup, 2 o02.; 
cream, 3 oz.: 1 egg. Shake, strain and 
add soda water. Mace on top. 

Straw berry.—One egg in mixing glass, 
add 2 oz. of strawberry syrup, 2 oz. plain 
cream. Shake well with ice. Use fine 
stream and serve in bell glass. 

Violet Cream.—Violet syrup, 12 dr.; 
cream, 4 0z.; white of 1 egg. 


Milk or Cream. 


Syrup (desired flavor), 1 oz.3 shaved 
ice, % tumblerful; rich milk, 4 tumbler- 
ful. Shake vigorously and fill tumbler 
with plain soda from fine stream. 

Banana. — Banana _ syrup, dr. ; 
cream, 4 02.; 1 egg. 

Chocolate.—1.—Chocolate syrup, 3 02. ; 
ice cream, 2 tablespoonfuls; milk, enough 
to fill a soda tumbler. Put into shaker, 
mix well and serve with cracked ice and 
straws. 

2.—Chocolate syrup, 2 oz.; sweet milk, 
sufficient. Fill a glass full of shaved ice, 
put in the syrup and add milk until the 
glass is almost full. Shake well and 
serve without straining. Put whipped 
cream on top and serve with straws. 

Clam Jutce.—Clam juice, 1% fl.oz.; 
milk, 2 fl.oz.; soda water, 5 flioz. Add a 
pinch of salt and a little white pepper to 
each glass; shake well. 

Coffee—Large glass chipped ice, 4 
full; coffee syrup, 2 oz.; sweet cream, 2 
oz. Shake thoroughly and draw on soda 
in the shaker. Put a spoonful of whipped 
cream in the glass and pour in the drink, 
using the fine soda stream. 

Mineral Milk.—Draw 6 oz. plain carbo- 
nated water into 8-oz. tumbler; fill with 
plain sweet cream; stir and serve. 

Mint.—Mint syrup, 1% fi.oz.; Angos- 
tura bitters, % fi.dr.; milk, 3 fl.oz. ar- 
bonated water (coarse stream), enough 
to fill 8-oz. glass. Serve “solid.” 

_ Peach.—Peach syrup, 1 oz.; grape 
juice, % oz.; pineapple syrup, % oz.; 
shaved ice, 44 glass. Fill the glass wit 
milk, shake well and serve with 2 straws. 

Sherbet.—Shaved ice, 144 glass; straw- 
berry syrup, 1 oz.; pineapple syrup, 1 
oz.; vanilla syrup, 1 oz.; milk to nearly 
fill glass. Shake well, add soda water. 
fine stream, and pour from tumbler to 
shaker severa) times. Serve in « 12-oz. 
glass, with straws. 
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Strawberry. — Strawberry syrup, % 
oz.; vanilla syrup, % oz.; orange syrup, 
1% oz.; brandy, 3 dashes; shaved ice, % 
glass; milk, enough to fill glass. Top 
with whipped cream. 


FRAPPES 


Making Frappés.—Frappés are semi- 
frozen beverages, served in glasses or “ice 
eups,” and are considered delicious drinks 
in the hot season. They are mainly com- 
posed of fruit juices, with an addition of 
sugar or syrup. They are also made of 
different kinds of punch. such as cham- 
pagne, coffee, ete. In point of color they 
should correspond with the nature of fruit 
used, The freezing process should con- 
sist of the preparation being placed in a 
freezer or packer imbedded in’ broken 
salted ice, the vessel is twisted to the 
right and left alternately with the hand. 
As the composition becomes frozen up the 
sides of the can remove it with a palette 
knife by scraping it down into the com- 
position and mix it with a spatula, re- 
membering that frappé must be only half 
frozen, resembling snow, and just suffi- 
ciently liquid to admit of its being poured 
into glasses. 

Blackberry.— Juice of 1 lemon: black- 
berry syrup, % oz.; raspberry syrup, 14 
oz. Fill a 14-02. glass two-thirds full of 
shaved ice. Shake well; don’t strain; or- 
nament with fruit and use real straws. 

Chocolate.— Dissolve 1 Ib. of chocolate 
(powdered) with 4 qt. of water, adding 2 
Ib. of sugar, seeing that the chocolate is 
fully dissolved; remove from the fire and 
strain. When cold, flavor with vanilla 
and freeze after the manner laid down 
for frappé. 

Coffee. —1.— Java coffee syrup, 1%4 
Ib. : coffee, about 5 oz. of best. Grind the 
coffee fresh every time you want to use 
it. Put 1 qt. of the cream into the farina 
boiler; when very hot add the coffee, 
stir well, cover the boiler, let it draw for 
10 minutes, stir again, take off the fire 
and set in a warm place to settle, then 
pour off the clear part. Cook the rest of 
the cream, add the coffee and sugar, dis- 
solve it, strain through fine muslin, cool 
and freeze. May also be served with 
whipped cream. 

2.—To every quart of clear, good Mo- 
cha coffee add 1 Ib. of sugar and freeze as 
above. 

Lemon. — Make an ordinary lemon 
water ice, rich in fruit flavor and good 
and sweet; then freeze. 

Maple—Two oz. maple syrup, 
plain cream, large teaspoonfu 


3 OZ. 
of ice 
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cream; shake well with ice, use only fine 
stream and serve in bell glass. 

Orange.—1.—Orange syrup, 1. o2z.; 
ice; then add in the following order: 
Powdered sugar, 1 tablespoonful; orange 
syrup, 4% oz.; lemon syrup, 2 dashes; 
raspberry syrup, 1 dash; acid-phosphate 
solution, 44 oz. Fill the glass with soda 
water, stir well, strain into a mineral 
water glass and serve. 

2.—QOrange syrup, 1144 0z.; ice cream, 
2 oz: plain cream, 2 0oz.; ice, 4% glass. 
Shake, strain, toss and serve. 

Pineapple—Veel and crush 2 piney 
ples; then make a boiling syrup of 2% Ib. 
sugar and 2 qt. of water and pour it over 
the pineapples. Let it stand until nearly 
cold, then add the juice of 5 lemons; 
strain, press the liquid from the pineap- 
ples; pour into freezer, add 4 egg whites 
and freeze. Then work in a good 4 pt. 
of maraschino. 

Trea—-For tea frappé cover 3. table- 
spoonfuls of mixed tea with 2 qt. of boil- 
ing water. Let it stand about 10 min- 
utes, then strain, sweeten to taste, cool 
and freeze to a mush, 


GINGER ALES, BEERS, POP, ETC. 


Ginger Ale. 


(Carbonated.—1.—To make the extract, 
proceed as follows: Bruised ginger, 128 
parts; cardamom seed, 2 parts; oil lemon, 
Y%, part; Cayenne pepper, 8 parts; alco- 
hol dilute, 256 parts. Mix the aromatics, 
moisten with the aleohol, pack in a per- 
ecolator and percolate until exhausted. 
Dissolve the oi] of lemon in the percolate. 

2.—To charge the fountains: Extract 
ginger ale, 6 dr.: acid solution, 6 dr.; 
syrup simplex, % pt.; sugar coloring (car- 
mine), 2 dr.; water, 6 gal. Mix. Charge 
with carbonic-acid gas to 120 or 130 Ib. 

3.—The acid solution is made as fol- 
lows: Citric acid, 3 oz.; water, 6 0z. Mix 
and make a solution. 

Eztract.—1.—Soluble essence of gin- 
ger, 11% pt.; essence of lemon, soluble, 
1% oz.; essence of ginger oil, soluble, 144 
oz.; extract of vanilla, soluble, 144 02z.; 
soluble essence rose oil, 54 0oz.; tincture 
cinnamon, soluble, 144 dr.; artificial es- 
sence pineapple, 34 dr.; essence capsicum, 

dr.; mix. 

2.—Tincture of ginger, 1 gal.; tincture 
of capsicum, 714 0oz.; extract of orange, 
3 oz.; extract of lemon, 4% oz.; caramel, 
5 oz.; water, 1% gal.; sugar, 2 Ib.; mag- 
nesium carbonate, 1 Jb. Mix and allow 
to stand 12 hours. Shake occasionally 
and filter. 

3.—Jamaica ginger, coarse powder, 4 
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oz.: mace, powder, % oz.; Canada snake- 
root, coarse powder, (0 gr.; oil of lemon, 
1 fl.dr.: alcohol, 12 fl.oz.; water, 4 fl.oz. ; 
magnesium carborate or purified talcum, 
1 av.oz. Mix the first four ingredients 
and make 16 fl.oz. of tincture with the 
aleohol and water by percolation. Jis- 
solve the oil of Jemon in a small quantity 
of aleohol, rub with magnesia or taleum, 
add gradually with constant trituration 
the tincture and filter. The extract may 
be fortified by adding 4 av.oz. of now- 
dered grains of paradise to the ginger, 
ete., of the above before extraction with 
alcohol and water. 

4.—Capsicum, coarse powder, 8 o0z.; 
water, 6 pt.; essence of ginger, 8 fl.oz. ; 
diluted alcohol, 7 fl.oz.; vanilla extract, 
2 fl.oz; oil of lemon, 20 drops; caranel, 
1 fl.oz. Boil the capsicum with water for 
3$ hours, occasionally replacing the water 
lost by evaporation, filter, concentrate the 
fillrnte on a hot-water bath to the con- 
sistency of a thin extract, add the re- 
maining ingredients and filter. 

5.—Jamaica ginger, ground, 12 oz.: 
lemon peel, fresh, cut fine, 2 0z.; capsi- 
cum, powder, 1 02.; calcined magnesia, 1 
oz.: aleohol and water, of each sufficient. 
Extract the mixed ginger and capsicum 
by percolation so as to obtain 16 fl.oz. of 
water, set the mixture aside for 24 hours, 
shaking vigorously from time to time, 
then filter and pass through the filter 
enough of a mixture of 2 volumes of alco- 
hol and 1 of water to make the filtrate 
measure 82 fl.oz. In the latter macernte 
the lemon peel for 7 days and again filter. 


6.—To be used in the proportion of 4 
oz. of extract to 1 gal. of syrup: Ja- 
maica ginger, in fine powder, 8 lb.; capsi- 
cum, in fine powder, 6 02z.: aleohol, a suffi- 
cient. quantity. Mix the powders_ inti- 
mately, moisten them with a sufficient 
quantity of aleohol and set aside for 4 
hours. Pack in a cylindrical percolator 
and percolate with alcohol until 10 pt. of 
percolate have resulted. Place the perco- 
late in a bottle of the capacity of 16 pt. 
and add to it 2 fi.dr. of oleoresin of gin- 
ger: shake, add 214 Ib. of finely powdered 
numice stone and agitate thoroughly at 
intervals of one-half hour for 12 hours. 
Then add 14 pints of water in quantities 
of 1 pt. at each addition, shaking briskly 
meanwhile. This part of the operation is 
most important. Set the mixture aside 
for 24 hours, agitating it strongly every 
hour or so during that period. Then 
take oil of Jemon, 1% fi.az.; oil of rose 
(or geranium), 3 fi.dr.; oi] of bergamot, 
2 fi.dr.; oil of cinnamon, 3 fi.dr.: mag- 
nesium carbonate, $3 floz. Rub the oils 
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with the magnesia in a large mortar and 
add 9 oz. of the clear portion of the 
ginger mixture, to which has been pre- 
viously added 2 oz. of alcohol, and con- 
tinue trituration, rinsing out the mortar 
with the ginger mixture. Pass the ginger 
mixture through a double filter and add 
through the filter the mixture of oils and 
magnesia. Finally pass enough water 
through the filter to make the resulting 
product measure 24 pt., or 3 gal. If the 
operator should desire an extract of more 
or less pungency, he may obtain his de- 
sired effect by increasing or decreasing the 
quantity of powdered capsicum in the 
formula. 


Beer. 


1.—Soluble essence of lemon, 1 0z., Ja- 
maica ginger (bruised), 12 0z.; English 
honey, 12 oz.: lemon juice, 1 pt.; cane 
sugar, 9 lb.; distilled water, to make. 9Y, 
gal.; white of an egg. Boil the ginger 
with 1% gal. of water for half an hour, 
then add the sugar, honey and lemon 
juice, and make up with water to 94 gal. 
When cold, add the white of an egg and 
essence of lemon and stir well together. 
Set aside in a closed vessel for about 5 
days and then bottle. 

2.—Jamaica ginger, 21% o2z.: moist 
sugar, 3 Ilb.; cream tartar, 1 0z.; juice 
and peel of 2 lemons; brandy, % pt.; 
good ale yeast, 4 pt.; water, 3% gal. 
This will produce 4%, doz. bottles of ex- 
cellent ginger beer, which wil] keep 12 
months. Boil the ginger and sugar for 20 
minutes in the water, slice the lemons and 
put them and the cream of tartar in a 
large pan; pour the boiling liquor over 
them and stir well; when milk is warm, 
add the yeast; cover and let it remain 2 
or 3 days, skimming frequently; strain 
through a cloth into a cask and add the 
brandy. Bung down very close: at the 
end of 2 weeks draw off and bottle, cork 
very tightly. If it does not work well, 
add a very little more yeast. 

3.—Brown sugar, 2 lb.; boiling water, 
2 gal.; cream of tartar, 1 0z.; bruised gin- 
ger root, 2 oz. Infuse the ginger in the 
boiling water, add your sugar and cream 
of tartar; when lukewarm strain: then 
add % pt. good yeast. Let it stand all 
night; then bottle: if you desire, you can 
add 1 lemon and the white of an egg to 
fine it. 

_4—English.— Water, 3 gal.; pulverized 
ginger, 3 oz.; sugar, 4 lb.; cream tartar, 
4 oz. Boil and when cold add 2 table- 
spoonfuls of yeast. Allow it to stand over 
night, then filter and bottle. 

.—Fermented.—For a good recipe for 
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fermented ginger heer to put up in stone 


jugs, take best Jamaica ginger, ground, 
1 Jb.; tartaric acid, 6 02.3 gum arnbic, 1 


Ib.: oil lemon. 45 oz.: sugar, 21 = Ib.: 
water, 21 gal.; yeast, 1% pt. Stir the 


ginger, sugar and water very thoroughly 
together. Dissolve the gum in sufficient 
water to give it the consistency of cream; 
to this add the lemon oil and shake them 
well together. Add this mixture to the 
sugar solution. Now stir in the yeast. 
As soon as a brisk fermentation is estab- 
lished, strain through a jelly bag. Let it 
work for another day or two and then 
hettle. This will make 20 gal.: vou can 
double or quadruple the proportions if 
you want to make a larger batch. 

.—Powrder—-a.— Jamaica ginger, pow- 
dered, 1. 0z.; sodium bicarbonate, 7 072. ; 
sugar, 1°, Ih.: oil of lemon, 1 fl.dr. Make 
into powders. 

b.—- Ginger, bruised, 15 02.: cream. of 
tartar, 44 oz: essence of lemon, 4 draps, 
Mix. Some sugar may be added if it be 
thought desirable to make the packet look 
bigger. For use this powder is to be 
ndded to 1 gal. of boiling water, in which 
dissolve 1 Jb. of Jump sugar, and when 
the mixture is nearly cool 2 or 3 table- 
spoonfuls of yeast are to be added. The 
mixture should be set aside to work for 
. ae when it may be strained and bot- 
tied. 


Gingerade. 


Dissolve 3 Ib. granulated sugar in 2 
gal. of water. Then add the well-beaten 
whites of 3 eggs and 2 0z. powdered gin- 
ger. It is well to moisten the ginger 
before adding it to the whole with just a 
little water. Now place over the fire in 
an cnameled saucepan, bring slowly to the 
boiling point, skim and stand aside to 
settle. When cold, add the juice of 1 
large lemon and 4 oz. yeast, dissolved in 
2 tahblespoonfuls of warm water. Mix 
thoroughly, strain, fill the bottles, cork 
tightly and tie the corks, putting them at 
once in a cool place. Ready for use in 2 
days. 

Mint. 

Lemon syrup, 4 0z.; ginger syrup, 12 
oz.; tincture capsicum, 2 dr.; tincture 
menth. vir., %4 dr. Mix, serve with 
shaved ice and straws. Decorate with 
mint leaves. 


Pop. 
1.—Five Ib. of cream of tartar; ginger, 
8 oz.; sugar, 35 lb.; essence of lemon, o 
dr.; water, 30 gal.; yeast. 2 at. 
2.—Take 51% gal. water; ginger root 
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(bruised), 8, Ib.: tartaric acid, 4% 07z.; 
white sugar, 214 Ib.; whites of 3. eggs, 
well beaten; 1 small teaspoonful lemon 
oil; 1 gill yeast. Boil the root for 30 
minutes in 1 gal. water: strain and put 
the oi] in while hot: mix. Make over 
night: in the morning skim and bottle. 

3.—Five Ib. of loaf sugar to 5 gal. of 
cold water, 4 lemons, 2 oz. white root 
ginger, 4 oz. creams tartar. Roil) the 
sugar and ginger (previously pound the 
latter): when it) has boiled 15 minutes 
strain it through a flannel cloth into a 
large crock, put in the cream tartar, slice 
also the lemon into it: let it stand until 
milk-warm, then add oa teacup of yeast: 
let it tand a little, then bottle it tightly 
in stone bottles; in 3 days it will be fit 
for use. 

4.— J mperial.—Cream of tartar, 3 07. ; 
ginger, 1ooz.; white sugar, 24 02.5 lemon 
juice, 1 0z.; boiling water, 144 gal. When 
cool, strain and ferment with 1 oz. yeast. 
Bottle. 

o.—-Roayal Pon---To 3 gal. of water add 
Ww Ib. cream tartar, ®) oz. ginger, 344 Ib. 
white sugar, 14 dr. essence of lemon, 4 
pt. yeast. The corks should be tied down, 


GLACES 


Glacés should be served in small, hand- 
some punch glasses, with small spoons to 
mateh. 

Clarct.—Tamon, 1 02.; claret, 1 07.; 
cream, 2002.5 cracked jee, V4 glassful. 
Shake, strain, draw coarse stream = into 
shaker, to fill a 12-02. glass. Toss and 
serve with 2 straws stuck through a slice 
of lemon in glass, 

Crushed Fruit.— Crushed fruits served 
in the following manner make a delicious 
and refreshing drink: Crushed fruit, 12 
dro; juice of half a lemon: shaved ice. 
Put the jee into a small glass, add the 
fruit and Jemon juice, stir well and serve 
with a spoon and straws. 

Pincapple.—a.—Two spoonfuls crushed 
pineapple, 4% oz. pineapple syrup, shaved 
ice. 

b.—Pineapple snow is a mixture of 
shaved or cracked ice, cream and_ pine- 
apple syrup with or without carbonated 
water, the whole being topped off with 
shaved ice and dispensed in a glass with 
a spoon. 

c.—Pineapple syrup, 1 oz.; powdered 
sugar, 1 teaspoonful; shaved ice, 1% glass- 
ful. Add some carhonated water, stir 
vigorously in a shaker, strain inte an 
8-oz. glass, fill the latter with the coarse 
stream of carbonated water, stir again 
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and add a piece of pineapple or some 
crushed pineapple. 


GRAPE JUICE 


Flavor and Quality.—In the making of 
unfermented grape juice a great deal of 
judgment can be displayed and many vari- 
ations produced so as to suit almost any 
taste by the careful selection of the vari- 
eties of grapes from which it is made. 

Kqually as pronounced variations in 
color can be had, as, for instance, almost 
colorless, yellow, orange, light red, red 
and a deep purple. 

Unferinented grape juice may be made 
from any grape; not only this, but unfer- 
mented juice is made from other fruits 
as well; for instance, apples, pears, cher- 
ries and berries of different kinds. The 
richer, sweeter and better in quality the 
fruit, the better will be our unfermented 
juice. If, on the other hand, the fruit is 
sour, green and insipid, the juice will be 
likewise. 

Fermentation.—Fermentation may be 
prevented in either of two ways. 

1.—By chemical methods, which con- 
sist in the uddition of germ poisons or 
antiseptics, which either kill the germs 
or prevent their growth. Of these the 
principal ones used are salicylic, sulphur- 
ous, boracic and benzoic acid, formalin, 
fluorides and saccharins. As these sub- 
stances are generally regarded as adulter- 
ants and injurious, their use is not recom- 
mended. 

2.—Mechanica] means are sometimes 
employed. The germs are either removed 
by filtering or a centrifugal apparatus, or 
they are destroyed by heat, electricity, 
ete. Of these, heat has so far been found 
the most practical. 

Practical tests so far made indicate 
that grape juice can be safely sterilized at 
from 165 to 176° F. At this temperature 
the flavor is hardly changed, while at a 
temperature much above 200° F. it is. 
This is an important point, as the flavor 
and quality of the product depend on it. 

This information is intended for the 
farmer or the housewife only. Readers 
who desire to go into the manufacture of 
grape juice in a systematic manner for 
commercial purposes are referred to Bu)l- 
letin 24, Bureau of Plant Industry, De- 
ee of Agriculture, on the same sub- 
ect. 

Home Manufacture.—Use only clean, 
sound, well-ripened but not over-ripe 
grapes. If an ordinary cider mill is at 
hand, it may be used for crushing and 
pressing, or the grapes may be crushed 
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and pressed with the hands. If a light- 
colored juice is desired, put the crushed 
grapes in a cleanly washed cloth sack and 
tie up. Then either hang up securely and 
twist it or let two persons take hold, one 
on each end of the sack (Fig. 1) and 
twist until the greater part of the juice is 





Fig. 1.—Cloth Hand Press 


expressed. Then gradually heat the juice 
in a double boiler or a large stone jar in 
a pan of hot water, so that the juice does 
not come in direct contact with the fire, 
at a temperature of 180 to 200° F.; never 
above 200° F. It is best to use a ther- 
mometer, but if there be none at hand 
heat the juice until it steams, but do not 
allow it to boil. Put it in a glass or 
enaineled vessel to settle for 24 hours. 
Carefully drain the juice from the sedi- 
ment and run it through several thick- 
nesses of clean flannel, or a conic filter 
made from woolen cloth or felt may be 
used. This filter is fixed to a hoop of 
iron, which can be suspended wherever 
necessary (Fig. 2). After this fill into 
clean bottles. Do not fill entirely, but 
leave room for the liquid to expand when 
again heated. Fit a thin board over the 








Fig. 2.—Clothb or Felt Filter 
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bottom of an ordinary wash boiler (Fig. 
3). set the filled bottles (ordinary glass 
fruit jars are just as good) in it, fill in 





Fig. 4.—Drip Bag 


with water around the bottles to within 
about an inch of the tops and gradually 
heat until it is about to simmer. Then 
take the bottles out and cork or seal im- 
mediately. It is a good idea to take the 
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even go to the trouble of letting the juice 
settle after straining it, but reheat and 
seal it up immediately, simply setting the 
vessels away in a cool place in an upright 
position where they will be undisturbed. 
The juice is thus allowed to settle, and 
when wanted for use the clear juice is 
simply taken off the sediment. Any per- 
son familiar with the process of canning 
fruit can also preserve grape juice, for the 
principles involved are identical. 

One of the leading defects so far found 
in unfermented juice is (hat much of it is 
not clear, a condition which very much 
detracts from its otherwise attractive ap- 
pearance and due to two causes already 
alluded to. Either the final sterilization 
in bottles has been at a higher tempera- 
ture than the preceding one or the juice 
has not been properly filtered or has not 
been filtered at all. In other cases the 
juice has been sterilized at such a high 
temperature that it has ai disagreenble, 
scorched taste. It should be remembered 
that attempts to sterilize at a temperature 
above 195° EF. are dangerous, so far as 
the flavor of the finished product. is con- 
cerned, 

Another serious mistake is sometimes 
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FIG. 3.—-PASTEURIZER FOR JUICE IN BOTTLES 


DB, double bottom. ST. steam pipe. Ww 


ater bath. T, thermometer. (Bottle 


shows method of adjusting a cord holder of sheet metal.) 


further precaution of sealing the corks 
over with sealing wax or paraffin to pre- 
vent mold germs from entering through 
the corks. Should it be desired to make 
a red juice, heat the crushed grapes to not 
above 200° F., strain through a clean 
cloth or drip bag, as shown in Fig. 4 (no 
pressure should be used), set away to cool 
and settle and proceed the same as with 
light-colored juice. Many people do not 


made by putting the juice into bottles so 
large that much of it becomes spoiled be- 
fore it is used after the bottles are 
opened. Unfermented grape juice prop- 
erly made and bottled will keep indefi- 
nitely, if it is not exposed to the atmos- 
phere or mold germs; but when a bottle 
is once opened it should, like canned 
oods, be used as soon as possible, to keep 
It from spoiling. 
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A description of the manufacture of 
grape juice in larger quantities may be 
found in the ScIENTLFIC AMERICAN Svup- 
PLEMENT, No. 14-'1. 


Formulas. 

1.—The juice as it comes, being too 
sweet to drink, should be prepared by the 
following formula and kept on ice ready 
to serve: Bottled grape juice, 2 pt.; 
water, 2 pt. A small amount of cracked 
ice should be added, 

2.—Make a plain soda lemonade and 
only fill the glass within 1 inch of. the 


top. Over this pour carefully Y%_inch of 
the pure grape juice. This is a delicious 
drivk. 


3.— Put in the bottom of a wineglass 2 
tablespoonfuls of grape juice; add to this 
the beaten white of 1 egg and a little 
chopped ice: sprinkle sugar over the top 
and serve. This is often served in sani- 
tariums, 

Rohemian Cream.—One_ pt. thick 
cream, 1 pt. grape-juice jelly: stir to- 
gether: put in cups and set on ice, Serve 
with Indy fingers. 

Resides the recipes just given many 
more are enumerated, such as grape ice, 
grape Jemonade, grape water ice, grape 
juice and egg, baked bananas, snow pud- 
ding, grape gelatine, junket and = grape 
jelly, tutti-frutti jelly, grape float, grape 
jelly, grape juice plain, grape soda water 
and scores of others. 

Cocktail—Don't Care syrup, 11% 02. ; 
Etape juice, 8 oz: half 12-02. glass of 
sifived ice and soda water to fill. Finish 
With maraschino cherries and serve with 
straws and spoon, Ap. 

Kog Phosphate-—Grape syrup, 1 02z.;: 
egg, one: phosphate, 3 dashes; 1 tea- 
spoonful of ice. Shake and proceed in 
making an egg phosphate. 

Grape Cup.—Grape juice, 1 pt.; Eng- 
lish breakfast tea (concentrated), 1 02z.; 
prepared lime juiee, 4 0z.; acid solution 
phosphate, 15 oz; 1 pt. water. Add a 
lump of ice and let stand until cold. Fill 
glass three-quarters full and fill with plain 
soda as it is served. 

Lemonadc.—F ill glass two-thirds full of 
fine ice; juice of 1 lemon; grape syrup, 
1144 oz.; shake and fill with soda. Deco- 
rate with slice of lemon. 

Malted Grape.—Make a malted syrup, 
using 12 oz. of extract of malt and 6 oz. 
of simple syrup. To serve, use 114 oz. of 
this syrup, 144 oz. of pure Concord grape 
juice and fill the glass with soda. 

Nectar.—Take the juice of 2 lemons 
and 1 orange, 1 pt. of grape juice, 1 small 
cup of sugar and 1 pt. of water. Serve 
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ice cold. If served from punch bowl, 
iced lemon and orange add to the appear- 
ance. 

Pincapple—lInto a 12-0z glass draw 

Y%, oz. of pineapple syrup and add 2 oz. 
of Concord grape juice, 1 oz. of sweet 
cream and alittle finely shaved ice. 
Shake thoroughly and add enough carbo- 
nated water to fill the glass, using the 
fine stream mostly. Strain into a clean 
glass and serve. 

Punch.—1.—Boil together 1 Ib. of 
sugar and % pt. of water until it spins 
a thread; take from the fire and when 
cold add the juice of 6 lemons and 1 qt. 
of grape juice. Stand aside over night. 
Serve with plain water, apollinaris or 
soda water. 

2.—Into a 12-07. glass, 2 oz. plain 
syrup, fill glass half full fine shaved ice, 
3 oz grape juice, fill glass with carho- 
nated water, stir and top off with slice 
pineapple or orange. 

3.—Fill glass two-thirds full of shaved 
ice; grape juice, 1 oz.; orange syrup, 1 
oz. lemon juice, 1 dash; Jamaica ginger, 
1 dash. Fill with soda, mix and decorate 
with a slice of pineapple and cherry. 

4.—Dineapple syrup, 1 0z.; pure grape 
juice, 1 02.3 lime juice, 3 dashes. Two- 
thirds glass of ice. Fill with soda and 
decorate with a slice of pineapple. 

5.—Lemon syrup, 1 0z.; grape juice, 1 
0z.: orange water ice, 1 scoop. Shake 
and fill glass with soda. Serve still and 
decorate with a slice of lemon and orange. 

6.— Into a 12-02. glass draw 1% oz. of 
grape syrup, 1 oz. of grape juice. Add 3 
dashes of lemon juice. Fill one-third full 
of orange water ice and balance with car- 
bonated water. Mix and decorate. 

7.—Into a 12-oz. glass draw 14 oz. of 
orange syrup. Into this squeeze the juice 
of % lemon and add 1 oz. of grape juice. 
Fill one-third full of ice and balance with 
carbonated water. Mix and decorate. 

Sherbet.—Orange syrup, 2 fl.oz.; grape 
juice, 2 fl.oz. Draw into a 12-o0z. glass, 
half fill the latter with shaved ice, then 
fill it with plain water, stir with a spoon 
and serve with straws. 

For 8 persons mix 1 pt. of grape juice 
(unfermented), juice of lemon and 
heaping tablespoonful of gelatine, dis- 
solved in boiling water; freeze quickly; 
add beaten white of 1 egg just before 
finish. 

Syllabub.—F resh cream, 1 qt.; whites 
of 4 eggs: grape juice, 1 glass; powdered 
sugar, 2 small cups; whip half the sugar 
with the cream, the balance with the 
eggs; mix well; add grape juice and pour 
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over sweetened strawberries and pineap- 
ples or oranges and bananas. Serve cold. 


ICE CREAM BEVERAGES 


Banana.—1.—Slice a hanana in two. 
Place a spoonful of vanilla ice cream in 
the center and top off with maraschino 
cherries and pour cherry syrup over it. 

?-——Into a 12-0z. glass draw 1 oz. of 
sweet cream and 1 oz. of vanilla syrup; 
into this slice half a banana; add a por- 
tion of ice cream; shake thoroughly, then 
fill the glass with soda, using the fine 
stream only. Pour without straining into 
a clean glass and top off with whipped 
cream. Serve with a spoon, 

3 Peel and split a banana, lay both 
halves together on the bottom of a large 
saucer. On the top of the banana puta 
cone-shaped measure of ice cream = and 
over this pour a little crushed pineapple, 
an few powdered nuts, a spoonful of 
whipped cream. Top with a cherry. 

4.— Split a banana lengthwise _ and 
cover with a portion of 8 kinds of ice 
cream and 1 water ice, so arranging the 
ice cream as to make the colors contrast 
nicely. 

Cantaloupe.—1.—Take % cantaloupe, 
ent off a piece of bottom so it will stand, 
add a No. 12 scoop of vanilla cream, and, 
if possible, watermelon ice. If this is im- 
possible, substitute what water ice you 
may have on hand. Over this pour 1 
ladle of crushed raspberries, top with 
nuts, whipped cream and a cherry and 
place mint leaves on the side. 

2—Cut a cantaloupe in halves, take 
out the seeds and fill in with ice cream, 
grate nutmeg over it. Serve on thin china 
dish with soda spoon. ‘The cantaloupe 
should be kept ready ice cold. 

Celery Cocoa Cream.—One oz. choco- 
late paste, 1 oz. cream, 4 dashes essence 
of celery. Stir while filling up with hot 
soda. Top off with whipped cream and 
serve with celery salt. 

Cherry Cream.—Spoonful ice cream in 
8-oz. stem glass. Almost fill with shaved 
ice. Add 2 oz. cherry syrup, top with 
layer of ice cream and add a maraschino 
cherry. 

Chocolate.—Put the proper amount of 
chocolate syrup into the glass. Then run 
In enough carbonated water to half fill 
the glass. Next put in a lump of vanilla 
ice cream the size of an egg. Then draw 
on the fine stream of carbonated water 
and top off the whole with a tall, foaming 
billow of whipped cream. 

Cream Puff.—Break a fresh egg into a 
shaker, draw an ounce of orange syrup, 
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add a good-sized spoonful of ice cream 
and shake very thoroughly. Then with- 
out straining fill the shaker with fine 
stream. Pour from shaker to glass, top 
with grated nutmeg and serve with a 
straw. Chocolate Cream Puff and Coffee 
Cream Puff may be made by using the 
syrups named instend of orange. 

Creamade.—Juice from % lime: or- 
ange syrup, 1 oz; pineapple syrup, 1 02.; 
crenm, 2 02.2 ice cream, Te oz. Shake, 
fill the glass with the fine stream and top 
with a slice of pineapple. 

Cucumber a) la Surprise.—Line the 
halves of a long cucumber mold with a 
good-colored = (not over-colored) — green 
gage or other green water ice and fill in 
with lemon ice cream. Close the mold 
and freeze in the usual manner. Serve 
plain on a white china dish. In the sea- 
son lo or 2 natural leaves may be used on 
the dish under the cucumber. 

Fig Nouffie.-- Cut a large fig Into quar- 
ters, mix with vanilla ice cream and serve 
in a stem jee cream glass, 

Mruit.-—1.— Shaved ice, 14 tumbler; 
ive crenm, 1 tablespoonful: pure milk, 1 
oz.: extract of vanilla, 1 dash; erushed 
strawberry, 1 teaspoonful: crushed) pine- 
apple, 1 teaspoonful; crushed raspberry, 
1 teaspoonful; catawba = syrup, 144. 0z. 
Shake well, then add plain soda. Ap. 

) — Crushed strawberries, 4 072.3 
erushed peaches, % oz.; ice cream to fill 
small glass. 

Tee Cream Shake.—One_ egg, 1° 02. 
marshmallow syrup, small quantity of ice 
cream. 

Maple.—In a large shaking glass put 4 
oz. ice cream, 2 oz. maple syrup and 1 oz, 
plain cream, Shake and when thoroughly 
shaken fill with fine stream. 

Marshmallow.—-Orange flower water, 4 
oz.; gum arabic, 12 dr.; extract vanilla, 
% oz.; syrup, q. 8s. 8 pt. Mix. Serve 
with ice creain. 

Nut Bamboo Souffle.—Ladle ice cream 
on fancy plate; add 144 oz. coffee syrup 
and shredded cocoanut mixed; dress witli 
whipped cream, whole dates, seeded and 
fancy whole cherries. 

Orange.—Shaved ice, 4% tumblerful; 1 
egg: vanilla syrup, 1 0z.; orange syrup, 
1 oz.: ice cream, 1 tablespoonful. Fill 
the glass nearly full of cream, shake well 
and add a little soda water. 

Peach.—1.—Two oz. raspberry syrup, 
2 tablespoonfuls peach ice cream. Serve 
as ice-cream soda. 

” —Per] about 1 doz. ripe, yellow, good- 
flavored peaches; slice fine into a dish 
and cover with about as much sugar as 
you have of fruit. Mash together thor- 
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oughly until the sugar is dissolved, then 
add an equal amount of simple syrup. 
This mixture will not keep fresh for more 
than 2 days. Serve as ice-cream soda. 

3.—Shaved ice, % tumblerful; ice 
cream, 1 tablespoonful; fresh cream, 1 
oz.; extract of peach, 1 dash; crushed 
peach, 1 tablespoonful; peach syrup, 1 
oe : plain soda (fine stream), 1 tumbler- 

ul. 

Pineapple—Pineapple syrup, 2 02z.; 
cream, 2 0z.; 1 egg; ice cream, 1 large 
ladle. Cinnamon may be added if de- 
sired. Shake and serve with slice of pine- 
apple. 

Sandwiches—Take lady fingers, sepa- 
rate and sprend ice cream, either vanilla, 
lemon or strawberry, between each slice ; 
place together and serve on plate. 


LEMON, LIME, MINT, ETC. 


1.—Take a little cracked ice and 
squeeze the juice of 2 limes. Add pow- 
dered sugar q. s. and 1 egg. Shake well 
together and strain into a glass and fill a 
with carbonic water. Cover top wit 
cracked ice and insert 2 or 3 stalks of 
mint. Add a touch of nutmeg and 1 or 
2 strawberries. 
2.—Juice of half an orange, juice of 
half a lemon, 2 tablespoonfuls pineapple 
juice, 2 tablespoonfuls powdered sugar, 
glass crushed _ ice, ill glass with 
water, shake well and serve with straws. 


Lemon. 


1.—Pee] off the yellow rinds from 1 
doz. fresh lemons, taking care that none 
of the rind is detached, but the yellow 
zest—that portion in which the cells are 
placed containing the essential oil of the 
fruit. Put these rinds into an earthen 
vessel, pour over them 1 pt. of boiling 
water and set aside in a warm situation 
to infuse. Express the juice from 2 doz. 
lemons, strain it into a porcelain bowl 
and add 2 Jb. of fine white sugar, 3 qt. 
water and the infusion from the peels. 
Stir all well together until the sugar is 
completely dissolved. Now sample and 
if required add more acid or more sugar; 
take care not to have it too watery; make 
it rich with plenty of fruit juice and 


sugar. 

5 —To the juice of 6 Jemons and the 
yellow rind of 2 lemons add Ib. of 
sugar and 1 qt. of water. Ice the lemo- 
nade. Water may be added according to 
taste afterward. 

3.—Peel off the rind, cut the lemon in 
two and squeeze the juice into a glass, 
add 2 tablespoonfuls powdered sugar, 
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chipped ice and water; shake well and 


strain into a thin glass in which a little 
shaved ice has been placed; decorate with 
fruits and serve with straws. Soda lemo- 
nade may be made by adding soda water 
in place of plain water. 

4.—Strain the juice of 1 Jemon into % 
pt. of cold water, sweeten to taste, then 
stir in 4 teaspoonful carbonate of soda, 
and drink while the mixture is in an 
effervescing state. 

Apollinaris.—Juice of 1 lemon; pow- 
dered sugar, 1 spoonful; cracked ice, %4 
glass. Shake, strain and fill with apol- 
linaris water, add 2 cherries and slice of 
Jemon. 

Artificial.—1.—Loaf sugar, 2 lb.; tar- 
taric acid, % o2.; essence of lemon, 30 
drops; essence of almonds, 20 drops. 
Dissolve the tartaric acid in 2 pt. hot 
water, add the sugar and lastly the lemon 
and almond; stir well, cover with a cloth 
and leave until cold; put 2 tablespoonfuls 
into a tumbler and fill up with cold 
water. This drink, it is said, will be 
found much more refreshing and more 
palatable than either ginger beer or lemo- 
nade and costs only 30 cents for 10 pt. 
The addition of a very little bicarbonate 
of potash to each tumblerful just before 
drinking will give a wholesome effer- 
vescing drink. 

2.—Succus Limonium Factitius.—Cit- 
ric or tartaric acid, 244 oz.; gum, 
oz.; pieces of fresh lemon peel, 3% o2z.; 
loaf sugar, 2 0oz.; boiling water, 1 qt. : 
macerate with occasional agitation till 
cold and strain. Excellent. 

3.—Water, 1 pt.; sugar, 1 0z.; essence 
of lemon, 30 drops; pure acetic acid to 
acidulate. Inferior. Both are used to 
make lemonade. 

Boiled Lemonade.—1.—The juice of 3 
lemons, 5 tablespoonfuls of sugar and 1 
cupful boiling water added to the lemons 
and sugar. Set aside to cool. When 
ready for use, put in lemonade glasses 
with cracked ice and dilute with water. 

2—Allow $3 lemons to each qt. of 
water and about % lb. of sugar. Have 
the lemons perfectly clean, cut 2 thin 
slices from the center of each and lay 
aside. Chip off some of the thin yellow 
rind from several of the lemons and 
squeeze out the juice, pressing hard enough 
to extract some of the flavor of the skin. 
Put the juice, the clipped rind and the 
sugar in a large bow]; then pour on the 
desired amount of boiling water. Let it 
stand until cold, put away in the ice chest 
and when ready to serve fill the glasses 
one-third full of cold water or chipped 
ice; add the lemon water and a slice of 
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the cut lemon. A maraschino cherry may 
be added. 

Claret.—One-third glass cracked ice, 1 
lemon, 2 oz. claret syrup. Shake well and 
add a glassful of plain soda. Stir, strain 
and add 1 slice lemon. Serve with 2 
straws. 

Diabetic Lemonade.—Citric acid, 5 
grams; glycerine, 20 to 30 grams; water, 
1,000 c.c. 

Egg.—1.— Break 1 egg into a glass, 
beat it slightly, then add 1 dessertspoon- 
ful of lemon-juice sugar to taste. 1 table- 
spoonful of crushed ice and a little cold 
water. Shake well until sufficiently 
cooled, then strain into another glass, fill 
up with iced water, sprinkle a little nut- 
meg on the top and serve. 

2? —Break 1 egg in mixing glass, use 1 
or 2 lemons, simple syrup to taste. Shake 
well with ice. Use fine stream of soda 
and serve in bell glass with nutmeg or 
cinnamon. 

3.--Beat the white of an egg light and 
add to plain lemonade. 

4.—Pour a pint of boiling water over 
a cup of sugar, the juice of 4 lemons and 
the thin, yellow rind of 2; cool, then chill. 
Beat the yolks of 4 eggs until lemon-col- 
ored and thick, and then the whites until 
stiff. Mix them thoroughly: add_ the 
lemon water and a pint of fine chipped 
ice or ice-cold water and serve. 

Fruit.—Crush 6 fine strawberries or 
raspberries well, add 1 teaspoonful of cas- 
tor sugar, small or otherwise according to 
taste, the juice of 1 lemon, a little cold 
water and strain into a tumbler. Add a 
little crushed ice, fill up with cold water 
and serve. 

Lemon Squash.—This is made in the 
same manner as lemonade, only leaving in 
the crushed halves of the lemon. 

Milk.—1.—Dissolve 34 Ib. loaf sugar 
in 1 pt. boiling water and mix with 1 gill 
lemon juice and 1 gill sherry; then add 
3 gills cold milk. Stir the whole well to- 
gether and then strain it. 

2.—Take 4 lemons, pare the rind as 
thin as possible; squeeze them into 1 qt. 
water, add 14 Ib. fine sugar; let it stand 
ri or 8 hours and pass it through a jelly 
ag. 

3.—Effervescing (without a machine). 
—Put into each bottle 2 dr. sugar, 2 
drops essence of lemon, 4 dr. bicarbonate 
potash, and water to fill the bottle; then 
drop in 35 or 40 gr. of citric or tartaric 
acid in crystals and cork immediately, 
placing the bottles in a cool place or pref- 
erably in iced water. 

4.—Sesquicarbonate of soda, 2 scru- 
ples; sugar, 2 dr.; essence of lemon, 4 
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drops; water, 14 pt.; lastly, 8 dr. tartaric 
acid in crystals. Care must be taken to 
avoid accidents from the bursting of the 
bottles. 

5.—Into a soda-water bottle nearly 
filled with water put 1 oz. sugar; essence 
of lemon (dropped on the sugar), 
drops; bicarbonate of potash in crystals, 
20 gr., and, lastly, 30 to 40 gr. of citric 
acid, also in crystals. Cork immediately. 

Pincapple.—1.—Carefully boil 1 Ib. of 
sugar in 1 qt. of water until it forms a 
thin syrup, removing all scum as it rises. 
Set it to cool. Meantime squeeze the 
juice of 4 lemons into a dish. Peel a 
large, ripe pineapple, remove the eyes and 
rrate it into a large punch bowl. Add the 
lemon juice and stir it well through the 
pineapple. Then stir in the syrup. Let 
the mixture stand a couple of hours and 
then add 1 qt. of ice water. Put a big 
lump of ice in a punch bow!], strain the 
mixture through a fine sieve into the 
bowl, ornament the top with cut fruits 
and serve in glass cups. 

2.—For pineapple lemonade use the 
juice of 4 small lemons, a can of shredded 
pineapple, a cupful of sugar and 4 cup- 
fuls of water. Make a syrup of the sugar 
and water and cool it before adding the 
lemon juice. 

Preservation of Lemon Juice.—Agitate 
a prolonged time with finest powdered tal- 
cum, filter, add sugar, boil and then fill 
hot into bottles and seal while still hot. 

Powder.—1.—Take 1 02. crystallized 
citric acid, rub it fine and mix thoroughly 
with 1 lb. dry pulverized white sugar. 
Put in a single drop of oil of lemon peel 
to flavor it and mix well; preserve in 
bottles for future use. In place of citric 
acid you may take tartaric acid. 

2—Tartaric acid, 1 0z.; castor sugar, 
4 0z.; essence of lemon, fine 1 dram. Mix 
these ingredients well together, spread 
them on a plate, stir and turn over re- 
peatedly until thoroughly dry. Divide 
into 20 equal portions, wrap them care- 
fully in separate papers and store for use 
in an air-tight tin. Each portion is suffi- 
cient for 1 glass of lemonade. 


Scltzer.—Take the juice of 1 lemon 
with \% glass of chipped ice, 1 oz. of 
lemon syrup made from the fruit and 1 
teaspoonful powdered sugar. Draw on 
about 2 oz. of soda and stir well until] the 
sugar is dissolved. Strain into a tall 
mineral glass and fill with soda, using the 
fine stream to stir. Serve while foaming. 
If you have no freshly made lemon syrup 
cut 2 or 3 slices of the lemon rind into 
the glass when mixing. The powdered 
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Rugnr must be used to give “life” to the 
drink. 


Lime. 


1.—Lime fruit syrup, %4 02z.; lemon 
syrup, % oz.; solution acid phosphate, 
1 dram; shaved ice, 2 oz. Mix with soda, 
stir thoroughly, strain into 8-oz. glass, 
fill slowly with coarse stream and stir 
again. . 

2.—Pure lemon syrup, 1 0z.; lime juice, 
14 oz. Pour over fine ice in mineral 
class, fill up with soda and stir. 

3.—Into a 13-02. glass, tall and slender, 
draw 1% oz. of grape juice, squeeze the 
juice of 1 lime and add 3 dashes of An- 
gostura bitters, 2 dashes of phosphate and 
1% oz. of simple syrup. Fill the glass 
one-third full of fine ice and the balance 
with carbonated water. Mix and deco- 
rate. 

Cordial.— Borie acid, 4 02.3; citric acid, 
2 oz.: sugar, 3 Ib.: water, 2 pt. Dissolve 
by heat. When cold add lime juice, 30 
oz: tincture of lemon, 2 oz.; water to 1 
gal. Mix and color with caramel. 

Pepsin.—Pure pepsin, 260 gr.; distilled 
water, 3 oz.: glycerine, 3 02z.; alcohol, 144 
0%; purified talcum, % oz.; lime juice 
enough to make 1 pt. Dissolve the pep- 
sin in the water mixed with 8 fl.oz. of 
lime juice, add the glycerine and alcohol 
and then the remainder of the hme juice; 
incorporate the taleum and set aside for 
several days, agilating occasionally, and 
then filter, adding through the filter 
enough lime juice to make 1 pt. of fin- 
ished product. To make a syrup of this 
add enough simple syrup to make 3 at. 
and mix thoroughly. 

Viehy.—Into an 8-oz. glass of vichy 
shake a few dashes of lime juice from 
your spirit bottle, or squeeze into it the 
fresh juice of half a lime. 


Orange. 


1—The juice of 15 oranges, the rind 
of 3 oranges, 2 qt. of water, %4 Ib. of loaf 
sugar, crushed ice. Remove the peel of 
3 oranges as thinly as possible, add it and 
the sugar to 1 pt. of water, then simmer 
gently for 20 minutes. Strain the orange 
juice into a glass jug, and add the re- 
maining 3 pt. of water. As soon as the 
syrup is quite cold strain it into the jug, 
add a handful of crushed ice and serve at 
once, 

2.—Slice crosswise 4 oranges and 1 
lemon; put them into an earthen jug with 
4 oz. of lump sugar: pour upon these 1 
qt. of boiling water and allow to stand 
covered for 1 hour. Decant and ice. 

3.—Simpie syrup, 4 fl.oz.; tincture of 
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orange peel, 14 dr.; citric acid, 1 scruple: 
fill the bottle with aerated water. 

4.—Lemon juice, 1 0z.; orange juice, 2 
0z.; granulated sugar, 4 teaspoonfuls: 
shaved ice, 4% glass. Mix in some soda 
by stirring, strain into 12-0z. ginss and 
fill with coarse stream of carbonated 
water. 

Effervescing, or Aerated, or Sherbet.— 
a.—Mix 1 Jb. of syrup of orange peel, 1 
gal. water and 1 oz. citric acid, charge 
strongly with carbonic-acid gas with a 
machine. 

h.—Syrup orange juice, 34 0z.; aerated 
water, 1% pt. 

c.—Mix 1 Ib. syrup of orange peel, 1 
gal. water and 1 oz. citric acid and charge 
it strongly with carbonic-acid gas with a 
machine. 

d.—Syrup of orange juice, 34 fl.oz.; 
acrated water, 14 pt. 

Raspberry. 

1—Add to 1 qt. fresh ripe berries the 
juice of 1 Jemon and 1 tart orange. 
Bruise with a wooden spoon, add 1 pt. 
of water and let it stand an hour; mean- 
while boil % Ib. of sugar with 1 qt. of 
boiling water and let this become cold. 
Rub the fruit through a fine sieve; add to 
the syrup and serve with shaved ice in 
glasses or simply chilled. Currants may 
be used in the same way. 

2.—Raspberry vinegar, 2 oz.; sugar, 1 
tablespoonful. Fill 8-oz. glass with coarse 


stream. 
MALT BEVERAGES 


Cherry.—Malt extract, 8 oz.; tincture 
celery seed, 2 dr.: orange syrup, 4 oz.: 
comp. tincture gentian, 1 dr.; lemon 
syrup, to make 2 pt. Mix and serve 1 
oz. in an &-oz. mineral glass, with or with- 
out phosphate. 

Cooa.—1.—Fluid extract 1 o2.; 
alcohol, 1 oz.; extract malt, to make 4 pt. 

2.—Extract malt. 4 0z.; coca cordial, 
1 oz.; cherry syrup, 10 oz. Mix. Trim 
with fresh cherry. 

3.—Extract malt, 4 0z.; coca cordial, 
1 oz.; syrupy phosphoric acid, %4 dr.; 
lemon syrup, 10 oz. Mix. Trim with 
sliced Jemon. 

4.—Draw 1 oz. of coca wine syrup into 
an 8-oz. glass, add 1 oz. of malt extract. 
a couple of dashes of phosphate and fill 
with soda. If desired, the phosphate may 
be omitted. 

C-—-K—.—1.—Malt extract, 8 02z.; 
vanilla extract, 1 dr.: orange syrup, 2 
oz.; cinnamon syrup, 2 oz.; coca-kola, 2 
oz.: simple syrup, 18 oz. This can be 
served with foam in 12-oz. glass or in 
8-oz. glass. 
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o—Jixtract of malt. 2 Ib.; kola wine 
syrup, 3 pt.; coca wine syrup, 1 pt.; cin- 
chona Wine syrup, pt.; pure orange 
wine, 1 pt.; spirit of rose, 4% fl.oz.; aci 
solution of phosphate, 8 fl.oz. The kola 
wine syrup is made by adding 2 pt. of 
kola wine to 3 pt. of simple syrup. The 
coca wine syrup is made by adding 2 pt. 
of coca wine to 3 pt. of simple syrup. 

3—Malt extract, 8& 02.3; coca-kola 
syrup, 24 oz. Serve still in 8-oz. glass 
with or without phosphate. Covca-kola 
syrup for the above is composed as fol- 
lows: Fluid extract of kola, 2 0z.; elixir 
of calisaya, 3 0z.; wine of coca, 6 02.; 
extract of vanilla, 4 dr.; fruit acid, 1 07. ; 
syrup enough to make 1 gal. 

Iruit.—Malt extract, 12 oz.; raspberry 
syrup, 2 oz.; cinnamon syrup, 2 0z.; rose 
syrup, 2 0z.; orange flower water, 2 dr.; 
orange syrup, 12 oz. Serve with or with- 
out phosphate. 

Tron AMalt.—Extract of malt, 8 02z.; 
elixir of beef, iron and wine, 8 oz.; pine- 
apple syrup, 8 oz.; simple syrup, 1 pt. 
Mix and serve still in an 8-oz. mineral 
glass. 

Kola.—-1.—Malt extract, 6 02z.; pine- 
apple juice, 4 dr.: fluid extract kola, 2 
dr.; extract vanilla, 2 dr.; fruit acid, 2 
dr.: lemon syrup, 25 oz. May be served 
still or foamed, with or without phios- 
phate. 

?.—Make same as the cocoa malt, using 
any tonic syrup containing the fluid ex- 
tract of kola nuts. 

Malt Wine Cordial_—Malt wine, 8 02. ; 
orange syrup, 24 oz. Serve solid in 8-oz. 
glass. 


oa 


MALTED MILK 
How to Prepare Malted Milk. 


The following method is recommended 
by the editor of Modern Medicine: Toa 
pint of milk add 1 tablespoonful of malt. 
The milk may be heated to a temperature 
of 60° F. After that it should be brought 
to a builing point and boiled for 20 to 30 
minutes. “Chis will check the further ac- 
tion of the malt. Milk thus treated does 
not form large, hard curds in the stom- 
ach and agrees perfectly with many per- 
sons who cannot digest milk in its ordi- 
nary form. This method of peptonizing 
milk is much preferable to the old way, in 
which various preparations of pancreatin 
were employed: these animal substances 
not infrequently imparted a very unpleas- 
ant flavor and odor and sometimes poi- 
sonous substances. Prepared in the way 
above described it is always fresh, besides 
being cheap and convenient. 
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1.—Put a tablespoonful in a shaker, 
fill half full with cold water, shake thor- 
oughly, strain into a _12-0z. glass and fill 
with fine stream. Cracked ice may be 
used if desired. 

2.—Malted milk, 1 tablespoonful; pep- 
per and salt or sugar: water, 8 oz. 

3.—Vanilla syrup, 2 teaspoonfuls: un- 
charged water or milk, 2 tablespoonfuls: 
cream, plain, 2 tablespoonfuls; cracked 
ice, sufficient: malted milk, 1 tablespoon- 
ful. T’ut in a shaker, shake thoroughly, 
strain and fill glass with plain soda, fine 
sireom. 

4.—Malted milk, 2 0z.: plain cream, 1 
oz.: plain water, ice cold, to fill 10-02. 
glass. Shake well and top) off with 
whipped cream and grated nutmeg if de- 
sired, or serve plain. Cracked ice may be 
used, but the cold water makes a better, 
creamier drink. 

Cocoa,—Chocolate syrup, 1 02z.: plain 
cream, 1 oz; shaved ice, sufficient: plain 


water, 2 oz.: malted milk, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls. Put in a shaker, shake thoroughly, 


strain and fill glass with fine stream. 
Coffee Syrup.—Prepare a syrup of 8 


oz. malted milk, 16 02. sugar, 2! oz. 
coffee extract, 24 02. water. Dissolve 


malted milk and coffee in water. Strain, 
cool, add coffee extract and color with 
caramel, 

Coffee Punch—Malted milk — coffee 
syrup, 2 02z.; shaved ice, 1% glass; milk, 
1%, oz. Fill 12-02. glass with soda and 
sprinkle on nutmeg. 

Hoqg.—1.— Vanilla syrup, 1 02.3 plain 
cream, 1 02.5 1 egg: shaved ice, sufficient ; 
plain water, 2 oz.; malted milk, 2 table- 
spoonfuls. Put in shaker, shake thor- 
oughly, strain and fill glass with fine 
stream and sprinkle with nutmeg, 

> —Put 1 ege in mixing glass; vanilla 
syrup, 1 to 2 02.; plain cream, 3 0%.; 
malted milk, 2'46 teaspoonfuls, Shake well 
with ice. Use fine stream only and serve 
in bell glass. 

3.—Coffee or chocolate syrup, 14% 02.; 
1 egg; sweet cream, 1 02z.; malted milk, 
2 teaspoonfuls; shaved ice. Shake thor- 
oughly and fill with soda, using fine 
stream mostly. 

4.—VPlain syrup, 14 0z.; sherry wine, 1 
tablespoonful; 1 egg: cream, % 02. ; suffi- 
cient ice: malted milk, 1 tablespoonful. 
Put in shaker, shake thoroughly, fill glass 
with heavy and fine stream; strain into 
2-oz. thin glass. 

5.—One egg: malted milk, 1 teaspoon- 
ful; clam bouillon, 4% 0z.; hock syrup, 
oz.: cracked ice, 4% tumblerful. Shake 
well, strain and add 1 dash of liquid 
phosphate, filling with plain soda. Your 
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from shaker to tumbler and serve with 
nutmeg and straw. 

Hot Malted Milk.—Malted milk, 1 des- 
sertspoonful; hot soda, 1 cupful. Season 
with pepper and salt. 

Icc Cream.—Vanilla syrup, 2 teaspoon- 
fuls; uncharged water or milk, 4 oz. or 
1-3 glass; ice cream, 2 tablespoonfuls; 
Horlick’s malted milk, 1 tablespoonful. 
Put in a shaker, shake thoroughly, strain 
and fill glass with plain soda, fine stream. 

Milk Orange.—Orange syrup, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls; uncharged water or milk, 4 
oz. or 1-3 glass; cracked ice, sufficient ; 
eggs, 1 or 2; Worlick’s malted milk, 1 
tablespoonful. Put in shaker, shake thor- 
oughly, strain and fill glass with plain 


soda. 
Syrun.—Malted milk, 8 oz.; hot water, 
8 oz.; simple syrup, + pt. 


MEAD 


Mend is an old-fashioned beverage, but 
a very pleasant one, if care is taken in 
making it. It is generally made over- 
rtrong, too much honey being used to the 
proportion of water. 

1.—On 30 Ib. honey (clarified) pour 13 
gal. soft water, boiling hot. Clarify with 
the whites of eggs, well beaten; boil 
again, remove all scum as it rises, add 1 
oz. of best hops and boil for 10 minutes, 
then pour the liquor into a tub to cool, 
spreading a slice of toast on both sides 
with yeast, and putting it into the tub 
when the liquor is nearly cold. The tub 
should stand in a warm room. When 
fermentation has thoroughly begun, pour 
the mixture into a cask, and as it works 
off, fill up the cask, keeping back some 
of the liquor for this purpose. Bung 
down closely when fermentation has 
ceased, leaving a peg hole, which can be 
closed up in a few days. Let it remain 
a year in the cask before bottling off. 

2.—Water, 10 gal.; strained honey, 2 
gal.; burned white ginger, 3 oz. troy: 
lemons, sliced, 2. Mix all together and 
boil for half an hour, carefully skim- 
ming all the time. Five minutes after the 
boiling commences add 2 oz. troy of hops: 
when partially cold put it into a cask to 
work off. In about 3 weeks it will be fit 
to bottle. 

3.—Cherry juice, 1 pt.; rose syrup, 4 
oz.; cinnamon water syrup, 8 oz.; mead 
extract, 4 0z.: fruit acid, % oz. Mix 
thoroughly with 6 pt. of simple syrup. 

4.—Mead extract, 8 oz.; Angostura 
bitters, 12 oz.: honey, % gal.; rock cand 
syrup, 1% gal.; tartaric (or citric) acid, 
1 oz.: water, 4 oz. 

5.—Tonka beans, 2 dr.; mace, 2 dr.; 
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cloves, 1 0z.: cinnamon, 1 0z.: ginger, 1 
oz.; nutmeg, 1 oz.; pimento, % oz.; sas- 
safras bark, 3 oz.; lemon gratings, 1 oz.: 
orange gratings, 1 oz. Bruise the drugs 
in a mortar or grind them very coarse and 
tie them loosely in a cheese cloth or mus- 
lin bag. Suspend them in 2 gal. of sim- 
ple syrup and heat to 80° C. for a few 
hours, the longer the better providing the 
temperature is not too high. The sassa- 
fras and pimento should be boiled in 2% 
pt. of water until it has boiled down to 
about 11% pt. Filter and add 2 pt. of 
honey and then mix with the other syrup. 
Add syrup enough to make 2% gal. and 
filter through a felt filter bag. 
6.—Coloring Mead.—Mead syrups may 
all be colored with caramel: when served 
they should look like a dark root beer. 
7.—EFErtract.—Sarsaparilla, 2 Ib.: lig- 
num vitm wood, 1 Ib.; licorice root, 1 Ib. ; 
ginger root, 12 oz.: cinnamon bark, 12 
oz.: coriander seed, 6 0z.; aniseed, 2 0z.: 
mace, 4 oz. Contuse or cut very finely 
and put up in 2 or 4 oz. packages. 
8.—Serring Mead.—Into a 12-02. glass 
draw 1% to 2 oz. and fill within about an 
inch of the top with carbonated water. 
Mix by pouring and then foam by the use 
of a fine stream as in serving root beer. 


PHOSPHATES 


Phosphates for the soda fountain are a 
solution of acid phosphate with any of the 
fruit or flavored syrups, omitting the soda 
foam, as phosphates are served solid. To 
each gallon of flavored syrup 8 fl.oz. of 
acid phosphate is added. 

Acid Phosphates.—1.—Bone ash, 32 
av.oz.; sulphuric acid, 24 av.oz.; water, 
sufficient to make 1 gal. Mix the bone 
ash with 2 pt. of water in a glass or 
earthenware or other container which is 
not acted upon by the acid; add the acid 
previously diluted with the remainder of 
the water and mix thoroughly. Set the 
mixture aside for 24 hours with occa- 
sional stirring, then transfer the same 
upon a strong muslin strainer and subject 
to pressure, avoiding contact with metals: 
add to the magma some water and let 
drain until 1 gal. of liquid has been ob- 
tained, then filter through paper. 

2.—Phosphoric acid, 50 per cent., 64 
parts; precipitated chalk, 12 parts; cal- 
cined magnesia, 1 part; potassium carbo- 
nate, 1 part; distilled water, 178 parts. 
Add the chalk to the acid gradually and 
then add the magnesia and stir well. Dis- 
solve the potassium carbonate in 9 fl.oz. 
of the water, add the solution gradually 
to the acid liquor, admix the remainder 
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of the water, set aside for 1 or 2 hours 
and filter. 

3.—Phosphoric acid, 8 oz.; potassium 
phosphate, 80 gr.; magnesium phosphate, 
160 gr.; sodium phosphate, 80 gr.; cal- 
ejum phosphate, 240 gr.; water, to make 


& pt. 

Apricot.—Apricot syrup, 96 fl.oz.: 
peach syrup, 16 fl.oz.; orgeat syrup, 8 
Oe solution acid phosphate, 8S fl.oz. 
Mix. 

Calisaya.— Elixir of calisaya, 16 fl.oz. ; 
solution of acid phosphate, 8 fl.oz.; or- 
ange syrup, sufficient to make 1 gal. Mix. 

(‘clery.—1.—Celery essence (4 oz. to 
pint), 16 fl.oz.; solution acid phosphate, 
8 fl.oz.: lemon syrup, sufficient to make 
1 gal. Mix. 

°—Fluid extract of celery seed, +4 
floz.: solution acid phosphate, 8 fl.oz. ; 
orange syrup, 32. fl.oz.; lemon syrup, 
sufficient to make 1 gal. Add the fluid 
extract of celery to the acid solution, let 
stand for several hours, pass through a 
wetted paper filter and mix with the 
SYrups. 

3.—Tincture celery seed, 1 0z.; pine- 
apple juice, 8 oz.; juice of 1 lemon; sim- 
ple syrup, q. s. 4 pt. ; 

Cherry.—1.—Solution of acid phos- 
phate, 8 fl.oz.; cherry juice, red, 16 fl.oz. ; 
raspberry juice, 8 fl.oz.; syrup, sufficient 
to make 1 gal. Mix. 

2.—Solution of acid phosphate, 8 fl.oz. ; 
wild cherry syrup, 32 fl.oz.: orange syrup, 
sufficient to make 1 gal. Mix. ; 

3.—Wild Cherry.—a.—Solution of acid 
phosphate, 8 fl.oz.; cherry juice, German 
black, 8 fl.oz.; syrup of wild cherry, 
U.S. P., 16 fl.oz. : oil of bitter almond, 10 
eee syrup, sufficient to make 1 gal. 
Mix. 

b.—Essence bitter almond, 10 dr.; acid 
phosphate, 12 oz.; fruit acid, 1 0z.; sim- 
ple syrup, 3 qt.; caramel coloring, 1 dr.; 
cochineal coloring, 44 dr. . 

c.—Oil bitter almond, G6 drops; acid 
phosphate, 214, oz.; caramel, 6 dr.; rock 
candy syrup, enough to make 2 pt. Dis- 
solve the oil of bitter almond in %4 oz. 
of alcohol and mix with the other ingre- 
dients. 

Chocolate-—Chocolate syrup, 1 0z., and 
cracked ice; add a_ little solution acid 
phosphate and fill with plain soda. 

Coca.—Fluid extract of coca, 1 fl.oz.; 
solution of acid phosphate, 8 fl.oz.; va- 
nilla syrup, sufficient to make 1 gal. Add 
the fluid extract of coca to the acid solu- 
tion, let stand for several hours, pass 
through a wetted paper filter and mix 
with syrup. 

Cranberry.—Cranberry syrup, 1 fl.oz. ; 
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solution acid phosphate, a teaspoonful; 
plain soda, 7 oz. Mix and serve. 

Egg.—1.—Draw into a thin 9-oz. tum- 
bler 2 oz. of Maltese (red) orange syrup 
and add an egg, a few squirts of acid 
phosphate and a small piece of ice; shake 
well, fill shaker with soda water—using 
the large stream only—and strain. 

2.—Syrup lemon, % oz.; 1 fresh egg: 
solution acid phosphate, 1 dr. Serve the 
phosphate from an essence bottle. 

Frozen Phosphate —Fill 8 or 9-02. 
glass with finely shaved ice, add 3 dashes 
of solution of acid phosphate and nearly 
cover the ice with the desired syrup; 
serve With a spoon. 

Fruit.—1.—Solution of acid phosphate, 
8 fl.oz.: cherry syrup, 16 fl.oz. ; pineapple 
syrup, 16 fl.oz.; raspberry syrup, 16 fl.oz. ; 
strawberry syrup, 16 fl.oz.; orange syrup, 
16 fl.ez.; lemon syrup, sufficient to make 
1 gal. Mix. 

?.—Into a mineral water (7 or 8 072.) 
glass draw 1 to 14% oz. of the specified 
fruit syrup, add 1 dr. dilute phosphoric 
acid or phosphate solution; in) another 
glass draw plain carbonic-acid water and 
pour into the first tumbler or glass to fill 
it, avoiding foam. This is prefernble to 
making a long line of varying fruit phos- 
phate syrups. 

Grape—1.—Solution of acid phos- 
phate, 8 fl.oz. ; grape juice, 16 fl.oz. ; rasp- 
berry syrup, sufficient to make 1 gal. 

2.—Grape juice, 1 02.3 orange syrup, 
2 oz.; acid phosphate, 20 drops, Serve in 
a mineral glass. 

Gingrr.—1.—Solut. ess. ginger, 2 02.; 
solut. ess. lemon, % oz.; solut. acid phos- 
phate, 8 oz.; syrup, & pt. 

2.—Solution of acid phosphate, 8 fl.oz. , 
tincture of ginger, 4 fl.oz.; lemon syrup, 
siuficient to make 1 gal. Add the tincture 
of ginger to the acid solution, let stand 
for several hours and pass through a wet- 
ted paper filter and mix with the lemon 
syrup. 

Kola.—1.—Solution of acid phosphate, 
8 flloz.; fluid extract of kola, 4 fl.oz.; 
vanilla syrup, sufficient to make 1 gal. 
Add the fluid extract of kola to the acid 
solution, let stand several hours, pass 
through a wetted paper filter and mix 
with the vanilla syrup. 

2.—Fluid extract of kola, 1 0z.; soluble 
essence of lemon, 4 0z.; compound tine. 
of vanillin, 6 dr.; acid solution of phos- 
phate, 2 oz. ; rock candy syrup, to 32 oz. 

Lemon.—1.—Lemon syrup, 7 pt.; pine- 
apple syrup, 1 pt.; solut. acid phosphate, 
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2.—Solution of acid phosphate, 8 §..0z. ; 
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lemon syrup, sufficient to make 1 gal. 
Mix. 

3.—-Ext. lemon, 1 fl.oz.; tine. celery 
seed, 2 fl.oz.; pincapple juice, 8 fl.oz. ; 
acid phosphate, 6 fl.oz.; syrup, to make 
8 pt. ; 
Mint.—Spirit of spearmint, 2 fl.dr,; so- 
lution of acid phosphate, 2 fi.dr.; simple 
syrup, enough to make 32 fl.oz The 
syrup may be colored a pale green by add- 
ing a tincture made by macerating spin- 
ach in alcohol. ; 

Orange.—1.—Soluti: > of acid phos- 
phate, 8 fl.oz.; orange ‘rup, sufficient to 
make 1 gal. Mix. B..od orange phos- 
phate syrup may be prepared in the same 
manner by using blood orange syrup. 

®—Essence of orange (1-8) , to 4 
fl.dr.: solution acid phosphate, 12 02.; 
solution citric acid (50 per cent), 1 02. ; 
caramel coloring, 1 dr.: cochineal color- 
ing, 15 m. The quantities given are suffi- 
cient to flavor 1 gal. of syrup. As 

3.—Blood Orange.— Raspberry juice, 6 
oz.: extract orange, 11% 072.; fruit orange, 
% oz. syrup, 1 gal.; red coloring, enough. 
The addition of raspberry juice improves 
the orange flavor. "The acid phosphate (1 
dr.) is added when the drink is served. 

4.—Cider—A_ so-called) orange cider 
phosphate may be made by adding to each 
gallon of finished product from the fol- 
lowing formula about 4 02. of dilute phos- 
phoric acid or an equal quantity of solu- 
tion of acid phosphates of the National 
Formulary. 

Express the juice from sweet oranges, 
add water equal to the volume of juice 
obtained and macerate the expressed or- 
anges with the juice and water for about 
12 hours. For each gal. of juice add 1 
Ih. of granulated sugar, grape sugar or 
glucose, put the whole into a_ suitable 
vessel, covering to exclude the dust, place 
in a warm location until fermentation is 
completed, draw off the clear liquid and 
preserve in well-stoppered stout bottles in 
a cool place. 

Pepsin.—1.—Essence of pepsin, 8 02. ; 
tincture of celery seed, 1 oz.; lemon syrup, 
enough to make + pt. 

2.—NSolution of pepsin, N. F.. 8 o72.: 
raspberry syrup, 16 0z.; solution of acid 
phosphate, + 0z.: syrup, enough to make 
4 pt. Lime juice, orange, grape and other 
phosphates are similarly made. 

Pincapple. — 1.— Take a large glass 
with the fruit and shaved ice about half 
full, add a little phosphate and draw on 
soda, stirring with the fine stream. It 
may be served as it is with straws or 
strain into a thin mineral glass. 

2.—Solution of acid phosphate, 8 fl.oz. : 
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orange syrup. 16 fl.oz.; vanilla syrup. & 
fl.oz.; pineapple syrup, sufficient to make 
1 gal. Mix. 

Raspberry.—1.—Raspberry syrup, 1 
gal.; solut. acid phosphate, 8 oz.; solut. 
ess. rose, 14 02. 

Straw berry.—1.—Strawherry syrup, 7 
pt.; vanilla syrup, 8 oz.: pineapple syrup, 
8 oz.; solut. acid phosphate, 8 oz. 

2.—Solution of acid phosphate, § fl.oz. : 
pineapple svrup, 16. fl.oz.; strawberry 
syrup, sufficient to make 1 gal. Mix. 

3.—Wild Strawberry.—a.—Strawberry 
syrup (from juice), 6 pt.; Jemon syrup, 
1 pt.; infusion wild cherry (fresh), 1 pt.: 
tartaric acid, 2% dr. Dissolve the acid 
in the infusion and add, with the lemon 
syrup, to the svrup of strawberry. Serve 
without foam in thin mineral] glasses. 

b.—Strawberry syrup, 6 pt.; lemon 
syrup, 1 pt.; fresh infusion wild cherry, 1 
pt.; tartaric acid, 2% dr. Dissolve the 
acid in the infusion and add with the 
lemon syrup to the syrup of strawberry. 
Serve without foam in thin mineral 
glasses. 

Tangerine.—Tangerine syrup, 7 pt.: 
pineapple syrup, 8 fl.oz.; muscatel wine, 

fl.oz.; solut. acid phosphate, 8 fl.oz. 


PUNCHES 


1—Into a 12-02. glass draw 114 07. 
of simple syrup. Into this squeeze the 
juice of 1 lemon and 1 orange. Fill one- 
third full of lemon ice and balance with 
carbonated water. 

2.—Into a 12-02. glass draw 1% oz. of 
tonie syrup and break into it an egg. Add 
the juice of a small orange, an ounce of 
grape juice and a little fine shaved ice. 
Shake thoroughly and fill with carbonated 
water, the same as when making an egg 
phosphate. Strain into a clean glass and 
serve, 

3.—Into a 14-oz. glass draw 2 oz. of 
pineapple syrup, 1 oz. of grape juice and 
\%, oz, of claret wine. Into this squeeze 
the juice of % of an orange and fill 1-3 
full of fine ice. Fill with soda and mix 
with spoon, decorate with slice of an or- 
ange and 2 cherries on picks. Serve with 
straws. 

4.—Into a 12-0z. glass draw % oz. of 
raspberry syrup, 1 oz. of lemon syrup 
and 1 oz. of claret wine (the wine can 
be replaced by grape juice). Into this 
squeeze the juice of 45 a lemon, fill glass 
1-3 full of fine ice and the balance with 
carbonated water. Mix by stirring, deco- 
rate with a slice of lemon and serve with 
straws. 

5.—Yolk of 1 egg; grape juice, 1 oz.: 
lemon juice, 2 dr.; powdered sugar, 2 
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teaspoonfuls. Mix well together: add the 
hot water, top off with whipped cream 
and serve with nutmeg and cinnamon. 

G.—Into a 12-02. glass draw °4 oz. of 
raspberry, %; oz. of orange syrup and 1 
oz. of grape juice. Into this squeeze the 
juice of % a lemon and fill 1-3 full of 
ice, then fill with soda water and mix. 
Into this put 2 cherries and 2 pineapple 
cubes on toothpicks. Serve with straws. 

Cider. —Chip the thin yellow rind from 
a lemon, bruise it slightly and add a cup 
of sherry wine. Let it stand an hour. 
Squeeze the juice of 1 lemon and 2 or- 
arges over 1% cups of granulated sugar, 
add a quart of cider that has a slight 
“nip,” then pour over the lemon rind and 
sherry. Turn into a freezer and freeze 
same as water ice. Serve in ginsses and 
over each pour a teaspoonful of brandy. 

Claret.— Claret syrup, 14 oz: orange, 
1 slice; Jemon, 1) slice: shaved jee, 1% 
glass. Fill 12-027. glass with coarse 
stream, stir, decorate with fruit and serve 
With straws, 

Coffece-—Malted milk coffee syrup, 2 
oz: shaved ice, 2-3) glass: milk, +4. 02. 
ill with plain soda, stir rapidly, serve 
spices to please. 

Fruit.—1.—The Pure Fruit Punches, 
without the addition of any kind of li- 
quor, are made the same as any water ice, 
only keep the composition at 15° instead 
of 20°, and freeze only about half, in 
order to have the punch in a semi-liquid 
state. You may add 2 to $ whites of 
eggs for every 12 quarts of water ice. 

2.—Into a 14-02z. glass draw 1 oz. of 
pineapple syrup, 14 0z. of raspberry syrup 
and 14 oz. of lemon syrup. Into this 
squeeze the juice of % a small grape 
fruit. Fill the glass 1-3 full of orange 
ice and the balance with carbonated 
water, mix and decorate with a slice of 
orange. 

2.—In 38 pt. of water dissolve 1 Ib. of 
sugar. Run through a felt filter bag and 
add % pt. of orange juice, 14 pt. of 
lenion juice, 4 oz. of either strawberry or 
raspberry concentrated syrup. Place in 
a2 punch bowl] and ice. Add % pt. of 
fresh cut pineapple cubes and 4 pt. of 
preserved fruits. 

4.—Strawberry syrup. 214 pt.; orange 
syrup, 24%4 pt.; pineapple syrup, 2% pt.; 
lemon juice, % pt. Mix well and strain. 
To 1% oz. of this syrup add 44 tumbler- 
ful of shaved ice, 3 strawberries, 1 slice 
of pineapple, 1 slice of orange and sufli- 
cient carbonated water to fill the glass. 
_9.—Strawberry syrup, orange syrup, 
Pineapple syrup, raspberry syrup, of each 
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1 pt.: grape juice, 4 pt. Serve in mineral 
glass same as any syrup. 

6.—Lemon syrup, 1) pt.: strawberry 
syrup, 1 pt.: orange syrup, 1 pt.: acid 
phosphate, '4 02.2 1 sliced orange. Serve 
T's oz. in mineral water, add shaved ice. 
ill glass with solid soda, top with mara- 
schino cherries and serve with a straw. 

7.—Into a 1l4-oz. glass draw & oz. each 
of strawberry, orange and raspberry 
syrup. Into this squeeze the juiee of Vs 
lemon. Fill 1-3) full of tine jee, add ia 
spoonful of fruit salad and fill with car- 
bonated water and mix. 

&.—Lemons, 1 doz.: oranges, 1% doz. : 
grated) pineapple, 1-3; sugar to. taste; 
strain through sieve: add water enough 
to make 1 gal. Garnish with strawhber- 
ries, raspberries or maraschino cherries, 

Grape.—1.— Grape juice, 2 02.5 sweet 
eream, 202.5 jee cream, T spoonfuls bit- 
ters, 3 dashes. Shake thoroughly, strain, 
pour back into shaker and add soda to 
fill glass. Throw as for mixing erg 
drinks. Nutmeg may be added if desired. 

2.—In an &oz. stem glass place 1 oz. 
of orange syrup, add 1% oz. of grape juice, 
a slice of lemon and cracked ice. Fill 
with soda and serve. 

Mint.—VPut into a puneh bow! 1 cup of 
eranulated sugar and the juice of 6 lem 
ons, Peel 3 lemons and slice them very 
thin. When the sugar has dissolved add 
the sliced lemon, 1 doz. sprays of mint 
and an abundance of crushed jee, Now 
stir in & bottles of imported ginger ale 
and enough green vegetable coloring mat- 
ter to make the punch of the desired green 
shade, 

Orange.-— Grate the yellaw rind from 2 
oranges and add 1 Ib. of white sugar and 
1 opt. of water. Stir together until the 
sugar is entirely dissolved and boil 5 
minutes after it comes to a boil, When 
cold add the juice of 1 lemon and the 
juice of 4 oranges. Pour over cracked ice 
and add about 1 qt. of clear water. 

Pincapple.—1.—Cut a peeled pineapple 
into small pieces and cover with a cup of 
sugar; stand until syrup is drawn out; 
then strain, squeezing hard, and set in 
ice, Serve in tiny glasses of crushed ice, 
adding a dash of maraschino to each glass 
cs you pour in the pineapple syrup. 

2 —To the juice of 6 lemons and 6 or- 
anges add sugar to taste, with sliced pine- 
apple and a few bits of lemon peel, 2 qt. 
of water and chopped ice to cool. 

Pistachio. — 1.— Pistachio syrup, 1% 
0z.; cream, 1 oz.: Jamaica rum, 3 dashes; 
crushed ice. Fill with soda, shake well, 
grate a little nutmeg on the top. 

2.—Pistachio syrup, 14 0z.; lime juice 
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syrup, 2 oz.; raspberry syrup, 1% 02.; 
ice cream, 3 0z.; ice, % glass. Shake, 
strain, toss and serve. 

Raspberry.—Raspberry syrup, VR 07. $ 
juice of % lemon; blackberry brandy, % 
oz.. Fill 10-0z. glass half full shaved ice 
and fill with soda, adding small piece of 
lemon peel. Straws. 

2.—Raspberry wine (unfermented), 2 
oz.: lemon juice, 1 dash, drawn in 8-oz. 
mineral glass half full of shaved ice. Fill 
glass with plain soda, squeeze piece of 
lemon or orange rind into the punch and 
serve with cut straws. 

Ntraiberry.—Crush 1 qt. of ripe straw- 
berries with 144 pt. of raspberries and 
strain the juice through a hair sieve. 
Make a rgyrup with 2 large cupfuls of 
sugar and 114 cups of water. Mix with 
the juice and syrup a large glass of sweet 
port wine and keep on ice for several 
hours. Serve in small glasses with maca- 
roons or lady fingers. 

Tutti Frutti Punch.—Boil for 5 min- 
utes 1 qt. of water and 1 Ib. of sugar. 
Add grated rinds of 2 lemons and 4 or- 
anges and continue boiling for 5 minutes. 
Strain and add 1 qt. cold water. Extract 
the juice from the lemons and oranges, 
strain and mix with 1 Ib. of seeded 
malaga grapes, 2 sliced tangerine oranges, 
4 slices pineapple, contents of 1 pt. bottle 
of maraschino cherries. Serve from a 

unch bow! in which a cube of ice has 
en placed. 


SUNDAES 


1—Ladle of ice cream; circle center 
with 6 peppermint wafers on toothpicks, 
lay on top cube of pineapple, small piece 
of sliced orange and a whole cherry. 
2.—Ginger cordial syrup, mix with gin- 
ger fruit, pour over vanilla ice cream, 
sprinkle with cinnamon. Serve in sundae 
cup and top off with maraschino cherries. 
3.—Place 5 macaroons around edge of 
saucer. Place a cone of vanilla ice cream 
(measured out with a 12-to-the-quart ice 
disher) in the center of the saucer. Over 
the ice cream pour % ladleful of pine- 
apple fruit and 1 oz. of maple syrup. Top 
off with a small measure of maple sugar. 
4.—In a 9-oz. stem glass place vanilla 
cream, 1 scoop; strawberry cream, 
scoop: crushed pineapple, 1 0oz.; crushed 
raspberries, 1 oz. Place a lady finger at 
each side in top of glass. Top with 
whipped cream and a cherry. 
Cherry.—Turn a measure of ice cream 
in a saucer champagne giass, pour over 
this several maraschino cherries and 1 oz. 
of cherry phosphate syrup. Serve with 
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a spoon. Can be improved by adding a 
little whipped cream. 

Chocolate.-- Strawberry syrup, 10 oz.: 
vanilla syrup, 10 oz.; raspberry syrup, 8 
oz.; chocolate syrup, 4 oz. Pour a ladle 
of this sauce over plain ice cream. 

Chop Sucy for Sundaes.—1.—Seeded 
raisins, 14 lb.; shredded cocoanut, 2 0z.;: 
green cherries, 4 oz.; red cherries, 4 0z.: 
sliced pineapple, 4 oz.; dates, 4 oz. Chop 
and mix: add maple and cherry syrup. 
equal parts, to thin enough to serve; 2 
oz. port wine and 2 oz. sherry wine adds 
to the flavor. 

2.—Ilalf Ib. of figs chopped into small 
pieces, % Ib. of seeded dates cut up, 1 Ib. 
of English walnuts broken, but not too 
fine. Add syrup enough to make 2 at.. 
color dark red. Fill a sundae glass two- 
thirds full of ice cream, pour over it a 
large ladle of chop suey, a little whipped 
cream and a cherry on top. 

Dates, Stuffed.—Use souffle dish; put 5 
stuffed dates around ice cream; flavor 
with maraschino juice; top with whipped 
cream and cherries. 

Nut Sundae.—1.—Ice cream ; sliced or- 
ange, cut in diamond-shaped pieces; sliced 
pineapple, cut in triangular shape; Eng- 
lish walnuts; maraschino cherries. The 
nuts and fruit are to be arranged artisti- 
cally and no syrup used. 

2.—In a saucer place a No. 8 cone of 
vanilla ice cream. Around the ice cream 
place a ring of marshmallows, above this 
a ring of 6 walnut halves. Add 2 red 
and 2 green or white cherries and over all 
pour 1 oz. of grape juice. Serve nabisco 
wafers. 

3.—Small spoonful ice cream in sundae 
cup, then pour over some grated walnuts, 
then some more ice cream, then top off 
with sliced bananas and whipped cream. 

4.— Ladle of ice cream; top with usual 
amount of fruits mixed, raspberries, sliced 
peaches and claret syrup; a teaspoonful 
of nut sundae; dress with whipped cream 
if desired, fancy whole cherries and cubed 
pineapple. 

5.—Chop 1 Ib. of mixed nuts and add 
10 oz. of crushed strawberry and 10 oz. 
of crushed pineapple sauce. Pour over 
plain ice cream. 

6.—Into a sundae cup turn a cone- 
shaped measure of ice cream, over this 
pour a ladleful of walnut bisque, or wal- 
nut flakes, made according to directions 
on package, or sprinkle broken nuts over 
the top of the cream and pour on it an 
ounce of maple syrup. This can also be 
served top with whipped cream and a 
cherry. 

Pineapple.—The use of pineapple in 
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larger pieces, rather than the fine crushed, 
is recommended, as it makes a better ap- 
pearance and it is nicer to eat with ice 
cream. The pineapple as it comes from 
the jars should be diluted with 2 ports 
of plain syrup in bow! on counter. rn 
a cone-shaped measure of ice cream into 
sundae glass. Over this pour a ladleful 
of the fruit from the bow] and serve with 
a@ spoon. 

Straicberry.— For this purpose it is bet- 
ter to use the whole fruit rather than the 
crushed strawberry. The whole straw- 
berries as they come from the jars should 
he diluted with 2 parts plain syrup in 
howl on counter. Turn a_ cone-shaped 
measure of ice cream into a sundae glass, 
over this pour a ladleful of fruit from the 
bow] and serve with a spoon. 

Tutti Frutti.—Mix the following in a 
porcelain container: Crushed pineapple, 
Ww pt.; crushed strawberry, % pt.; 
crushed cherries, 14 pt.: crushed peach, 
% pt.; crushed blackberry, 14 pt.; prune 
juice, 14 pt., and a sufficient amount of 
simple syrup to give it the desired work- 
ae consistency. Serve same as all sun- 

nes, 

Watermelon.—Take a long glass dish 
and lay on it a neat slice of the heart of 
a ripe watermelon, avoiding the seeds. On 
one end of the dish put a small ladleful 
of pineapple water ice, at the other end 
place a similar quantity of orange water 
ice. Pour over all a little strawberry 
syrup and put a maraschino cherry on 
the water ice at each end of the dish. 


HOT BEVERAGES 
Beef. 


1.—Add 1 oz. of sweet cream to a cup 
of beef bouillon and top with whipped 
cream and you have a delicious drink. 

2.—About 5 gr. crystal pepsin, % oz. 
boiling water. Dissolve, then add 1 tea- 
spoonful beef bouillon, 1 cupful hot soda. 
Serve with pepper and salt. 

3.—First make an extract by taking 6 
oz. extract of beef, 16 oz. bot water, 5 
dr. tincture of black pepper. Dissolve the 
beef extract in the hot water and add the 
tincture of black pepper. To make the 
tincture of black pepper take 2 oz. of 
whole black pepper, crush it, add 10 oz. 
alcohol. Steep and filter. To dispense, 
take 1 oz. of the beef extract, dash of 
cream, dash of salt and dash of celery 
salt. Fill up with hot water, stirring 
with spoon while filling. 

4.—Beef jelly, 8 oz.; hot water, 1 pt.; 
extract of celery, 1 dr.; caramel, 1 dr. 
Dissolve the beef jelly in the hot water 
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and add the celery and caramel. Use a 
shaker top in the bottle, as there is likely 
to be a sediment which necessitates shak- 
ing. In a 6 or 7-oz. cup place about 2 
teaspoonfuls of this extract. draw on a 
sufficiency of hot water, add salt to suit 
the taste and stir with a spoon. 


Calisaya Tonic. 


Fluid extract cinchona, 1 o2.: lemon 
syrup, 1 oz.; lemon juice, oz.; hot 
water, 7 0z. 


Checkerberry. 


Draw % oz. of wintergreen spray and 
1 oz. of red orange syrup into a mug and 
fill with hot water. op with whipped 
cream. It may also be served by using 
1 oz. wintergreen syrup and omitting the 
orange, but the first is to be preferred. 
The two syrups may be kept mixed and 
ready for dispensing. 


Chicken Cream. 


Two oz. of concentrated chicken and 14 
oz. of swect cream. Stir while adding hot 
water, after seasoning witb a little spice. 


Chocolate. 


1.—Soluble powdered extract of choco- 
late, about 1 teaspoonful; bot soda, suffi- 
cient quantity to dissolve. Stir well and 
add loaf sugar, 4 cubes; prepared milk, 
1 dessertspoonful; hot soda, 1 cupful; 
whipped cream, 1 tablespoonful. 

2.—Chocolate syrup, 2 oz.; sweet 
cream, %) oz.; fill with hot water, 6 oz. 
Serve with whipped cream. It is essen- 
tial that the best grade of chocolate, such 
as Phillips’, be used, and the flavor plenty 
strong to have the drink good. 

3.—Add to 1 Ib. of cocoa an equal 
amount. of pulverized sugar; put a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of this powder in a mug 
and make into paste with a little water, 
then fill with hot soda, stirring briskly. 
Finish with ice cream or whipped cream. 

4—Chocolate syrup, 1 to 1% oz.; 1 
egg; cream, 1% oz.; hot water, enough to 
fill an 8-oz. mug. Prepare as with hot 
egg checkerberry. 

5.—One egg; chocolate syrup, 114 02.; 
sweet cream, 1 teaspoonful. Shake well, 
strain and add 1 cupful hot soda and 1 
tablespoonful whipped cream. 

6.—Place a full %4 oz. of cream choco- 
late in cup and fill with hot water, or, 
better, with hot milk and hot water 
mixed. Top with a spoonful of whipped 
cream. 

7.—To be served from a hot soda appa- 
ratus having large cans: 2 qt. water, 2 Ib. 
sugar, 1 qt. milk, 1 lb. powdered choco- 
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late or 1 qt. cream chocolate. Put water 
into can over slow fire, let it come almost 
to a boil, add chocolate, milk and sugar 
simmer for 5 mir utes, pour into urn an 
keep it hot. Draw this chocolate into 
cup, add more sugar if desired and top 
with whipped cream. 

Syrups.—1.—Chocolate, 8 oz.; granu- 
lated sugar, 4 0z.; boiling water, 28 oz.; 
chocolate syrup, enough to make 1 gal. 
Select a rich brand of chocolate. Grate 
or scrape fine and triturate with the 
sugar: then in a large warm mortar form 
a paste by trituration, gradually adding 
18 oz. of boiling water; transfer to a 
porcelain vessel, heai slowly, stirring 
well; gradually add the remainder of the 
water, bring to a boil and boil for 5 or 6 
minutes, stirring constantly; stir for some 
time after removing from the fire, then 
bring to a boil again and boil for 1 min- 
ute. By this means separation of cocon 
butter is prevented, and the mixture does 
not require straining, but simple skim- 
ming. Add the syrup and the mixture 
may he flavored with vanilla extract or 
other flavors. Care must be exercised to 
make a smooth paste in the beginning 
and to avoid scorching at the last. 
quantity of the chocolate may be kept on 
hand in a grated or seraped form, mixed 
with the proper amount of sugar. In 
serving use 1% oz. of the syrup, add an 
ounce of cream, fill the mug with hot 
water, top with whipped cream and serve 
with crackers and a spoon. 

2.—Good soluble cocoa, 3% oz.; water, 
2 pt.; granulated sugar, 40 0oz.; vanilla 
extract, 4 dr. Ileat the water to boiling, 
stir in the cocoa, gradually added; add 
the sugar; when latter is dissolved, strain 
and add the extract. Serve like the pre- 
ceding. 

3.—Towdered chocolate, 4 0oz.; starch, 
\% oz.; water, 2% pt.: sugar, 2% Ib.; 
vanilla extract, 2 dr. Mix the chocolate 
and starch by trituration, mix intimately 
with part of the water, pour on the re- 
mainder of the water in a boiling condi- 
tion, stir well and heat to boiling until 
the starch is cooked, stirring constantly : 
add the sugar, stir until dissolved, add 
ue vanilla extract. Serve like preced- 
ng. 

4.—Powdered cocoa, 3 Ib.: water, %4 
gal.; cream, 2 pt.; tincture of vanilla, 5 
oz.; salt, 1 teaspoonful; simple syrup, 
enough to make 1 gal. 

5.—Take 114 lb. good sweet chocolate; 
grate fine; add 1 gal. milk while stirring; 
then beat a few minutes with egg beater 
to make it light and serve with whipped 
cream. This should be made in porcelain- 
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lined urn of even temperature and stir 
occasionally. 

6.—Chocolate, 1 Ib.; sugar, 6 0z.; boil- 
ing water, q. s. to make 1 gal. Grate or 
scrape the chocolate fine and triturate it 
with 2 oz. of the sugar (this may be done 
preliminarily, and in larger quantities, if 
necessary), then in a large warmed mor- 
tar form a paste under the pestle by the 
gradual addition of boiling water up to 
40 fl.oz. Transfer to a porcelain dish, 
slowly heat, and stirring in well gradu- 
ally add the remaining 4 oz. of sugar and 
20 oz. of boiling water and bring the 
whole to the boiling point for 5 or 6 min- 
utes, then remove and stir until ebullition 
ceases; return to fire and boil for 1 min- 
ute. By this means the cocao butter will 
not separate, and the product will not 
need straining, but skimming only. The 
attention is devoted to obtaining a smooth 
paste at the first step and in not over- 
heating at the last. 

7.—Chocolate, 3 cakes; gelatine, 1 
small package: sugar, 9 Ib.; hot water, 8 
pt. Boil for 5 minutes and strain. 

8.—Make the syrup by taking 4 oz. of 
light soluble cocon; granulated sugar, 2 
Ib.; boiling hot water, 1 qt.:; vanilla ex- 
tract, 1 oz. Dissolve the cocoa in the 
hot water by stirring, then add the sugar 
and dissolve. Strain and when cold add 
the vanilla extract. To dispense, take 2 
oz. of cocoa syrup and 1 oz. of cream. 
Turn on the hot water stream and stir 
while filling. Top with whipped cream. 


Clams. 


Cam juice, like beef tea, must always 
be served hot. It spoils very readily and 
must be kept on ice. 

Clam juice may be served in the propor- 
tion of % to 1 oz. to an 8-oz. mug. filling 
the latter with hot water and serving with 
a spoon; also giving the patron celery 
salt, salt and pepper cellars and soda 
crackers. The clam juice is served more 
acceptably by adding an ounce of milk, 
better vet by using half water and half 
milk and still better by using all hot 
milk. A small amount of butter causes a 
marked improvement. 


1.—Extract clam -bouillon, about 2 
tablespoonfuls; prepared milk, about 1 
dessertspoonful; extract aromatic soup 
herbs, about 5 drops; extract celery and 
pepper, about 5 drops; hot soda, sufficient 
to fill cup. 

2.—Blend. Use 1 oz. clam bouillon, 4% 
oz. tomato catsup or bouillon; fill cup 
with boiling water; season with salt, pep- 
per and celery salt. A dash of sherry 
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wine in clam bouillon makes a very fine 
clam punch. 

3.—Extract clam bouillon, 2  table- 
spoonfuls: prepared milk, 1 dessertspoon- 
ful; extract aromatic herbs, 5 drops; ex- 
tract white pepper, 5 drops; hot water, 1 
cupful. 

4.—Clam juice, 14 0z.; beef extract, 
4 oz.; cream, 1 0z.; essence of celery, 4 
dashes. Stir while adding hot water. 
Serve with spices. 

5.—Clam juice, 2 oz.; lemon juice, 3 
dashes: pepper and salt; water, 6 oz. 

6.—Powdered Jamaica ginger, 1 tea- 
spoonful: cream, 1 02z.; clam juice, 1 0z.; 
butter, 1. teaspoonful. Fill with hot 
water and season with celery salt. 

7.—Clam juice, 1 oz.; tomato catsup, 
Y% oz.: butter, 4 oz.; dash of cream. 
Add hot water, stirring well, and serve 
with spices, 

8.—Clam juice, 1 og.; cream, % oz. 
Fill with hot soda, serve pepper and salt 
and celery salt. 

9—Clam juice, 2 dr.; beef extract, 1 
dr.; cream, 1 oz.: essence of celery, 5 
drops; hot water, to make 8 oz. 

10.—Clam juice, 4% oz.; beef extract, 
Y oz.; cream, 1 0z.; essence of celery, 4 
dashes, Stir while adding hot soda. 
Serve with spices. 
Coffee Extract. 


1.—Select a good brand of coffee. It 
should be freshly ground each time you 
prepare your extract. 

Moisten 1 Ib. of fine ground, but not 
powdered, coffee with 4 oz. of cold water. 
Pack in a glass percolator. Add 1 pt. of 
boiling water, cover lightly and Jet stand 
for 1 hour; draw the cork and add suffi- 
clent boiling water to percolate 1 pt. 
Heat to the boiling point and allow it to 
pass through the coffee a couple of times. 
rhe strength should now be exhausted 
and you should have a pint of good coffee 
extract. 

2.—Moisten 10 oz. of Mocha and Java 
or other good coffee with a little water. 
Pack in a glass percolator. Add 1 oz. of 
xood French brandy with sufficient boiling 
water to percolate 30 0z. Cover tightly 
and let macerate for about an hour; then 
percolate. 

3.—Moisten 20 oz. of good freshly 
roasted and ground coffee in a mixture of 
2 07. of glycerine and 4 oz. of cold water. 
Pack in a glass percolator. Add 2 oz. of 
glycerine and let stand for half an hour. 
Then add 14 oz. of boiling water and 
See or an none. caren percolate 
until about a pint of good stron 
W obtained. . iiss 

formulas call for dilute alcohol as 
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a menstruum, but the above is prefer 
able for hot soda purposes, since alcoholic 
extracts of coffee do not retain either the 
flavor or the aroma that the others do. 

Burnt Coffee.—Allow 3 teaspoonfuls of 
good coffee to each % pt. of water. 

weeten it rather more than ordinarily, 
and strain it into small cups. Pour a 
little brandy into each over a spoon, set 
fire to it, and when the spirit is partly 
consumed, the flame should be blown out, 
and the coffee drunk immediately. 

Roasting Coffee (a French recipe) .— 
Add, before roasting, to every 3 Ib. of 
coffee a piece of butter the size of a nut 
and a dessertspoonful of powdered sugar. 
It is then roasted in the usual manner, 
and a tin in a slack oven, or a frying pan 
over the fire, will serve, with cnre. A 
rotating coffee ronster is of course much 
better. The addition of the butter and 
sugar develops the flavor and aroma of 
the berry; the butter employed must, of 
course, be of the very best quality and 
must be used only in very small quan- 
tities. 

Nerving.—1.—In using from 14 to 1 oz. 
of extract, depending upon the strength of 
the extract and how strong a cup of coffee 
you desire, coffee may be served black or 
with half-hot milk or with a little sweet 
cream, allowing the customer to sweeten 
to taste. 

2.—One egg; extract of Mocha, 1 des- 
sertspoonful ; sweet cream, 1 teaspoonful ; 
syrup, 1 oz. Shake well, strain and add 
1 cupful hot soda and 1 teaspoonful 
whipped cream. 


Egg. ; ; 

1.—Break fresh egg into mixing glass 
and shake well without ice. Pour into 
bouillon cup % oz. of beef tea ex- 
tract. Draw hot water to fill cup and 
serve with 2 Graham crackers. 

2.—One-half to 1 oz. liquid extract of 
beef, 1 egg, salt and pepper to season, hot 
water to fill an 8-oz. mug. Stir the ex- 
tract, egg and seasoning together with a 
spoon to get well mixed; add the water, 
stirring briskly meanwhile. Then strain 
and serve. Or shake the egg and extract 
in a shaker, add the water and mix by 
pouring back and forth several times from 
shaker to mug. 

3.—One egg, 1 oz. beef tea extract, % 
spoonful dairy butter. Add several ounces 
hot soda and stir until the butter is dis- 
solved. Fill up with’ hot soda. 

4.—One egg, 1%4 oz. lime juice, 1 oz. 
lemon syrup, hot water enough to fill an 
8-oz. glass. Prepare like hot egg check- 
erberry. 

5.—lInto a 10-0z. glass squeeze the juice 
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of 14 of an orange, add 2 teaspoonfuls of 
powdered sugar and 1 egg. Shake thor- 
oughly, strain into a clean glass and fill 
with hot water as directed. 

6.—One oz. orangeade, 1 egg, % oz. 
cream, hot water to fill cup. Mix syrup, 
egg and cream in egg shaker; mix well 
and add the hot water. 

7.—One egg; lemon juice, about 3 tea- 
spoonfuls; soluble extract lemon, about 
10 drops; confectioner’s sugar, 3 large 
teaspoonfuls; prepared spice, small quan- 
tity; extract cognac, about 15 drops. 
Place these ingredients in a combination 
shaker and thoroughly shake; then strain 
through julep strainer into hot soda cup; 
to this add 2 large tablespoonfuls of 
whipped cream. T)raw hot water into 
side of cup and stir bottom only. 

8.—Break a fresh egg into a tumbler; 
add 3 dashes solution of acid phosphate, 
1% oz. of orange syrup, and shake thor- 
oughly; then add hot water slowly into 
the shaker, stirring briskly meanwhile. 
Strain carefully into mug and _ serve. 
Checkerberry may be used instead of or- 
ange syrup. 


Ginger. 

1.—Loaf sugar, 4 cubes; soluble extract 
ginger ale, 10 drops; soluble extract 
lemon, 10 drops; fruit acid, 10 drops; 1 
cupful hot soda. 

2.—Use 1 oz. ginger punch to a cup and 
fill with hot water, adding small piece 
crystallized ginger. 


Grape. 

1.—Grape juice, 1 oz.; lemon syrup, 44 
oz.; few drops sherry; hot water. 

2.—Grape juice, hot, is preferred by 
many and is very beneficial. It may be 
taken before meals and often in the place 
of a regular meal. Heat in porcelain, 
agate or glass—never in tin—using one- 
third water if desired. 


Kola. 


Take 1 oz. kola punch in 8-oz. cup and 
draw 6 oz. hot water into another mug; 
pour a little alcohol over the hot water 
and ignite. Mix by pouring from one cup 
to the other a few times. 


Lemonade. 


1.—One of the original drinks so often 
made but served poorly is hot lemonade. 
There are numeroifs ways of preparing 
hot lemonade—and if you are as particu- 
lar about making it good as you certainly 
are about your hot chocolate, there is no 
good reason why it won’t profit you for 
your trouble. To make it from the juice 
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of % a lemon: 1 teaspoonful powdered 
sugar; twist a small portion of lemon 
peel over the cup so as to get a flavor of 
the lemon; then fill cup with hot water 
and stir. 
Lime. 

1.—Lime juice, 1% oz.; lemon or ginger 
syrup, 1 oz.; hot water to fill. Lime juice 
with lemon or plain syrup or with sugar 
and hot water may be dispensed as “hot 
limeade.” 

2.—Lime juice, 1 oz.; strawberry juice, 
4 oz.; sugar, 1 spoonful. Fill up with 
hot water, stirring well. 


Malted Milk. 


1.—Malted milk, 1 tablespoonful; pep- 
per and salt or sugar; water, 8 oz. 

2.—Malted milk (in powder), 2 spoon- 
fuls; cream, 3 spoonfuls. Mix to a paste, 
fill with soda, serve celery salt. 

3.—Two tablespoonfuls of malted milk, 
hot water to fill. While adding the water 
stir the mixture with a spoon so as to 
make it smooth. Season with salt and 
pepper, or with celery salt, and serve with 
soda crackers. Some dispensers add a 
couple teaspoonfuls of cream. 

Egg.—Into a mixing glass draw 114 oz. 
of chocolate syrup; into this break an egg 
and add 1 oz. of sweet cream and 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of malted milk. Shake thor- 
oughly and strain into a clean 10-o0z. glass 
and fill with hot water. 

Chocolate.—Pour 1 oz. of hot chocolate 
syrup into a mug and 2 teaspoonfuls of 
malted milk; reduce to a smooth paste 
and fill with hot milk or hot water and a 
little cream. Top with whipped cream if 
desired. ‘This can be prepared by pouring 
finished cocoa over the powdered milk, 
but it is not the best way and it does not 
mix as well. Where powdered cocoa is 
used mix the two powders together dry, 
before adding your hot water. It is a 
good plan, if you use this method, to have 
the two already mixed for use. Use 1] 
part cocoa to 4 parts of malted milk and 
mix thoroughly. 

Coffee.—Pour % oz. of coffee extract 
into a cup in which you have previously 
prepared a plain malted milk without salt. 

f you use finished coffee then put the 
powder in the mug and fill with hot coffee 
instead of hot water and add a little 
sweet cream, topping with whipped cream 
if you desire. 


Mock Turtle Bouillon. 

Make an extract of mock turtle by tak- 
ing 2 oz. extract of beef, 2 oz. concen- 
trated chicken, 8 oz. of clam juice, 3 pt. 
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of hot water, 1 oz. tincture black pepper, 
3 dr. essence of celery, 1 dr. essence of 
orange peel. Mix and dissolve thoroughly. 
Tro dispense, take 2 oz. of the mock turtle 
extract and % oz. sweet cream. Stir 
while adding hot soda. Serve spices. 


Orange. 


Orange syrup, 1% oz.: hot water to 
fill. Make the syrup stronger than for 
cold soda. 


Oyster Broth. 


To 1 oz. oyster juice add a teaspoonful 
of cream, a little butter and season to 
taste. 


Phosphate. 


Cherry. —Prepare a syrup with 12 oz. 
of cherry juice, 1% Ib. of sugar and 6 oz. 
water. Dissolve the sugar in the juice 
and water. In serving put 1% oz. of the 
mixture in the mug and add 1 dr. of acid 
phosphate solution, filling the mug with 
hot water. If desired, the phosphate may 
be kept mixed with the syrup. 

Pepsin.—Liquid pepsin, 1 teaspoonful; 
liquid phosphate, 2 dashes; lemon syrup, 
1 oz.; hot water, 1 cupful. 


Pistachio. 


Pistachio or almond syrup, 1 oz.; 
cream syrup, 1 02z.; cream, % 0oz.3; rum 
or bitters, a dash. Fill with hot soda, 
stirring well. Serve cinnamon. 


Raspberryade. 


Raspberry vinegar syrup, 14 02z.; rasp- 
herry juice, 14 0z.; lime juice, 144 oz. Add 
hot water, stirring well. 


Sundaes. 


Cherry.—Over pineapple ice cream 
pour a ladleful of hot cherry syrup. 

Chocolate-—Rich hot chocolate syrup 
poured over a ladleful of plain or nut ice 
cream is very delicious. A few chopped 
nuts may be sprinkled over the top. 

Chocolate Sauce.—Chocolate or cocoa, 
114 Ib.; granulated sugar, 6 Ib.; water 
(distilled or pure), 3 pt.; extract vanilla, 
1% oz.: brandy. 2 oz.: extract almond, 
13 az. Dissolve cocoa and sugar in water, 
Strain while hot through cheese cloth; 
add vanilla and brandy. Keep in a chaf- 
ing dish or water bath, not too hot a fire, 
as it solidifies or gets too thick; add a 
little water. Serve hot over ice cream in 
sundae cup. 

Maple——Pour a ladleful of hot maple 
Syrup over vanilla ice cream, sprinkle 
ground hickory nuts over top. Serve with 
nabisco wafers. 
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Mint.—Over a ladleful of vanilla ice 
cream pour a heavy hot menthe syrup and 
place 3 créme de menthe cherries on top. 
_ Straswberry.—Over a service of vanilla 
ice cream a ladleful of hot crushed straw- 
berry. Do not let the strawberry reach a 
boiling degree, as it destroys the flavor. 


Tea. 


1.—How to Prepare Tea.—a.—In the 
best restaurants of the Chinese quarter 
in San Francisco tea is never made in a 
teapot, but each cup is brewed separately. 
The cup itself is different; it is a small 
bow] covered with a strainer and a lid. 
A tiny bundle of long tea leaves is placed 
in the strainer and the boiling water is 
poured over it. This first infusion is in- 
variably thrown away as being unfit to 
drink. This procedure has caused the 
leaves to swell, and when next the boil- 
ing water is poured on it filters through 
slowly and is allowed to steep for a few 
moments. When the strainer is removed 
the golden liquid that remains in the bowl 
ready for drinking, without milk or sugar, 
is as different from the tea ordinarily 
served as champagne is from ginger pop. 

b.—In order to make good tea it is nec- 
essary that the water should be quite 
boiling, but it must on no account be 
water that has boiled for some time or 
been previously boiled, cooled and then re- 
boiled. It is a good plan to empty the 
kettle and refill it with fresh cold water, 
and make the tea the moment it reaches 
boiling point. Soft water makes the best 
tea, and boiling softens the water, but 
after it has boiled for some time it again 
becomes hard. When water is very hard a 
tiny pinch of carbonate of soda may be 
put into the teapot with the tea, but it 
must be used very sparingly, otherwise it 
may impart a very unpleasant taste to 
the beverage. Tea is better made in an 
earthen than a metal pot. One good tea- 
spoonful of tea will be found sufficient for 
two small cups, if made with boiling 
water and allowed to stand 3 or 4 min- 
utes; longer than this it should never be 
allowed to stand. The delicate flavor of 
the tea may be preserved and injurious 
effects avoided by pouring the tea, after 
it has stood 3 or 4 minutes, into a clean 
teapot which has been previously heated. 

2.—By a new process the delicate 
aroma and flavor of the bloom tip orange 
Pekoe blend has been retained. To serve 
—Add a dessertspoonful and fill with 
boiling water, add lump of sugar and 
whipped cream. 

3.—Tea extract, 2 dr.; sugar, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls, or rock candy syrup, 1 oz.; add 
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cream if desired. Fill mug with hot soda 

and syrup. 
4.—Loaf sugar, 4 cubes; extract Oolong 

tea, 1 dessertspoonful; prepared milk, 1 
dessertspoonful; hot soda, 1  cupful; 
whipped cream, 1 tablespoonful. Hot 
babe may be used instead of the hot 
soda. 


Tomato. 


1.—Usua] amount of tomato extract, 
spoonful malted milk, little cream, hot 
water. 

2.—Take 14 to 1 teaspoonful of beef 
extract, or about 1 oz. of good liquid beef 
extract and 4 oz. of tomato catsup, with 
enough hot water to fill an 8-oz. mug. 
Season to taste. Another tomato beef 
bouillon is made by taking % oz. of beef 
extract, 144 oz. of tomato catsup and % 
oz. of cream. Stir while filling with hot 
water and serve with spices. 

3.—Pour 2 oz. of tomato soup into a 
cup, add \% oz. of sweet cream, fill with 
boiling water and season with salt, pep- 
per and celery salt. 

4.—Beef extract, 1%4 0z.; tomato bouil- 
lon extract, 1 oz. Fill cup with hot milk 
and serve with Graham wafers, salt and 
pepper. 


BEVERAGES FOR THE SICK 


Arrowroot.—Arrowroot, 1 dessertspoon- 
ful; castor sugar, 1 teaspoonful; milk or 
water, 144 pt. Mix the arrowroot smooth- 
ly with a little cold milk, boil the re- 
mainder and pour it on, stirring briskly 
ineanwhile. Return to the stewpan and 
boil for 5 minutes, stirring all the time. 
Add the sugar and serve. If preferred. 
an equal quantity of water may be sub- 
stituted for the milk. 

Barley Water.—1.—Barley, 2 table- 
spoonfuls; water, 2 qt.; sugar. 1 table- 
spoonful. Wash the barley well: put the 
barley and water into a saucepan and 
bring it to a boil; then boil very slowly 
for 2 hours, strain it, add sugar and let it 
cool. Barley water is very cooling and 
nourishing. The barley may afterward 
be used for a pudding or put into soup. 

2.—One tablespoonful of patent barley 
(flour), a pinch of salt, a little cold 
water, % pt. of boiling water (or milk), 
sugar or port to taste. Mix the barley 
well with cold water until a smooth paste, 
about the thickness of cream, is formed; 
then add % pt. of boiling water (or milk, 
which is preferable) ; put into an enam- 
eled saucepan, add sugar or wine to taste, 
simmer for 10 minutes, stirring all the 
time with a silver or wooden spoon. 


| (Sick, Drinks for) 


Bran Tca.—Bran, 2 tablespoonfuls- 
honey, 1 tablespoonful; gum arabic, y, 
oz.: water, 1 pt. Soil the bran in the 
water for 20 minutes. Add the gum ara- 
bic and honey, stir from time to time 
until dissolved and strain through muslin. 
A useful remedy for hoarseness and sore 
throat. 

Lemonade Preparation.—For the pro- 
duction of lemonade preparations for the 
sick the Pharmaccutische Rundschau 
gives the following recipes: 

1.—Strawberry Lemonade: Citric acid, 
G6; water, 100; sugar, 450; strawberry 
syrup, 600; cherry syrup, 800; claret, 
450; aromatic tincture, 15 drops. 

2.—Lemonade Powder: Sodium bicar- 
bonate, 65; tartaric acid, 60; sugar, 125; 
lemon oil, 12 drops. 

3.—Lemonade Juice: Sugar syrup, 
200; tartaric acid, 15; distilled water, 
100; lemon oil, 3; tincture of vanilla, 6 
drops. 

4.—J.emonade Lozenges: Tartaric acid, 
10; sugar, 30; gum arabic, 2; powdered 
starch, 0.5: lemon oil, 6 drops; tincture 
of vanilla, 25 drops, and sufficient diluted 
spirit of wine so that 30 lozenges can be 
made with it. 

Linsced Tca.—Whole linseed, 1 02.: 
licorice, % oz.; sugar candy, % oz.; the 
juice of 4% lemon; the finely cut rind of 
14 lemon; 1 pt. cold water. Wash and 
drain the linseed and simmer it with the 
water, licorice and lemon rind for about 
half an hour. Add the sugar candy, and 
when dissolved strain and stir in the 
lemon juice. 

Oatmeal.—Fine oatmeal. 1 tablespoon- 
ful; water, 1 pt., or milk and water 
mixed; sugar to taste; a pinch of salt. 
Mix the oatmeal with a little cold water. 
boil the remainder, pour in the blended 
oatmeal and stir until boiling. Simmer 
gently for half an hour, stirring fre- 
quently. Strain, add a pinch of salt and 
sweeten to taste. Nutmeg, ginger, butter 
or cream are frequently added when the 
gruel is intended as a remedy for a cold. 

Rice Water.—1. (Dr. Pavy).—Wash 
well 1 oz. of Carolina rice with cold 
water. Then macerate for 3 hours in 1 
qt. of water kept at tepid heat, and after- 
ward boil slowly for 1 hour and strain. 
May be flavored with lemon peel, cloves or 
other spice. This preparation is useful 
in dysentery, diarrhea, etc. 

2.—Take of rice 2 oz., let it be well 
washed and add to it 2 qt. water. Boil 
it for 1% hours and then add sugar and 
nutmeg as much as may be required. To 
be taken ad libitum. Rice, when boiled 
for a considerable time, assumes a gelati- 
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nous form, and, mixed with milk, is a 
very excellent diet for children. It pos- 
sesses, in some measure, a constipating 
property which may be increased by boil- 
ing the milk. 

Nago.—Fine sago, 1 dessertspoonful ; 
castor sugar, 1 dessertspoonful; boiling 
water, % pt.; port wine, 1 glass. Let 
the water be quite boiling in a stewpan, 
then sprinkle in the sago and boil gently 
until it is quite clear, stirring from time 
to time. Add the sugar and wine and 
serve, 

Toast Water.—Toast 1 crust of bread 
very brown and hard, but do not burn it, 
or it will impart a disagreeable flavor to 
the water. Put it into a jug, pour over 
it 1 pt. of cold water: let it soak for 1 
hour, then strain and use. 


CIDERS 


Haw to Make Good Cider and to Keep 
It.--In localities where the apple crop is 
abundant the preparation of cider for 
market is a profitable industry when in- 
telligently undertaken, and there are few 
heverages more palatable and less harm- 
ful than cider when properly prepared. 
Unfortunately there are few farmers who 
really know how to make good cider or 
how to care for and keep it when made. 

In the first place, apples not perfectly 
sound and well ripened are not fit for 
making cider. The russet is one of the 
best of apples for this purpose, but other 
and more commonly available varicties 
need not be slighted. 

To prevent bruising the fruit intended 
for the cider press should always be hand- 
picked. After sweating each apple should 
he wiped dry, examined, and any dam- 
aged or decayed frnit thrown out and 
used for making vinegar cider. 

In the grinding or pulping operation 
the seed is often crushed and is apt to 
taint the juice, so that despite the loss 
and extra time required it is always bet- 
ter to core the apples before grinding 
them, as the cider will not only taste and 
look better, but keep better. A cheap and 
handy coring machine is shown in Fig. 1. 
In this the coring tube, which may be of 
tin, free from iron rust, projects through 
gm common bench or table, and is sur- 
rounded by an ordinary furniture spring, 
P, which supports a piece of wood, A. 
This has a hole in the center of it, over 
and partly into which the apple is placed. 
The lever, D. on which the piece of wood. 
B, similar to A. but having an aperture 
only large enough to admit the coring 
tube, is loosely hung by side pins, is held 
im position by the spring, S. The opera- 
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tion of the machine will be readily un- 
derstood by referring to Fig. 2, in which 
it is shown in section. 

All ironwork about the mill or press 
(rings, rivets, etc.) should be tinned or 





Coring Machine and Filter 
CIDER MAKING 


coated with good asphaltum varnish, as 
the color and sometimes taste of the cider 
are apt to be affected by contact with the 
rusty metal. 

In pressing the pomace many of the 
best cider makers prefer to use hair cloth 
in place of straw between the layers, as it 
is more cleanly and does not affect the 
taste of or add anything to the expressed 
juice. 

As the cider runs from the press it 
should be filtered through a hair sieve 
into a clean wooden vessel capable of 
holding as much juice as can be extracted 
in one day. 

Under favorable conditions the fine 
pomace will rise to the surface in about 
24 hours—sometimes less—and in a short 
time grow very thick. Then it should be 
watched, and, when white bubbles begin 
to appear at the surface, the liquid should 
be drawn off slowly from a faucet placed 
about 3 inches from the bottom of the 
tank, so as not to disturb the lees. The 
liquid drawn off should be received in 
clean, sweet casks and must be watched. 
As soon as white bubbles of gas appear at 
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the bunghole, it must be drawn off 
(racked) into clean casks as before, and 
this racking repeated as often as neces- 
sary until the first fermentation is com- 
pletely at an end. Then the casks should 
be filled up with cider in every respect 
like that already contained in it and 
bunged up tight. Many cider makers add 
a gobletful of pure olive oil to the cider 
before finally putting in the bung and 
storing. 

If it is desired to keep cider perfectly 
sweet—and this is rarely the case—it 
should be filtered on coming from the 
press and then sulphured by the addition 
of about 14 oz. of calcium sulphite (sul- 
phite of lime) per gallon of cider and 
should be kept in small, tight, full bar- 
rels. The addition of a little sugar—say, 

4A \b. per gal.—improves the keeping 
qualities of tart cider. 

An easily constructed cider filter is 
shown in Fig. 3 and consists in a barrel 
provided with a tap near the bottom. The 
lower part is filled with dry wood chips 
covered with a piece of flannel. Over this 
a layer of clean rye straw is packed 
down, and then the barrel is filled with 
clean quartz sand, not too fine. 

When the first fermentation of cider 
has been checked and the liquid barreled 
it should be allowed to stand until it ac- 
quires the proper flavor. 

Much of the excellency of cider depends 
upon the temperature at which the fer- 
mentation is conducted. The casks con- 
taining the juice should be kept in a 
cellar, if possible, where the temperature 
does not exceed 50° F. When left ex- 
posed to the air, or kept in a warm place, 
much of the sugar is converted into vine- 
gar and the liquor becomes hard and 
rough. QOn the contrary, when the fer- 
mentation is conducted at a low tempera- 
ture, nearly the whole of the sugar is con- 
verted into alcohol and remains in the 
liquid instead of undergoing acetification. 
The change from alcohol to vinegar 
(acetous fermentation) goes on most rap- 
idly at a temperature of about 95° F., 
and at a lower temperature the action 
becomes slower, until at 46° F. no such 
change takes place. Independently of the 
difference in quality of fruit used, the 
respect of temperature is one of the chief 
causes of the superiority of the cider 
made by one person over that made by 
another in the same neighborhood. 

The more malic acid and less sugar 
present, the less the tendency to acetous 
fermentation ; hence it often happens that 
tart apples produce the best cider. But 
cider made from such apples can never 
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equal in quality that prepared qt a low 
temperature from fruit rich in sugar, 
which, if properly cared for, will keep 
good 20 years. 

When the first fermentation has sub- 
sided, and the liquor has developed the 
desired flavor in storage, it is drawn off 
into other barrels which have been thor- 
oughly cleansed and sulphured, either by 
burning in the bunghole a clean rag 
dipped in sulphur or, what is better, by 
thoroughly rinsing the inside with a solu- 
tion of bisulphite of calcium prepared by 
dissolving about 14 Ib. of the sulphite in 
1 gal. of water. 

The isinglass—6 oz. or more (in solu- 
tion) to the barrel—should be stirred in 
as soon as transferred, and then a sufii- 
cient quantity of preserving powder of 
bisulphite of lime (not sulphate or sul- 
phide), previously dissolved in a little of 
the cider, to entirely check fermentation. 
The quantity of this substance required 
rarely exceeds 14 oz. to the gallon of 
cider. A large excess must be avoided, as 
it is apt to injuriously affect the taste. 

Some makers sweeten their cider by 
additions, before fining, of sugar or glu- 
cose, the quantity of the former varying 
from % lb. to 1% Ib., while as a substi- 
tute about 3 times this quantity of glu- 
cose is required. Sweetened cider, when 
properly cared for, develops by aging a 
flnvor and sparkle resembling some cham- 
paeuee: Such ciders are best bottled when 

ned. 

Artificial.—The following, when prop- 
erly prepared, makes a passable substi- 
tute for cider and a very pleasant drink: 

Catechu, powdered, 3 parts; alum, pow- 
dered, 5 parts: honey, 640 parts; water, 
12.800 parts; yeast, 32 parts. 

Dissolve the catechu, alum and honey 
in the water, add the yeast and put in 
some warm place to ferment. Fermenta- 
tion should be carried on in the manner 
and under the precautions so frequently 
described in a drug paper (2¢e., the con- 
tainer should be filled to the square open- 
ing. made by sawing out 5 or 6 inches of 
the center of a stave, and the spume 
skimmed off daily as it arises). In cooler 
weather from 2 weeks to 18 days will be 
required for thorough fermentation. In 
warmer weather from 12 to 13 days will 
be sufficient. When fermentation is com- 
plete add the following solution: 

Oil of bitter almond, 1 part; oil of 
clover, 1 part; caramel, 32 parts; alcohol, 
192 parts. 

The alcohol may be replaced by twice 
its volume of Club House or other good 
Bourbon whisky. A much cheaper but 
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correspondingly poor substitute for the 
above may be made as follows: 

.—Twenty-five gal. of soft water, 2 lb. 
tartaric acid, 25 lb. brown sugar and 1 
pt. of yeast are allowed to stand in a 
warm place, in a clean cask with the bung 
out, for 24 hours. Then bung up the 
cask, after adding 3 gal. of whisky, and 
let stand for 48 hours, after which the 
liquor is ready for use. 

2—Tartariec acid, 2 parts; common 
brown sugar (‘‘New Orleans”), 25 parts; 
rain water, 200 parts; yeast, 1 part. Put 
into a clean keg or cask, with the bung 
out, and let stand in a warm place 24 
hours. Add 25 parts of rectified spirit of 
wine, bung tightly and let stand 48 hours, 
when it will be ready for use. The above 
is improved by adding to each gallon of 
spirit from 1 to 2 fi.dr. of apple essence 
(obtainable from dealers in bar supplies, 
or probably from any wholesaler). This 
gives it the apple aroma and flavor, 

3.— Artificial Cider.—Filtered water, 20 
gal.; moist sugar, 12 lb.; tartaric acid, 
\% Ib.; rectified alcohol, 3 pt.; elder and 
melilot flowers, of each 4 oz. 

When the fermentation is finished, it 
should be placed in a cool cellar and left 
to repose for 10 days, then fined with 
isinglass and bottle; the bottles should be 
kept lying down. 

_ Bottling Cider—To have good bottled 
cider, it is necessary first that care should 
be taken in its manufacture. Apples 
picked by hand and perfectly ripe and 
sound are essential to the best quality. 
They should lie some time after picking. 
They should then be sorted, their surface 
wiped dry, and all the rotten fruit re- 
jected. ‘The cider may then be made in 
the usual manner by grinding and press- 
ing. The cider should then be stored in 
a cool place to mature. After 3 or 4 
months it should be racked off carefully, 
and then fined by adding to each hogshead 
1 Ib. of isinglass finings. In 2 weeks 
from the time that the finings are added 
It should be again racked off, and if found 
sufficiently clear and sparkling it is ready 
for bottling: if not, it should be again 
fined and allowed to stand 2 weeks. Be- 
fore bottling, the bung should be left out 
of the casks for 10 or 12 hours to permit 
the escape of carbonic-acid gas. The cider 
may then be placed in bottles and the 
corks loosely placed in. The bottles 
should then be allowed to stand 24 hours. 

Nhe corks may then be driven in and 
wired down. If the corks are driven in 
and wired when the cider is first put into 
the bottles there will be great danger of 
breaking the bottles by the accumulating 
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pressure of the gas. All additions of 
flavoring materials are a decided damage 
to cider made from a fine quality of fruit, 
though they may impiove juice of a poor 
quality. If the directions here given be 
strictly followed, a delicious cider will be 
produced. 

Canning Cider.—Cider may be pre- 
served sweet for years by putting it up 
in air-tight cans, after the manner of 
preserving fruit. The liquor should be 
first settled and racked off from the 
dregs, but fermentation should not be al- 
lowed to commence before canning. 

Champagne Cider.—The following are 
some of the beverages found in the mar- 
ket under the name of “champagne cider” 
are made: 

1.—Cider (pure apple), 3 bbl.; glu- 
cose syrup (A), 4 gal.; wine spirit, 4 gal. 

The glucose is added to the cider, and 
after 12 days’ storage in a cool place the 
liquid is clarified with % gal. of fresh 
skimmed milk and 8 oz. of dissolved isin- 


glass. The spirit is then added and the 
Hsnee bottled on the fourth day after- 
ward. 


2.—Pale vinous cider, 1 hhd.; wine 
spirit, 3 gal.; glucose, about 30 Jb, 

The liquid is stored in casks in a cool 
place for about 1 month, when it is fined 
down with 2 qt. of skimmed milk and 
bottled. Much of this and similar prepa- 
rations are doubtless sold for genuine 
champagne. 

20 gal.: 


3.—Pineapple cider, 
spirit, 1 gal.; sugar 6 lb. 

Fine with 1 gal. of skimmed milk after 
2 weeks’ storage in wood and bottle. 

4.—Another Formula.—Good pale vin- 
ous cider, 1 hhd.; proof spirit, 3 gal.; 
honey or sugar, 14 lb. Mix well, and let 
them remain together in a moderately cool 
place for 1 month, then add orange flower 
water, 3 pt.. and in a few days fine it 
down with skimmed milk, 1% gal. A simi- 
lar article, bottled in champagne bottles, 
silvered and labeled, is said to be some- 
times sold for champagne. 

5.—Another Formula.—To every 8 gal. 
of sweet, still cider add 2 pt. of strained 
honey, or, in its absence, 2 lb. of sugar. 
Stir well, bung the cask and let stand for 
8 days. Add 5 fl.oz. of skimmed milk or 
1-3 oz. of dissolved isinglass and imme- 
oa Poe 2% pt. of diluted alco- 
hol. t stand for 4 days, bunging up the 


wine 


cask tightly. 

6.—Good pale cider, 100 gal.:; alcohol, 
3 gal.; sugar or honey, 24 lb. Mix them. 
If sugar be employed, dissolve it in a part 
of the cider and add the solution to the 
remainder. Let the mixture stand during 
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2 weeks in a moderately cool place, tak- 
ing care that fermentation does not begin. 
Finally take out a few gallons, mix them 
intimately with a fev gallons of skimmed 
milk and incorporate the mixture thor- 
oughly with the contents of the cask. Af- 
ter clarification bottle the clear liquid and 
secure the corks. Keep the bottles on 
their sides or standing top down in a mod- 
erately cool place. 

Cheap Cider.—Mix well together 10 
gal. cold water, 7% Ib. brown sugar, 4 
lb. tartaric acid, add the juice expressed 
from 2 or 3 Ib. dried sour apples, boiled. 

Working Formula for Cherry and 
Pineapple Cider or Wine—A_ general 
working formula for making fruit wines 
is about as follows: Ripe selected fruil, 
2 parts; granulated sugar, 1 part; water, 
1% parts; alcohol, pure (cologne spirit), 
sufficient. 

The fruit, perfectly ripe and = sound, 
free from decayed parts and extraneous 
matter, is crushed and = placed in an 
enrthen or wooden open vessel or tub, the 
water added and well beaten together, 
then allowed to stand for 48 hours, with 
occasional — stirring, after which, by 
means of a press or a coarsely meshed 
cloth strainer, the liquid portion is sep- 
arated from the mass or pulp. To the 
expressed liquid is added the sugar, and, 
when dissolved, pluce in a container of 
such eapacity as nearly to fill the same. 
An old wine, brandy or whisky package, 
when free from mustiness, is preferable to 
a new one or one that has never been 
used, as these frequently impart an ob- 
jectionable woody taste to the finished 
product. TWowever, when such wine or 
liquor packnges are not obtainable, the 
new containers should be first filled with 
water, allowed to soak for a day or two, 
then emptied and well sulphured by burn- 
ing sulphur in the same. ‘The expressed 
juice is then placed in the barrel and al- 
lowed to ferment, the rapidity of the fer- 
mentation depending largely upon the 
maintenance of the proper tempernture 
(which is from 78 to 80° F.) and, if 
favorable, 4 or 5 days will suffice. It is 
then racked off into a clean barrel. filling 
nearly up to the bung-hole, leaving the 
same open and from day to day adding 
small portions of the alcohol, so that 1 
gal. of the spirit is used to 50 gal. of 
finished product. When the last of the 
spirit has been added, drive in the bung 
and allow to mature, and when it has 
become clear and bright it may be drawn 
off in bottles. 

In making cherry wine some of the 
seeds should be crushed, as they aid in 
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imparting the delicacy of taste and flavor 
of the fruit. 

To Clear Cider.—Ground horseradish, 
4 pts.; nearly 1 Ib. of thick gray filter- 
ing paper to the barrel; shake or stir 
unti] the paper has separated into small 
shreds. Let it stand 24 hours, then draw 
off the cider by means of a siphon or 
stoncock. 

To Improve Cider—Cider, 1 hhd.; 
rum, weak flavored, 2 gal.; alum, dis- 
solved, 1 Ib.; honey or coarse sugar, 15 
Ib.; sugar coloring, q. s.: bitter almonds, 
% |b.; cloves, 14 Ib.; mix, and after 3 or 
4 days fine down with isinglass. For 
champagne cider omit the coloring and 
fine with 2 qt. milk; this will render it 
very pale. 

Orange Cider (Orange Winc).—Many 
of the preparations sold under this name 
are not really orange ciders, but are vary- 
ing mixtures of uncertain composition, 
possibly flavored with orange. The fol- 
lowing sre made by the use of oranges: 

1.—Sugar, & av.Jb.; water, 2°35 gal.; 
oranges, 15. Dissolve the sugar in the 
water by the aid of a gentle heat, ex- 
press the oranges, add the juice and rinds 
to the syrup, put the mixture into a cask, 
keep the whole in a warm place for 3 or 
4 days, stirring frequently, then close the 
cask, set aside in a cool cellar and draw 
off the clear liquid. 

2.—Express the juice from sweet or- 
anges, add water equal to the volume of 
juice obtained and macerate the expressed 
oranges with the juice and water for 
about 12 hours. For each gal. of juice 
add 1 Ib. of granulated sugar, grape sugar 
or glucose; put the whole into a suitable 
vessel, covering to exclude the dust, place 
in a warm location until fermentation is 
completed, draw off the clear liquid and 
preserve in well-stoppered stout bottles in 
a cool place. 

3.—Orange wine suitable for “soda” 
purposes may be prepared by mixing 3 
fl.oz. of orange essence with 13 fl.oz. of 
sweet catawba or other mild wine. Some 
syrup may be added to this if desired. 

How to Preserve Cider.—A pure, sweet 
cider is only obtainable from clean, sound 
fruit, and the fruit should therefore be 
carefully examined and wiped _ before 
grinding. 

In the press, use hair cloth or gunny in 
place of straw. As the cider runs from 
the press, let it pass through a hair sieve 
into a large open vessel that will hold as 
much juice as can be expressed in one 
day. In one day, or sometimes less, the 
pomace will rise to the top and in a short 
time grow very thick. When little white 
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bubbles break through it, draw off the 
liquid through a very small spigot placed 
about 3 in. from the bottom, so that the 
lees may be left behind. The cider must 
be drawn off into very clean, sweet casks, 
preferably fresh liquor casks, and closely 
watched. The moment the white bubbles, 
before mentioned, are perceived rising at 
the bunghole, rack it again. It is usually 
necessary to repeat this three times. 
Then fill up the cask with cider in every 
respect like that originally contained in it, 
add a tumbler of warm, sweet oil, and 
bung up tight. For very fine cider it is 
customary to add at this stage of the 
process about 1% Ib. of glucose (starch 
sugar) or oa smaller portion of white 
sugar. The cask should then be allowed 
to remain in a cool place until the cider 
has acquired the desired flavor. In the 
meantime clean barrels for its reception 
should be prepared as follows: Some 
clean strips of rags are dipped in melted 
sulphur, lighted and burned in the bung- 
hole and the bung laid loosely on the end 
of the rag so as to retain the sulphur 
vapor within the barrel. Then tie up %4 
Ib, of mustard seed in a coarse muslin 
hag and put it in the barrel, fill the barrel 
with cider, add about % Ib. of isinglass 
or fine gelatine dissolved in hot water. 

This is the old-fashioned way, and will 
keep cider in the same condition as when 
i. went into the barrel, if kept in a cool 
place, for a year. 

Professional cider makers are now 
using calcium sulphite (sulphite of lime) 
instend of mustard and sulphur vapor. It 
is much more convenient and effectual. 
To use it, it is simply requisite to add 1% 
to 14 oz. of the sulphite to each gallon of 
cider in the cask, first mixing the powder 
in about a quart of the cider, then pour- 
ing it back into the cask and giving the 
latter a thorough shaking or rolling. 
After standing bunged several days to al- 
low the sulphite to exert its full action, it 
may be bottled off. 

The sulphite of lime (which should not 
he mistaken for the sulphate of lime) is 
a commercial article, costing about 40 
cents a Ib. by the barrel. It will preserve 
the sweetness of the cider perfectly, but 
unless care is taken not to add too much 
of it, it will impart a slight sulphurous 
taste to the cider. The bottles and corks 
used should be perfectly clean, and the 
corks wired down. 

A little cinnamon, wintergreen or sas- 
safras, etc., is often added to sweet cider 
in the bottle, together with a dram or so 
of bicarbonate of soda _at the moment of 
driving the stopper. This helps to neu- 
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tralize the acids and renders the liquid 
effervescent when unstoppered, but if used 
in excess it may prejudicially affect the 
taste, 

To Keep Cidcr.—1.—Place in each bar- 
rel immediately on making, mustard, 4 
ser salt, 1 oz.; ground chalk, 1 oz. Shake 
we e 

2.—Mustard seed, 1 0z.; allspice, 1 oz. ; 
olive oil, 44 pt.; aleohol, ™% pt. 

Cider Preservative, Bismuth as a—mTu. 
Defour and Daniel tind that the addition 
of 10 grams of bismuth subnitrate to each 
hectoliter of cider prevents, or materially 
retards, the hardening of the beverage on 
exposure to air during use from casks; 
not only so, but the presence of the bis- 
muth salt renders alcoholic fermentation 
more complete. 

T'o Keep Cider Sieect.—When the cider 
has reached the flavor required add 1 to 2 
tumblerfuls of grated horseradish to each 
barrel of cider. 

Quince Cider. —Take a quantity of ripe 
quinces, cut into quarters, and with the 
pips, ete., removed. Boil these in a cop- 
per with double their weight of water; 
when boiled to perfect softness pour the 
must into a vat. To this add, for every 
50 pt. of must, 2 Ib. of sugar and ¥% Ib. 
of yeast, diluted in a sufficiency of hot 
water. Mix the whole well together and 
allow to ferment. Then strain and bottle. 

Raisin Cider—This is made in a similar 
way to raisin wine, but without employ- 
ing sugar, and with only 2 Ib. of raisins 
to the gallon, or even more, of water. It 
is usually fit for bottling in 10 days and 
in a week longer is ready for use. 

Sparkling Cider—Sparkling cider is a 
brilliant, refreshing and very agreeable 
beverage, which will keep for a long time, 
and, by some connoisseurs, is preferred to 
champagne. VPure ciders are very rich in 
sugar, and they often yield a great deal 
of aleohol which quickly flies to the head 
of the consumer, as grape champagne 
does. Those who require a good, health- 
ful, refreshing drink should always use 
the milder ciders. 

In making Normandy cider, which is 
the most sparkling, the cider is allowed to 
stand for 3, 4, 5 or 6 weeks, during 
which fermentation proceeds. The time 
varies, according to the nature of the 
apples and also to the temperature of the 
store. When it is very warm the first 
fermentation is usually completed in 7 
days. Before bottling, the liquid must be 
fined, and this is best performed with 
catechu dissolved in cold cider; 60 grams 
catechu per hectoliter of cider is sufficient. 
This is well rummaged up in the vats 
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with a stick and then the cider is left to 
settle for a few days. "The cider at this 
stage is still sweet, and it is a point of 
considerable nicety not to carry the first 
fermentation too far. Very strong bottles 
should obviously be employed, such, for 
example, as champagne bottles, and the 
corks should be wired down. The bottles 
should not be quite filled, so as to allow 
more freedom for the carbonic-acid gas 
which forms. 

When the bottles have been filled, 
corked and wired down, they should be 
placed in a good cellar, which should be 
dry, or else the cider will taste of the 
cork, The bottles should not be laid for 4 
or 5 weeks, or breakage will ensue. When 
they are being laid they should be placed 
on laths of wood or on dry sand; they 
should never be stowed on cold or damp 
floors. 

Some makers of Normandy ‘“cham- 
pagne” have recourse to various dodges 
in order to increase the ‘“gasiness” of 
their wares, especially if these latter are 
of poor quality; but these can generally 
be recognized. A fine bouquet is given to 
the best ciders by pouring into each bottle, 
before filling it with cider, a small liquor 
glass of good cognac, but some bottlers 
content themselves with adding a little 
cider brandy to the liquor about a week 
before bottling off. Should the cider be 
relatively poor in sugar, or should it have 
been fermented too far, then about 10 to 
12 grams of powdered loaf sugar is added 
to each little bottle, or else a measure of 
pagar candy syrup, before pouring in the 
cider. 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


Alcohol Dilution. 

To make the below mentioned strengths 
ef alcohol, the ordinary strong alcohol 
should be mixed with water, as follows: 
85% alcohol equals 17 vol. of alcohol plus 
2 of water; 80% alcohol equals 16 vol. of 
alcoho] plus 3 of water; 75% alcohol 
equals 15 vol. of alcohol plus 4 of water; 
10% alcohol equals 14 vol. of alcohol plus 
5 of water: 65% alcohol equals 13 vol. 
of alcohol plus 6 of water; 60% alcohol 
equals 12 vol. of alcohol plus 7 of water; 
59% alcohol equals 11 vol. of alcohol 
plus 8 of water: 50% alcohol equals 10 
vol. of alcohol plus 9 of water; 45% alco- 
hol equals 9 vol. of alcohol plus 10 of 
water; 40% alcohol equals 8 vol. of alco- 
hol plus 11 of water; 35% alcohol equals 
7 vol. of aleohol plus 12 of water; 30% 
alcohol equals 6 vol. of alcohol plus 13 
of water; 25% alcohol equals 5 vol. of 


(Bead for Liquors) 





alcohol plus 14 of water; 20% alcohol 
equals 4 vol. of alcohol plus 15 of water; 
15% alcohol equals 3 vol. of alcohol plus 
16 of water; 10% alcohol equals 2 vol. 
of alcohol plus 17 of water; 5% alcohol 
equals 1 vol. of alcohol plus 18 of water. 
Alcoholic Percentage of Liquors. 

From a contribution to “The Liquor 
Problem” by Dr. John S. Billings the 
following figures are taken: 


Per cent. Alcohol. 
ae Range. 


American lager beer...... 








Vienna lager beer...... -. 47 3-h 
Munich lager heer...... - 48 3-5 
English ale and porter.... 5.0 3-7 
Hard cider.......... seta 5.0 4-8 
American champagne..... 8&0 6-10 
French claret...........2. 8.0 6-12 
German Rhine wines, Mo- 

selle, ete... cc.ccccccee 8. G-12 
American red wine. esecvne 9.0 6-12 
Champagne ...... saecece. 20,0 8-11 
French white wine...... - 10.3 9-12 
Sweet catawba....cccceee 12.00 10-15 
Madeira ....cccccccceeees 14 15-16 
Sherry eeveveeevn ee eevneeene 17.5 16-20 
Gin @eeeeeeoeoseeseeeeseesveeeses 30.0 20-40 
Chartreuse ......ccecee0- 32.0 
Whisky, American common 35.0 25-43 
Whisky, Scotch, Irish.... 40.0 36-43 
Whisky, American best... 43.0 41-48 
Brandy ...cccccccccceee 441.0 40-50 
Absinthe ...ccccescceveee DLO 

um esevsevuaeeoeoevuaeoeoeeeeseeses 8 60.0 40-80 


These percentages are by weight; by 
volume they would, of course, be consid- 
erably larger. For instance, a whisky 
whose alcoholic strength in the above 
table would be represented by 37 would, 
in a table by volume, be represented by 


Bead for Liquors. 


1.—Oil of vitriol, 2 oz.; sweet oil, 1 
oz.; mixed in a glass bottle. One drop 
for 1 qt. of liquor. 

2.—Sweet almond oil, 1 fl.oz.; sulphu- 
ric acid, concentrated, 1 fl.oz; lump 
sugar, crushed, 1 0z.; alcohol, sufficient. 

Triturate the oil and acid very care- 
fully together in a glass, Wedgwood or 
porcelain mortar, or other suitable vessel ; 
add by degrees the sugar, continue trit- 
uration until the mixture becomes pasty, 
and then gradually add enough alcohol 
to render the whole perfectly fluid. Trans- 
fer to a quart bottle and wash out the 
mortar twice, or oftener, with strong 
alcohol, until about 20 fl.oz. in all of the 
latter have been used, the washings to 
be added to the mixture in the bottle. 
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Cautiously agitate the bottle, loosely 
corked, until admixture appears com- 
plete, and set aside in a cool place. This 
quantity of “oil” is supposed to be suffi- 
cient for 100 gal. of liquor, but is more 
commonly used for about 80 or 85 gal. 
The liquor treated with this “oil” is usu- 
ally allowed to become clearer by simple 
repose. 

3.—Soapwort, coarsely ground, 13 oz.; 
diluted alcohol, enough to make 1 gal. 

Extract the soapwort by maceration 
or percolation. 

This is also intended for 80 gal. of 
liquor, preferably adding to the latter 14 
gal. of simple syrup. 

The ingredients of the above formu- 
las, according to the “Manual of Bev- 
erages,” are not injurious—not, at least, 
in the quantities required for “beading.” 
It is said that beyond a certain degree 
of dilution of the liquor with water, these 
preparations fail to produce the intended 
effect. The addition of sugar or syrup 
increases their efficacy. 

4.—Sulphurie acid, 2 vol.; sweet oil, 
1 vol. Mix carefully in a glass bottle; 
use 1 drop for 1 qt. of liquor. 


ESSENCES FOR ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGES 

Bishop.—To be prepared from: Fresh 
green peel of unripe oranges, 60 grams; 
Curacoa orange peel, 180 grams; Malaga 
orange peel, 90 grams; Ceylon cinnamon, 
2 grams; cloves, 1.5 grams; vanilla, 11 
grams; orange flowers oil, 4 drops; spirit 
of wine, 1,500 grams ; Hungarian wine, 720 
grams. A dark brown tincture of pleas- 
ant taste and smell. 

Bourbon.—St. John’s bread, 5 grams; 
bruised licorice root, 5 grams; bruised 
orris root, 1 gram; sodium chloride, 2 
grams; spirit nitrous ether, 2 grams; 
spirit Juniper, 10 grams; alcohol, 400 
grams; hot water, 600 grams; acetic 
ether, 3 drops. Mix the ingredients and 
allow them to remain in a well covered 
vessel for twenty-four hours; then filter. 

Brandy.—Oil of prunes, 2 oz.: butyric 
ether, 1 dr.; oil of cognac, 4 dr.; wine 
ether, 1 0z.; alcohol, 4 oz. 

Cherry Wine.—Essence cherry, 8 oz. 
essence almonds, 2 dr.; vanillin, 4 gr. 
salicylic acid, 20 gr.; tartaric acid, 2 oz. 
cochineal coloring, 1 oz.; caramel, 1 oz.; 
water, 1 oz.; syrup, enough to make, 16 
oz Prepare as above directed. 

Claret Wine.—Enanthic ether, 4 oz.; 
nitrous ether, 1 oz.; acetic ether, 5 oz.; 
wine ether, 2 oz.; rectified spirit, 4 oz. 

Cognac.—Cognac oil, 1 part; ethyl ace- 


o@ee we o8 
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tate, 10 parts; extract raisins, 10 parts; 
alcohol, 100 parts. 

Currant Wine, Black.—Essence black 
currant, 8 oz.; vanillin, 4 gr.; gingerin, 
5 gr.; tartaric acid, 21% oz.; caramel, 2 
oz; salicylic acid, 10 gr.; water, 3 oz.; 
syrup, enough to make, 16 oz. Triturate 
the salicylic acid, vanillin and gingerin 
with the essence gradually added. Dis- 
solve the tartaric acid in the water, add 
the caramel and the essence mixture and 
then add the syrup. 

Gin.—Oil juniper, 1 0z.; oil nutmeg, 
1 dr.; oil caraway, 6 minims; fusel oil, 
10 minims; rectified spirit, 16 oz. 

Cabinet Punch.—1.—Arrack, 3 pt.3 al- 
cohol, 114 pt.: peel of three apples; juice 
of three apples; rum, 1 pt.; simple syrup, 
2 pt. Burnt sugar coloring, a sufficient 
quantity. Digest the apple peel in the 
arrack, and for three days express and 
filter, and to this add the remaining in- 
gredients. 

2.—Arrack, 48 fl.oz.; cologne spirit, 24 
fl.oz.; rum (West India), 16 fl.oz. ; syrup, 
32 fl.oz.; caramel, to color; peel and juice 
of three apples. Digest the apple peel 
for three days in the arrack; express, 
then add the other ingredients. 

Madcira Wine.—Nitrous ether, 1 0z.; 
enanthic ether, 4 0z.; cocinic ether, 2 oz. ; 
wine ether, 1 0z.; tincture vanilla, 4 oz.; 
rectified spirit to 1 pt. 

May Wine.—1—Cumarin, 1 gram; 
tannic acid, 50 grams; oil bitter orange, 
5 grams; oil sweet orange, 5 grams; 68% 
alcoho), 940 grams. 

2.—Galium verun, fresh, 1,000 grams; 
orange peel, fresh (using the yellow part 
only), 15 grams; Tonka beans, 10; §0% 
alcohol, 1,200 grams. Macerate for 24 
hours, then express and filter. 

Port Wine.—1.—Acetic ether, 6 fi.dr. ; 
grape essence, 3 fl.oz.; vanilla extract, 3 
fi.oz.; raspberry essence, 6 fl.oz.; tincture 
kino, 3 fl.oz. The grape essence may be 
made as_ follows: Enanthic ether, 1 
fl.oz.; formic ether, 1 fi.dr.; acetic alde- 
hyde, 1 fi.dr.; grape juice, 4 fl.oz.; glycer- 
ine, 2 fl.oz.; alcohol, deodorized, to make 

t. 

—Acetic ether, 1 oz.; essence of 
grape, 4 oz.; essence of vanilla, 4 oz.; 
Beare of kino, 4 oz.; essence raspberry, 

oz. 

3.—Butyric ether, 2 0z.; acetic ether, 
1 oz.; amyl] acetate, 1144 dr.; essence va- 
nilla, 14% oz.; tincture orris, 2 0z.; rec- 
tified spirit to 1 pt. 

Punch Essence.—1.—Rum, 2 gt.; citric 
acid solution, 1 fl.oz.; essence of lemon, 
soluble, 144 oz.; tincture vanilla, 1 fl.oz. ; 
tincture cinnamon, 114 dr.; 95° alcohol, 
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1 to 2 pt.; add 2 qt. syrup; the alcohol 
may be left out. 

2.—Rum, 1 pt.; cognac, % pt.; citric 
acid solution, 4 to 0z.; essence of 
lemon, soluble, lo gr.3 syrup, 1 pt.; mix. 

Royal Punch.—Arrack, 20 fl.oz; rum 
(West India), 20 fl.oz. ; cologne spirit, 40 
fl.oz.; claret, 16 fl.oz.; black cherry juice, 
16 fl.oz.3; raspberry juice, 3 fl.oz; syrup, 
SO fl.oz.: citric acid, 195 gr.; tincture 
vanilla, 8 gtt.; oil lemon, 6 gtt.; oil rose, 
1 gtt. Caramel] may be added to enhance 
the color. Some will prefer to substi- 
tute arrack for the Jamaica rum. Grated 
lemon rind is preferable to the oil. 

Raspberry.—Amyl] butyrate, 1% fi.dr. ; 
amyl] acetate, 12 fl.dr.; acetic ether, 14% 
fldr.; tartaric acid, J80 gr.; glycerine, 
6 fi.dr.; tincture orris, 2 fl.oz.; deodorized 
alcohol, to make 16 fl.oz.; solution car- 
mine, sufficient. 

Rum.—1.—HEthyl butyrate, 16 parts; 
ethyl acetate, 8 parts; tincture vanilla, 
1 part; tincture orris, 3 parts; oil birch, 
sufficient; aleohol, 200 parts. Two pints 
or more are used to 25 gallons of diluted 
alcohol, together with some sugar color- 
ing. It is suid that the addition of some 
prune juice improves the product. 

2.—Acetic ether, 220 grams; nitrous 
ether, 70 grams; oil birch tar, 10 grams; 
lampblack, 200 grams; nut = galls, pow- 
dered, 1,000 grams; caramel], 1,000-1,500 
grams; add to 95% alcohol, 100 qt. Al- 
low to stand for three months, then fill 
clear into casks. 

Sherry.—1.— Spirit nitrous ether, 15 
mae enanthic ether, 1 oz. ; tincture orange, 

OZ. 

2.—Enanthie ether, 1 oz.; nitrous 
ether, 2 oz.: rectified spirit to 1 pt. 

Whisky.—KEthy] acetate, 250 parts; 
ethyl nitrate, 200 parts; oil caraway, 1 
part; oil anise, 1 part: oil juniper, 2 
parts; alcohol, 1,000 parts; sugar color- 
ing, sufficient. 

Caution. — Liquors made _ artificially 
must not be misbranded. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should be consulted 
as to products made artificially. The 
penalties against misbranding are very 
severe, and are strictly enforced. 


LIQUORS (LIQUETRS) AND CORD- 
IALS 


Many of the following receipts for li- 
queurs and cordials come from the Breww- 
er and Distiller. by J. Gardner, F.C.S., 
but the majority of the receipts were 
specially translated from the French, and 
are copyrighted by Munn & Co. 

Liguors and cordials are stimulating 
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beverages, formed of weak spirit, saro- 
matized and sweetened. The manufac- 
ture of liqueurs constitutes the trade of 
the compounder, rectifier or liqueurist. 

The materials employed in the prepa- 
ration of liquors or cordials are rain or 
distilled water, white sugar, clean flavor- 
less spirit, and flavoring ingredients. To 
these may he added the substances em- 
ployed as finings, when artificial clarifica- 
tion is had recourse to. 

The utensils and apparatus required 
in the business are those ordinarily found 
in the wine and spirit cellar. together 
with a copper still, furnished with a pew- 
ter head and ai pewter worm or con- 
denser, when the method by distillation 
is pursued. A barrel, bogshead, or rum 
puncheon, sawn in two, or simply un- 
headed, as the case may demand, forms 
an excellent vessel for the solution of 
the sugar; and two or three fluted fun- 
nels, with some good white flannel, will 
occasionally be found useful for filtering 
the aromatic essences used for flavoring. 
Great eare is taken to insure the whole 
of the utensils, ete., being perfectly clean, 
sweet, and well seasoned, in order that 
they may neither stain nor flavor the sub- 
stances placed in contact with them. 

French liqueurists distinguish their li- 
queurs as “eaux” and “extraits,’’ or li- 
queurs which, though sweetened, are en- 
tirely devoid of visvidity ; and- “baumes,”’ 
“crémes,” and “huiles,” which contain 
sufficient sugar to impart to them a syr- 
upy consistency ; usually “crémes” contain 
less aleohol than “huiles.” 

The French ndmes are retained in the 
receipts. Where it is not possible to 
make the liquors by distillation, the re- 
ceipts which say by essences should be 
chosen. O.p. means over proof, u.p. 
means under proof. (See Alcohol.) The 
abbreviations of the metric system should 
not be forgotten: 1]. = liter, gr. = gram, 
k. = kilogram. It should be remem- 
bered the art of the liquorist can only be 
obtained by long practice; still, with or- 
dinary care, very good results can be ob- 


tained. Do not get the liquors too aro- 
matic. This is the fault of most ama- 
teurs. All liquors should be bottled, and 


labeled with neat labels, and the top 
sealed with wax or tinfoil. 


Absinthe. 


_1—From the tops of Absinthium me- 
jus, 4 Ilb.3 tops of Absinthium minus, 
2 Ib.; angelica root, Calamus aro- 
maticus, Chinese aniseed, and leaves 
of dittany of Crete, of each 15 gr.; bran- 
dy or spirit at 12 u.p., 4 gal.; macerate 
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for ten days, then add water, 1 gal.; dis- 
til 4 gal. by a gentle heat, and dissolve 
in the distilled spirit crushed white sugar, 
2 Ib. 

2.—Spirit of wormwood, 172 parts; 
best sugar, 125 parts; orange flower 
water, 134% parts; water, 125 parts. Dis- 
sulve the sugur in the water, and then 
add the orange flower water; thoroughly 
mix in the syrup the white of one egg. 
Next add the wormwood spirit, and heat 
the mixture very gently over a water 
bath, so as just to coagulate the albumen; 
immediately remove the liquid from the 
fire and filter. 


Absinthe, Créme de (by Essences). 

Essence absinthe, 0.60 gram; essence of 
English mint, 0.60 gram ; essence of anise, 
3 grams; essence of fennel, 0.80 gram ; 
alcohol, etc., same as Chartreuse. 


Ananas, Créme de. 


Bananas, 800 grams; alcohol, 4 1. Crust 
and infuse the bananas for a week in 
aleohol, then pass the liqueur through 
a silk strainer, pour melted sugar into 
2.20 1. of water, add 0.050 1. of an infu- 
sion of vanilla. Color yellow with cara- 
mel. 


Aniseed Cordial. 


1—From aniseed, 2 oz., or essential oil, 
1% dr., and sugar. 3 Ib. per gal. It 
should not be weaker than about 45 u.p., 
as at lower strengths it is impossible 
to produce a full-flavored article with- 
out its being milky, or liable to become 
so. 


Anisette (by Essences). 

1.—Ess. Chinese (star) anise, 7 grams; 
ess, anise, 2 grams; ess. of fennel, 0.80 
gram; ess. of coriander, 0.10 gram; ess. 
of sassafras, 0.60 gram; extract of orris, 
G grams; extract of ambergris, 0.80 
gram; alcohol, etc., same as Chartreuse. 

~.—Chinese anise, 5 grams; essence 
anise, 2 grams; essence of fennel, 0.60 
gram; essence of coriander, 0.10 gram; 
essence of sassafras, 0.40 gram; extract 
of orris, 4 grams; extract of ambergris, 
0.60 gram; alcohol, 85°, 3.20 1.3; water, 
3.90 1.; sugar, 4.375 k. 

_3.—Anisette de Bordeaur.—a.—For- 
elgn.—Aniseed, 4 oz.; coriander and sweet 
fennel seeds, bruised, of each 1 oz.; rec- 
tified spirit, 44 gal.; water, 3 qt.; macer- 
ate for five or six days, then draw over 
@ pt., and add of lump sugar 2% Jb. 

_.b.—English.—Oil of aniseed, 15 drops; 
oil of cassia and caraway, of each 6 
drops; rub them with a little sugar, and 
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then dissolve in spirit 45 u.p., 3 qt., by 
well shaking them_ together; filter, if 
necessary, and dissolve in the clear liquid 
11% Ib. of sugar. 


Arrack. 


A spirituous liquor procured by distil- 
lation from palm wine, or a fermented 
infusion of rice. It is imported from the 
East Indies, and much used to make 
punch. When sliced pineapples are placed 
in arrack, and the spirit kept for some 
time, it acquires a most delicious flavor, 
and is thought to be unrivaled for mak- 
ing nectarial punch. 


Benedictine. 


Cloves, 2 grams; nutmegs, 2 grams; 
cinnamon, 3 grams; balm, peppermint, 
freshly gathered angelica and genepi of 
the Alps, 25 grams; calamus, 15 grams; 
cardamom (small), 50 grams; arnica flow- 
ers, 8 grams. Break and crush the ma- 
terials, nnd macerate for 2 days in 4 1. of 
alcohol at 85°. Distil after having add- 
ed 3 1. of water and draw out 4 1., after 
which add a cold syrup made with 4 k. 
of sugar and 2 |. of water. Bring up 
to 10 1., color, and filter. 


Bitters. 


Bitters are considered as tonic and 
stomachic, and to improve the appetite 
when taken in moderation. The best time 
is early in the morning, or an hour be- 
fore meals. An excessive use of bitters 
tends to weaken the stomach. They 
should not be taken for a longer period 
than a fortnight at one time, allowing a 
similar period to elapse before again hav- 
ing recourse to them. 

Angostura.—1.—Gentian root, 4 0z.; 
calisaya bark, Canada snake root, Vir- 
ginia snake root, licorice root, yellow 
bark, allspice, dandelion root and Angos- 
tura bark, of each 10 oz.; cardamom 
seeds, 6G oz.; balsam of tolu, orangetis, 
Turkey rhubarb and galangal, of each, 4 
oz.; orange peel, 1 Ib.; alkanet root, 1 Ib.; 
caraway seed, 144 oz.; cinnamon, 114 0z.; 
cloves, 1% oz.; nutmegs, coriander seed, 
catechu and wormwood, of each, 2 oz.; 
mace, 1 oz.; red sanders wood, 114 lb.; 
turmeric, 8 oz. Pound these ingredients 
and steep them for fifteen days in 50 gal. 
proof spirit; before filtering add 30 lb. 
honey. 

2.—Angostura bark, 16 parts; bitter 
orange peel, 8 parts; Canada snake root, 
8 parts; cinchona, parts; serpentaria, 
8 parts; galangal, 4 parts; gentian, 4 
parts; calamus, 4 parts; cardamom, 
parts; cinnamon, 1 part; cloves, 1 part, 
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coriander, 1 part; mace, 1 part; alkanet 
root, 2 parts; alcohol, 100 parts; water, 


parts. 

Phosphate.—Acid phosphate, 14 tea- 
spoonful; Angostura bitters, 1 teaspoon- 
ful; lemon syrup, 2 tablespoonfuls, or 
juice of half a lemon, well sweetened. Fill 
glass with carbonic water. 

Aromatic.—Macerate 25% Ib. ground 
dried small orange apples; 44 Ib. ground 
dried orange peel; 2 oz. ground dried 
calamus root; 2 oz. ground dried pimpi- 
nella root; 1 oz ground dried cut hops, 
for fourteen days, with 10 gal. of spirit 
at 45%: press, and add 2% pt. brown 
sugar syrup. Filter. Color dark brown. 

Berlin Bittcra.—VDissolve in 3 qt. 80% 
alcohol Tr., 40 drops oi] of juniper, 40 
drops oil of coriander, 20 drops oil of 
angelica, 20 drops badian seed oil, 22 
drops oil of ginger; add 3 qt. of water 
and 1% Ib. of sugar to this solution. Fil- 


ter, and color brown. 

Boker'’a.—Quassia, 114 07.3; calamus, 
1% oz.; powdered catechu, 14% oz; car- 
damom, oz.; dried orange peel, 2 oz. 
Macerate for 10 days in % gal. strong 
whisky, and then filter and add 2 gal. 
water. Color with mallow or malva flow- 
ers. 

Brandy.—Grind to coarse powder 3 Ib. 
gentian root, 2 lb. dry orange peel, 1 Ib. 
cardamom seeds, 2 oz. cinnamon, 2 oz. 
cochineal. Infuse 10 days in 1 gal. bran- 
dy. 8 gal. water, and filter. 

Hamburg.—Grind to a coarse powder 
2 oz. agaric, 5 oz. cinnamon, 4 oz. cassia 
buds, % oz. grains of paradise, 3 oz. quas- 
sia wood, 54 oz. cardamom seeds, 3 oz. 
gentian root, 3 oz. dried orange apples, 114 
oz. orange peel. Macerate with 414 gal. 
95% alcohol, mixed with 554 gal. water; 
add 2% oz. acetic ether. Color brown. 

Orange.—Macerate 6 Ib. orange peel for 
twenty-four honrs with 1 gal. water, cut 
the yellow part of the peel from off the 
white, and chop it fine: macerate with 
4%, gal. 95% alcohol for two weeks, or 
displace; then add a syrup made of 444 
gal. water and 16 Ib. sugar. Filter 
through Canton flannel. 

Peruvian.—Red Peruvian bark, 8 o0z.: 
orange peel, 8 oz.; cinnamon, cloves and 
nutmeg, 1 dr. each; Cayenne pepper 
seeds, 75. Infuse them, well bruised, in 
8 gal. proof spirit for 15 to 20 days, 
stirring every day. Draw off and filter. 

Spanish.—Grind to coarse powder 5 oz. 
polypody, 6 oz. calamus root, 8 oz. orris 
root, ate oz. coriander seed, 1 oz. cen- 
taurium, 3 oz. orange peel, 2 oz. German 
chamomile flowers; then macerate with 
4% gal. 95% alcohol, and add 5% gal. 


(Brandy ) 


water and 11% oz. sugar. Filter, and 
color brown. 

Stomach.—Grind to a coarse powder 
Y% |b. cardamom seeds, %& Ib. nutmegs, 4 
lb. grains of paradise, 14 lb. cinnamon, 
Y, Ib. cloves, 4% Ib. ginger, 4% Ib. galangal, 
rv) Ib. orange peel, % Ih. lemon peel; then 
macerate with 454 gal. 95% alcohol, and 
add a syrup made of 41%4 gal. water and 
12 Ib. sugar; filter. 

Wild Cherry.—Wild cherry bark, 4 lb.; 
aquaw vine (partridge berry), 1 lb. ; juni- 
per berries, 8 oz. Pour boiling water 
aver, and let stand for 24 hours; strain, 
and again pour boiling water on the in- 
gredients; let macerate for 12 hours, then 
express and filter through paper, so that 
the whole will make 5 gal., to which add 
3% Ib. of sugar, 1% gal. molasses. 6 oz. 
tincture of peach kernels, 3 oz. tincture 
of prickly ash berries, 2 qt. alcohol. 

Wine.—Bruised gentian root, fresh or- 
ange and lemon peel, of each 1% 02.; 
white wine, 1 qt.; digest for a week, and 
strain. 


Brandy. 


Barrels, To Give the Appearance of 
Age to.—Dissolve in 3 gal. water 3 Ib. 
sulphuric acid and 1 Ib. sulphate of iron. 
Wash the barrels with it on the outside. 

Apple, Imitation.—Cologne spirit, 
gal.; apple brandy oil, 4 0z., cut in 1 pt. 
88% alcohol; DD. R. glycerine, 6 oz.; 
sugar syrup, 14 gal. No coloring. 

Blackberry. —1.— Cologne spirit, 40 
gal.; blackberry oil, 6 0oz.; blackberry or 
cherry juice, 2 gal.; ext. blackberry, % 
pt.: sugar coloring, 4 0z., to color. 

2.—To 10 gal. blackberry juice and 25. 
gal. spirit, 40 above proof, add 1 dr. each 
of oil of cloves and oil of cinnamon, dis- 
solved in 95% alcohol, and 12 Ib. white 
sugar dissolved in 6 gal. water. Dissolve 
the oils separately in 1% pt. 95% alcohol; 
mix both together, and use half the quan- 
tity. 

3.—Cinnamon, cloves and mace, each, 
¥% oz.; cardamom. 1 dr.; grind to a coarse 
powder; add to 16 Ib. of blackberries, 
mashed, and 5 gal. of 95% alcohol. Macer- 
ate for two weeks; press; then add 10 Ib. 
sugar, dissolved in 3% gal. of water. Fil- 
ter. This product is sometimes diluted 
with water, or a mixture of alcohol and 
water, to lessen the cost. 

4.—Crushed blackberries, 4 pt.; bran- 
dy, 4 pt.; sugar, 1 lb. Macerate the ber- 
ries in the brandy for 5 or 6 days, ex- 
press the liquor, add the sugar, and after 
a fortnight decant or filter. 

5.—Blackberry root, 1 Ib.; cloves, 1 
oz.; cinnamon, 1] oz.; syrup, 8 fl.oz; 
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brandy, to make 1 gal. Exhaust the drugs 
by percolation or maceration with enough 
brandy to make 7% pt., and add the 


syrup. 

.—Blackberry ether, 1 fi.dr.; black- 
berry juice, 16 fl.oz.; syrup, 8 to 16 fl.oz.;: 
deodorized alcohol, to make 1 gal.; cara- 
mel, to_ color. 

7.—Cinnamon, 2 parts; clove, 2 parts; 
mace, 2 parts; nutmeg, 1 part. Mix, and 
powder coarsely, and add to 2,000 parts 
crushed blackberries, freshy picked and 
fully ripe. Add 5,000 parts of alcohol of 
95%, and let macerate together for two 
weeks. At end of this period strain off 
through woolen, press out, and to the 
colate add 1,300 parts of sugar, dissolved 
in 4,200 parts of rain or soft water. Fi- 
nally, add sufficient water to bring the 
whole up to 12,000 parts. 

8.—Mix together equal parts of mashed 
blackberries, raspberries and brandy, or 
deodorized alcohol; cover closely, and al- 
low to stand for 48 hours; strain and 
press; sweeten to taste. Flavor with 
stick cinnamon and whole. cloves; let 
stand, closely covered, for another 24 
hours. Filter through a flannel bag, and 
bottle. 

9.—Blackberry juice, 4 pt.; catechu, 4 
oz.; cinnamon, 1 oz.; nutmeg, 1 0z.; cori- 
ander seed, 1 oz.; powdered opium, 4 0z.; 
sugar, 2 lb.; alcohol, 21% pt.; water (q. 
s.), 1 gal. Grind the drugs to a .coarse 
powder, and having mixed the blackberry 
juice with the alcohol, macerate them 
tor a week or 10 days in a warm place, 
then filter, add the sugar, dissolve by 
agitation, and having passed enough 
water through the filter, add it to the 
mixture to make 1 gal. of the finished 
product. 

10.—Blackberries, 4 gal.; pimento, 
bruised, 4 oz.; cinnamon, bruised, 3 oz.; 
cloves, bruised, 2 0z.; brandy, 64 oz.; 
sugar, enough. Crush the fresh, cleaned 
fruit, transfer the pulp to a kettle, add 
the spices, and gradually raise the tem- 
perature to the boiling point, allowing 
to ebullesce for a few minutes. Then 
strain through flannel, and add sugar in 
the proportion of 1 lb. for each pint of 
the juice. Dissolve the sugar by the aid 
of heat, and again raise to the boiling 
point, removing the scum with a ladle, 
or clarify by straining. When cold add 
the brandy. The dose is givert at from 
14 to 2 fl.oz. 

11.—Blackberries, ripe, 16 fl.oz.; black- 
berry root, 1 av.oz.; mace, 1 dr.; cloves, 
1 dr.; allspice, 1 dr.; cassia, 1 dr.; gin- 
ger, 1 dr.; port wine, 4 fl.oz.; alcohol, 
2 fl.oz.; water, enough. Express the juice 
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from the berries and add sufficient water 
through the residue to make the expressed 
liquid measure 12 fl.oz.; add the alcohol 
and wine. Mix the drugs and reduce to 
medium fine powder, moisten with the 
expressed liquid, pack lightly in a per- 
colator, macerate for 24 hours, percolate, 
and if the percolate is less than 16 fl.oz., 
add enough menstruum, consisting of 1 
part alcohol and 4 parts water, to make 
up the measure. 

British Brandy.—Syn. Malt Brandy.— 
For a long time this liquor was distilled 
from spoiled wine and the dregs of wine, 
both British and foreign, mixed with beer 
bottoms, spoiled raisins, and similar sub- 
stances. At the present day, spirit made 
from malt, potatoes, beet root and car- 
rots is employed. Malt spirit is the best 
adapted for the manufacture of British 
brandy. We annex formulas: 

1.—To 12 gal. of malt spirit at proof 
add of water 5 gal.: crude red tartar or 
Winestone, previously dissolved in 1 gal. 
of boiling water, % Ib.: acetic ether, 6 
fl.oz.; French wine vinegar, 2 qt.; French 
plums, bruised, 5 Ib.; sherry bottoms, % 
gal.; mix these ingredients in a sherry 
or French brandy cask, and let them 
stand for about a month, frequently stir- 
ring the liquid with a stick; next draw 
over 15 gal. of the mixture from a still 
furnished with an agitator. Put the dis- 
tilled spirit into a clean, fresh emptied 
cognac brandy cask, and add of tincture 
of catechu, 1 pt.; oak shavings, 1 Ib.; 
spirit coloring, 1%) pt.; agitate occasion- 
ally for a few days, and then let it repose 
for a week, when it will be fit for use. 
This produces 15 gal. of brandy, 17 u. p. 
Age greatly improves it. 

2.—Malt spirit, 99 gal.; red tartar, dis- 
solved in water, 7 lb.; acetic ether, 14 
gal.; wine vinegar, 5 gal.; bruised raisins 
or French plums, 14 Ib.; bitter almond 
cake, bruised, and steeped for 24 hours 
in twice its weight of water, which must 
be used with it, 44 Ib.; water, q. 8.; 
macerate as before, and draw over, with 
a quick fire, 120 gal. To the distilled 
spirit add a few pounds of oak shavings, 
2 Ib. of powdered catechu made into a 
paste with hot water, and spirit coloring, 
q. s., and finish as in the last. Produces 
120 gal. of spirit, fully 17 u. p. Equal 
in quality to the last. 

Caraway Brandy.—1.—A_ species of 
cordial, commonly prepared as follows: 
Bruised caraway seeds, 4 oz.; lump sugar, 
2 lb.; British brandy, 1 gal.; macerate 
: fortnight, occasionally shaking the bot- 
tle. 

2.—Sugar, 1 lb.; bruised caraways. 1 
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oz.; bitter almonds, grated, 3; spirit col- 
oring, 1 oz.; plain spirit or gin, 22 u. p., 
Yy gal. Infuse, etc., as balm of Molucca. 
The coloring is sometimes left out. 

Catawba.—Cologne spirit, 40 gal.; Ca- 
tawba brandy oil, 6 oz.; wine syrup, 2 
lb., cut in 1 qt. 88% alcohol. Color with 
French brandy coloring. 

Cherry.—1.—Cologne spirit, 40 gal.; 
cherry brandy oil, 6 oz., cut in 1 pt. 88% 
alcohol; cherry juice, 2 gal.; sugar 
syrup, 1 qt.; cherry extract, 1 pt.; sugar 
coloring, to color, 4 oz. 

2.—Brandy and cherries, crushed, of 
each 1 gal.; let them lie together for 3 
days, then express the liquid and add 2 
lb. lump sugar; in a week or two decant 
the clear portion for use. 

8.—To the last add 1 qt. raspberry 
juice and 4% pt. orange-flower water. Both 
the above are excellent. 

4.— Molasses, 1 cwt.: spirit, 45 u. p., 41 
gal.; bitter almonds, bruised, 1 lb., more 
or less, to taste; cloves, 1 oz.; cassiu, 2 
oz.; macerate a month, frequently stir- 
ring. An article frequently sold as cherry 
brandy. 

5.—German cherry juice, 15 gal.; pure 
rectified spirit, 20 gal.; syrup, 5 gal.; oil 
of bitter almonds, 1 dr. 

6.—Black cherries, mashed, without be- 
ing stoned, 8 Ib.; 95% alcohol, 10 at. 
Macerate tor 2 weeks; press; add 5 Ib. 
Sugar, dissolved in 2 gal. brandy. 

7—Sound black cherries. To each 
Ib. allow 3 oz of brown sugar candy, 
12 apricot, peach or plum kernels, 44 oz. 
shredded bitter almond, 44 inch of cin- 
namon, and good French brandy to cover. 
Cut off the stalks, leaving them about 
half an inch in length, wipe the cherries 
with a soft cloth, and prick them well 
with a coarse darning needle. Half fill 
some wide-necked bottles with the pre- 
pared fruit; to each one add sugar candy, 
etc., in the above stated proportions, and 
fill the bottles with brandy. Cork closely, 
cover the top with melted wax, or blad- 
der, and keep for at least 3 months be- 
fore using. 

Dantzic Brandy.—From rye, ground 
with the root of Calamus aromaticus. It 
has a mixed flavor of orris and cinnamon. 


1—The Miinchener Apotheker Verein 
has adopted the following formula for the 
same thing: Acetic acid, dilute, 90%, 4 
parts; acetic ether, 4 parts; tincture aro- 
matic, 40 parts; cognac essence, 40 parts; 
spirit of nitrous ether, 20 parts; 90% 
alcohol, 5,000 parts; distilled water, 2,500 
parts. Add the acids, ethers, etc., to the 
alcohol, and finally add the water. Let 
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stand several days, and, if necessary, 
filter. 

2.—Berlin apothecaries have adopted 
the following as a magistral formula: 
Aromatic tincture, 4 parts; spirit of ni- 
trous ether, 5 parts; 90% alcohol, 1,000 
parts; distilled water, q. s. to make 2,000 
parts. Mix the tincture and ether with 
the aleohol, add the water, and for every 
ounce add one drop of tincture of rhat- 
any. Of these formulm, the first is to 
be preferred, as a close imitation of the 
taste of the genuine article. To imitate 
color use burnt sugar. 

Gingcr.—1.—The following is a Ger- 
man formula, and it makes a first-rate 
article: Sugar, 200 parts: tincture of 
orange peel, 2U parts; spirit of nitrous 
ether, 20 parts. Mix, and add 4,500 parts 
of good whisky or dilute alcohol. Stir 
in 5,500 parts of boiling rain or soft 
water, adding at the same time 200 parts 
of ginger, in powder, and 20 parts of 
galangal root, powdered. If desired, add 
enough burnt sugar to color. Cover the 
vessel, and let stand a day or two; then 
filter. By adding the ginger after the 
water we avoid dissolving the resinous 
parts of the former, which would other- 
wise make the preparation turbid. The 
galangal muy he omitted, if desired, and 
about a drop of oi] of bitter almond add- 
ed in its place, for every 214 gal. of li- 
quor. It should be dissolved in the alco- 
hol before adding. 

2.—Jamuaica ginger, 2 oz.; brandy, 1 
qt.; water, % pt.: sugar, 1 Ib.; juniper 
berries (amixed black and white), 2 oz. 
Crush finely the ginger and juniper ber- 
ries, put them into a wide-necked bot- 
tle, and pour in the brandy. Cork se- 
curely, Jet the bottle stand in a warm 
place for 3 days, shaking it 3 or 4 times 
daily. On the third day boil the sugar 
and water to a thick syrup, and when 
cool add to it the brandy, which must 
previously be strained through fine mus- 
lin or filtering paper until quite clear. 
When quite cold, bottle, cork securely, 
and store for use. 

3.—Cologne spirits, 40 gal.; ginger 
brandy oil, 144 lb.; sugar syrup, 1% gal.; 
sugar coloring, 6 oz. 

Lemon.—1.—Fresh lemons, sliced, 1 
doz.; brandy, 1 gal.: macerate for a week. 
press out the liquid, and add 1 Ib. lump 
sugar. 

2.—Proof spirit, 7 gal.: essence of 
lemon, 8 dr.; sugar. 5 Ib.; tartaric acid, 
1 oz.; dissolved in water: turmeric pow- 
der, 2 gal.; spirit coloring, 1 dessertspoon- 
ful; macerate, etc., as No. 1. Sometimes 
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boiling milk is added to the above, in the 
proportion of 1 qt. to every gal. 

Malt.—Malt spirit, flavored with sweet 
spirits of niter and terra japonica, and 
colored with molasses, or spirit coloring. 
(See British Brandy.) 

New York Brandy.—Cologne spirit, or 
good rectified spirits, 40 gal.; New York 
brandy essence, 2 oz.; prussic ether, 1 0z., 
dissolved in 1 pt. 88% alcohol. To im- 
prove, add 14% pt. sugar syrup. Color 
with sugar coloring. 

Orange Brandy.—1.—To every 1% gal. 
of brandy allow 4 pt. of Seville orange 
juice, 144 Ib. loaf sugar. To bring out 
the full flavor of the orange peel, rub 
n few lumps of the sugar on 2 or 3 un- 
pared oranges, and put these lumps to the 
rest. Mix the brandy with the orange 
juice, strained, the rinds of six of the 
oranges, pared very thin, and the sugar. 
Let all stand in a closely covered jar 
for about three days, stirring it three 
or four times a day. When clear it should 
be bottled and closely corked for a year; 
it will then he ready for use, but will 
keep any length of time. This is a most 
excellent stomachic when taken pure, in 
small quantities: or. as the strength of 
the brandy is very little deteriorated by 
the other ingredients, it may be diluted 
With water. To be stirred every day for 
three days. Sufficient to make 2 aqts.; 
make this in March. 

2—As lemon brandy, but substituting 
oranges. 

Patent Brandy.—This is merely very 
clean malt spirit mixed with about one- 
seventh or less of its bulk of strongly 
Navored cognac and a little coloring. 

Peach.—1.—Mash 18 Ib. of peaches 
with their stones; macerate them for 24 
hours, with 4%, gal. of 95% alcohol and 
+ gal. of water. Strain, press, and filter; 
add 5 pt. plain white syrup. Color dark 
yellow with burnt-sugar coloring. 

_4.—(Good.) Take % gal. of honey, 
dissolved in water: 3% gal. of 95% alco- 
hol; % gal. Jamaica rum; 1 oz. catechu, 
bruised to a paste; 1 oz. acetic ether. 
Add water to make 10 gal., flavored with 
4 oz. of bitter almonds. No coloring re- 
quired. - 

_3.—F rom peaches, by fermentation and 
listillation. Much used in the United 
States. <A cordial spirit under the same 
name is prepared as follows: 

4.—From peaches, sliced, and steeped in 
twice their weight of British brandy or 
malt spirit, as in making cherry brandy. 

5.—Bitter almonds, bruised, OZ. 3 
proof spirit, 10 gal.; water, 3 gal.; sugar, 
v or 6 lb.; orange-flower water, % pt.; 
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macerate for 14 days; add brandy color- 
ing, if required darker. 

6.—Dissolve 1 gal. of honey in water: 
add 7 gal. of alcohol, 1 gal. of rum, 2 oz. 
of catechu, bruised, 2 oz. acetic ether: 
add 14% Ib. of bitter almonds; dissolved, 
20 gal. water. 

7.—Cologne spirit, 40 gal.; peach bran- 
dy oil, % Ib.; glycerine, 6 oz.; sugar 
syrup, 1% gill. No coloring. 

Raspberry Brandy.—1—Put 1 pt. of 
ripe raspberries into a wide-necked bot- 
tle, pour 1 qt. of French brandy over 
them, cork the bottle tightly, and let it 
stand in a moderately warm place for 
14 days. Have ready a thick syrup, made 
by boiling together 144 lb. of loaf sugar 
and 2 tablespoonfuls of cold water until 
the right consistency is obtained. Strain 
the liquor from the bottle repeatedly un- 
til quite clear, then mix it with the syrup, 
and pour the whole into small bottles. 
Cork them securely, and store for use. 

2.—Pour as much brandy over rasp- 
berries as will just cover them; let it 
stand for 24 hours, then drain it off and 
replace with a like quantity of fresh 
spirit; after 24 hours more drain this 
off and replace it with water; lastly, 
drain well and press the raspberries quite 
dry. Next add sugar to the mixed li- 
quors, in the proportion of 2 lb. to every 
gal., along with 14 pt. of orange-flower 
water. 

3.—Mix equal parts of mashed rasp- 
berries and brandy together, let them 
stand 24 hours, then press out the liquor. 
Swecten as above, and add a little cin- 
namon and cloves, if agreeable; lastly, 
strain. 

4.—From raspberries, using the pro- 
portion given under cherry brandy. 
Sometimes a little cinnamon and cloves 
are added. The only addition, however, 
that really improves the flavor or bou- 
quet is a little orange-flower water, a 
very little essence of vanilla, or a single 
drop of essence of ambergris. 

5.—Shrub.—Brandy, 1 gal.; orange 
and lemon juice, of each, 1 pt.; the peel 
of 2 oranges; ditto of 1 lemon; digest for 
24 hours, strain, and add 4 lb. of white 
sugar dissolved in 5 pt. water. After 
a fortnight decant the clear liquid for 
lise. 


Cacao, Créme de. 


Infuse 1 Ib. roasted Cacao nuts cut 
small and 1% oz. vanilla, in 1 gal. brandy, 
for 8 days; strain, and add 3 qt. of thick 
syrup. 
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Caraway Cordial. 

This is generally made from the essen- 
tinl oil of caraway, with 2% Ib. of sugar 
per gal.; 1 fi.dr. of the oil is commonly 
reckoned equal to 144 Ib. of the seed. The 
addition of a very little oil of cassia and 
about half as much of essence of lemon 
or of orange improves it. 


Cassis, Créme de. 

Infusion of currants, 4.20 1.; spirit of 
raspberries, 0.50 1.; 85% alcohol, 0.60 1.; 
white sugar, 5 k.; water, 1.60 1. 


Céleri, Créme de. 

Essence of celery, 2 grams; alcohol, 
3.10 1.; water, 3.90 1.; sugar, 4.375 k. 
Chartreuse. 


Ingredients. Green. Yellow. White. 
China cinnamon..... 1.50 gr. 1.50 gr. 12.60 gr. 
MARCO. oii kobe esis 1.50 gr. 1.50 gr. 3 gr. 
Lemon balm, dried.. 50 ger. 25 gr. 25 gr. 
Hyssop in flow. tops 26 gr. 12.50 gr. 13.50 gr. 
Peppermint, dried... 25 gr. ..... uaa 
Thyme ...........0.5 3 Br. ..... seiatire 
Balsime (bal. maj.), 12.50 gr. ..... eure 
Genepi .............. 25 gr. 12.50 gr. 12.50 gr. 
Arnica, flowers of.. lgr. 1.60 gr. ..... 


Balsam poplar, buds 1.50 gr. . 


we: 


Angelica, seeds...... 12.50 gr. 12.50 gr. 12.50 gr. 
Angelica, roots...... 6.25 gr. 3 gr. 3 gr. 
Coriander ......cccce ceses 1.50 gr. ..... 
Cloves ........scccece evcce 1.50 gr. 3 gr 
Aloes, socotrine..... ..... 3 gr. ..... 
Cardamom, small]... ..... 5 gr. 3 er. 
NutMCgs .....csccsee oe wine eile 1.50 gr 
Calamus ....cccccene cooce 30 gr 
Tonka beans......... co.. mre 1.50 gr 
Alcohol, at 85°...... 6.251. 4.251. 6.251, 
White sugar......... 2.50k. 2.650k. 3.76 k. 


Digest in alcohol for 24 hours; distil 
so as to obtain nearly all the spirit; re- 
peat the operation, if necessary, or add 
water to make 10 1.; color, and, after re- 
posing, filter. 

2.—Chartreuse, by Essences.—Essence 
of lemon balm, 0.20 gram; essence of hys- 
sop, 0.20 gram; essence of angelica, 1 
gram, essence of English mint, 2 grams; 
essence of Chinese cinnamon, 0.20 gram; 
essence of cloves, 0.20 gram; essence of 
nutmegs, 0.20 gram. Color yellow or 
green. Alcohol (85%), 3 1.; sugar, 5.6 
k.; water, 2.6 I.:; for 10 1. 

3.—Grande Chartreuse.—This renowned 
liqueur, formerly made by the monks 
of the Grande Chartreuse, near Gre- 
noble. is said to have the following 
composition: Essence of balm (flavored 
with lemon), 31 gr.; essence of hyssop, 

1 gr.; essence of angelica, 214 dr.; es- 
sence of English peppermint, 5 dr.: es- 
sence of nutmeg, 36 gr.; essence of cloves, 
31 gr.; rectified alcohol, 3% pt.; sugar, 
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q. 8.; the whole being colored yellow or 
green, according to taste. 


Cherry Cordial. 


Mix 2% lb. cherry juice with 1% at. 
80% alcohol; add 8 drops oil of cloves, 
% lb. sugar, 1% gt. water; filter. 


Coffee Liqueur. ‘ 


Ground roasted coffee, 112 parts; dilu- 
ted spirit, 450 parts. Digest, express, 
and filter. To 300 parts of the filtered 
liquid add: Tincture of vanilla, 5 parts: 
diluted spirit, 150 parts; simple syrup, 
225 parts. 


Cognac. 


Good spirits, distilled or rectified, 40 
gal.; enanthic ether, 6 oz.; cognac brandy 
oi] (dissolved in 1 qt. 88% alcohol), 1 oz. ; 
wine syrup, 144 Ib.; color with sugar col- 
oring. 


Coloring of Liqueurs. 

Amber, Fawn and Brandy Color.—1.— 
Burnt-sugar or spirit coloring. 

2.—Best white crushed or lump sugar, 
6 Ilb.; water, 3, pt. Boil until black; 
remove from the fire, cool with water, 
stirring as the water is added. Used to 
color liquors from a light amber to a 
dark brown. For brandy, whisky, old rye, 
ete. 

Blue.—Sulphate of indigo, nearly nen- 
tralized with chalk and the juice of blue 
flowers and berries. 

Green.—Spinach or parsley leaves di- 
gested in spirit and mixtures of blue and 
yellow. 

Port Wine Color.—Extract of rhatany. 

Purple.—The same as violet, only 
deeper. 

Red.—1.—Cudbear, 400 grams; 85° al- 
cohol, 1 1. Macerate for five days, stir- 
ring frequently. Decant the liquid, treat 
the residue in the same manner, unite 
the two liquids, and filter. 

2.—Powdered cochineal or Brazil wood, 
either alone or mixed with a little alum. 

3.—Beet root, red saunders, or cochi- 
neal. 

Vtolet.—Blue violet petals, litmus, or 
extract of logwood. 

Yellow.—1.—An aqueous infusion of 
saffower or French berries and the tinc- 
tures of saffron and turmeric. 

2.—Saffron, 100 gr.; water, 1.51. Boil 
half the water and pour on the saffron. 
Cover tightly, and macerate until the in- 
fusion is cold. Repeat the operation on 
the residue, and mix the two a ee add 
750 c. c. of 85% alcohol, and filter. 
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Cordial. 


Aromatized and sweetened spirit, em- 
ployed as a beverage. Cordials are pre- 
pared by either infusing the aromatics 
in the spirit and drawing off the essence 
by distillation, which is then sweetened, 
or without distillation, by flavoring the 
spirit with essential oils, or simple di- 
gestion on the ingredients, adding sugar or 
syrup as hefore. Malt or molasses spirit 
is the kind usually employed, and for 
this purpose should be perfectly flavorless, 
us if this he not the case the quality 
of the cordial will be inferior. Rectified 
spirit of wine is generally the most free 
from flavor, and when reduced to a proper 
strength with water forms the best and 
purest spirit for cordial liquors. 


Curacoa (by Essences). 


Essence of curacoa, distilled, 7 grams; 
essence of Portugal, 2.50 grams; essence 
of cloves, 5 grams. Bitter infusion of 
curacoa, q. s.: aleohol, 3.10 1.; water, 
3.90 1; sugar, 4.375 k. 


Dantzich, Eau de Vie de (by Essences). 


1.— Essence Ceylon cinnamon, 40 gr.; 
essence China cinnamon, 1.20 gr.; essence 
of coriander, 0.20 gr.; essence of lemon 
(distilled), 0.80 gr.; alcohol, ete., the 
same as curacoa. 

2.—Ceylon cinnamon, 25 gr.; cloves, 
1.9 gr: green anise, 12.5 gr.; celery 
seeds, 12.5 gr.: caraway seeds, 12.5 er.; 
cumin seeds, 3 gr.; 85% alcohol, 5 1; 
white sugar, 2.5 k. General method with- 
out rectification. Product, 10 1. 


Dubonnet. 

A very popular French preparation. 
Its composition has not been disclosed. 
Makes excellent cocktails when added to 


equal parts of gin or whisky. Use no 
bitters. 


Fining for Cordials (Eggs). 
Take the white of an egg with each 5 


zal. of the cordial, beat up with alcohol, 
and add gradually to the cordial. 


Fining with Potash. 


For each 10 gal. of the cordial add 
1 oz. of potassium carbonate dissolved in 
1 pt. of water; add gradually. 


Gin. 
1.—Clean corn spirit, at proof, 80 gal.: 


newly rectified oil of turpentine, 1 pt.; 
mix well by violent agitation; add 7 or 8 
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Ib. culinary salt dissolved in 30 or 40 gal. 
of water; again well sgitate, and distil 
over 100 gal., or unt: che feints begin 
to rise. Product, 100 gal., 22 u. p., be- 
sides 2 gal. contained in the feints. If 
100 gal., 17 u. p., be required, 85 gal. of 
proof spirit, or its equivalent at any 
other strength, should be employed. 

2.—Proof spirit, as above, & gal.; oil 
of turpentine, 1 to 1% oz.; salt (dissolved 
in 3 or 4 gal. of water), 1 lb.; draw 10 
gal. as before, 22 u. p. 

3.—Clean corn spirit, 80 gal.; oil of 
turpentine, 34 to 1 pt.; pure oil of juni- 
per, 1 to 3 oz.; salt, 7 Ib.; water, 35 
gal.; draw 100 gal., as above, 22 u. p. 

4.—To the last add oil of caraway, 4 
oz.; oil of sweet fennel, 14 0z.; distil as 
before. 

5.—To No. 3 add essential oil of al- 
monds, 1 dr., or less; essence of lemon, 
3 or 4 dr.; distil as before. 

§.—To No. 1 add creosote, 1 to 2 dr., 
before distillation. 

7.—To No. 3 add creosote, 1 to 2 dr., 
before distillation. 

8.-—Proof spirit, 80 gal.; oil of turpen- 
tine, % pt.; oil of juniper, 3 oz.; creo- 
sote, 2 dr.; oranges and lemons, sliced, 
of each 9 in number; macerate for a 
week, and distil 100 gal., 22 u. p. 

The oil of turpentine for this purpose 
should be of the best quality, and not that 
usually vended for painting, which con- 
tains rosin and fixed oil. Juniper berries, 
bitter almonds and the aromatic seeds 
may be used instead of the essential oils, 
but the latter are most convenient. Tur- 
pentine conveys a plain gin flavor, creo- 
sote imparts a certain degree of smoki- 
ness, lemon and other aromatics a creami- 
ness, fullness and richness. (Grin may also 
be prepared by simple solution of the 
flavoring in the spirit, but is, of course, 
better for distillation. 

Sweetened gin is made from unsweet- 
ened gin, 22 u. p., 95 gal.; lump sugar, 40 
to 45 Ib., dissolved in 3 gal. of clear 
water; mix well, and fine it down as 
above. Produces 100 gal., at 26 u. p. 
This, as well as the last, is usually per- 
mitted at 22 or 24 u. p., which is also 
done when the gin has been further low- 
ered with water so to be even 30 or 35 
u. p. 

9.—Raspberry.—Break 1 lb. of sugar 
candy in small pieces, put it into a jar 
with 1 gt. of ripe raspberries and 1 at. 
of good gin, cover closely, and let it re- 
main thus for 12 months, shaking it daily 
for 3 or 4 weeks. At the end of the time 
strain or filter until clear, and bottle 
for use. 
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Gold Cordial. 


From angelica root, sliced, 1 Ib.; rai- 
sins, 4% Ilb.; coriander seeds, 2 oz.; cara- 
way seeds and cassia, of each 114 02.; 
cloves, 4% oz.; figs and sliced licorice root, 
of each 4 0z.; proof spirit, 3 gal.; water, 
1 gal.; digest 2 days, and distil 3 gal. 
by a gentle heat; to this add, of sugar, 
9 Ib., dissolved in rose water and clean 
soft water, of each 1 qt.; lastly, color 
the liquid by steeping in it 1144 oz. of 
hay saffron. This cordial was once held 
in much esteem for its supposed medici- 
nal virtues, the formula being mentioned 
by Arnold de Villeneuve. It derives its 
name from a small guantity of gold leaf 
formerly being added to it, which was 
supposed to add greatly to its remedial 
value. Until comparatively recent years 
gold was credited with extraordinary 
remedial powers. 


Hollands. 


1.—Geneva, Dutch Gin (Dutch Meth- 
od).—The materials employed in the 
distilleries of Schiedum, in the prepara- 
tion of this excellent spirit, are 2 parts of 
the best unmalted rye and 1 part of malt- 
ed barley, reduced to the state of coarse 
meal by grinding. About a barrel (36 
gal.) of water, at a temperature of from 
162 to 168° Fah., is put into the mash 
tun for every 14% cwt. of meal, after 
which the malt is introduced and stirred; 
and lastly, the rye is added. Powerful 
agitation is next given to the magma till 
it becomes quite uniform, when the mash 
tun is covered over with canvas and left 
in this stnte for 2 hours. Agitation is 
then again had recourse to, and the trans- 
parent spent wash of a preceding mash- 
ing is added, followed by as much cold 
water as will reduce the temperature of 
the whole to about 85° Fah. he gravity 
of the wort at this point varies from 33 
to 38 Ib. A quantity of the best pressed 
Flanders yeast, equal to 1 Ib. for every 
100 gal. of the mashed materials, is next 
stirred in, and the whole is fermented 
in the mash tun for about 3 days, or until 
the attenuation is from 7 to 4 Ib. (sp. 
gr., 1.007 to 1.004). During this time 
the yeast is occasionally skimmed off the 
fermenting wort. The wash, with the 
grains, is then transferred to the still, 
and converted into low wines. To every 
100 gal. of this liquid 2 lb. of juniper 
berries (3 to 5 years old) and about 1 
Ib. of salt are added, and the whole is 
put into the low wine still, and the fine 
spirit drawn off by a gentle heat, one re- 
ceiver only being employed. The product 


(Maraschino) 


per quarter varies from 18 to 21 gal. of 
spirit, 2 to 3 o. p. 

2.—Best Hollands.—Hollands rectified 
to the strength of 24° Baumé (sp. gegr., 
0.9125, or about 6 o. p.). 

3.—Dr. Thompson gives the following 
formula for preparing gin, Geneva or 
Hollands. He states it is one used by 
the Dutch manufacturers: 112 Ib. of 
barley malt and 228 Ib. of rye meal are 
mashed with 460 gal. of water at 162° 
Fah. After infusing na_ sufficient time. 
cold water is added until the gravity of 
the wort is reduced to 45 Ib. per barrel. 
The whole is let into a fermenting bath 
at 80° Fah., % gal. venst is added, the 
temperature rises to 90°, and the fermen- 
tation is over in 48 hours. Both the 
wash and grains are then put into the 
still, the low wines are distilled off, these 
are redistilled, and the production is rec- 
tified. A few juniper berries and some 
hops are used to communicate a peculiar 
flavor to the spirit. 

4.—English-made.—From juniper ber- 
ries (nt least a year old. and crushed 
in the hands), 3 Ib.: rectified spirit, 1% 
gal. (or proof spirit, 21 gal.); digest. 
with agitation, for a week, and then ex- 
press the liquid; after 24 hours’ repose 
decant the clear portion, add it to good 
corn spirit at 2 or 3 o. p., 90 or 100 gal., 
and mix them well together. 

5.—From juniper berries, 214 lb.; sweet 
fennel seed, 5 oz.: caraway seeds, 314 
oz.: proof spirit, 2 gal.; corn spirit, 90 
or 100 gal. 


Kirschwasser. 


A spirituous liquor, distilled in Ger- 
many and Switzerland from bruised cher- 
ries. From the rude manner in which it 
is obtained, and from the distillation of 
the cherry stones (which contain prussic 
acid) with the liquid, it has often a nau- 
seous taste, and is frequently poisonous. 
When properly made and sweetened it re- 
sembles noyeau., 


Maraschino (Marasequin). 


1—A delicate liqueur spirit distilled 
from a peculiar cherry growing in Dal- 
matia, and afterward sweetened with 
sugar. The best is from Zara, and is 
obtained from the marasca cherry only. 
In the middle of the last century the 
profits arising from the sale of this com- 
pound were so considerable that the Sen- 
ate of Venice, where it was principally 
manufactured, monopolized the trade in 
it. An inferior quality is distilled from 
a mixture of cherries and the juice of 
licorice root. 
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2—( ara.)—Essence of noyeau, 3.5 
grams; essence of neroli, 0.5 gram; ex- 
tract of jasmine, 1 gram; extract of va- 
nilla, 1.5 grams; alcohol, etc., same as 
for chartreuse. 


Mint. 


1.—Cordial.—a.—Oil of peppermint, 4 
oz.; syrup, 244 pt.; rectified spirits, 5 pt. ; 
alcohol, % pt. Color light green. 

b.—RBest Holland gin, 26 0z.; fresh pep- 
permint water, 26 oz.; sugar, 20 oz. Mix, 
and agitate until the sugar is dissolved ; 
then filter clear. 

2?—Créme de Menthe—a—Put 2 oz. 
of green mint into a jar, pour over 1 qt. 
of 90% alcohol, registering 50° by Gay 
Lussac’s aleoholometer, and let it steep 
for S days; add 3 gills of syrup register- 
ing 30° on the saccharometer, mix it with 
some filtering paper, and pour the whole 
into a filtering bag. When the liqueur 
is thus strained it should be perfectly 
clear and limpid: bottle it, and keep the 
hottles in-a dry place. 

b.—QOil of peppermint, 4 fl.oz.; aleo- 
hol, 5 pt.: syrup, 2% pt.; mint leaves, 
2 oz.: alcohol, 1 qt. Digest for a week, 
and then add 1 pt. of heavy syrup. Mix, 
add some filter paper, cut up in small 
pieces, shake well, and filter clear. 

¢—QOil of peppermint, 10 parts; oil of 
lemon, 1 part; chloroform, 5 parts; acetic 
ether, 5 parts; sugar, 4.000 parts: alco- 
hol, 10.250 parts; distilled water, 10.25 
His Macerate, shake frequently, and 
liter. 


Nectar. 


The fabled drink of the mythological 
deities. ‘The name was formerly given 
to wine dulcified with honey; it is now 
occasionally applied to other sweet and 
pleasant beverages of a stimulating char- 
acter, The following liqueur is so called: 
Chopped raisins, 2 Ib.; loaf sugar, 4 Ib.; 
boiling water, 2 gal.: mix, and stir fre- 
quently until cold; then add 2 lemons, 
sliced; proof spirit, brandy or rum, 3 pt.; 
macerate in a covered vessel tor 6 or 7 
days, occasionally shaking; next strain 
With pressure, and let the strained liquid 
stand in a cold place for a week to clear: 
a decant the clear portion and bot- 

e it. 


Noyeau. 


Créme de Noyeau.—This is a pleasant, 
nutty-tasted liquor, but from the large 
proportion of prussic acid which it con- 
tains it should be partaken of very mod- 
erately. 


1.—Bitter almonds, bruised, 3 oz.: 


(Pineapple) 


spirit, 22 p.. 1 qt.; sugar (dissolved 
in ‘4 pt. of water), 1 Ib.; macerate for 
10 days, frequently shaking the vessel, 
then allow it to repose for a few days, 
and decant the clear portion. 

2.—As the last, but substituting apricot 
or peach kernels, with the bruised shells, 
for the almonds. 

3.—To either of the above add cori- 
ander seed and ginger, of each, bruised, 
1 dr.; mace and cinnamon, of each, 14 dr. 

4.—Créme de Noyeau de Martinique.— 
Loaf sugar, 24 Ilb.: water, 2% gal.; dis- 
solve; add of proof spirit, 5 gal.; orange- 
flower water, 3 pt.; bitter almonds, 
bruised, 1 Ib.; essence of lemons, 2 dr. 


Orange, Créme de. 


From sliced oranges, 3 doz.; rectified 
spirit, 2 gal.; digest for 14 days; add of 
lump sugar, 28 Ib., previously dissolved 
in +1%4 gal. of water; tincture of saffron, 
1% fl.oz.; orange-flower water, 2 qt. 


Parfait Amour. 


Perfect Love.—¥lavored with the yel- 
low rind of 4+ lemons and a teaspoonful 
of essence of vanilla to the gal., with 3 
Ib. sugar, a sufficient quantity of pow- 
dered cochineal to color. 


Peach Cordial. 


Pour 3% gal. of 90% alcohol, Tr., 
over 2 Ib. sliced peaches; digest from 8 
to 10 days; filter, and add 3 gal. white 
wine, 1514 Ib. of sugar dissolved in 314 
qt. of water. 


Peppermint. 


1.—Peppermint Cordial, Sportsman’s 
Cordial, Eau de Chasseurs.—This well- 
known compound is perhaps in greater 
demand in every part of the country 
than all the other cordials put together. 
From peppermint water and gin or plain 
oe 22 u. p. of each 1 pt.; lump sugar, 
74 iB 

2.—Peppermint Water.—Peppermint 
flowers, 1 k.: water, 4 1.; salt, 250 grams; 
macerate, and draw off 2 1. 


Pineapple. 


1.—Cordial.—Pineapple extract, 3 0z.; 
extract of lemon, ‘4 oz.; syrup, 14% gal.; 
rectified spirits, 244 gal. 

2.—Liqueur.—Take % Ib. of peeled 
pineapple, and cut it into slices; boil 3 
qt. of syrup until it registers 38° on the 
saccharometer; add the slices of pine- 
apple, the juice of 4 oranges and the yel- 
low peel of 2 oranges; let it boil up, and 
pour the whole into a jar. Close the jar 
carefully, and let the pineapple infuse 
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thus for 2 days. Strain the syrup through 
a hair sieve, mix with 1 qt. of 90% alco- 
hol registering 35° by Gay lLussac’s al- 
coholometer, and filter the whole through 
a felt filtering bag. Bottle the liqueur, 
and keep in a dry place. 


Prunelle Cordial. 


Prunes, 3 oz.; milk, 3 oz.; alcohol, 24 
oz.; sugar, 24 oz.; distilled water, 24 oz. 
Cut up the fruit fine and crush the stones 
so as to bruise the’ kernels, and 
macerate with the alcohol for a week or 
ten days, agitating frequently. Decant 
the liquid; to the mare add the milk 
(boiling hot), and macerate for one day. 
Then mix with the decanted liquid, strain, 
and add the sugar, previously dissolved 
in the water; then filter clear. 


Quince Liqueur. 


Grate a sufficient quantity of quinces 
over a basin to obtain 2 Ib. of pulp; add 
1 qt. of syrup registering 30° on the sac- 
charometer; cover the basin, and let it 
remain thus for one day; pour the con- 
tents of the basin into a filtering bag, 
add 1 pt. of 90% alcohol registering 35° 
by Gay Lussac’s alcoholometer, to the 
strained syrup; mix, and pour the whole 
again through a filtering bag, and bottle 
the liqueur. 


Raspberry Cordial. 


1.—From raspberry brandy, syrup and 
water, equal parts. <A similar article is 
prepared by flavoring sweetened spirit 
with the artificial raspberry essence. 

2.—Raspberry juice, 24 ounces: alco- 
hol, 15 ounces; distilled water, 18 02z.; 
sugar, 14 oz. Mix the juice and the alco- 
hol (and if desired, add 3 drops of oil 
of bitter almonds), and dissolve the sugar 
in the water; mix the two solutions, tint 
with a little red coloring, and filter clear. 


Ratafia. 


Originally a liqueur drunk at the rati- 
fication of an agreement or treaty. It is 
now the common generic name in France 
of liqueurs compounded of spirit, sugar, 
and the odoriferous and flavoring prin- 
ciples of vegetables, more particularly of 
those containing the juices of recent 
fruits. or the kernels of apricots, cherries 
or peaches. In its restricted sense this 
name is commonly understood as referring 
to cherry brandy or peach brandy. 

The following list includes those rata- 
fias which are commonly prepared by the 
French liqueurists: 

1.—Ratafia de Oacao.—Ratafia de 
Chocolat.—From Caracca cacao nuts, 1 


(Rose Cordial) 





Ib.; West Indian cacao nuts, % Ib., both 
roasted and bruised; proof spirit, 1 gal.: 
digest for 14 days, filter, and add, of 
white sugar, 2% lb.; tincture of vanilla, 

dr. (or a shred of vanilla may be in- 
fused with the nuts in the spirit instead) :; 
lastly, decant in a month, and bottle it. 

2.—Ratafia de Café.—From coffee, 
ground and roasted, 1 Ilb.; brandy or 
proof spirit, 1 gal.; sugar, 2 Ib., dissolved 
in 1 qt. water, as last. 

3.—Ratafia de Créme.—F rom créme de 
noyeau and sherry, of each 4 pt.; syrup. 
y% pt.; fresh cream, 1 pt.; beaten to- 
gether. 

4.—Ratafia de Framboiscs.—Raspberry 
Cordial.—To 1% Ib. of raspberry juice 
add 14 Ib. of cherry juice; boil this with 
2 Ib. of sugar; add 4 pt. of brandy, and 
let it macerate for a fortnight; filter. 

§.—Ratafia de Noyeau.—From_ peach 
or apricot kernels, bruised, 120 in num- 
ber; proof spirit or brandy, 2 qt.: white 
sugar, 1 lb.; digest for a week, press and 
filter. 

6.—Ratafia de Fleurs d’Orange.—From 
fresh orange petals, 2 Ib.; proof spirit, 
1 gal.; white sugar, 2% Ib., as last. In- 
stead of orange flowers 1 dr. oil of neroli 
may be used. 

7.—Ratafia a la Violette—From orris 
powder, 3 oz.; litmus, 4 oz.; rectified 
spirit, 2 gal.; digest for 10 days, strain, 
and add of white sugar, 12 lb., dissolved 
in 1 gal. soft water. 


Rhubarb Cordial. 


Rinse gently 40 lb. best quality of rhu- 
barb stalks in a 15 or 20.-gal. tub; add 
4 gal. water, stir, and squeeze the pulp 
with the hands so as to separate the juice. 
Let it rest for a few hours, strain, and 
press through a coarse cloth. The resi- 
due may have 1 gal. more of water 
pressed through it. Add 30 Ib. loaf sugar. 
and, after its solution, water to make 
it up to 10% gal. Put in a tub covered 
with a blanket and some boards, at 5h 
to 60° F., until it begins to ferment. 
Then put into a cask a portion of the 
time, as its working decreases until all 
is in. Let the scum as it works run 
out of the bung hole. When nearly 
through fermenting drive the bung, put 
in a spile, which is to be removed every 
few days until the barrel is safe from 
bursting. Use more or less sugar ac- 
one to the strength and sweetness de- 
sired. 


Rose. 


1.—Extract of rose, 1 0z.; syrup, 2 qt. ; 
rectified spirit, 3 qt. 
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2.—Rose leaves, 8% oz.; orange-flower 
water, 4 pt.; Ceylon cinnamon, 124 
grams; cloves, 1 oz.; macerate the rose 
leaves, cinnamon and cloves in 1714 pt. 
spirit, and distil; and to the distillate 
add 15 oz. of sugar dissolved in 4 pt. of 
orange-flower water. 

3.—Essence of anise, 2.50 grams; es- 
sence of fennel, 0.80 gram; essence of 
hitter almonds, 3 grams; essence of roses, 
0.60 gram; essence of ambergris, 0.40 
gram; color with cochineal. 

4.—Oil of rose, very best, 3 drops; pal- 
marosa oil, 3 drops; sugar, 28 oz.; alco- 
hol, 52 oz.; distilled water, q. s., 8 pt. 
T)issolve the sugar in the water and the 
oils in the alcohol, mix the solutions, 
and color a rosy tint, and filter. 


Strawberry Cordial. 


1.—Proof spirit, 6144 gal.; strawberries, 
10 qt.; digest for 10 days, and draw off ; 
add soft water, 334 gal.; simple syrup, 
215 gal.: agitate, and color if desired. 

2.— Juice of fresh strawberries, 114 pt. ; 
syrup, 3 qt.; rectified spirit, 3 qt.; color 
with liquid carmine, q. s. 


Trappistine. 


Large absinthe, 40 grams; angelica, 40 
grams; mint, 80 grams; cardamom, 
grams; balm, 30 grams; myrrh, 20 grams; 
calamus, 20 grams; cinnamon, 4 grams; 
cloves, + grams: mace, 2 grams; alcohol 
at 85°, 4.5 1.:; white sugar, 3.750 k. Fol- 
low the method given for chartreuse. 
After two days of maceration, distil and 


rectify. Add syrup, and color green or 
yellow. 
Usquebaugh. 

Escubac. Literally, mad water, the 


Irish name of which whiskey is a corrup- 
tion. It is applied to a strong cordial 
spirit, much drank in Ireland, and made 
in the greatest perfection at Drogheda. 
1.—Brandy or proof spirit, 3 gal.; 
dates without their kernels, and raisins, 
of each, bruised, %4 Ib.; juniper berries, 
bruised, 1 oz.; mace and cloves, of each 
*%4 oz.; coriander and aniseed, of each 
ly oz.; cinnamon, 4% oz.; macerate, with 
frequent agitation, for 14 days, then fil- 
ter, and add 1 gal. simple syrup. 
2.—Pimento and caraways, of each 3 
0z.; mace, cloves and nutmegs, of each 
0z.; aniseed, coriander and angelica 
root, of each 8 oz.; raisins, stoned and 
bruised, 14 lb.; proof spirit, 9 gal.; di- 
gest as before, then press, filter or clarify, 
and add of simple syrup, g. s. Should 
it turn milky, add a little strong spirit, 


(Vermouth) 





2 ato 


or clarify it with alum, or filter through 
magnesia. 

Usquebaugh is either colored yellow 
with saffron (about % oz. per gal.), or 
green with sap green (about % oz. per 
gal.); either being added to the other 
ingredients before maceration in the 
spirit. 


Vanilla Cordial. 


Put 14% oz. of vanilla beans in 3 at. 
alcohol and 14% gal. water. Macerate 
for a few days, then distil. Add to this 
11 Ib. of sugar. After it is dissolved 
color with cochineal, and filter. 

Vanilla Liqueur.—Two sticks of va- 
nilla, 3 pt. of brandy or proof gin, 1 Ib. 
of sugar. Break up the vanilla into the 
spirit, cork, and let it infuse a fort- 
night. Boil the sugar in a quart of water 
to a clear syrup, then pour in the spirit 
and vanilla, and simmer 10 minutes. Fil- 
ter, and bottle. 


Vermouth. 


1.—As the celebrated Vermouth de 
Turin cannot be made in this country to 
advantage, the receipt of Ollivero is 
given. Coriander, 500 grams; rinds of 
bitter oranges, 250 grams; powdered orris 
root, 250 grams; elder flowers, 200 
grams; red cinchona, 150 grams; cala- 
mus, 150 grams; large absinthe, 12% 
grams; holy thistle (Centaurea bene- 
dicto’, 125 grams; elecampane (roots), 
125 grams; little centuary, 125 grams; 
germander, 125 grams; Chinese cinna- 
mon, 100 grams; angelica (roots), 65 
grams; nutmegs, 50 grams; galangal, 50 
grams; cloves, 50 grams; cassiz, 30 
grams; white wine of VDicardy, 100 1. 
Digest for 5 or 6 days, draw off the liquor, 
size with fish glue, and allow to stand for 
fifteen days. 

2.—Vermouth au Madére.—Large ab- 
sinthe, 125 grams; angelica roots, 60 
grams; holy thistle, 125 grams; burg- 
wort, 125 grams; veronica, 125 grams; 
rosemary, 125 grams; rhubarb, 30 grams; 
red cinchona, 200 grams; orris root, pow- 
dered, 250 grams; infusion of curacoa, 25 
cl.; common Madeira wine, 92 1.; raisin 
syrup, 3 ).; cognac at 40°, 51. Digest 
for 3 days, draw off the clear, size with 
fish sounds; after 8 days of rest, rock, 
and size again before bottling. 


Vespetro (by Essences). 


Essence of anise, 3 grams; essence of 
caraway, 2 grams; essence of fennel, 0.60 
gram; essence of coriander, 0.80 gram; 
essence of lemon, distilled, 1 gram; alco- 
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HO) # 85°, 2.80 1.; water, 6.60 1.; sugar, 


Whisky. 

1.—Bourbon, Imitation of.—a.—Proof 
spirit, 9 gal.; Bourbon, highly flavored, 
1 gal.; malt whisky, 1 qt.; white vinegar, 
1 gill; syrup, 1 gill; cognac oil, dissolved 
in alcohol, 10 to 20 minims; color with 
the aid of caramel. 

b.—Rectified whisky, 40 gal.; Bourbon 
oil, dissolved in 1 pt. 86% alcohol, 1% 
oz.; white sugar syrup, 1 pt. 

2.—Irish.—Rectified whisky, 40 gal.; 
Irish whisky oil, dissolved in 1 pt. 88% 
alcohol, 4 to G oz.; double refined glyccr- 
ine, 1 lb. 

3.—Monongahela.—Rectified whisky, 40 
gal.; Monongahela oil, dissolved in 1 pt. 
88% alcohol, 1144 oz.; white sugar, 1 pt. 

4.— Rye.—Rectified whisky, 40 gal.; 
rye oil, dissolved in 1 pt. 88% alcohol, 
114 oz.; white sugar syrup, 1 pt. 

5.—NScotch.—Rectified whisky, 40 gal.; 
Scotch whisky oil, dissolved in 1 pt. 88% 
alcohol, 4 to 6 oz.; double refined glycer- 
ine, 1 Jb. 

(.— Wheat.—Rectified whisky, 40 gal.; 
wheat whisky oil, dissolved in 1 pt. 88% 
aleohol, 144 02; malt oil, 4% oz.; double 
refined glycerine, 1 Ib. 


. MIXED DRINKS 


Apple Champagne Syrup. 

Apple syrup, 3 pt.; pear syrup, 3 pt.; 
Johannisberger wine, 2U oz. ; cognac bran- 
dy, 8 oz.; citric acid solution (10%), 1 
oz.; ginger essence, soluble, 1 0z.; safflow- 
er tincture, 6% dr.; mucilage of acacia, 
5 dr.; apple ether essence, 1 dr. 


Apple Toddy. 


Hot soda mug. Sugar, %4 tablespoonful ; 
baked apple, 4%; applejack, 1 wineglass ; 
fill balance with hot water; mix well, 
using a spoon; grate nutmeg on top. 


Bishop. 

1.—Port or sherry, 1 bottle; lemons, 
2; loaf sugar, 2 oz.; water, 1 tumbler; 
spice to taste. Stick 1 lemon with cloves, 
and roast or bake it; boil the spice in 
the water, boil up the wine, take off 
some of the spirit with a lighted paper, 
add the water and the roasted lemon, and 
let the preparation stand near the fire 
for a few minutes. Rub the sugar on 
the rind of the other lemon, put it into 
a bowl, strain, and add half the juice 
of the lemon; pour in the wine, and serve 
as hot as possible. 

2—To 2 bottles of claret add 4 lb. 





(Mixed Drinks) 
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of loaf sugar, the thin yellow rind of an 
orange, and 6 cloves; make all hot, but 
do not allow it to boil; then strain it 
through a hair sieve into a bowl and ice. 


Blackberry Beverage. 


To each lb. of fruit allow 1 Ib. of loaf 
or preserving sugar and 1 tablespoonfu! 
of cold water; brandy. Place the fruit, 
sugar and water in a large jar with a 
close-fitting cover, stand the jar in a 
saucepan of boiling water, and cook gently 
for 2 hours. Strain the juice, measure 
it, put it into a preserving pan or stew- 
pan (preferably an enameled one), and 
boil gently for 20 minutes, skimming 
carefully meanwhile. To each pint of 
syrup add a small glass of brandy; let 
the whole become quite cold, then bottle 
for use. 

Brandy Mint Julep. 

Brandy, 1 wineglass; sugar, 1 lump; 
fresh mint, 1 or 2 small sprigs; orange, 
1 thin slice; pineapple, 1 thin slice: 
crushed ice. Put the lump of sugar into 
a glass, and dissolve it in a few drops 
of cold water; add the brandy, mint, 
and a little crushed ice. On the top place 
ti. small piece of orange and a small piece 
of pineapple, and serve. 

Note.—Gin or whisky mint julep may 
be made by substituting these spirits for 
the brandy. 


Brandy Smash. 

Water, 1 tablespoon; white sugar, 
Y% tablespoon; brandy, 1 wineglass; fill 
the tumbler two-thirds full of shaved 
ice, put in 2 sprigs of mint; put 2 small 
pieces of orange on top. 


Catawba Syrup. 
: 1.—Simple syrup, 1 pt.; catawba wine, 
pt. 
2.—Catawba wine, 2 qt.; citric acid, 
2 oz.; simple syrup, 2 gal. 


Champagne. 

1.—Rhine wine, 2 pt.; brandy, 2 oz.; 
sherry, 1 0z.; granulated sugar, 3 lb. Dis- 
solve the sugar without heat. 

2.—Rhine wine (Bodenheimer or Lau- 
benheimer), 2 qt.; cognac, 4 oz.; sherry, 
2 oz.; granulated sugar. 6 lb. Dissolve 
the sugar in the wine without heat. 

3.—Phosphate.—Champagne syrup, 1 
oz.; phosphate, three dashes: orange ci- 
der, 2 oz.; add a dash of cream, and stir 
while filling with hot soda. 


Cherry Bounce. 


1.—To 6G gal. cherry juice add: 80% 
spirit, 15 gal.; Catalonia or Marseilles 
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wine, 15 gal.; essence noyeau, 144 0oz.; 
cinnamon, ground, and infused in 4 gal. 
of water, %4 lb.; cloves, ground, and in- 
fused in 4 gal. of water, 144 lb.; mace, 
infused in 14 pt. 95% alcohol, 34 oz. 
Mix all the above ingredients in a clean 
barrel, and add 30 gal. sugar syrup, 18° 
Réaumur. Stir up all the ingredients 
well together, and filter after 4 or 5 
days. Make the color a little darker 
with sugar coloring, and to give a good 
shade add a little archil. 

2.—Cherries, 12 lb.; to each gal. of 
juice obtained from them allow 4 Ib. of 
sugar; ground mace, %_ teaspoonful; 
ground allspice, 44 teaspoonful; brandy, 
1 qt.; rum, 1 qt. Remove the stones, 
place the fruit in a large jar, and stand 
the jar in a saucepan containing boiling 
water. Cook gently until all the juice 
is extracted, strain it, and measure it 
into a preserving pan. Add sugar, mace 
and allspice in the proportions stated 
above, and simmer the ingredients until 
the seum ceases to rise. When cold add 
the spirits, and bottle for use. 


Claret. 


1.—To 1 qt. of orangeade add a bottle 
of claret, and freeze as for iced coffee. 

2.—Make same as egg phosphate, only 
use claret syrup. One ounce of the wine 
may be added if desired. 

3.—Make an egg phosphate in the usual 
manner, and add 1 tablespoonful of claret 
before serving. 

4.—Use claret concentrated syrup, di- 
luting 1 gt. concentrated syrup with 3 
qt. plain syrup. Put into a phosphate 
glass 1% oz. fountain syrup, add a dash 
of phosphate, draw soda of sufficient quan- 
tity into another glass, pour into glass 
that contains the syrup, and serve. Claret 
is a flavor that lends itself specially well 
to blends and mixtures, like claret mint, 
claret. lemonade, claret pineapple, etc. 





Coca. 

1.—Coca wine, 1 0z.; calisaya elixir, 1 
0z.; orange syrup, 6 oz. 

2.—Coca wine, OZ. 3 
3 OZ. 

3.—Fluid extract coca, 2 0oz.; fuller’s 
earth, % oz. Mix, then add: Claret 
wine, 24 oz.; port wine, 4 0z.; simple 
syrup, 3 oz. Mix. and filter. 

-—Cognac.—Wine of coca, 1 pt.; pure 
cognac brandy, 8 oz.; strong extract of 
vanilla, 2 oz.; strong extract of rose, 1 
0Z.; cane sugar or rock candy syrup, 
enough to make 1 gal. 

5.—Hock.—Wine of coca, 1 pt.; old 


orange syrup, 
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hock wine, 2 pt.; cane sugar or rock candy 
syrup, 5 pt. 


Coffee. 


Coffee syrup, 2 oz.: 
cream, 2 0z.; 1 egg. 
Cups. 

A pple.—Slice 8 or 4 large apples, with- 
out paring, barely cover them with boil- 
ing water, and let the water stand cov- 
ered until cold. Strain, add 1 pt. of 
cider, sweeten to taste, pour over crushed 
ice, and serve. 

Bacchus.—Champagne, 14 bottle; sher- 
ry, % pt.; brandy, pt.; noyeau, 1 
liqueur glass; castor sugar, 1 tablespoon- 
ful; seltzer or soda water, 1 bottle; a few 
balm leaves; ice. Put the champagne, 
sherry, brandy, noyeau, sugar and balm 
leaves into a jug, let it stand for a few 
minutes, then add a few pieces of ice and 
the mineral water, and serve at once. 

Burgundy.— Burgundy, 1 bottle; port, 
% bottle; soda water, 2 bottles; char- 
treuse, 1 liqueur glass; juice of 2 oranges ; 
juice of 1 lemon; a few thin slices of 
cucumber; 1 or 2 sprigs of fresh lemon 
thyme; 1 tablespoonful of castor sugar. 
Put all the ingredients, except the port 
wine, into a large glass jug, surround it 
with rough pieces of ice, cover closely, 


brandy, 4 dr.; 


and let it remain thus for 1 hour. Just 
before serving add the port wine. 
Champagne.—Champagne, 1 _ bottle; 


brandy, 1 liqueur glass; seltzer or soda 
water, 2 bottles; Maraschino, 4% _ tea- 
spoonful; a few fine strips of lemon peel. 
When the time permits, it is much bet- 
ter to ice the liquor which forms the 
basis of a “cooling cup” than to reduce 
the temperature by adding crushed _ ice. 
Place the champagne and seltzer water 
in a deep vessel, surround them with ice, 
cover them with a wet woolen cloth, and 
let them remain for 1 hour. When ready 
to serve, put the strips of lemon rind into 
a large glass jug, add the Maraschino and 
liqueur brandy, pour in the soda water, 
and serve at once. 
2.—Parisian.—Champagne, 1 bottle; 
seltzer water, 2 bottles; Swiss absinthe, 
1 tablespoonful; lump sugar, 1 dessert- 
spoonful; cucumber, a few thin slices; 
verbena, 2 or 3 sprigs, when procurable. 
Cool the champagne and seltzer water as 
directed in the preceding recipe. Place 
the rest of the ingredients in a large glass 
jug, and when ready to serve add the iced 
champagne and seltzer water. 
Cider.—Cider, 1 bottle; soda water. 1 
bottle; brandy, 1 liqueur glass; cucumber 
and lemon rind, a few thin strips; lemon 
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juice, a dessertspoonful; castor sugar, 1 
dessertspoonful, or to taste. Surround 
the cider and soda water with rough ice, 
and let them cool for half an hour. Put 
the brandy, cucumber and lemon rind, 
lemon juice and sugar into a large jug, 
add the iced cider and soda water, and 
serve at once. 

Clarct.—1.—Claret, 1 bottle; sherry, 1 
wineglassful; brandy, noyeau and Mara- 
schino, each, 1 wineglassful; thin rind 
of 1 lemon; 2 or 3 sprigs of mint; castor 
sugar, to taste; seltzer or soda water, 1 
large bottle. Put the claret, lemon rind, 
and 1 or 2 tablespoonfuls of castor sugar 
into a large jug, cover, and let it stand 
imbedded in ice for 1 hour. Add the rest 
of the ingredients, and serve. A few 
strips of cucumber peel may be used in- 
stead of mint. 

2.—Put 1 bottle of claret into a glass 
jug, add a few thin strips of lemon and 
cucumber rind, cover, and let the jug 
stand imbedded in ice for 1 hour. Before 
serving, add 2 glasses of Curacoa and 1 
bottle of soda water, and sweeten to 


taste. 

3.—Claret, 1 bottle; soda water, 1 bot- 
tle; iced water, % tumblerful; % lemon, 
sliced; put in small lumps of ice, and 
sweeten with sugar. Or claret and cham- 
pagne cup: claret or champagne, 1 bot- 
tle; sherry, 1 large wineglassful; seltzer 
water, % tumblerful; balm and borage; 
peel of lemon, very thin; 1 slice of cu- 
cumber, to be sweetened to taste and 
highly iced. 

Hock.—1.—Hock, 1 bottle; old brandy, 
1 liqueur-glassful; Curacoa or Bénédic- 
tine, 44 liqueur-glassful; seltzer or soda 
water, 2 bottles; few strips of lemon peel; 
a little borage. Stand the wine, seltzer or 
soda water in a deep vessel, surround 
them with rough ice, and let them remain 
for an hour. Have the rest of the in- 
gredients ready, in a glass jug, pour in 
the wine, add the mineral water, and 
serve at once. 

2.—Hock, 1 bottle; seltzer or soda 
water, 1 bottle; Curacoa, 1 glassful; 
lemon juice, 1 tablespoonful; Jemon rind, 
a few fine strips; cucumber rind, a few 
fine strips; castor sugar, a teaspoonful, 
or to taste. Put all these ingredients, ex- 
cept the mineral water, into a glass jug, 
surround it with ice, cover closely, and 
let it remain for half an hour. Just be- 
fore serving add the mineral water, which 
must previously be iced. 

Loving Cup.—Champagne, 1 bottle; 
Madeira, % bottle; French brandy, 4 

t.; water, 14% pt.; loaf sugar, % Ib.; 
emons, 2; balm, a few leaves; borage, 
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2 or 3 sprigs. Rub the peel off one lemon 
with some lumps of sugar, then remove 
every particle of pith, also the rind and 
pith of the other lemon, and slice them 
thinly. Put the balm, borage, the sliced 
lemons and all the sugar into a jug, add 
the water, Madeira and brandy, cover, 
surround with ice, and let the mixture 
remain thus for about 1 hour. Also gur- 
round the champagne with ice, and add 
it to the rest of the ingredients when 
ready to serve. 

Moselle.—Moselle, 1 bottle; Curacoa, 2 
glassfuls ; seltzer or soda water, 1 bottle; 
the juice and thin rind of 1 lemon: a 
few thin slices of cucumber; castor sugar, 
1 tablespoonful, or to taste; crushed ice. 
Put the lemon rind and lemon juice, the 
sugar, cucumber, Curacoa and wine into 
a jug, let it stand, covered, for 15 or 20 
minutes, then add the mineral water and 
a little crushed ice, and serve at once. 

Sauterne.—Sauterne, 1 qt. bottle; apol- 
linaris, 1 pt. bottle; brandy, 1 wineglass- 
ful; Curacoa, 1 wineglassful; juice of 1 
lemon; 1 Jemon, thinly sliced; 1 orange, 
thinly sliced; cucumber rind, 2 pieces; 
mint, a few small sprigs; crushed ice. 
Put all the above mentioned ingredients, 
except the mint and ice, into a large glass 
jug, surround it with ice, and let it stand 
for 1 hour. Serve with small sprigs of 
mint floating on the top. If liked, a lit- 
tle castor sugar may be added, and, if 
more convenient, the cup may be cooled 
by adding 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of crushed 
ice, instead of surrounding it with ice. 

Wine.—Champagne (iced), 1 pt.; good 
claret, 1 pt.; apollinaris, 1 pt.; brandy, 
1 wineglassful; Curacoa, 1 wineglassful ; 
orange, sliced, 1; lemon, sliced, 1; cu- 
cumber rind, 2 pieces; green mint; ice. 
Put all these ingredients into a large 
glass jug, adding 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls 
of crushed ice. If liked, a little castor 
sugar may be added. The cup is served 
with small] sprigs of mint floating on its 
surface. 

Zeltlinger Cup.—Zeltlinger, 1 bottle; 
sherry or brandy, 1 glassful; soda or 
seltzer water, 1 bottle; fresh or preserved 
pineapple, cut into sections, 3 or 4 slices; 
lemon (the juice and thin rind), 1; cas- 
tor sugar, 1 dessertspoonful, or to taste; 
ice. Strain the lemon juice into a large 
glass jug, add the sugar, lemon rind, 
pineapple, wine, a few lumps of ice, and 
lastly the soda water. Serve at once. 


Egg Flip. 

Beer, 1 pt.; eggs, 5; sugar, 2 oz.; nut- 
meg and ginger, sufficient. Break the 
eggs into half of the beer, add the sugar, 
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and beat well together: then place it in 
a clean warmer and heat it over the fire 
to nearly the boiling point, stirring it 
all the time; but do not let it boil. Next 
add the other portion of the beer and 
the spices, and mix well together. Some 
persons add a glassful of spirits. Care 
must be taken not to let it boil, as if it 
does the eggs will separate. 


Egg Nog. 

1.—Take the yolks of 8 eggs, and beat 
with them 6 large spoonfuls of pulver- 
ized loaf sugar; when this is a cream add 
the third part of a nutmeg, grated; into 
this stir 1 tumblerful of good brandy 
and a wineglassful of good Madeira wine ; 
mix them well together; have ready the 
whites of the eggs, beaten to a stiff froth, 
aud beat them into the mixture; when 
all are well mixed add 3 pt. of rich milk. 

2.—Put 1 tablespoonful of sherry or 
brandy into a tumbler, add 1 tablespoon- 
ful of cream and a little sugar, and mix 
well. Whisk the white of 1 egg to a 
stiff froth, stir it lightly into the con- 
tents of the tumbler, and serve. 

3.—Beat 1 egg in a cup, add 1 table- 
spoonful of brandy and 1 small teaspoon- 
ful of castor sugar, and mix well. Strain 
into a tumbler, stir in 1-3 pt. of milk, 
and serve. 

4.—Hot.—a.—RBeat the yolk of 1 egg 
and 1 tablespoonful of castor sugar well 
together, then stir in 1 tablespoonful of 
brandy or whisky. Bring 1 pt. of milk to 
boiling point, then pour it over the mixed 
ingredients, stir well, and serve. 

b—Plain syrup, % oz.; brandy, % 
oz.; Whisky, %4 oz.; Angostura bitters, 
3 drops; 1 egg. Put in shaker and beat 
well. Strain in 10-oz. mug and fill with 
hot milk; finish with whipped cream and 
nutmeg. 

c.—Break fresh egg into shaker. Shake 
well, and pour into 5-oz. bouillon cup. 
Add dashes of whisky and sherry and 1 
teaspoonful of sugar. Sprinkle a little 
cinnamon before drawing hot milk. Serve 
With two 5 o’clock tea cakes. 

d.—Dlain syrup, 34 oz.; brandy, 4 0z.; 
Angostura bitters, 3 drops; 1 egg. Put 
in shaker and beat well. Strain in 10- 
oz. mug and fill with hot milk; finish 
with whipped cream and nutmeg. 


Gin. 

Cocktail—Good unsweetened gin, 1 
Wineglassful; rock-candy syrup, 10 drops; 
orange bitters, 10 drops; lemon peel, small 
piece; crushed ice. Half fill a tumbler 
With small pieces of ice, pour over it the 
gin, add the syrup and bitters, then cover 
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and shake well. Strain into a small glass, 
place a small piece of lemon peel on the 
top, and serve. 

Rickey.—Gin, 1 wineglassful; lemon 
or lime juice, 1 dessertspoonful; seltzer 
water; ice. Place a small block of ice 
at the bottom of a deep champagne 
glass, strain over it the lemon juice, add 
the gin, fill up with seltzer water, and 
serve. 

Note.—Any other spirit may be used 
instead of gin, and would, of course, give 
its name to the compound. Use fresh 
limes in season. 


Golden Fizz. 


Claret syrup, 2 oz.; Holland gin, % 
oz.; lemon juice, 8 dashes; yolk of 1 
egg. 


John Collins. 


Gin, 1 glassful; soda water, iced, 1 bot- 
tle; sugar, 1 level teaspoonful; lemon 
juice, 1 tablespoonful; lemon, 2 or 3 thin 
slices; crushed ice. Half fill a tumbler 
with ice, pour over it the gin and lemon 
juice, add the sugar, cover with a small 
plate, and shake well. Strain into an- 
other tumbler, add the soda water, 1 
tablespoonful of crushed ice, and the 
sliced lemon, then serve. 


Kola. 


1.—Fluid extract kola, 1 fl.oz.; elixir 
coca, 2 fl.oz; extract vanilla, 2 fi.dr.; 
essence rose, 2 fil.dr.; essence cinnamon, 
2 fi.dr.; syrup, to make 2 pt. 

2.—Powdered kola, 2 oz.; glycerine, 14 
fil.dr.; alcohol, 10 fi.dr.; cinnamon water, 
6 fl.oz.; essence vanilla, 1 fl.dr.; tincture 
orange, 1 fl.oz.; syrup, 5 fl.oz. Macerate 
for a week, and then filter. 

3.—Kola nuts, roasted, 1 0z.; essence 
vanilla, 1 dr.; syrup, 2 0oz.; sherry wine, 
to make 1 pt. 

4.—Roasted kola, No. 20, powdered, 1 
part; sherry wine, 50 parts. Macerate 
for a week, express, and after allowing 
the product to stand several days, filter. 
If a sweet wine is desired, replace 2 
parts of the sherry wine by the same 
quantity of sugar. It is preferable to 
employ detannated sherry wine, for the 
reason that the tannin contained in ordi- 
nary sherry wine is apt to gradually pre- 
cipitate the proximate principles of the 
kola in the finished wine; and thus the 
latter is likely to become progressively 
weaker with age. : 

5.—Shaved ice, %4 glassful; kola wine, 
calisaya elixir, ginger ale syrup, of each 
1% oz.; liquid phosphate, three dashes; 
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oe soda, 1 glassful, using both streams. 
tir, and serve. 


Manhattan Cocktail. 


Vermouth, % wineglassful; whisky, 14 
wineglassful; simple syrup, 30 drops; An- 
gostura bitters, 10 drops; Curacoa, 
drops; a little shaved ice; lemon peel, 1 
small strip. Put all the ingredients, ex- 
cept the lemon rind, into a large tumbler, 
cover the top closely, shake well, and 
strain into a wineglass. Place the strip 
of lemon peel on the top, and serve. 


Martini Cocktail. 


Good, unsweetened gin, 1%4 wineglassful ; 
Italian vermouth, 14 wineglassful; rock- 
candy syrup, 6 drops; orange bitters, 12 
drops; lemon peel, 1 small piece; crushed 
ice. Half fill a tumbler with crushed ice, 
pour over it all the liquids, shake 
well, then strain into a glass, and serve 
with a small piece of lemon peel float- 
ing on the surface. 

Note.—For dry cocktails use French 
vermouth, and be sparing of bitters. 


May Drink. 


Hock, or other white wine, 1 bottle; 
water, % pt.; castor sugar, 1 or 2 table- 
spoonfuls; lemon (the juice and thin 
rind), 1; black currant leaves, a small 
handful; woodruff, a few sprigs; crushed 
ice. Put the sugar, lemon rind and lemon 
juice, black currant leaves and woodruff 
into a jug, add the water and wine, and 
let it stand, covered, and surrounded with 
ice, for at least % hour. Strain into 
a glass jug, add a few sprigs of mint, 
then serve. 


Metheglin. 


From honey, 1 cwt.; warm water, 24 
gal.; stir well until dissolved; the next 
day add of yeast, 1 pt., and hops, 1 Ib., 
previously boiled in 1 gal. of water, along 
with water, q. s. to make the whole meas- 
ure 1 bbl.; mix well, and ferment the 
whole with the usual precautions adopted 
for other liquors. It contains, on the 
average, from 7 to 8% alcohol. 


Mint Julep. 

1.—This is made precisely in the same 
manner as sherry cobbler, except that 
you use brandy instead of wine, and you 
add to your fruits 3 or 4 sprigs of fresh 
spearmint. Decorate the top with sprigs 
of mint instead of flowers. 

2.—DLoaf sugar. 4 cubes; extract mint, 
10 drops; prepared milk, 1 dessertspoon- 
ful; hot soda, sufficient to fill cup; 
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whipped cream, 1 tablespoonful; grated 
nutmeg, gq. 8. 

3.—Make a syrup of 1 qt. of water 
and 1 Ib. of sugar. Break up 1 doz. sprigs 
of mint and soak them in 1% cupfuls of 
boiling water, in a covered bowl, for 5 
minutes. Then strain, and add the fla- 
vored water to the syrup. Turn in the 
juice of 8 oranges, 8 lemons, % pt. of 
strawberry juice and 1 pt. of claret. 
Serve with ice in the punch bowl, adding 
enough ice-water to dilute properly. Fresh 
mint leaves and berries should float on 
top of the bowl and in the individual 
cups. 


Milled Ale. 


Good ale, 1 gt.; rum or brandy, 1 glass- 
ful; castor sugar, 1 tablespoonful; ground 
cloves, a pinch; grated nutmeg, a pinch; 
ground ginger, a good pinch. Tut the 
ale, sugar, cloves, nutmeg and ginger into 
an ale warmer or stewpan, and bring 
nearly to boiling point. Add the brandy, 
and more sugar and flavoring, if neces- 
sary, and serve at once. 


Mulled Claret. 


Heat 1 pt. of claret nearly to boiling 
point, add % pt. of boiling water, sugar, 
nutmeg and cinnamon to taste, and serve 
hot. Any kind of wine may be mulled, 
but port and claret are those usually 
selected for the purpose. 


Negus. 

Port wine, % pt.; boiling water, %4 pt.; 
lemon, 2 or 8 thin slices; sugar and nut- 
meg to taste. Heat the wine in a stew- 
pan, but do not allow it to boil. Put 
the slices of lemon, a pinch of nutmeg, 
and 4 or 5 lumps of sugar, into a jug, 
pour in the boiling water, stir gently 
until the sugar is dissolved, then add the 
hot wine, and serve at once. 


Perry. 

A fermented liquid, prepared from 
pears, in the same way as cider is from 
apples. The reduced pulp must not be 
allowed to remain long without being 
pressed. In the cask, perry does not 
bear changes of temperature so well as 
cider. It is. therefore, advisable, if at 
the end of the succeeding summer it he 
in sound condition, to bottle it, when it 
will keep perfectly well. The red, rough- 
tasted sorts of pears are principally used 
for making perry. They should be quite 
ripe, without, however. approaching to 
mellowness or decay. The best perry con- 
tains about 9% of absolute alcohol; or- 
dinary perry, from 5 to 7%. Perry is 
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a very pleasant-tasted and wholesome 
liquid. When bottled, champagne fashion, 
it is said to frequently pass for cham- 
pagne without the fraud being suspected. 


Pineapple Julep. 

Pineapple, either fresh or preserved, 1; 
sparkling Moselle, 1 bottle; gin, 1 gill; 
raspberry syrup, 1 gill; Maraschino, % 
vill; oranges (juice of), 2; crushed ice, 
1 Ib. Slice the pineapple rather thinly, 
and divide each slice into 8 sections. Put 
all the liquids into a glass jug or bowl, 
add the ice and prepared pineapple, and 
serve. 


Purl. 


Prep. To warm ale or beer add bit- 
ters, 1 glassful, or q. 8s. Some add spirit. 


Sangaree. 


One-third of wine in water, with sugar 
und nutmeg to the taste. 

Frozen.—Nothing can be more refresh- 
ing at the dinner table in hot weather 
than claret or port wine made into san- 
garee, with proportions of water, sugar 
and nutmeg as taste shall direct, then 
frozen, with the addition of a few whites 
of egg, beaten to a froth. Send to table 
exactly as you would Roman punch. 


Shandy Gaff. 


Equal quantities of cold ale or beer 
and imported ginger ale. Empty the bot- 
tles into a jug in which some lumps of 
ive have been broken, and serve when 
quite cold. 


Sherry Cobbler. 


1.—Sherry, 44 pt.; orange juice, 1 tea- 
spoonful; fine white sugar, 1 teaspoonful ; 
crushed ice. Half fill a large tumbler 
With ice, pour over it the sherry and or- 
ange Juice, cover, and shake well. Strain 
into another tumbler containing the sugar, 
stir well, and serve with straws. 

2.—Sherry, 1% pt.: soda water, 1 bot- 
tle; Curacoa, 1 glassful; castor sugar, 1 
tablespoonful; crushed ice. Dissolve the 
sugar in the sherry, and add the liqueur 
and soda. Put the preparation into tum- 
blers; to each add a few small pieces of 
1ve, and serve. Beverages of this descrip- 
tion are usually drunk through straws, 
but it is merely a matter of taste. 

3.—Take sugar, 1 tablespoonful; or- 
ange, 2 or 3 slices; sherry, 2 wineglass- 
fuls. Fill the tumbler with shaved ice, 
and shake well. 

4.—To 1 pt. good sherry add an equal 
measure of heavy simple syrup and one 
lemon cut in very thin slices. Allow 
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the syrup to stand a few hours; strain 
through a sieve, and bottle for use. 

5.—White syrup, 3 pt.; sherry, 1 at. 
Add 1 lemon, cut in thin slices. Macer- 
ate for 12 hours, and strain. 

6.—Egg Flip.—Sherry, 1 glassful; 1 
egg; castor sugar, 1 teaspoonful, or to 
taste; nutmeg; crushed ice. Beat the 
egg well, add the sugar, sherry, and a lit- 
tle crushed ice, shake well until suffi- 
ciently cooled, then strain into a small 
glass, and serve. 

’ Note.—Port wine, or any spirit, may 
replace the sherry, and the liquor used 
would. of course, give its name to the 
be ip.’ 
7.—Frappé.—Add 1 pt. of sherry wine 
to every qt. of lemon water-ice. 


Shrub. 


Rum, % gal.; orange juice, 34 pt.; 
lemon juice, % pt.; lemons, peel of 2; 
loaf sugar, 2 Ib.; water, 2% pt. Slice 
the lemon peel very thinly and put it, 
with the fruit juice and spirit, in a large 
covered jar. Let it stand for 2 days, 
then pour over it the water in which the 
sugar has been dissolved, take out the 
lemon peel, and leave it for 12 days be- 
fore using. 


Silver Fizz. 

Gin, 1 wineglassful ; juice of 44 lemon; 
white of 1 egg; icing sugar, 1 teaspoon- 
ful; carbonate of soda, a pinch; pounded 
ice. Fill a tumbler 3 parts full with 
pounded ice, pour over this the gin and 
lemon juice, then add the white of egg, 
beaten to a stiff froth. Shake well, then 
strain into another tumbler containing 
the icing sugar and carbonate of soda, and 
serve at once. 


Silver Sour. 


Lemon juice, 1 dessertspoonful; un- 
sweetened gin, 1 wineglassful; egg, white 
of 1; castor sugar, 1 teaspoonful; crushed 
ice. Put the white of an egg into a tum- 
bler, beat it slightly, then add the lemon 
juice, gin, sugar, and a heaped _table- 
spoonful of crushed ice. Cover, and shake 
well until sufficiently cooled, then strain 
into a small glass, and serve. 


Sloe Gin. 


1.—Half fill clean, dry wine bottles 
with sloes. Add to each 1 oz. of crushed 
barley sugar, a little noyeau, or 2 or 3 
drops of essence of almonds. Fill the 
bottles with good unsweetened gin, cork 
them securely, and allow them to remain 
in a moderately warm place for 3 months. 
At the end of this time strain the liqueur 
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through fine muslin or filtering paper un- 
til quite clear, then bottle it, cork se- 
curely, and store for use. . 

2.—Cocktail.—Half fill a tumbler with 
broken ice, pour over it 144 wineglassful 
each of sloe gin and unsweetened gin and 
10 drops of orange bitters, cover the top 
of the glass, and shake it well. When 
sufficiently cooled, strain it into a small 
glass, and serve with a small piece of 
lemon peel floating on the top. 


Solferino. 
Brandy, 1 pt.; simple syrup, 2 pt. 


Whisky Cocktail. 

Half fill a tumbler with crushed ice, 
pour over it 1 wineglassful of whisky, 15 
drops of rock-candy syrup and 10 drops 
of Angostura bitters, cover, and shake 
well, then strain into a small glass. Place 
a very small piece of lemon peel on the 
top, and serve. 

Note.—Brandy cocktail may be made 
by substituting a wineglassful of good 
French brandy for the whisky. 


Whisky Sour. 


Rock-candy syrup, 1 dessertspoonful ; 
whisky, wineglassful; lemon juice, 
and pineapple, 1 thin, small piece; 
crushed ice. Strain 1 dessertspoonful of 
lemon juice into a tumbler, add 1 dessert- 
spoonful of rock-candy syrup and 1 wine- 
glassful of whisky, and a heaped table- 
spoonful of crushed ice, and shake well. 
Strain into a small glass, and serve with 
thin slices of orange and pineapple float- 
ing on the top. o 

Note.—Brandy or any other spirit may 
be substituted for the whisky, the name 
being changed accordingly. 


PUNCH 


Punch is a beverage made of various 
spirituous liquors or wine, hot water, the 
acid juice of fruits, and sugar. It is con- 
sidered to be very intoxicating, but this 
is probably because the spirit, being part- 
ly sheathed by the mucilaginous juice and 
the sugar, its strength does not appear 
to the taste so great as it really is. Punch, 
which was almost universally drunk 
among the middle classes about 50 or 60 
years ago, has almost disappeared from 
our domestic tables, being superseded by 
wine. There are many different varie- 
ties of punch. It is sometimes kept cold 
in bottles, and makes a most agreeable 
summer drink. 

1.—Lemons, juice of 3 or 4; lemons, 
yellow peel of 1 or 2; lump sugar, 3% Ib.; 
boiling water, 344 pt.; infuse 4 hour, 
strain, add porter, sh pt.; rum and bran- 
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dy, of each % to 1 pt. (or either, alone, 
144 to 2 pt.) ; and add more warm water 
and sugar, if desired weaker or sweeter. 

2.—Water, 3 pt.; sugar, 144 Ib.; rasp- 
berry juice, 1 pt.; lemons, juice of 2: 
1 orange; mace, 1 blade; cinnamon, 1 
small stick; cloves, 8; claret, 1 pt.; bran- 
dy, 1 pt.; French cherries, 38 oz. Put 
the cherries to soak in a little of the 
brandy, and afterward cut them in quar- 
ters. Crush the spices, and add them and 
the grated rind of 1 lemon and 1 orange 
to the sugar and water; boil up once and 
set aside to cool. Strain the syrup and 
add the lemon, orange and _ raspberry 
juices, then freeze. When partly frozen 
add the claret and brandy; freeze a few 
minutes longer, then mix in the cut cher- 
ries, and finish. The well whisked whites 
of 2 eggs may be worked in when the 
cherries are added, if desired. Color pink 
or very light red. 
, 3.—Brandy, % pt.; rum, pt.; boil- 
ing water, 1 pt.; loaf sugar, 2 or 3 oz.; 
1 Jarge lemon; ground cinnamon, a pinch; 
grated nutmeg, a pinch. Remove the rind 
of the lemon by rubbing it with some of 
the sugar. Put the whole of the sugar, 
cinnamon, cloves, brandy, rum and boil- 
ing water into a stewpan, heat gently 
by the side of the fire, but do not let it 
approach boiling point. Strain the lemon 
juice into a punch bowl, add the hot li- 
quid, and serve at once. 

4.—Very old ale, 1 qt.; boiling water, 
1 pt.; rum, 4 pt.; whisky, %4 pt.; gin, 
% pt.; 1 lemon, thinly sliced; sugar to 
taste; ground cinnamon, a pinch; ground 
cloves, 2 pinch; grated nutmeg, a pinch. 
Put all these ingredients into a large 
stewpan and bring nearly to boiling point. 
Strain into a punch bowl, add a few 
fresh thin slices of lemon, and serve. 


Arrack Punch, Imitation. 


Two or three preserved tamarinds, dis- 
solved in a bowl of any kind of punch, 
will impart to it a flavor closely resem- 
bling arrack. 


Brandy. 


1.—To 1 pt. cognac brandy, 1% pt. of 
Jamaica rum, % pt. of peach brandy, 
add 2 lb. white sugar, 1 gill of lemon and 
1 gill of lime juice; mix all well to- 
gether, and add ice equal to 2 qt. of 
water; cut 2 lemons into thin slices, peel 
and slice thin 1 pineapple; add these to 
the punch, and let stand, to ripen and 
blend, for 1 hour before using. 

2-——To 1 teaspoonful of raspberry 
syrup add 1 tablespoonful of white sugar, 
1 wineglassful of brandy, the same quan- 
tity of water, a small piece of lemon, 2 
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slices of orange, 1 piece of pineapple. Fill 
the tumbler with shaved ice, shake well, 
and dress the top with berries in season; 
sip through a straw. 

3.—Take 3 doz. lemons, chip off the yel- 
low rinds, taking care that none of the 
white underlying pith is taken, as that 
would make the punch bitter, whereas 
the yellow portion of the rinds is that 
in which the flavor resides, and in which 
the cells are placed containing the essen- 
tial oil. Put this yellow rind into a 
punch bow], add to it 2 lb. of lump sugar, 
stir the sugar and peel together with a 
wooden spoon or spatula for nearly half an 
hour, thereby extracting a greater quan- 
tity of the essential oil. Now add boil- 
ing water, and stir until the sugar is 
completely dissolved. Squeeze and strain 
the juice from the lemons and add it to 
the mixture; stir together and taste it; 
add more acid or more sugar, as re- 
quired, and take care not to render it 
too watery. “Rich of the fruit and plenty 
of sweetness,” is the maxim. Now meas- 
ure the sherbet, and to every 3 qt. add 
1 pt. of cognac brandy and 1 pt. of old 
Jamaica rum, the spirit being well stirred 
as poured in. his punch may be bot- 
tled, and kept in a cold cellar; it will 
be found to improve with age. 


Burgundy. 


Burgundy wine, 2 oz.; orange syrup, 
1 oz. Fill a 12-0z. glass with crushed 
ice, draw coarse stream to fill glass. Dec- 
orate with slice each of pineapple and 
crange. Serve with straws. 


Catawba. 


Lemon syrup, 1 oz.; juice of half a 
lemon; Catawba wine, 2 0z.; shaved ice, 
Y% glassful. Mix in 14-0z. straight lem- 
onade glass. Decorate with pineapple 
and cherries. 


Chatham Artillery Punch. 

Catawba wine, 1 gal.; New England 
rum, 1 qt.; whisky, 1 gt. Cut up and 
add 6 pineapples, 12 oranges, and straw- 
berries q. s., and allow to stand or draw 
one night. When ready to use, 1 doz. 
qt. bottles of champagne are heeded to 
give tone and bead. A Southern drink, 
which is very intovicating, and should be 
avoided. 


Cider. 


. Cider, iced, 1 qt.; seltzer or soda water, 
iced, 1 bottle; brandy, 1 wineglassful; 
Sugar, 2 oz., or to taste; 1 lemon, thinly 
Sliced. Mix all the ingredients together 
in a glass jug, and serve in small glasses. 
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Claret. 


1.—To a large punch bow! half filled 
with broken ice, add 2 lb. of pulverized 
sugar, 6 oranges cut crosswise into thin 
slices, 6 bottles of claret, and 1 bottle 
of champagne; mix well together and let 
stand for 1 hour before using. 

2.—Take 1 tablespoonful of sugar, a 
small slice of lemon, 2 or 3 slices of or- 
ange. Fill the tumbler with shaved ice, 
and then pour in the claret, shake well, 
and ornament with berries in season. 
Place a straw in the glass. 

3.—Take 11% tablespoonfuls of sugar, 1 
slice of lemon, 2 or 3 slices of orange. 
Fill the tumbler with shaved ice, pour 
in the claret, and shake well. 

4.—Claret syrup, 1% oz.; orange, 1 
slice; lemon, 1 slice; shaved ice, 44 glass- 
ful. Fill 12-0z. glass with coarse stream, 
stir, decorate with fruit, and serve with 
straws. 


Cold Punch. 


1.—Rum, 1 bottle; Curacoa, 2 small 
glassfuls; white wine, 1 bottle; powdered 
sugar, % lb.; 1 large lemon; water, % 
pt.; ice. Put the sugar and lemon rind 
into a bowl with the water; when dis- 
solved, add the spirits, the wince, and the 
juice of the lemon. Break some ice into 
the bow] before serving. 

2.—Arrack, port wine, water, of each 
1 pt.; lemons, juice of 4; sugar, 1 Ib.; 
mix. 


Cream Punch. 


Pare off the rind of four large lemons, 
and steep it for 24 hours in 1 qt. brandy 
or rum: then mix it with the juice of 
the lemons, 114 Ibs. of sugar, 31% pt. of 
boiled water, and about 2-3 of a can of 
evaporated cream; mix well, and strain 
the whole through a jelly bag. You may 
either use it at once, or make a large 
quantity and bottle it. 


East India Punch. 


Brandy, % pt.; port wine, 1 pt.; 
syrup, No. 2599, 1 pt.; lime-juice syrup, 
Y% pt.; seltzer water, iced, 1 bottle; ar- 
rack, gill; lemons, the thinly pared 
rinds of 2; syringa, 2 or 3 sprigs; crushed 
ice, 1 breakfast-cupful; sugar to taste. 
Soak the lemon rind in the brandy for 
3 hours, then strain, add the rest of the 
ingredients, and serve. 


Gin Punch. 


1.—To % pt. of old Holland gin add 
1 gill of Maraschino, the juice of 2 lem- 
ons, and the yellow rind of 1, previously 
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infused in the gin, 2 gills of simple syrup 
or 4 oz. of pulverized sugar, and 1 qt. of 
seltzer water. Mix well, and freeze to 
a semi-solid. _ 

2.—Lemon, yellow peel and juice of 1; 
gin, % pt.; water, 1% pt.; sherry, 
glassful. 


Hot Punch. 

Rum, % pt.; brandy, % pt.; sugar, 
YZ Ib.; 1 large lemon; nutmeg, 1% tea- 
spoonful; boiling water, 1 pt. Rub the 
sugar over the lemon until it has absorbed 
all the yellow part of the skin; then put 
the sugar into a punch bowl; add the 
lemon juice (free from pips), and mix 
these two ingredients well together. Pour 
over them the boiling water, stir well 
together, add the rum, brandy and nut- 
meg, mix thoroughly, and the punch will 
be ready to serve. It is very important 
in making good punch that all the in- 
gredients are thoroughly incorporated ; 
and to insure success, the process of mix- 
ing must be diligently attended to. 


Iced. 

Champagne or Rhenish wine, 1 qt.; ar- 
rack, 1 pt.; Jemons, juice and yellow peel 
of 6; white sugar, 1 Ib.; soda water, 1 
or 2 bottles; ice as cream. 


Manhattan. 


Powdered sugar, 1 tablespoonful; sweet 
milk, 2 oz.; 1 egg; vermouth, 44 0oz.; 
whisky, 54 oz.; Angostura bitters, 1 dash. 
Cracked ice to fill glass. Shake well, and 
rtrain in T-oz. goblet. Grate nutmeg on 
top. Serve with straws. 


Maraschino Fruit Punch. 

Whole cherries, 1 qt.; Maraschino cor- 
dial, 2 oz.; sliced oranges, 8; sliced lem- 
ons, 4; pineapple cubes, 8 oz.; brandy, 
4 oz.; juice of 6 lemons; juice of 6 or- 
anges; water, 11 gal. Sweeten and 
color to suit taste. Mix all ingredients; 
serve from punch bowl, with the addition 
of cracked ice. 


Milk Punch. 


1—Fill a tumbler about 4 full of 
evaporated cream, put in a tablespoonful 
of powdered sugar, about as much liquor 
(or sherry, if preferred) as cream, then 
a hi tumbler with cracked ice and shake 
well. 

2.—Take sugar, 1 tablespoonful;: water, 
2 tablespoonfuls; brandy, 1 wineglassful; 
Santa Cruz rum, wineglassful; shaved 
ice, 1-3 tumblerful. Fill with milk and 
shake well; grate a little nutmeg on top. 

3.—Yellow rinds of 2 doz. lemons; steep 
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for 2 days in rum or brandy, 2 qt.; then 
add spirit, 3 st. more; hot water, 3 qt. . 
lemon juice, 1 qt.; loaf sugar, 4 Ib.: © 
nutmegs, grated: boiling milk, 2 qt. Mix 
and in 2 hours strain through a jelly bag. 

4.—Syrup.—a.—Simple syrup, 1 pt.: 
brandy, 8 oz.; Jamaica rum, 8 0z.; cream, 


1 pt. 

b.—To 1 pt. heavy syrup add % pt. 
each of brandy and Jamaica rum: flavor 
with 2 teaspoonfuls of an extract pre- 
pared by macerating 2 oz. of ground nut- 
megs in 8 oz. of alcohol. The syrup is 
first to be poured into the glass in the 
proper quantity and ordinary cream syrup 
added hefore drawing the soda water. 

e.—Brandy, 4 vol.; Jamaica rum, 4 
vol.: condensed milk, 1 vol.; syrup, 8 vol. 

d.—Rock-candy syrup, 2 pt.: brandy, 
8 oz.; Jamaica rum, 6 oz.; cream, 11% pt. 


Norfolk. 

French brandy, 20 qt.: yellow peels of 
30 oranges and 30 Iemons; infuse for 12 
hours; add cold water, 30 qt.; lump sugar, 
15 Ib.. and the juice of the oranges an 
lemons; mix well, strain through a hair 
sieve, add new milk, 2 qt., and in 6 weeks 
hottle. Keeps well. 


Orgeat Punch. 


Orgeat syrup, 12 dr.; brandy, 1 oz.; 
juice of 1 lemon. 


Princes’. 


Put into a freezing can a bottle of 
sparkling champagne, 1. gill of mara- 
schino, 1% pt. of strawberry syrup, the 
juice of 6 oranges, the yellow rind of 1 
rubbed on sugar. 


Raspberry. 
As Norfolk, but using raspberry juice 
or vinegar for oranges or lemons. 


Regent’s. 

Pare off the thin yellow rinds from 4 
oranges and 4 lemons; express the juice 
from the same fruit and strain it; add to 
it the yellow rinds, with 2 sticks of cin- 
namon broken up, % doz. cloves and a 
dessertspoonful of vanilla sugar. Simmer 
these ingredients very slowly for 14 hour 
in 1 qt. of simple syrup. Express the 
juice from 14% doz. of lemons and add it 
to the decoction. Then make a strong in- 
fusion of the finest green tea and add it to 
the mixture. After which add equal rer- 
tions of old Jamaica rum and cognac 
brandy, according to the strength re- 
quired. Mix all well together, strain 
through a hair sieve, put it into a freezer 
and make very cold. 
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Roman. 


French brandy, 4 oz.: best Jamaica 
rum, 4 oz.; extract vanilla, 14 oz.; fruit 
acid, 14 0z.; syrup, 1 gal. 


Tea. 


1.—Strong hot green tea, lemon juice 
and capillaire, of each 1% pt.: rum, 
brandy, arrack and Curacoa, of each 1 
pt.; champagne, 1 bottle. Mix and slice a 
pineapple into it. 

2.—Hot tea, 1 qt.; arrack, 1% bottle; 
white sugar, 6 oz.; juice of 8 lemons; 
yellow rinds of 4 lemons. 


Wine. 


Sugar, 1 Ib.; yellow peel of 3 Jemons; 
juice of 9 lemons; arrack, 1 pt.; port or 
sherry wine, hot, 1 gal.; cinnamon, 4 
oz.; nutmeg, 1 dr. 


Whisky. 

1.—To 1 wineglassful of whisky add 2 
wineglassfuls of hot water and then sugar 
to taste. Dissolve the sugar well with 1 
wineglassful of the water, then pour in 
the whisky and add the balance of the 
water; sweeten to taste and put in a 
small piece of lemon rind or a thin slice 
of lemon. 

2.—Scotch whisky, 1 bottle; boiling 
water, 1 qt.; loaf sugar, % Ib.; the juice 
and finely pared rinds of 3 lemons. Pour 
the boiling water over the sugar, lemon 
rinds and juice. Let it remain until cold, 
then strain into a punch bowl. Add the 
Whisky, place the bow] in a large vessel, 
surround it with ice, cover and let it stand 
thus for at least 1 hour before serving. 

3.—Whisky, 1 wineglassful; lemon 
juice, 1 dessertspoonful; castor sugar, 1 
teaspoonful: orange, 1 thin slice: pine- 
apple, 1 thin small piece; crushed ice. 
Put a heaped tablespoonful of crushed ice 
Into a glass, pour over it the whisky and 
lemon juice, add the sugar and shake well 
until sufficiently cooled. Strain into a 
small glass and serve with the orange and 
pineapple floating on the surface. 


WINES AND WINE MAKING 


Wine Making. 


_The grapes are not removed from the 
Vine until they are quite ripe. As the 
maturation not only of different varieties, 
but of the same kind, is dependent upon 
the season, no stated period can be fixed 
for the commencement of the vintage. 
The grapes are ready to be gathered when 
the white kind becomes of a brownish 
Yellow color and the red or blue very 
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dark purple or nearly black. Shears, 
pruning knives or scissors are used for 
the removal of the fruit from the vine. 

In making the finer wines, previous to 
being pressed, the bunches are carefully 
examined, and any unripe or damaged 
grapes are picked off and used to make 
inferior wine, or in the gathering the un- 
ripe specimens are left on the branch to 
ripen. The blue and dark varieties, when 
intended for the best wines, are, with few 
exceptions, removed from the stalks before 
being pressed; the white grapes are 
pressed with the stalks. 

Except with those grapes which produce 
wines that are likely to become viscous or 
ropy, the stalks are not left for any length 
of time in contact with the grape juice or 
must. There are various modes of sepa- 
rating the grapes from the stalks. One 
method consists in the employment of a 
wooden fork or trident 4% yd. or more in 
length, By turning this round in a 
wooden pail filled with the fruit the 
grapes become detached from the stalks, 
which are thus brought to the surface and 
removed. 

In another contrivance the separation is 
effected by inclosing the bunches in cages 
made of parallel wires. Inside the cage 
there is a stirrer. When this is turned 
by an external handle the grapes alone 
drop through the wires, leaving the stalks 
in the cage. Sometimes the separation is 
accomplished by means of hurdles, which 
are so manipulated that the fruit only 
shall pass through the meshes. 

Previous to their being pressed the 
grapes have to undergo the preliminary 
process of bruising or crushing. This is 
sometimes done by their being trodden un- 
der the naked feet of men on a large 
wooden stage or platform; at other times 
the men wear heavy boots, while in some 
cases the grapes are placed in a vat and 
bruised with a kind of wooden pestle. 
Sometimes they are crushed between 
wooden grooved rollers. Of all these 
processes, the first, although the least 
cleanly, possesses the advantage of not 
crushing the pips or stalks, and is thus 
free from the risk of imparting an un- 
pleasant flavor to the wine. 

There is considerable divergence in the 
statements of different writers as to the 
vield of must or juice from eRe grapes. 
TPayen says it amounts to from 94 to 96% 
of the total weight of the grape. Dupré 
and Thudichum obtained from three sam- 
ples of grapes, respectively, 78.75%. 
76.75% and 72.25%. Wagner averages it 
from about 60 or 70%. 

When a white wine is required, the 
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bruised grape, whether of the white or red 
variety, is at once pressed, except when, 
as happens with some kinds of fruit, it is 
kept to allow of the development of the 
bouquet. The mode of procedure is differ- 
ent when a red wine is to be prepared. 
The crushed grapes must then be kept in 
a tub or vat, loosely covered over, until an 
examination of a small quantity of the 
juice shows it has acquired the necessary 
color. For it to do this sometimes takes 
from 3 to 4 days to a month. 

During this period alcohol has been 
formed in the pulp, and this, with the tar- 
tarie acid of the fruit, has dissolved out 
the coloring principle of the grape. Great 
care is necessary at this stage to prevent 
the too long exposure of the crushed and 
fermenting fruit to the air. 

Wine presses are of various patterns. 

In many wine-making establishments 
iron presses have supplanted wooden ones, 
over which they possess the advantages of 
greater cleankiness and non-absorption of 
the must. The wine press in general use 
‘n the Gironde consists of a tall, round 
basket. made of perpendicular laths. The 
fruit is placed in this basket, and upon 
the fruit a wooden block, to which a screw 
is attached: a nut works upon the screw 
from above downward and presses the 
wooden block upon the fruit, the liquid 
from which is forced out through the laths 
and collected. 


In the manufacture of champagne and 
some red wines, very powerful presses are 
employed, but these possess the objection 
of pressing the fixed oi] from the pips and 
an unpleasantly tasting juice from the 
stalks, and thereby damaging the product. 
In some establishments centrifugal ma- 
chines have heen used, not only with the 
result of yielding a better wine. but of 
_ necting a considerable gain in time and 
abor. 


The must, being received into proper 
receptacles, next undergoes the vinous fer- 
mentation. In the case of white wines the 
must is kept separate from that subse- 
quently procured by submitting the husks, 
pips and stalks to additional pressure, 
and is sold as the first or superior wine. 


But with red wines the husks (and in 
some cases the marc) are thrown into the 
fermenting vat, by which means the wine 
acquires an additional amount of coloring 
matter. In this case. when the completed 
wine is drawn off. the husks are again 
pressed, and the wine so obtained added 
to the first instalment. As the tannic acid 
is derived from the skins and seeds of the 
grape, wines prepared in this manner usu- 
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ally contain a considerable amount of this 
substance. 

The fermentation is conducted in differ- 
ent countries at different temperatures, 
and, of course, with different results. 
When must is fermented at 15 to 20° C. 
(59 to 68° F.) it yields a wine strong 
in alcohol, but wanting in bouquet; while 
if the fermentation be carried on at 5 to 
15° C. (41 to 59° F.) the product will be 
a wine rich in bouquet, but poor in al- 
cohol. 

The wines of Spain, the south of 
France, Austria and Hungary are pro- 
duced at the higher temperature, and those 
of Germany, for the most part, at the 
lower one. The fermentation is carried 
on in large wooden vats. In some places 
vats of sandstone or brick are used for 
this purpose. The fermentation of white 
wines, such as those of the Rhine and 
Gironde, is effected in new and perfectly 
clean casks or hogsheads, the bungholes of 
which are left open to allow the escape of 
the carbonic acid. Opinions differ as to 
whether air should be admitted or not 
during fermentation. The process is un- 
doubtedly quickened if the must be 
aerated. The aeration is sometimes per- 
formed by a bellows fitted with a rose 
nozzle. During the operation of blowing 
in the must is to be kept at a low tem- 
perature to prevent the volatilization of 
the bouquet. When the opposite method 
is followed various devices are in use for 
excluding the air, or at any rate an excess 
of it. In some cases the vat, being pro- 
vided with a suitable lid, has a hole or is 
arranged with a tube for the escape of the 
carbonic acid. Koles and Bamberger ac- 
complish the same end, without letting in 
the external air, by means of a glass tube 
bent twice at right angles; one limb of the 
tube passes through the bunghole into the 
wine, and the other or outer limb into a 
vessel of water. In another contrivance 
the lid of the vat is fitted with a valve. 
which, opening only outward, allows of 
the exit of the carbonic acid. 

Red wines are fermented in large and. 
in most cases, open vats, fitted in the in- 
side with perforated shelves, which, being 
below the surface of the liquid, prevent 
the husks rising to the top and setting up 
acetous fermentation. After the comple- 
tion of the fermentation of Burgundy 
wines, in some places it is the filthy cus- 
tom for men to enter the vat and by their 
Vigorous movements to mix the contents. 

It is satisfactory to learn that this par- 
ticularly objectionable practice is getting 
somewhat into disuse. 

The length of time necessary for the 
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completion of the fermentation varies 
with the locality, the temperature of the 
upartment and with the quality of the 
wine required. In France, for the ordi- 
nary descriptions of wine, it generally 
takes from 3 days to 1 week, and in Ger- 
many from 1 to 2 weeks. With the finer 
kinds of wine it occupies 4, 5 or 6 weeks. 
The progress of the fermentation may be 
estimated from the specific gravity of the 
liquid, since as the fermentation proceeds 
and the sugar is undergoing conversion 
into aleohol, the wine of course becomes 
more attenuated and its specific gravity 
diminishes. It has been calculated that 
one-half per cent. of the aleohol present 
in the wine escapes during fermentation, 
as well as a considerable quantity of car- 
bonic acid. An apparatus has been in- 
vented for collecting these products by 
causing them to pass into water by means 
of a hydraulic bung. 


When the fermentation is over the wine 
is run into casks, any sediment, such as 
lees or yeast, being left behind in the fer- 
menting vessel. It is most important that 
the casks used for this purpose should be 
absolutely clean. Before a cask is used 
a second time it should be thoroughly sul- 
phured. 

Those wines which contain a large 
amount of alcohol are sometimes allowed 
to remain in the fermenting vat until they 
have cleared, but weak wines are imme- 
diately drawn off into the cask to prevent 
the setting in of the acetous fermentation. 
The casks must be filled to the bungholes. 
A second or minor fermentation takes 
place in the wine when in the cask, dur- 
ing which tartar or bitartrate of potash 
is Geposited on the sides of the cask and 
yeast at the bottom. This second fermen- 
tation should be allowed to go on at a 
low temperature, 5 to 10° C. (41 to 
50° F.), and at a slow rate. In some 
cases it is made to extend to 3 or 6 
months. 

When the second fermentation is over 
the casks are filled to the bunghole and 
securely closed, or the wine is at once 
drawn into fresh casks to be stored. In 
these it remains closely bunged up until 
more tartar is deposited, after which it 
may be racked off into bottles or casks. 

hen wine is to be stored for any length 
of time it is necessary to repeat the rack- 
Ing off frequently. Racking is performed 
by means of a siphon inserted in the bung- 
hole or by a cock suitably fixed in the 
cask. If the racked wine is not perfectly 
clear, it is fined by the addition of isin- 
glass, previously softened by soaking in a 
small quantity of wine. After the addi- 
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tion of the isinglass the cask is then filled 
to the bunghole, closed and remains un- 
disturbed for about 6 weeks, and if, at the 
end of that time, it is not perfectly bright 
it is made to undergo a second racking. 
In wine-making countries blood and solu- 
tion of glue are sometimes used for fining 
red wines which contain much tannin. 
Milk is also occasionally employed for the 
same purpose. The racking should be per- 
formed in cool weather and preferably in 
the early spring. 

The manufacture of champagne differs 
in its details from that of the so-called 
still wine. The best wine is made from a 
black grape of very fine quality, known 
as the Noirien, or Pineau, and grown in 
the champagne district. None but the 
best selected grapes are used; all those 
that are rotten, unripe or in any way un- 
sound being rejected. The grapes are 
gathered when they have attained their 
greatest size. The vintage commences 
early in October. To prevent the juice 
being colored by the skin of the grape, the 
fruit is submitted to pressure as quickly 
as possible after being gathered. Very 
powerful machines are employed for this 
purpose, since the champagne grape, un- 
like other varieties, is not previously 
crushed. Great care is taken to apply the 
pressure evenly and to conduct the opera- 
tion with all expedition, for if this ex- 
ceeds 2 hours the must will be colored. 
The grapes are sometimes pressed 4 times. 
In good seasons the must obtained from 
the different pressings is mixed together. 
In middling ones the first yield is kept 
for making the best wines, nor is the 
fourth mixed with the other two. The 
light-colored must is first conveyed into a 
large vat, where it remains for 6, 12 or 18 
hours, according to the temperature. 


At the end of this time certain vege- 
table matters that would damage the taste 
of the ensuing wine, as well as render it 
liable to a second fermentation, become 
deposited. Directly the must has cleared 
it is run into small barrels of 2,000 1. 
capacity, in which it undergoes fermenta- 
tion. Sometimes the clearing of the juice 
is accomplished by filtration; at others, 
when the weather is warm and fermenta- 
tion sets in so rapidly as not to allow the 
impurities to subside, it is run into casks 
filled with the fumes from burning sul- 
phur. By this means the excessive fer- 
mentative action is arrested and sufficient 
time is given for the dregs to settle. The 
juice having been made clear by either of 
the above methods is drawn into barrels, 
which are arranged in rows in the cellars. 
The barrels are filled to the bung, the 
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froth which is formed during the fermenta- 
tion flowing out at the bungholes. In some 
wine-making establishments the barrels 
are tightly bunged up, there being previ- 
ously added to the contents 1% of brandy. 
The casks are opened at the end of Decem- 
ber and the wine fined by means of isin- 
glass, this operation being conducted at the 
lowest possible temperature. It, at the end 
of a fortnight, it has not become bright, it 
is left for another fortnight, and then, if 
not clear, it undergoes a second fining. 
The fining process must be used with cau- 
tion; when overdone it diminishes and 
frequently stops the activity of the subse- 
quent fermentation. To obviate this the 
wine should be judiciously exposed to the 
air and a minute quantity of yeast added 
to each hogshead hefore it is bottled. 


When the wine has cleared, before being 
bottled, cane sugar is added to it, since the 
quantity of undecomposed natural sugar 
in the wine is not sufficient to furnish the 
requisite amount of carbonic-acid gas, the 
ingredient to which champagne owes its 
effervescent properties. 


Champagne bottles constitute a very 
considerable item in the trade expenses of 
the wine maker. He pays the glass manu- 
facturer 28 francs a hundred for them, 
and some wine makers give orders for as 
many as from 50,000 to 250,000 at a time. 


The bottles as they arrive are examined 
by an experienced person, and those which 
contain flaws of any kind, or are not per- 
fectly new, symmetrical and strong, are re- 
jected. These average about 10%. The 
bottles are required to be as nearly as pos- 
sible of uniform weight and_ thickness. 
The inside of each bottle is scrubbed by 
means of a revolving hair brush and clean 
water. After being drained, the bottles 
are rinsed with 90% alcohol and closed 
with an old but clean cork. They are 
thus ready, when required, for filling. The 
wine maker also expends a large amount 
of money in the purchase of corks, which 
must be of the best and soundest descrip- 
tion. It has been found to be very false 
economy to use inferior kinds. The wine 
being drawn into bottles to a height of 2 
or 3 inches from the top of the neck, the 
bottles have next to be corked, the cork 
being secured in the bottle by a small iron 
band, called an agrafe. All these opera- 
tions have to be performed deftly and 
rapidly by experienced workmen. With 
what speed they are accomplished may be 
imagined from the fact that an atelier of 
5 workmen, who divide the labor, will 
bottle and cork from 1,200 to 1,500 bottles 
daily, 2 bottles passing through all hands 
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in 1 minute. The corking, etc.. finished, 
the bottles are next placed on their sides 
and stacked in cellars or caves, each stack 
being supported by thin laths. 


As the summer approaches, the wine be- 
gins to show signs of fermentation, which 
increases with the hot weather. When 
the fermentation reaches such a stage as 
to cause the wine to occupy the previously 
unfilled space in the neck of the bottle, a 
large number of bottles begin to burst, 
as well as to leak; and in some years as 
much as 30% of the wine is lost from 
these causes. Two courses, each of which 
requires to be promptly adopted, are open 
to the wine maker under these circum- 
stances. Hither he must remove the wine 
to a cooler cellar or uncork the bottles. 
Sometimes, if the breakage, or casse, as it 
is termed, has not exceeded 7 or 8% by 
the time August is reached, he takes the 
chance of further loss and lets the wine 
remain, for with the fall in temperature, 
which usually occurs in September and 
October, the energetic action of the wine 
ceases and the breakage also. 


The leaky and broken bottles are then 
removed from the sound ones, which are 
restacked and left until a yeasty substance 
has discontinued depositing upon their 
lower sides. The bottles are kept in this 
condition until required for sale. Before. 
however, they are in a fit state for the 
purchaser, the yeasty matter has to he 
removed and the wine to be liqueured. 
The yeast is got rid of as follows: The 
bottles are placed necks downward, on 
perforated shelves arranged in rows. A 
workman then seizes a bottle, and holding 
it in the inverted position, by a dexterous 
movement discharges the yeast from the 
side and brings it down upon the cork. 
This operation, which extends over some 
weeks, has to be repeated from time to 
time, until the supernatant wine is quite 
clear. The bottles are then very cau- 
tiously removed from the cellars to the 
corking and tying-down rooms, when they 
come into the hands of a workman called 
a disgorger. The disgorger, holding the 
bottle still neck downward. proceeds to 
liberate the cork by slipping off the 
agrafe, and when the cork is 3 parts out 
he quickly inverts the bottle. The cork is 
then forcibly ejected with a loud report 
by the froth, which carries with it the 
greater part of the veast and other solid 
matters, what remains of these being got 
rid of by the workman working his finger 
round the neck of the bottle, whereby they 
are detached and forced out by the still 
rising froth. The workman then places 
his thumb over the mouth of the bottle, 
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which is afterward temporarily closed 
with an old cork. 

The liqueur, which is next to be added, 
is of very varied composition, as almost 
every champagne maker has his favorite 
and special preparation. 

The best liqueurs are made of some 
choice wine, mixed with the purest cane 
sugar. The inferior kinds consist of a 
mixture of 90% alcohol, sugar and some 
flavoring material. A certain measured 
quantity of the liqueur is added to each 
bottle of wine. The bottle is then corked, 
wired, tied down and washed and the cork 
covered with tinfoil and labeled. It is 
then ready for sale and export. It some- 
times happens that after the previous 
round of operations has been gone through 
the champagne becomes turbid and a mi- 
nor second fermentation sets in. In this 
case it is made to undergo a repetition of 
the processes already described. It is a 
desideratum with every champagne maker 
that when the bottle is opened for its con- 
tents to he drunk, the removal of the 
cork should be accompanied with a full, 
deep and distinct report. When, instead 
of this, the report is short and sharp and 
resembles a popping noise, this is owing to 
the space between the liquid and the cork, 
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filled with the gas, being too small. When 
the gas escupes with a hissing noise, it is 
hecause the cork fits the neck of the bottle 
unequally or has not been driven in in a 
perfectly straight direction. The good 
name of any maker would be seriously 
damaged were he to send out champagne 
liable to comport itself in this manner. 
He therefore spares no expense in provid- 
ing himself with the very best and sound- 
est corks. The best way to prevent the 
escape of the gas from the bottle is always 
to keep the bottles lying on their sides. 

All effervescing wines are manufactured 
in a similar manner to champagne. 

Since the alcohol in the wine is derived 
from the sugar contained in the must, it 
would seem that the sweetest and ripest 
grapes should yield the strongest product. 
When the decomposition of the sugar has 
been complete, this will be the result; but 
it frequently happens that, owing to an 
insufficiency in the must of the protein 
compounds which nourish the yeast cells 
(the torula cerevisiac), by the agency of 
which the fermentation is accomplished, 
the whole of the sugar is not converted 
into alcohol, in which case a sweet wine 
will be produced, or the sweetness may be 
due to the alcohol formed stopping the 
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fermentation before al] the sugar had been 
decomposed or to an excess of glycerine. 
If, on the other hand, the grape juice 1s 
rich in albuminous matter, but poor in 
sugar, the consequent wine will be what 
is termed a dry one. Such are the red 
wines of France and the Rhine. 

According to Wagner, red French wines 
contain 9 to 14% hy volume of alcohol; 
Burgundy, 9, 10 and 11%; Bordeaux, 10, 
11 and 12%. Other French wines con- 
tain 8 to 10%: the wines of the Palati- 
nate, 7 to 9.5%; Hungarian wines, 9 to 
11%. Champagne contains 9 to 12%; 
Xeres, 17%; Madeira, 17 to 23.7%. 

In addition to ethylic alcohol and 
water, which, as shown in the previous 
table, vary largely in the proportions in 
which they are present in different kinds 
of wine, most wines contain the following 
substances: Propylic, butylic, caprylic 
and caproic alcohols; acetic and enanthic 
ether; grape sugar (dextrose and levu- 
lose) ; glycerine; gums; pectin; coloring 
und fatty substances; protein bodies; car- 
bonie acid, ordinary and levo-tartaric and 
racenic acids: citric acid: malic acid; tan- 
nic acid; acetic acid; lactic acid; succinic 
acid; organic and inorganic salts. 

Of these the propylic and butylic, ca- 
prylic and caproic alcohols, the ethers, 
the glycerine, the carbonic, acetic, lactic 
and succinic acids are produced during 
fermentation, the remaining substances 
being original constituents of the grape 
juice, which also contains bitartrate of 
potash, but this being insoluble in weak 
spirit is thrown down or deposited as the 
conversion of sugar into alcohol proceeds. 
In its crude condition it is known as ar- 
gol and is the source of crenm of tartar 
and tartaric acid. As a result of its for- 
mation in the grape a considerable amount 
of the free acid is removed from the fruit. 
This is why wine made from grapes is so 
much superior and keeps so much better 
than that manufactured from fruits that 
abound instead in citric and malic acids. 
‘These latter require the addition of large 
quantities of sugar to disguise their acid- 
ity, a proceeding which frequently gives 
rise in them to a second fermentation and 
often to the consequent formation of 
acetic acid. The acetic ether in wine is 
produced by the mutual reaction of acetic 
acid and ethylic alcohol. Neubauer, dis- 
senting from Dupré and Thudichum, says 
the enanthic ether is the constituent to 
which wines owe their bouquet. He re- 
gards this ether as a combination of vari- 
ous substances of which caprylic and ca- 
proic acid ethers are the most important. 
Their formation is believed to take place 
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partly during and partly after fermenta- 
tion. The rest of the non-volatile con- 
stituents, such as the sugar, the gum, the 
protein bodies, coloring matter, inorganic 
salts, etc., which remain behind when a 
wine is evaporated to dryness, constitute, 
with a certain quantity of substance the 
composition of which has not been defined, 
the extractive matter. 

The amount of extractive matter in 
wines varies as greatly as from 1 to 20%. 
This difference occurs even in wines of a 
similar character and from the same dis- 
trict. Thus in Rhine wines it ranges 
from 10.6 to 4.2%, in the Palatinate 
wines from 10.7 to 1.9%, in Bohemian 
wines the mean is 2.26%, in the wines of 
Austria 2.64% and in those of Hungary 
2.62%. It is highest in sweet wines. In 
many adulterated wines, as the extractive 
matter is either very small or sometimes 
altogether absent, it has been proposed to 
employ the estimation of its amount in a 
wine as a test of its genuineness or the 
reverse. 

Light wines owe their color, varying 
from pale yellow to brown, possibly to 
oxidized extractive matter or to the cask. 
The color of red wine is due to the action 
of its free tartaric acid on a blue sub- 
stance residing in the skin of the grape. 
This body, which is known to wine makers 
as wine blue, and which bears a great re- 
semblance to litmus, in turning red when 
acted upon by acids, was named oenocyan 
or oenocyamin hy Mulder or Maumené. 
It is insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, 
olive oil and oil of turpentine, but is dis- 
solved by alcohol containing small quan- 
tities of tartaric or acetic acid. Glycerine 
was found to be a normal constituent of 
wine by Pasteur in 1859. As the wine 
matures the glycerine disappears. In 
Austrian wines Pohl found 2.6% of glyc- 
erine. In some wines it reaches 3%, but 
in most it seldom exceeds 1%. In old 
wines it exists only in very small quan- 
tity. 


Imitation Wines. 


1.—From ripe saccharine fruits.—Take 
of the fruit, 4 to 6 Ib.; clear soft water. 
1 gal.; sugar, 3 to 5 Ib.; cream of tartar 
(dissolved in boiling water), 1%4 0z.; 
brandy, 2 to 3%: flavoring as required. 
If the full proportions of fruit and sugar 
are used, the product will be good without 
the brandy, but better with it; 14% Ib. 
raisins may be substituted for each pound 
of sugar. 

In the above manner are made the fol- 
lowing wines: Gooseberry wine, currant 
wine (red, white or black), mixed fruit 
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wine (currants and gooseberries or black, 
red @nd white currants; ripe black heart 
cherries and raspberries, equal parts), a 
good family wine; cherry wine, colepress 
wine (from apples and mulberries, equal 
parts), elder wine, strawberry wine, rasp- 
berry wine, mulberry wine, whortleberry 
or bilberry wine: blackberry wine, dam- 
son wine, morella wine, apricot wine, 
apple wine, grape wine, etc. 
From dry saccharine fruit (such as 
raisins).—Take of the dried fruit, 44% to 
7% |b.: clear soft water, 1 gal.; cream 
of tartar (dissolved), 1 0z.; brandy, 1144 
to 4%. Should the dried fruit employed 
he at all deficient in saccharine matter, 2 
to 3 Ih. of it may be omitted, and half that 
quantity of sugar or two-thirds of raisins 
added. In the above manner are made 
date wine, fig wine, raisin wine, etc. 
3.—From_ acidulous, astringent or 
scarcely ripe fruits or those which are de- 
ficient in saccharine matter.—Take of the 
picked fruit 214 to 344 lb.; sugar, 314 to 
514 Ilb.; cream of tartar (dissolved), 14 
oz.; water, 1 gal.; brandy, 2 to 6%. 

In the above manner are made goose- 
berry wine, bullace wine, damson wine. 

4.—From footstalks, leaves, cuttings, 
ete.—By infusing them in water, in the 
proportion of 3 to 6 Ib. to the gal., or q. 8s. 
to give a proper flavor, or to form a good 
saccharine liquid, and adding 2% to 4 Ib. 
of sugar to each gallon of strained liquor; 
1% Ib. of raisins may be substituted for 
each pound of sugar. 

In the above manner are made grape 
wine (from the pressed cake of grapes), 
English grape wine, rhubarb wine (from 
garden rhubarb), celery wine, etc. 

5.—From saccharine roots and stems of 
plants.—Take of the bruised. rasped or 
sliced vegetable 4 to 6 lb.; boiling water, 
1 ga).; infuse until cold, press out the 
liquid and to each gal. add of sugar 3 
to 4 Ilb.; cream of tartar, 1 0z.; brandy, 2 
to 5%. For some roots and stems the 
water must not be very hot, as they are 
thus rendered troublesome to press. 

In the above manner are made beet- 
root wine, parsnip wine, turnip wine, etc. 

6.—From flowers, spices, aromatics, etc. 
——These are prepared by infusing a suffi- 
cient quantity of the bruised ingredient 
for a few days in any simple wine (as 
that from sugar, honey, raisins, etc.), 
after the active fermentation is complete, 
or, at all events, a few weeks before rack- 
Ing them. 

In the above manner are made clary 
Wine (muscatel) (from flowers, 1 qt. to 
the gallon) ; cowslip wine (from flowers, 

qt. to the gallon); elder flower wine 
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(flowers of white-berried elder, 3% pt.: 
and lemon juice, 3 fl.oz. to the gallon) ; 
ey ti wine (1% oz. ginger to the gal- 
lon) ; orange wine (1 doz. sliced oranges 
per gallon) : lemon wine (juice of 12 and 
rinds of 6 lemons to the gallon) ; spruce 
wine (4 oz. of essence of spruce per 
gallon) ; juniper wine (berries, % pt. per 
gallon); peach wine (4 or 5 sliced and 
the stones broken, to the gallon) : apricot 
wine (as peach wine. but with more 
fruit) ; quince wine (12 to the gallon) ; 
rose clove gillyflower, carnation, lavender, 
violet, primrose and other flower wines 
(distilled water from the flowers, 1% pt.. 
or flowers 1 pt. to the gallon); mixed 
fruit wine; pineapple wine; cider wine; 
elder wine; birch wine (from the sap, at 
the end of February or beginning of 
March): sycamore wine (from the sap); 
malt wine (from strong wort); and the 
wines of any of the saccharine juices of 
ripe fruit. 

7.—From saccharine matter.—Take of 
sugar 3 to 4 Ib.; cream of tartar, % 02.; 
water, 1 gal.; honey, 1 lb.; brandy, 2 to 
4%. A handful of grape leaves or cut- 
tings, bruised, or 1 pt. of good malt wort 
or mild ale may he substituted for the 
honey. Chiefly used as the basis for 
other wines, as it has little flavor of its 


wn. 

In all the preceding formule lump 
sugar is intended when the wines are re- 
quired very pale, and good Muscovado 
sugar when this is not the case. Some 
of the preceding wines are improved by 
substituting good cider, perry or pale ale 
or malt wort for a whole or a portion of 
the water. Good porter may also be ad- 
vantageously used in this way for some 
of the deep-colored red wines. When ex- 
pense is no object, and very strong wines 
are wanted, the expressed juices of the 
ripe fruits, with the addition of 3 or 4 
lb. of sugar per gal., may be substi- 
tuted for the fruit in substance and the 
water. 


Management of Wine. 


The remarks arranged under this head- 
ing are more particularly intended for the 
use of the maker, the dealer and the pri- 
vate individual, as those which precede it 
are for the wine maker. ; 

Age.—The sparkling wines are in their 
prime in from 18 to 30 months after the 
vintage. Thin wines of inferior growths 
should be drank within 12 or 15 months 
and be preserved in a very coo] cellar. 
Sound, well fermented, full-bodied still 
wines are improved by age, with reason- 
able limits, provided they be well pre- 
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served from the air and stored in a cool 
place having a pretty uniform tempera- 
ture. 

Acid Taste of Wines, To Remove.— 
Neutralize the excess of acid by pow- 
dered chalk. 

Ages of Different Wincs When at 
Their Prime.—The age named below for 
each wine will be found to be that at 
which it possesses its fullest flavor and 
when it will be best to drink it: 
Port, 20 years; Madeira, 10 years; 
Sherry, 10 years; Red Madeira, 6 years; 
Madeira-Malmsey, 5 years; Callavella, 
4 years; Malaga, 3 years; Muscatel, 
3 years; Red Hermitage, 20 years; 
White Hermitage, 20 years; Rousillon, 20 
years; Rivesaltes, 20 years; Banyuls, 20 
years; Collioure, 15 years; Salces, 10 
years; La Palme, 10 years; Sigean, 8 
years; Carcassone, 8 years; Beziers, 8 
years; T.unel, 8 years; Champagne, 6 
vears; Montpellier, 5 years; Frontignan, 
5 years. 

Alcoholizing. — Alcohol is frequently 
added to wenk or vapid wines to increase 
their strength or to promote their preser- 
vation. In Portugal one-third of alcohol 
is commonly added to port before shipping 
it to England, as without this addition it 
generally passes into the acetous fermen- 
tation during the voyage. A little alcohol 
is also usually added to sherry before it 
leaves Spain. The addition of alcohol to 
wine injures its proper flavor, and hence 
it is chiefly made to port, sherry and other 
wines whose flavor is so strong as not to 
be easily injured. Even when alcohol is 
added to wines of the latter description 
they require to be kept for some time to 
recover their natural flavor. 

Bottling.—The secret of bottling wine 
with success consists in the exercise of 
care and cleanliness. The bottles should 
be sound, clean and dry, and free from the 
least mustiness or other odor. The corks 
should be of the best quality, and imme- 
diately before being placed in the bottles 
should be compressed by means of a cork 
squeezer or of one of the numerous ma- 
chines made for this purpose. For su- 
perior or very delicate wines the corks 
are sometimes prepared by placing them 
In a copper or tub, covering them with 
weights to keep them down, and then 
pouring over them boiling water, holding 
a little pearlash in solution. In this li- 
quid they are allowed to remain for 24 
hours, when they are well stirred about in 
the liquid. drained and reimmersed for a 
second 24 hours in hot water, after which 
they are well washed and soaked in sev- 
eral successive portions of clean and 
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warm rain water, drained, dried out of 
contact with dust, put into paper bags 
and hung up in a dry place for use. Many 
wine merchants, however, disapprove of 
this course and merely dip the corks in 
clean cold water before inserting them in 
the bottles. The wine should be clear and 
brilliant, and if it be not so, it must un- 
dergo the process of fining before being 
bottled. The bottles, corks and wine being 
ready, a fine clear day should be prefer- 
ably chosen for the bottling, and the 
utmost cleanliness and care should be ex- 
ercised during the process. Great caution 
should also be observed to avoid shaking 
the cask, so as not to disturb the hot- 
toms. The remaining portion that cannot 
be drawn off clear should be passed 
through the wine bag, and, when bottled, 
should be set apart as inferior to the 
rest, or the lees are collected in a cask 
kept for the purpose, and the clear wine 
resulting from their subsidence is used 
for filling up casks about to be fined. The 
coopers, to prevent breakage and _ loss, 
place each bottle, before corking it, in a 
small bucket or boot having a bottom 
made of soft cork or leather, which is 
strapped on the knee of the bottler. The 
bottlers seldom break a bottle, though they 
flog in the corks very hard. The bucket 
or boot is now very largely supplanted by 
Gervaise’s corking machine, an apparatus 
which first submits the cork to great pres- 
sure and then immediately afterward 
drives it firmly into the neck of the bottle, 
in which, owing to its subsequent expan- 
sion, it fits very closely and perfectly. 
When the process of bottling is complete 
the bottles of wine are stored in a cool 
cellar on their sides, but on no account in 
an upright position. Sometimes they are 
placed in damp straw or in sweet, dry 
sawdust or sand. 

Cellaring.—A wine cellar should be dry 
at bottom and either covered with good 
hard gravel or be paved with flags. Its 
gratings or windows should open toward 
the north, and it should be sunk suffi- 
ciently below the surface to insure an 
equable temperature. It should also be 
sufficiently removed from any public thor- 
oughfare so as not to suffer vibration from 
the passing of carriages. Should it not 
be in a position to maintain a regular 
temperature, arrangements should be made 
to apply artificial heat in winter and 
proper ventilation in summer. The tem- 
perature should range from 55 to 65° F. 
For Burgundies the former temperature is 
the more suitable; for ports, sherries and 
strong wines the latter temperature. 


Clarification of Wines.—If the wine is 
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not clear and bright after racking it is 
necessary to clarify it. There are many 
causes which interfere with the proper 
brightness of wine, such as changes of 
temperature, in careless racking and 
others. Some wines clear themselves, so 
that clarification need not be resorted to. 
A great many different substances have 
heen employed in clarification. Many of 
the so-called clarifying powders are noth- 
ing but dried blood albumin. Isinglass or 
fish glue is one of the best agents for clari- 
fication. It is dissolved in water until 
little more fluid than molasses. Gelatine 
prepared from bone is also used and may 
be obtained in sheets or in small pieces 
and sometimes in tablets. It is one of the 
best agents that can he used in clarifying 
and is especially valuable for clarifying 
white wine. After wine has been clarified 
with the gelatine it should be racked after 
standing a short time. Blood albumin 
affords a cheap and efficient means of 
clarifying the wine in large quantities. A 
gallon of blood beaten up with a gallon of 
the same kind of wine which it is desired 
to clarify will clarify 200 gallons of wine. 
Great care should be taken to have the 
blood fresh, as otherwise it is sure to in- 
jure, if not entirely destroy, the wine. It 
is especially successful in clarifying new 
wine. In case the wine loses a portion of 
its color it can be readily restored by an 
addition of the usual coloring matters. 


Milk is used to some extent in place of 
the blood, but it is not as reliable. If the 
wine is of great value, the whites of eggs 
afford the best means of clarifying it, and 
should be used in al] cases where expense 
is not an object. No pains should be 
spared to see that the eggs are entirely 
fresh, as otherwise the wines would be 
destroyed. The whites of the eggs are 
particularly efficient for white wine. The 
proper proportion is 1 egg per 10 gal. 
They should be beaten up with a small 
portion of wine with an egg-beater before 
adding to the wine. Gum arabic is also 
used, but is not as good as the white of 
egg or blood. Salt, alcohol and tannin 
and many other substitutes have been 
used with varying success. The ones al- 
ready mentioned will give the best satis- 
faction. 

Yellow White Wines.—The yellow color 
of white wines frequently stands in the 
way of their ready sale. It is removed by 
the blood albumin receipt given under 
clarification above. The receipt given 
under clarification of wines can also be 
used to bring white wine which has 
turned yellow back to its normal color. 

Earthy Flavor of Wines.—This defect 
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in wines is apt to interfere seriously with 
their sale, as the taste is particularly dis- 
agreeable. It may be the result of several 
causes. The vineyards may not be prop- 
erly cared for or in low, wet land. The 
treatment of wines which have earthy 
flavor requires much judgment and experi- 
ence. Wines should be promptly clarified 
by the means already given and frequently 
racked. The white of egg receipt given 
under clarification is the best one to use 
The addition of a small 
quantity of tannin dissolved in alcohol 
wil] also help to correct this defect. 


Greenness.—This defect gives a very 
sour, unpleasant taste to the wine, owing 
to the malic and tartaric acids, which 
are in excess. There is no ordinary defect 


of wine which is more noticeable and more 
. disagreeable than greenness. 


As its name 
implies, it is frequently caused by the use 
of unripe grapes. The treatment of the 
wine must be varied according to the 
taste. One of the various methods is to 
add from 1 to 3 qt. of old brandy to every 
100 gal. of wine. Potassium tartrate af- 
fords a cheap and easy method of neutral- 
izing the tartaric acid, forming potassium 
bitartrate, which may be afterward re- 
moved when the wine is right. The 
amount of potassium tartrate which may 
be used varies with the sourness of the 
wine, but 18 oz. per 100 gal. would be 
considered an average amount. Various 
other substitutes have been tried, but 
none is as successful as potassium tar- 
trate. 


Coloring Matters.—Various matters are 
largely employed to artificially heighten 
the colors of wines. The different spuri- 
ous coloring matters can be detected by 
using a solution of lead acetate, and the 
precipitants formed give a good test by 
which the various colors can be: deter- 
mined. 

1.—Malva flowers or hollyhock produce, 
when steeped in spirits for 24 hours, or 
even when boiled with water, a very beau- 
tiful purple. 


2.—The pokeberry (the dark berries 
from the plant growing all over the 
United States) has a very dark red color. 


3.—Whortleberry, huckleberry, elder- 


' berry, blackberry and mulberry. 


4.—Cochineal gives a fine red color by 
boiling finely ground cochineal with cream 
of tartar. 

.—Brazil wood, saunders wood and log: 
wood. These woods are boiled in watet 
and the decoctions yield shades of color 
from red to blue. 

6.—Orchil produces a beautiful purple. 
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7.—Red beets and carrots produce like- 
wise a good color. 

8.—Indigo solution, neutralized by pot- 
ash, produces a fine blue. 

9.—Annatto and extract of safflower 
produce a beautiful yellow. 

10.—Red cabbage produces a beautiful 
bluish red. 

11.—Turmeric is the most common 
color for yellow, as the spirit extracts all 
baa immediately, as also quercitron 
vark. 

12.—Garacine (extract of madder) pro- 
duces various shades of red. 

13.—Tincture of saffron (Spanish saf- 
fron) for yellow. . 

14.—Blue vitriol, or solution of indigo, 
produces blue. 

15.—Burnt sugar produces a fine and 
permanent brown color for wines. It is 
best to boil down common sugar or loaf 
sugar nearly to dryness. It is then dis- 
solved in hot water sufficient to make the 
consistency of syrup, and for the purpose 
of neutralizing it and making it a more 
permanent color, add to each gal. of sugar 
color about 1 oz. liquid ammonia. 

16.—Green color for absinthe is pre- 
pared from a solution of extract of indigo 
and turmeric, dissolved in spirits. 

17.—Violet is obtained by a solution of 
extract of logwood and alum. 

18.—Alkanet root produces a fine blue 
red by macerating in alcohol. 

19.—Barwood acquires a dark wine red 
color by digesting in alcohol. 

20.—Brazil wood, by bein 
in alcohol or by boiling for 
duces a deep red. 

Spurious Coloring Matter.—The follow- 
ing coloring matters give. with lead ace- 
tate, the following precipitates: Pure red 
wine gives bluish gray, red poppy gives 
dirty gray, elderberry gives dirty green, 
bilberry gives grayish green, privetberry 
gives green, dwarf elderberry gives bluish 
gray to violet in the fresh berries and fine 
green in the fermented extract, mallow 
flower gives dark green, logwood gives 
feeble dark blue, Brazil wood gives wine 


macerated 
% hour, pro- 


The following colors, when present, give 
the following precipitates with alum and 
ammonium carbonate: Pure red wine 
gives dirty green, red poppy gives slate 
gray, elderberry gives bluish gray, bil- 
berry gives bright violet, privetberry 
gives bright green, dwarf elderberry gives 
bright violet, mallow flower gives bluish 
violet, logwood gives dark violet, Brazil 
wood gives carmine red. 

Decanting.—In decanting wine care 
must be taken not to shake or disturb the 
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crust when moving it about or drawing 
the cork, particularly of port wine. Never 
decant wine without a wine strainer, with 
some clean fine cambric in it, to prevent 
the crust and bits of cork going into the 
decanter. In decanting port wine do not 
drain it too close, as there are generally 
two-thirds of a wineglassful of thick dregs 
in each bottle which ought to be rejected. 
In white wine there is not much deposit, 
but it should nevertheless be poured off 
very slowly, the bottle being raised gradu- 
ally. 

Detannation of Wines.—1.—The For- 
mulary recommends the following method 
for removing the tannin or astringent 
matter from sherry wine: Sherry, 7 pt.; 
white of egg, 1 fl.oz.; alcohol, 1 pt. Beat 
the white of egg to a froth and mix it 
with wine; heat to about 170° F., or until 
the albumen is coagulated. ‘Then cool, 
add the alcohol and after standing a few 
hours filter clear through paper. This 
wine is a much better menstruum and 
preservative medicine for organic sub- 
stances than sherry itself. 

2.—Gelatine, 1 0z.; distilled water, 10 
oz.; sherry wine, 7 gal. Dissolve the gela- 
tine in the water by heating, add the so- 
lution to the wine, stir well and allow it 
to remain 6 hours, then filter. Before 
using the wine in wine of coca, cin- 
chona or beef, wine and iron, to bring it 
up to the strength of stronger wine as 
recommended in the Pharmacopeia, add 6 
oz. alcoho! to each gallon. Red or white 
wine may be detannated after the above 
formula. 

Detartarization.— Rhenish wines, even 
of the best growths, and in the finest con- 
dition, besides their tartar, contain a cer- 
tain quantity of free tartaric acid, on the 
presence of which many of their distinc- 
tive properties depend. The excess of tar- 
tar is gradually deposited during the first 
years of the vatting, the sides of the ves- 
sels becoming more and more encrusted 
with it, but owing to the continual addi- 
tion of new wine and other causes the 
liquid often gains such an excess of free 
tartaric acid as to acquire the faculty of 
redissolving the deposited tartar, which 
thus again disappears after a certain 
period. The taste and flavor of the wine 
are thus excited, but the -excess of acid 
makes the wine less agreeable and prob- 
ably less wholesome. 

Under these circumstances the best cor- 
rective is pure neutral tartrate of potash. 
When this salt, in concentrated solution. 
is added to an acid wine the free acid 
combines with the neutral salt and sepa- 
rates from the liquid under the form of 
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the sparingly soluble bitartrate of potash. 
If to 100 parts of a wine which contains 
1 part of free tartaric acid we add 1% 
parts of neutral tartrate of potash there 
will separate on repose at 70 to 75° F. 2 
parts of crystallized tartar, and the wine 
will then contain only % part of tartar 
dissolved, in which there is only 0.2 part 
of the original free acid, 0.8 of the origi- 
nal free acid having been withdrawn from 
the wine. This method is particularly ap- 
plicable to recent must and to wines which 
contain little, if any, free acetic acid. 
When this last is present so much acetate 
of potash is formed as occasionally to 
vitiate the taste of the liquid. 

Fermentation. — Chemists divide fer- 
mentation into 5 kinds, viz.: 

1.—Saccharine fermentation, by which 
starch and gum are converted into sugar. 

2.—Alcoholic or vinous fermentation, by 
which sugar is converted into alcohol. 

3.—Viscous or mucilaginous fermenta- 
tion, which converts sugar into slime or 
mucilage instead of alcohol. 

4.—Acetous fermentation, by which al- 
cohol is converted into vinegar. 
_%.—Putrid fermentation, or putrefac- 
tion, which is exhibited in its most marked 
form in the putrefaction of animal sub- 
stances. 

_ Preventing fermentation.—1.—Accord- 
ing to the Jechnologiste, common resin 
prevents the formation of acetic acid in 
fermented liquids without having any dis- 
turbing effect on the process of alcoholic 
fermentation. The pcculiar effect of the 
hop may be due, it is suggested. to its 
resinous matter rather than to its oils. 
Resin is added to sweet wines in Greece. 

2.—Silicate of soda has been discovered 
to exert a very decided chemical action in 
checking alcoholic fermentation, in this 
respect being somewhat similar to borax, 
although much more energetic. A small 
quantity of the silicate will entirely arrest 
the fermentation of wine and also of milk. 

_Second fermentation, La-pousse.—Inor- 
dinate fermentation, either primary or 
secondary, in wine or any other fermented 
liquid. may be readily checked by sul- 
phuration, or by the addition of sulphur, 
mustard seed, or sulphite of lime. The 
latter must, however, be used with dis- 
cretion. 

Stopping fermentation.—Bottle the li- 
quor and immerse a number of the bottles, 
with the mouths only projecting, in a 
large vessel of water. Loosen the stoppers 
and heat the water until of a uniform 
temperature of 180° F., then remove the 
bottles, stopper and seal them tightly and 
Place in an inverted position. 
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Filtration of Bottled Wines.—Filter 
siphon, with siphon-shaped bent glass tube 
which in the short leg, at about the height 
of the bottle, has an egg-shaped enlarge- 
ment that is filled with clean cotton wad- 
ding. According to the greater or lesser 
length of the long leg, the suction of the 
apparatus will be more or less vigorous, 
while at the same time the wadding will 
retain the particles causing turbidity. 
For repeated use the wadding is cleansed 
by boiling out in water and drying. 

Fining.—1.—There are various modes 
of fining wine. Eggs, isinglass, gelatine 
and gum arabic are all used for the pur- 
pose. Whichever of these articles is used, 
the process is always the same. Suppos- 
ing eggs (the cheapest) to be used: Draw 
a gal. or so of the wine and mix 1 qt. 
of it with the whites of 4 eggs by stirring 
it with a whisk; afterward, when thor- 
oughly mixed, pour it back into the cask 
through the bunghole and stir up the 
whole cask in a rotary direction with a 
clean split stick inserted through the 
bunghole. Having stirred it sufficiently, 
pour in the remainder of the wine drawn 
off until the cask is full. Then stir again, 
skimming off the bubbles that rise to the 
surface. When thoroughly mixed by stir- 
ring close the bunghole and leave it to 
stand for 3 or 4 days. This quantity of 
clarified wine will fine 13 doz. of port or 
sherry. The other clearing ingredients are 
applied in the same manner, the mnuterial 
being cut into small pieces and dissolved 
in the quart of wine and the cask stirred 
in the same manner. 

White wines are usually fined by isin- 
glass. The quantity of isinglass varies 
with the quality and condition of the 
wine, and is regulated by the experience 
of the cellarman. Stout wines require a 
larger amount than thin ones. Even with 
stout ones it ought not to exceed 1% 0z. 
to the hogshead. The Rhenish wines do 
not require more than % oz. and the 
hocks still less. The choicest Russian 
isinglass only should be employed. It 
should be dissolved in cold water and 
thinned with wine. Red wines are gener- 
ally fined with the whites of eggs in the 
proportion of 15 to 20 to the pipe. Some- 
times, but rarely, hartshorn shavings or 
pale sweet glue is substituted for isin- 
glass. 

2.—Isinglass (ordinary), 1 lb.; stale 
beer, cider or vinegar, 3 or 4 pt. Mix and 
macerate until the former becomes gelati- 
nous, then reduce it to a proper consist- 
ency with weak, mild beer, cider or any 
other liquid that the finings are intended 
for. A pint or more is the usual dose 
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for a barrel of beer or porter and a quart 
for a hogshead of wine. a 
8.—BRed Wines.—The operation is car- 
ried on in the same manner. To lighten 
up a wine add 6 eggs and a handful of 
salt, use the whites, yolks and shells. — 
4.—White Wine.—To fine 30 gal. white 
wine the whites of 3 eggs will be required 
with the addition of % an egg shell re- 
duced to powder and a tablespoonful of 
salt. Beat up all together with a little 
of the wine and then pour gradually into 
the wine, stirring constantly. ; 

Flatness.—This is removed by the addi- 

tion of a little new brisk wine of the 
snme kind or by rousing in 2 or 8 lb. of 
honey, or by adding 5 or 6 Ib. of bruised 
sultana raisins and 3 or 4 gt. of good 
brandy per hogshead. By this treatment 
the wine will usually be recovered in 
about a fortnight, except in very cold 
weather. The process may be expedited 
if a tablespoonful or two of yeast be 
added and the cask removed to a warmer 
situation. 

To Lay Down Wine.—Maving carefully 
counted the bottles, they are stored away 
in their respective bins, a layer of sand 
or sawdust heing placed under the first 
tier and another over it; a second tier is 
laid over this, protected by a lath, the 
head of the second being laid to the bot- 
tom of the first. Over this another bed 
of sawdust is laid, not too thick, then 
another lath, and so on till the bin is 
filled. Wine so laid in will be ready for 
use according to its quality and age. Port 
wine, old in the wood, will be ready to 
drink in 5 or 6 months, but if it is a 
fruity wine it will improve every year. 
Sherry, if of good quality, will be fit to 
drink as soon as the sickness (as its first 
condition after bottling is called) ceases, 
and will also improve, but the cellar must 
be kept at a perfectly steady temperature, 
neither too hot nor too cold, but about 55 
or 60°, and absolutely free from draughts 
of cold air. 

Instpidity. See Flatness. 

Maturation._-The natural maturation, 
or ripening of wine and beer by age, de- 
pends upon the slow conversion of the 
sugar which escaped decomposition in the 
gyle tun or fermenting vessel into alcohol. 
This conversion proceeds most perfectly 
in vessels which entirely exclude the air, 
as in the case of wine in bottles, as when 
air is present and the temperature suffi- 
ciently high it is accompanied by slow 
acetification. This is the case with wine 
in casks, the porosity of the wood allow- 
ing the very gradual permeation of the 
air. Hence the superiority of bottled over 
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draught wine or that which has matured 
in wood. Good wine, or well fermented 
beer, is vastly improved by age when 
properly preserved, but inferior liquor or 
even superior liquor, when preserved in 
improper vessels or situations, becomes 
acidulous from the conversion of its alco- 
hol into vinegar. Tartness or acidity 
is consequently very generally, though 
wrongly, regarded by the ignorant as a 
sign of age in liquor. e peculiar change 
by which fermented liquors become mn- 
ture or ripe by age is termed the insensille 
fermentation. It is the alcoholic fermen- 
tation impeded by the presence of the s]- 
ready formed spirit in the liquor and by 
the lowness of the temperature. 

Mould or fungus is very frequently pro- 
duced by keeping the wine in too warm a 
cellar, or in a cask not filled to the bung- 
hole, or else in one from which the bung 
has been left out. As it forms mostly on 
wenk wines its presence may be referred 
to a deficiency of alcohol. 

The best method for its removal is 
either burning sulphur in a partially filled 
cask or drawing off the wine into a fresh 
cask in which sulphur has been previously 
burnt. It is advisable that wines so 
treated should be drunk as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Wine sometimes has an_ unpleasant 
musty taste, which it has acquired from 
being put into a dirty cask or into one 
that has been unused for some time. This 
bad flavor, which is known as caskiness, 
may generally be removed by vigorously 
nugitating the wine for some time with a 
little sweet olive or almond oil. The 
cause of the bad taste is the presence of 
an essential oil, which the fixed oil com- 
bines with and carries to the surface, 
whence it may be skimmed off, or the wine 
lying under it may be drawn off. A little 
coarsely powdered and freshly burnt char- 
coal, or some slices of bread toasted until 
they become black, or a little bruised mus- 
tard seed sometimes effects the removal of 
the objectionable taste. 

Mellowing Wincs.—Cover the orifices of 
the vessel containing it with bladder close- 
ly fastened, instead of the usual materials, 
and an aqueous exhalation will pass 
through the bladder, leaving some fine 
crystallizations on the surface of the wine, 
which, when skimmed off leaves the wine 
in a highly improved state of flavor. 
Remnants of wine covered in this man- 
ner, whether in bottles or in casks, will 
not turn mouldy as when stopped in the 
usual way, but will be improved instead 
of being deteriorated. 

Ripening.—To promote the maturation 
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or ripening of wine various plans are 
adopted by the growers and dealers. One 
of the safest ways of hastening this, espe- 
cially for strong wines, is not to rack 
them until they have stood 15 or 18 
months upon the lees, or, whether crude 
or racked, keeping them at a temperature 
ranging between 55 and 65° F. in a cellar 
free from draughts and not too dry. Full 
or heavy sherries or ports, when bottled 
and treated in this manner, ripen very 
quickly in a temperate situation. 

Racking.—Racking should be performed 
in cool weather and preferably early in 
the spring. A clean siphon, well managed, 
answers better for this purpose than a 
cock or faucet. The hottoms, or thick 
portion, may be strained through a wine 
baz and added to some other inferior 
wine. 

Ropinesa, Viscidity—This arises from 
the wine containing too little tannin 
or astringent matter to precipitate the 


gluten, albumen or other azotized sub- 
stance, oceasioning the malady. Such 


wine eannot be clarified in the ordinary 
way because it is incapable of causing 
the coagulation or precipitation of the 
finings. The remedy is to supply the prin- 
ciple in which it is deficient. M. Fran- 
cois, of Nantes, prescribes for this pur- 
pose the bruised berries of the mountain 
ash in the proportion of 1 Ib. to the bar- 
rel. A little catechu, kino, or, better still, 
rhatany, or the bruised footstalks of the 
grape, may also be conveniently and ad- 
vantageously used in the same way. For 
pale white wines, which are the ones 
chiefly attacked by the malady, nothing 
equals a little pure tannin or tannic acid 
dissolved in proof spirit. 

Sparkling, Creaming and Briskness.— 
These properties are conveyed to wine by 
racking it into closed vessels before the 
fermentation is complete and while there 
still remains a considerable portion of un- 
decomposed sugar. Wine which has lost 
its briskness may be restored by adding to 
each bottle a few grains of white lump 
Sugar or sugar candy. The bottles are after- 
ward inverted, by which means any sedi- 
ment that forms falls into the necks, when 
the corks are partially withdrawn and the 
sediment is immediately expelled by the 
elastic force of the compressed carbonic 
acid. If the wine remains muddy a little 
Solution of sugar and finings are added 
and the bottles are again placed in a ver- 
tical position, and, after two or three 
months, the sediment is discharged as 
before. 

_ To Sweeten Wine.—In 30 gal. of wine 
infuse a handful of the flowers of clary: 
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then add 1 Ib. of mustard seed, dry 
ground, put it into a bag and sink it to 
the bottom of the cask. 

Tartaric Acid in Wine, Detection of 
Free.—Professor Claus evaporates to a 
rxyrup and agitates with ether. If free 
tartaric acid is present the ether leaves 
on evaporation a_ crystalline deposit, 
which, if dissolved in water, gives, on the 
addition of an alcoholic solution of potas- 
sic acetate, a precipitate of tartar. The 
author proves the solubility of tartaric 
acid in ether, which is denied in most text 
books. 

Sour Wine, To Reatore.—1.—Take cal- 
cined gypsum, in powder, 1 0z.; cream of 
tartar, in powder, 2 oz. Mix them in a 
pint or more of brandy: pour it into the 
cask; put in also a few sticks of cinnamon 
and then stir the wine without disturbing 
the lees. Bung up the cask next day. 

2—Roil 1 gal. of wine with some 
beaten oyster shells and crab’s claws, 
burnt into powder. an ounce of each to 
every 10 gal. of wine: then strain out the 
liquor through a sieve, and when cold, put 
it into wine of the same sort and it will 
give it a pleasant, lively taste. A lump of 
unslaked lime put into each cask will also 
keep the wine from turning sour. 

Sourness in’ Wine, to Correct a Bad 
Taste and NSourness.—Put in a bag the 
root of wild horseradish cut in bits. Let 
it down in the wine and leave it there 2 
days; take this out and put in another, 
repeating the same till the wine is per- 
fectly restored. Or fill a bag with wheat ; 
it will have the same effect. 


Formulas. 

Apple Wine.—1.—Finest cider, 60 gal. ; 
brown sugar, % cwt.: bitter almonds, 4 
oz. Mix the cider and sugar and ferment ; 
then rack the mixture and put into the 
cask the almonds, with 16 or 18 cloves 
and 3 or 4 pieces of bruised ginger. When 
fine bottle it and keep it in a cool place. 
The addition of a small piece of Jump 
sugar to each bottle will make the cork 
fly ont, as from champagne; but do not 
add this unless you have a very cold 
cellar to keep it in. 

2—Sugar, 40 lb.: cider, 15 gal. The 
cider must be pure and made only from 
really ripe, sound apples (this is impor- 
tant). If the wine is to Le quite sweet, 
add another 10 Jb. of sugar and put all 
into the cider, letting it stand till dis- 
solved. Put the liquor into a cask, but 
leave it unfilled to the extent of 2 gal. 
Put the cask into a cool position, with 
the bung out for 48 hours. After this 
bung it up, but let there be a small vent 
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somewhere—in the bung would do—until 
the fermentation is over. Then bung up 
securely and the wine will be ready for 
consumption in 12 months. There is no 
racking required in the manufacture of 
this wine. To remain in the cask 12 
months. Make this in January or Febru- 
ary. 

3.—Put 5 gal. of good cider into a cask 
it will about % fill, add 10 Ib. of loaf 
sugar and stir occasionally with a piece 
of wood or cane until the sugar 1s quite 
dissolved. At the end of 48 hours put in 
the bung and place a small vent peg near 
the top of the cask. Allow the cask to 
remain for 12 months in a cool, dry place, 
when the wine will be ready for use. 

Apricot Wine.—1—Ripe apricots, 12 
Ib.; loaf sugar, 6 oz. to each qt. liquor. 
Wipe the apricots, cut them in pieces and 
let them boil in 2 gal. water. After boil- 
ing let them simmer till the liquor is 
strongly impregnated with the flavor of 
the fruit. Strain through a hair sieve and 
put 6 oz. lump sugar to every quart li- 
quor. Boil again, skim very carefully and 
as soon as no more scum appears put it 
into an earthen pan. Bottle next day if 
it is quite clear and put 1 lump of sugar 
into each bottle. It should be fine wine in 
6 months. Two hours to boil. Make this 
in August or September. 

2.—Sound but not overripe apricots, 
12 lb.; loaf sugar, 1 lb.; white wine, 1 
pt.; water, 3 gal.; compressed yeast, 1 
tablespoonful, or good hbrewer’s yeast, 1 
tablespoonful. Remove the stones of the 
fruit, take out the kernels and cut each 
apricot into 6 or 8 pieces. Put them into 
a preserving pan with the water, sugar 
and about half the kernels and simmer 
very gently for 1 hour. Turn the whole 
into an earthenware vessel, let it remain 
undisturbed until cool, then stir in the 
yeast. If compressed yeast is used it must 
previously be mixed smoothly with a little 
warm water. Cover the vessel with a 
cloth, let it remain undisturbed for 3 
days, then strain the liquid into a clean, 
dry cask, add the white wine and bung 
lightly. At the end of 6 months draw off 
the wine into bottles, cork them closely, 
store in a cool, dry place for about 12 
months and the wine wil] be then ready 
for use. 

3.— Firm, sy apricots, 12 lIb.; loaf 
sugar; water, 2 gal. Prepare the fruit 
as directed in the preceding recipe, put it 
into a preserving pan with 2 gal. of cold 
water and half the kernels and boil gently 
for about 1 hour. Strain, return to the 
pan; to each quart of liquid add 6 oz. of 
loaf sugar, bring to the boil and remove 
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the scum as it rises. Let the whole sim- 
mer gently for 10 minutes, then turn into 
an earthenware vessel. Allow it to re- 
main covered until the following day, pour 
into dry bottles, to each one add a lump 
of sugar and cork closely. Store in a 
cool, dry place for about 6 months, when 
the wine should be ready for use. 

Blackberry Wine—1.—To 1 gal. of 
mashed blackberries add a quart of boil- 
ing water; let it stand for 24 hours, or 
nearly as long, then strain through a 
coarse bag or towel, adding 3 qt. of water 
and 2 Ib. of brown sugar to each gallon of 
the mixture, making equal parts of water 
and juice: mix well, then put in demi- 
johns, stone jugs or a tight, clean keg; 
close partially and put in a cool place; 
if in a warm place or left entirely open 
it will sour; if stopped entirely tight it 
will burst the vessel—but cork left loosely 
in; let it stand until fermentation ceases, 
which will be about October; then bottle, 
and this makes excellent wine and a fine 
medicinal drink for summer affections. 

2.—The following is said to be an ex- 
cellent receipt for the manufacture of su- 
perior wine from blackberries: Measure 
your blackberries and bruise them; to 
every gallon add 1 qt. of boiling water; 
let the mixture stand 24 hours, stirring 
occasionally; then strain off the liquor 
into a cask; to every gallon add 2 Ib. of 
sugar; cork tight and let stand about 1 
year, and you will have wine fit for use 
without any further straining or boiling. 
This wine is very highly recommended for 
household use. 

Catawba Champagne.— Catawba, 20 
gal.; cognac brandy, 1 qt.; champagne 
syrup, 2 gal. 

Champagne, Imitation. — 1.—Prepared 
cider. 25 gal.; citric acid, 5 dr.; simple 
syrup, 144 pt.:; water, 14% gal.; spirits 
(10 under proof), 2% gal.: tartaric acid. 
1% oz. Let this stand 12 days, then fine 
and bottle, if it is frothing and sparkling : 
if not, add more acid and fine again. Add 
to each bottle about 2 teaspoonfuls of 
syrup, made by dissolving % Ib. rock 
candy in 1 pt. white wine. 

2.—Cider, pale, 1 hhd.; spirit, 3 gal.; 
honey or sugar, 20 Ib. Mix and allow to 
remain 2 weeks; then fine with skimmed 
milk, 4% gal. This will be very pale. 

3.—Cheap Champagne.—Bordeaux, 10 
gal.; Bodenheimer or MHockheimer, 10 
gal.; water, 10 gal.; French spirit, 1 gal. ; 
syrup, 3 gal. Made of 18 Ib. sugar and 6 
qt. water. 

4.—Gooseberry.—Ferment together 5 
gal. white gooseberries, mashed, with 414 
gal. water. Add 6 Ib. sugar, 4% Ib. 
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honey, 1 oz. finely powdered white tartar, 
1 oz. dry orange and lemon peel and % 
gal. white brandy. This will produce 9 
gal. Before the brandy is added the mix- 
ture must be strained and put into a cask. 

§.—Liqueur. —Fine loaf sugar, 13 Ib.; 
water, 1% gal. Boil together. While 
boiling add by degrees 3 qt. alcohol, 90%, 
filter. Add to the following compound: 

Cherry Wine.—Take of cold water 10 
gal.; cherries, 10 gal.; ferment. Mix raw 
sugar, 30 Ib.; red tartar, in fine powder, 
3 oz.; add brandy, 2 or 3 qt. This will 
make 18 gal. Two days after the cherries 
have been in the vat we should take out 
about 3 qt. of the cherry stones, break 
them and the kernels and return them 
into the vat again. 

Cherry Wine, Black.—Small black 
cherries, 24 Ib. ; sugar, 2 Ib. to each gallon 
of liquor. Bruise the cherries, but leave 
the stones whole, stir well, and let the 
mixture stand 24 hours. Then strain 
through a sieve, add the sugar, mix again 
and stand another 24 hours. Pour away 
the clear liquor into a cask and when fer- 
mentation has ceased bung it closely. 
Bottle in G months’ time. It will keep 
from 12 to 18 months. Time—To remain 
in the cask 6 months. Make this in July 
or August. 

Clarct.—1.—Prepared cider, 30 gal.; 
good port wine, 6 gal.; water, 1% gal.; 
tartar, 114 Ib.; syrup, 114 pt.; citric acid, 
2% dr.; raisins, 3 Ib. Color if desired 
With red saunders or red beet juice. Let 
it stand 10 to 12 days, rack. 

2.—Good cider and port wine, equal 
parts. 

3.—To each gallon of the last add 
cream of tartar (genuine), 3 dr., and the 
Juice of 1 Jemon. 

4——To either of the preceding add 
French brandy, 2 oz. 

5.—Instead of port, use red cape or 
British port. 

If the first three of the above are well 
mixed and fined down and not bottled for 
a month or 5 weeks, they_can scarcely 
he distinguished from good Bordeaux. A 
mixture of 4 parts of raisin wine with 1 
part each of raspberry and barberry or 
damson wine also forms an excellent fac- 
titious claret. 

6.—Place 12 lb. of cherries, preferably 
small black ones, on a large dish and bruise 
them well with a large wooden spoon. 
Allow them to remain until the following 
day, then drain them well on a hair sieve 
and measure the juice into an earthen- 
ware vessel. To each quart of juice add 

lb. of sugar, cover the vessel, let it 
stand for 24 hours and strain the liquor 
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into a clean, dry cask. Bung closely, but 
provide the upper part of the cask with a 
vent plug; Jet it remain undisturbed for 
about 6 months, then drain off into bot- 
tles. Cork closely, store in a cool, dry 
place and use as required. 


7.—Choose cherries as ripe as possible, 
without being overripe. They are mashed 
up or comminuted in some manner and 
the mass freed from pits is carefully 
measured. On account of a jelly-like sub- 
stance in the juice, which makes it hard 
to handle, a little water is now added to 
the crushed mass and it is set aside for 
24 hours. At the end of this time press 
off the mass, and to every quart of it add 
enough water, including that added at 
first, to make 2 qt. for every quart of 
cherries, first, however, dissolving in the 
said water, by the aid of heat, 2 Ib. of 
refined sugar and % dr. (30 gr.) of tar- 
taric acid. Put the mixture in a clean 
keg or barrel, add a little brewer’s yeast 
and let it ferment at a temperature of 70 
to 75° FE. for from 4 to 6 weeks. Draw 
the wine off, at the end of fermentation, 
into a clean container and let stand for 6 
to 8 weeks (best in a temperature as near 
that at which it fermented) to ripen. It 
is now ready for bottling off. The bottles 
should he well stoppered and kept in a 
cool cellar. 


Coca Wine.—This is a French prepara- 
tion. Its strength is about_1 in 30 and 
the dose a wineglassful. Coca wine is. 
roughly speaking, about one-sixth of the 
strength of the official liquid extract (Ha- 
tractum Cocae Liquidum B. P., or Ectrac- 
tum HErythroryli Fluidum U._S8.). To 
obtain the liquid extract, coca Jeaves are 
exhausted by percolation (which differs 
from either decoction or infusion) with 
proof spirit. At the termination of the 
process the strength should be adjusted so 
that 1 oz.=1 of leaves. The process of 
percolation is as follows: The leaves are 
placed in a vessel very like an elongated 
funnel, closed at its base by a porous 
diaphragm. This funnel fits into a re- 
ceiver, and a small tube passes up its 
outer side and enters it near the top, 
forming a means of communication _be- 
tween the two. Spirit is now poured on 
the leaves and the percolator closed. As 
the percolate filters slowly through into 
the reservoir the displaced air passes up 
the tube and so maintains an equilibrium 
in both vessels. The virtue of the coca 
leaves lies principally in the presence of 
the alkaloid cocaine. This, in the dried 
leaves, is supposed to exist as an inert 
salt, similar to many of the cinchona alka- 
loids in bark. 
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Cowslin Wine.-—To every gallon _of 
water allow 3 Ib. of lump sugar, the rind 
of 2 lemons, the juice of 1, the rind and 
juice of 1 Seville orange, 1 gal. of cowslip 
pips. To every 414 gal. of wine allow 1 
bottle of brandy. Boil the sugar and 
water together for % hour, carefully re- 
moving all the scum as it rises. Pour this 
hoiling liquor on the orange and lemon 
rinds, and the juice, which should be 

strained; when milk-warm add the cow- 
slip pips or flowers. picked from the stalks 
and seeds; and to 9 gal. of wine 3 table- 
spoonfuls of good fresh brewer’s yeast. 
Let it ferment 3 or 4 days, then put all 
together in a cask with the brandy and 
let it remain for 2 months, when bottle it 
off for use. To be boiled % hour; to fer- 
ment 3 or 4 days; to remain in the cask 
2 months. Make this in April or May. 
Currant Wine.—Squeeze the currants 
through a coarse bag; have equal parts of 
water and juice or 1-3 water, as taste may 
direct, and add 3 Ib. of loaf sugar to each 
gallon of the mixture; mix well and bottle 
in stone jugs or demijohns; treat same 
way as blackberry wine—partially corked 
and keep in a cool place. Some keep a 
bottle of the mixture to fill up the vessels 
as they effervesce, but it is not always 
necessary. Bottle in October, when fer- 
mentation ceases; this makes a beautiful 
and delicious wine and improves with age. 


Red.—Ripe red currants. To each gal- 
lon of fruit allow 1% gal. of cold water 
and 5 Ib. either loaf sugar or good pre- 
serving sugar and 14 pt. of good brandy. 
Remove the stalks from the currants, put 
them into an earthenware bowl, bruise 
them well with a wooden spoon and drain 
off the juice. Put the juice aside, add the 
wnter to the berries, let it stand for 2 or 
3 hours, stirring occasionally meanwhile. 
At the end of this time strain the liquid 
from the berries into the juice, add % of 
the sugar, stir occasionally until dissolved, 
then pour the whole into a cask, filling it 
3 parts full. Bung closely, but place a 
vent peg near the top of the cask and let 
the cask remain for 1 month where a uni- 
form temperature of about 65° F. can be 
maintained. Dissolve the remainder of 
the sugar in the smallest possible quantity 
of warm water, mix it well with the con- 
tents of the cask, replace the bung and 
allow the cask to remain undisturbed for 
G weeks longer. Now drain off the wine 
into a clean, dry cask, add the brandy, let 
the cask stand for about 6 months in a 
dry, warm place, then bottle and cork 
tightly. The wine may be used at once, 
ate Nie be better if kept for 12 months at 

Cast. 


Eee 

Red Currant and Raspberry Winc.-- 
Red currant juice, 5 gal.; raspberry juice, 
1 pt.; water, 10 gal.; either loaf sugar or 
good preserving sugar, 10 Ib. Extract the 
juice as directed in the two preceding 
recipes. Add to it the water and sugar. 
stir until the latter is dissolved, then turp 
the whole into a cask and bung closely, 
but provide the top of the cask with 9 
vent peg. As soon as fermentation ceases 
tighten the vent peg and let the cask re- 
main undisturbed in a moderately warm 
place for 12 months. At the end of this 
time rack off into dry bottles, cork them 
closely and seal the top with melted wax. 
The wine should be ready for use in about 
3 months. 

Currie Wine.—Currie powder, 5 oz.; 
white wine, 1 gal. Digest for 1 week and 
strain. 

Damson Wine.—1.—Water, 12 gal.: 
damsons (bruised), 8 gal.; raw sugar, 30 
lb. Ferment, then add red tartar (dis- 
solved), 6 oz.; cloves (bruised), % oz. 
Let it stand until fine, then bottle. 

2.—Crush 20 Ib. ripe damson plums: 
boil in 3 gal. water; press out the juice; 
add 6 Ib. sugar; put in a barrel and let it 
ferment; then add after 2 weeks a little 
good brandy ; bottle. 

3.—One gal. of boiling water to every 8 
Ib. of bruised fruit, 2144 Ib. of sugar to 
each gallon of juice. Well bruise the 
fruit and pour the boiling water on it; let 
it stand for 48 hours. Then strain the 
mixture into a cask and put in the sugar. 
When fermentation ceases fill up the cask 
and bung closely. Bottle in 10 months’ 
time. It will be fit for :1se in a year, but 
improves with keeping, Time required, 
about 2 years. 

4.—To each gallon of damsons add 1 

gal. of boiling water. To each gallon of 
liquor obtained from these add 4 Ib. of 
loaf sugar and % pt. of French brandy. 
Remove the stalks, put the fruit into an 
earthenware bowl, pour in the_ boiling 
water and cover with a cloth. Stir the 
liquid 3 or 4 times daily for 4 days, then 
add the sugar and brandy, and when the 
former is dissolved turn the whole into a 
clean dry cask. Cover the bunghole with 
a cloth, folded into several thicknesses, 
until fermentation ceases, then bung tight- 
ly and allow the cask to remain undis- 
turbed for 12 months in a moderately 
warm place. At the end of this time it 
should be racked off into bottles. The 
wine may be used at once, but if well 
corked and stored in a dry place it may 
be kept for years. 

Elder Wine.—1.—Elderberries, 7 Ib.; 

water, 3 gal.; to each gallon of liquid thus 
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obtained add: good loaf sugar, 3 Ib.; rais- 
ins, 1 lb.; ground ginger, 4% oz. ; cloves, 6; 
brandy, 44 pt.; brewer’s yeast, 14 tea- 
spoonful. Strip the berries from the 
stalks, pour the water, quite boiling, over 
them, let them stand for 24 hours, then 
bruise well and drain through a hair 
sieve or jelly bag. Measure the juice 
obtained, put it into a preserving pan 
with sugar, raisins, ginger and cloves, in 
above stated proportions, boil gently for 
1 hour, and skim when necessary. Let 
the liquid stand until milk-warm. Then 
stir in the yeast, and turn. 

2.—Alcohol, 90%, 12% gal.: water, 
1214 gal.; elderberries, juice of, 6144 gal.; 
loaf sugar, 18% Jb.; port wine, 244 gal.; 
orange-flower water, 54 pt. Allow it to 
stand 1 week; draw off. 

Elderberry Winc.—1.—Gather the ber- 
ries when quite ripe, on a dry day; pick 
them off the, stems and bruise them with 
your hands. Strain the juice; let the 
liquor rest in glazed earthenware pans 
for 12 hours to settle. Allow to every 
pint of juice 1% pt. of water, and to 
every gallon of the mixed water and juice 
3 Ib. of good moist sugar. Put it over 
the fire in a large saucepan, and when 
it is ready to boil, clarify it with the 
whites of 4 eggs. Let it boil for an 
hour, and when nearly cold put in some 
yeast to work it; pour it into the cask, 
reserving some of the liquor to fill up 
the cask with, as it sinks with working. 
If you have about 10 gal. or so, it should 
be fit to bottle off in 2 months’ time after 
it has been closed down. Keep at least 
a year in bottle. 

2.—Gather the berries when quite ripe, 
and in dry weather. Pick them clean; 
put them into a copper with % gal. of 
water, and keep up a slow fire until the 
berries sink; then strain the juice through 
a hair sieve, and to every gallon of it al- 
low 8 gal. of soft water, and to every 
gallon of the mixed liquor 3 lb. of good 
moist sugar. Put back into the copper 
and boil for an hour, skimming thor- 
oughly; draw off into a tube, and when 
it is about 70° put a toast, spread with 
yeast, into it, and Jet it work for 
hours, or longer, if necessary; pour it, or 
draw it off, if you have a tap in your 
tub, as should be the case, into the cask 
which is to hold it; and if you have 18 
Fal. of liquor, add 1 oz. of cloves, 2 oz. 
of allspice, 2 oz. of Jamaica ginger, and 
1 oz. of sweet almonds, all bruised. Bung 
very slightly until fermentation is quite 
over; then close down tightly and tap in 
3 months. 


3.—Old recipe: Put the ripe, picked- 
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over berries into an earthen pot; put this 
into a copper with sufficient water to 
come up about two-thirds of the height 
of the pot, which is about as far as the 
berries should reach inside; be careful 
that no water touches them. Make a gen- 
tle fire, and keep the pot in the water 
till it is quite hot, then take it out. Pour 
the berries into a coarse cloth, strain 
the juice, and put it into a large sauce- 
pan; to every quart of juice allow 1 Ib. 
of good moist sugar; let it boil, and skim 
well. It should boil until rather thick, 
then pour it into a jar. Put 60 Jb. of 
raisins into a cask, and fill it up with 
water; let it stand for a fortnight; stir 
it well every day; then pour off the li- 
quor into a clean cask that just holds 
it. It should stand until it has done 
hissing; then bung it down close, and 
stand until] fine. To every gallon of this 
liquor allow 1% pt. of the elder syrup: 
mix well, and when it has fined down. 
rack off into another cask; bottle off 
after 3 months. 

4.—Chop a quantity of Malaga raisins 
quite fine; allow 1 qt. of water to every 
Ib. of raisins, and put raisins and water 
into an open tub; cover over with a 
double cloth and let it stand for 9 days, 
stirring up each day. Then draw off 
the liquor as long as it will run, and 
press the raisins to get out the remainder 
of the juice; mix all together in a bar- 
rel. To every gal. of liquor allow 1 pt. 
of the juice of elderberries, prepared 
simply by mashing the berries with the 
hands and straining off the juice. Stop 
down close, and stand for 6 weeks; then 
draw off the fine liquor, and to every gal. 
add % Ib. of moist sugar. Stand again 
until quite fine, and then bottle off. Keep 
in a cool cellar for use. 

Elder Flower Wine is made from the 
flowers, in this manner: 1.—Gather the 
flowers on a dry day; remove all stalks, 
and to every qt. of flowers allow 1 gal. 
of water and 3 Ib. of loaf sugar; boil 
the sugar and water for 44, hour; then 
pour it on the flowers, and let it work 
for 3 days; then strain the wine care- 
fully through a hair sieve, and put it 
into a cask. To every 5 gal. of wine add 
% oz. of isinglass, dissolved in cider, aud 
3 eggs (whites only), beaten up; close 
up the cask, and stand six months before 
bottling off. 

2.—Boil 18 Ib. of powdered loaf sugar 
in 6 gal. of spring water; beat up the 
whites of 2 eggs, and add; skim very thor- 
oughly, and put in % peck of elder flow- 
ers, picked from their stems; take off 
the fire, and stir until cool; then add 
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4 tablespoonfuls of yeast and 6 spoon- 
fuls of lemon juice, strained, and free 
from pips; mix well with the liquor by 
stirring twice daily for 4 days. Stone 
G Ib. of Malaga raisins, and put them 
into a well cleaned out cask; pour the 
wine upon them. Stop up the cask close- 
ly, and keep it in a rather warm place. 
If made in July or August, bottle off in 
February or March. is wine, when 
well made, very much resembles Frontig- 
nac. 

Fig Wine.—F igs are largely employed, 
especially in Algeria, for the production 
of fictitious wine. For this purpose, figs 
from Asia Minor are preferred, on ac- 
count of their relative cheapness, and 
richness in sugar. When the fruit is 
treated with a suitable quantity of tepid 
water, acidified with tartaric acid, fer- 
mentation rapidly commences, resulting in 
the production of a vinous liquid of 
about 8° alcoholic strength, and so inex- 
pensive that it defies all competition of 
genuine grape wine, Algerian or other- 
wise. Kig wine cannot be distinguished 
either by taste or the ordinary methods 
of analysis, from genuine grape wine, es- 
pecially when it is mixed with a propor- 
tion of the latter. The detection of fig 
wine, however, is rendered comparatively 
easy by the fact that it contains man- 
nitol. In order to separate the mannitol, 
100 c. c. of fig wine are evaporated to 
a syrup, which is allowed to stand in a 
cool place for 24 hours. At the end of 
this time the residue will have solidified, 
well defined groups of crystals being 
formed. The crystals are washed with 
cold alcoho! of 85% strength, in order 
to remove impurities. The residue is 
mixed with animal charcoal, and extract- 
el with boiling 85% alcohol, and filtered. 
The alcoholic solution yields on evapora- 
tion a crystalline mass of mannitol, which 
may be recognized by its physical and 
chemical properties. Certain white wines 
from the Gironde district, as well as 
raisin and some other wines, contain 
mannitol, but only to the extent of a few 
decigrams per liter; while fig wine con- 
tains from 6 to 8 grams per liter. By 
a determination of the mannitol it is 
possible to detect an adulteration of nor- 
mal Algerian wine with 44 or even 4 
of fig wine. 

Ginger Wine.—1.—Cold water, 3 gal.; 
loaf sugar, 9 lb.; whole ginger, bruised, 
% lb.; raisins, Ib.; lemons, strained 
juice and finely prepared rinds of 4; 
brewer's yeast, 1 good tablespoonful. 
Stone and halve the raisins, put them 
into a large preserving pan, or perfectly 
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clean copper, with the water, sugar and 
ginger, bruised; boil for 1 hour. skim- 
ming frequently. Turn the whole into a 
large earthenware bowl or wooden tub, 
allow the liquid to stand until milk-warm, 
then stir in the yeast. On the following 
day put the preparation into a clean, dry 
cask, add the lemon juice, and bung 
lightly. Stir the wine every day for a 
fortnight, then tighten the bung. Let 
the wine remain undisturbed for 3 or 4 
months, when it may be bottled for use. 
2.—Water, 6 gal.; loaf sugar, 14 Ib.: 
whole ginger, bruised, 6 oz.; Muscatel 
raisins, 2 Ib.; Valencia raisins, 4 lb.; 
isinglass, 4% oz.; lemons, 6; brandy, 1 pt. 
Remove the peel of the lemons as thinly 
as possible, and boil it with the water, 
sugar and ginger for half an hour. Mean- 
while, stone and halve the raisins, put 
them into an earthenware bowl, pour the 
liquid over them when nearly cold, add 
the lemon juice and yeast. Stir it every 
day for a fortnight, then add the isin- 
glass, previously dissolved in a little warm 
water, and drain into a clean, dry cask. 
Let the wine remain closely bunged for 
about 3 months, then bottle for use. 
3.—This is an excellent stomachic, and 
is very popular in England as a cheap 
substitute for a grape wine: Sugar, 12 
Ib.; water, 3% gal.; ginger, 4 oz. Boil 
them together for half an hour; when 
cooled to 7h° add the rinds of 6 lemons 
and some good yeast; let it ferment for 
10 or 14 days, then add 1 pt. of brandy 
and bottle it for use. 
4.—To 9 gal. of water allow 27 Ib. of 
loaf sugar, 9 lemons, 12 oz. of bruised 
ginger, 3 tablespoonfuls of yeast, 2 Ib. 
of raisins, stoned and chopped, and 1 pt. 
of brandy. Boil together for 1 hour in 
a copper (let it previously be well scoured 
and beautifully clean) the water, sugar, 
lemon rinds and bruised ginger. Remove 
every particle of scum as it rises, and 
when the liquor is sufficiently boiled put 
it into a large tub or pan, as it must not 
remain in the copper. When nearly cold, 
add the yeast, which must be thick and 
very fresh, and the next day put all in 
a dry cask with the strained lemon juice 
and chopped raisins. Stir the wine every 
day for a fortnight; then add the brandy, 
stop the cask down by degrees, and in 
a few weeks it will be fit to bottle. Sufii- 
cient to make 9 gal. of wine. The best 
time for making this wine is either in 
March or September. 
Gooseberry.—1.—Firm green gooseber- 
ries, 20 lbs.; hot water, 3 gal.; loaf sugar, 
15 lb.; cream of tartar, 114 oz. p 
and tail the gooseberries, put them into 
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an earthenware bow! or wooden tub, and 
pour over them the hot water. Let them 
soak for 24 hours, then bruise them well 
with a heavy wooden mallet or potato 
masher, and drain the juice through a fine 
hair sieve or jelly bag. Replace the skins 
in the vessel in which they were soaked, 
cover them with boiling water, stir and 
bruise well, so as to completely extract 
the juice, then strain through the sieve 
or bag. Mix this preparation with the 
juice, add the sugar, and boiling water 
to increase the liquid to 5 gal. Replace 
in the bowl or tub, stir in the cream of 
tartar, cover with a heavy woolen cloth, 
and allow the vessel to stand in a mod- 
erately warm place for 2 days. Now 
strain the liquid into a small cask, cover 
the bunghole with a folded cloth until fer- 
mentation ceases—which may be known 
by the cessation of the hissing noise— 
then bung closely, but provide the top 
of the cask with a vent pee. Make this 
wine in the beginning of June, before the 
berries ripen; let it remain undisturbed 
until December, then drain it off care- 
fully into a clean cask. In March or 
April, or when the goosebery bushes be- 
gin to blossom, the wine must be bottled, 
and tightly corked. To insure its being 
clear and effervescing, the wine must be 
bottled at the right time, and on a clear 
ay. 

Grane Wine.—1.—Ripe Grapes.—Mash 
sound, ripe grapes well with your hands, 
in an earthen pan, or if not with your 
hands, with a perfectly tasteless stick 
of wood. Do not crush the seeds; strain 
the liquor into a cask, gently squeeze the 
pulp, pouring the remainder of the juice 
into the cask (strained). Let it stand 
aside for a fortnight, then draw it off 
into another cask, covering up the bung- 
hole with a piece of slate till all fer- 
mentation has ceased. Bottle in 6 months, 
cork, and seal, and it will be drinkable in 

~ months’ time. 

2.—Grape Wine.—Ten Ib. fresh grapes 
are put into a large jar or crock, 3 at. 
boiling water poured over them, and when 
the water is cool enough to permit of it, 
squeeze the grapes well with the hand. 
After allowing the jar to remain 3 or 4 
days covered with a cloth, press out the 
grapes, then add 5 Ib. of sugar. Allow 
it to remain for 1 week, skim and strain 
carefully, then bottle, corking loosely. 
After the fermentation is completed strain 
and seal tightly. 

3.—Put 20 Ib. of ripe grapes into a 
stone jar, and pour on 6 at. of boiling 
water; when cooled sufficiently squeeze 
by hand. Cover jar with cloth, let stand 
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for 3 days, then press out the juice; add 
10 lb. crushed sugar. After standing a 
week, scum, strain and bottle, corking 
loosely. When fermentation is complete 
strain again and bottle, corking tightly. 
Lay on side in cool place. 

4.— Sound, not overripe grapes; to each 
Ib. allow 1 qt. of cold water; add to each 
gal. of liquid obtained from the grapes 
3 |b. of loaf sugar, 4% pt. of French 
brandy, and 1% oz. of isinglass. Strip 
the grapes from the stalks, put them into 
a wooden tub or earthenware bowl, and 
bruise them well. Pour over them the 
water, let them stand for 3 days, stirring 
frequently, then strain through a_ jelly 
bag or fine hair sieve. Dissolve the sugar 
in the liquid, then pour the whole into 
a cask. Bung lightly for a few days un- 
til fermentation subsides, then add the 
isinglass, dissolved in a little warm water, 
and the brandy, and tighten the bung. 
Let the cask remain undisturbed for 6 
months, then rack the wine off into bot- 
tles, cork and seal them securely, and keep 
for at least a year before using. 

5—Hock, British Red.—From cream of 
tartar, 114 oz.; tartaric acid, % oz. (both 
in very fine powder); juices of the pur- 
ple plum, ripe apples, and red beet, of 
each (warmed), 5 pt.; lemon juice, 1 pt.; 
with white sugar, 2% lb. per gal. 

Honey Wine.—1.—Honey, 20 Ib. ; cider, 
12 gal.; ferment, then add: Rum, 4% 
gal.; brandy, 1% gal.; red or white tar- 
tar, dissolved, 6 0z.; bitter almonds, 44 
oz.; cloves, %4 oz This is also called 
mead wine. 

2.—According to Dzierzon.—In a pol- 
ished copper kettle mix 121% parts of 
honey with 55 parts of water, allow it 
to boil gently, and skim off the scum. 
After half an hour introduce gradually 
1% parts of finely crushed chalk, con- 
stantly stirring. The tough substance this 
forms on the surface is skimmed off, and 
when no more appears pour the fluid into 
a wooden vessel, so that’ as it rests and 
cools the chalk will settle. The fluid is 
then carefully poured off, so that all the 
chalk is left behind, returned to the ket- 
tle, which has again been cleaned, where 
it receives an admixture of 3 parts of 
pulverized charcoal, well purified by heat- 
ing to redness. It is then poured for the 
second time into the cleansed wooden ves- 
sel, cooled, then filtered through a conical 
bag of felt or flannel. It is then returned 
to the kettle and heated to boiling. In 
the meantime the whites of 25 eggs are 
beaten, with water, to a foam, and gradu- 
ally added to the fluid. By this means 
it is completely fined, the egg-white tak- 
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ing up any particles of charcoal or other 

impurities, to be removed as scum. The 

chalk takes away the acid, the charcoal 
the waxy flavor. The fluid having boiled 
for an hour after the addition of the egg- 
white, it is cooled, racked into a cask, 
which should not be quite full, a small 
space being left at the bunghole, which 
is covered with a piece of clean linen, 
and the fluid left to spontaneous fermen- 
tation. In other respects the process 1s 
the same us in making mead. Cleared 
in the cask, and racked into bottles, the 
wine will keep for more than 50 years. 

A cool cellar, at a temperature of 38 to 

40° F., is an important factor. The bot- 

tles are placed in damp sand, which is 
moistened from time to time with salt 
water. 

Kola.—Kola nuts, in coarse powder, 1 
oz.; sherry wine, 30 oz. Macerate for 8 
days, and filter. This wine may also be 
made with roasted kola nuts, which give 

a better tasting preparation, and it is 
none the worse for the addition of a lit- 
tle sugar. 

Lemon Wine.—The fine-cut peel of 4 
to 5 lemons is treated with sherry, 1,000 
grams; cognac, 300 grams; and filtered 
after 24 hours. To the filtrate add or- 
ange-flower water, 50 grams. 

Madcira Wine.—1.—To 10 gal. pre- 
pared cider add 1 gal. Madeira wine; pure 
proof spirits, 3 qt.; brandy, 1 qt.; tar- 
tnric acid, 4 to 1 oz.; oil bitter almonds, 
¥% dr., cut in 4% pt. aleohol; loaf sugar, 
1% Ib. Allow it to stand for 2 weeks; 
rack, fine, and repeat if necessary. 

2.—Dale malt, ground, 4 bu.; boiling 
water, 44 gal.; infuse, strain off this while 
warm; take 24 gal. and add: sugar candy, 
14 Ib.; cream of tartar, 3 oz.; when dis- 
solved, add yeast, 2 lb.; ferment, keep 
skimming off the yeast, and when the fer- 
mentation is nearly finished add raisin 
wine, 24% gal.; brandy and sherry wine, 
of each 2 gal.; rum, 1 qt.; bung it down 
for 6 or 9 months. A second infusion of 
the malt may be made for beer. 

3.—Purified honey, 15 oz.; hop tops, 
¥% oz.; alcohol, 90%, 1914 oz.; French 
wine, 4% qt.; add 34 oz. tincture burned 
sugar; filter. 

Malmsey, British—From_ sliced or 
grated parsnips, 4 Ib.; boiling water, 1 
gal.; when cold press out the liquid, and 
to each gal. add of cream of tartar, %4 
oz., and good Muscovado sugar, 3 Ib.; 
ferment, rack. and add of brandy 3 to 
5%. Good Malaga raisins may be sub- 
stituted for the sugar. 

Mead, or Honey Wine.—Take 10 gal. 
of water, 2 gal. of strained honey, with 
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2 or 3 oz. of white Jamaica ginger root 
bruised, and 2 lemons cut in slices. Mix 
all together, and boil for half an hour, 
carefully skimming all the time. Five 
minutes after the boiling commences add 
2 oz. of hops. When partially cold put 
it into a cask to work off. In about 
3 weeks after working it will be fit to 
bottle. This is a wholesome and pleas- 
ant beverage, particularly grateful in 
summer, when drunk mixed with water. 

Medicated Wines.—Dieterich, in a late 
issue of his Pharmaceutische Manual, 
gives a number of formule for the prepa- 
ration of medicated wines. Few, if any, 
of these can be regarded as tipples, but 
all are peculiar for the fact that the 
wine from which they are made is detan- 
nated. We give a selection of the more 
important formule for articles which 
should be salable if put up in attractive 
form and brought before customers in a 
nice way. 

1.—Cascara Sagrada Wine.—White gel- 
atine, in strips, 15 gr.; distilled water, 24% 
dr.; dissolve by the aid of heat, and add 
to sherry wine, 28 oz. Shake well, set 
aside for some time, then add: Tasteless 
fluid extract of cascara sagrada, 1% 0oz.: 
sugar, 144 oz. Set aside in a cool place 
for 8 days, and filter. A similar wine, 
not free from the bitter principle of the 
hark, may be made by macerating 1% 
oz. of cascara sagrada and 1% oz. of 
sugar in 30 oz. of sherry for 8 days, and 
filtering. A Rhamnus frangula wine can 
be made in the same way. 

2.—Cinchona Wine.—a.—White  gela- 
tine, 15 gr.; distilled water, 2% dr.: 
sherry wine, 18 oz. Detannate in the 
manner directed above, and then add: 
Simple syrup, 6 oz.; tincture of cinchona, 
6 oz. After 8 days, filter. 

b.—May also be made with red wine, 
or direct from the bark, the quantities 
being: Gelatine, 15 gr.: distilled water, 
2% dr.; sherry wine, 30 oz.; cinchona 
bark, in coarse powder, 10 dr.: sugar, 
1% oz. Macerate for 8 days, and filter. 
In this case care must be taken to have 
the gelatine and wine reaction complete 
before adding the cinchona;: otherwise the 
alkaloid may be thrown out by the tannin 
of the wine. 

3.—Improved Quinine Wine.—Gelatine. 
15 gr.; distilled water, 2% dr.:  dis- 
solve, and add to sherry wine, 29% oz. 
Shake, and set aside to clear; then add 
the following solution: Hydrochlorate of 
quinine, 30 gr.; dilute hydrochloric acid. 
30 drops: water, % oz. After a week 
filter. This is double the strength given 
by Dieterich. 
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Moselle—1.—British Red Moselle.— 

Malmsey, colored with clarified elderberry 
juice. 
: 2—British Sparkling Moselle—From 
rich cider apples (carefully peeled and 
garbled), pressed with 14 of their weight 
of white magnum bonum plums (previ- 
ously stoned), and the juice fermented 
with 2% Ib. double refined sugar per gal., 
as champagne, 

Mulberry.—1.—Juice of the fruit, 10 
gal.; or of mulberries, bruised, 15 gal.; 
water, 15 gal.; sugar, 35 gal.; boil and 
ferment, then add spirit, 2 or 3 gal.; red 
tartar, 7 0z.; cassia, 144 oz.; bitter al- 
monds, 1% oz. 

2.—Ripe mulberries, ripe apples, equal 
quantities; sugar or honey, 1 Ib. to the 
gal. Express the juice, put it into a cask, 
and add the sugar; ferment with yeast, 
1 qt. to every hhd.; catechu, % Ib.; red 
argol, % Ib. 

Mulled Wine.—Take 14 oz. bruised cin- 
namon, 1% nutmeg, grated, and 10 bruised 
cloves. Infuse them in % pt. boiling 
water for an hour, strain, and add % oz. 
white sugar. Pour the whole into 1 pt. 
hot port or sherry wine. This is a good 
cordial and restorative in low stages of 
fever, or-in the debility of convalescence 
from fevers. 

Muscatel, British—As British spark- 
ling Moselle, with some infusion of clary, 
or of the musk plant, to flavor it. 

Orange.—1.—Two blood oranges are 
stuck with cloves, and the whole fruit is 
then covered with burgundy, 1,000 grams ; 
cognac, 800 grams; 90% alcohol, 200 
grams; filtered after standing for 4 days. 

2.—The oranges must be perfectly ripe. 
Teel them and cut them into halves, cross- 
wise of the cells; squeeze into a tub. The 
press used must be so close that the seeds 
cannot pass into the must. Add 2 Ib. 
white sugar to each gal. sour orange 
juice, or 1 Ib. to each gal. sweet orange 
juice, and 1 qt. water to each gal. of 
the mixed sugar and juice. Close _ fer- 
mentation is necessary. The resultant 
wine is amber-colored, and tastes_ like 
dry hock, with the orange aroma. Vine- 
gar can be made from the refuse, and ex- 
tract from the peels. 

Peach.—Take of cold soft water, 18 
gal.; refined sugar, 25 lb.; honey, 6 Ib.; 
white tartar, in fine powder, 2 02z.; 
peaches, 60 or 80 in number. Ferment, 
then add 2 gal. brandy. This will make 
18 gal. The first division is to be put 
Into the vat, and the day after, before 
the peaches are put in, take the stones 
from them, break them and the kernels, 
then put them and the pulp into the vat. 
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Pepsin Wine.—White gelatine, in strips, 
15 gr.; distilled water, 24% dr.; white 
wine, 25 oz. Detannate as described. At 
the same time mix together: Pepsin, 7 
dr.; glycerine, 6 dr.; distilled water, 6 
dr. Add to the wine, along with 40 
minims of hydrochloric acid; macerate 
for 8 days, shaking occasionally; then 
filter. 

Pincapple Wine.—A pineapple of about 

grams and % of a vanilla pod are 
cut up, and macerated with port wine, 
1,300 grams; cognac, 200 grams; allowed 
to stand 2 days; filtered without strong 
pressure. 

Port.—1.—Ripe fruit, 4 lb.; clear soft 
water, 1 gal.; sugar, 3 Ib.:; cream of tar- 
tar, dissolved in boiling water, 114 02.; 
brandy, 2 to 3%; flavoring as required. 
The addition of an equal quantity of 
fruit and sugar increases the strength. 

2.—Add to 10 gal. prepared cider, 2 
gal. genuine port wine, 2 qt. best cognac 
brandy, 1 pt. simple syrup, 1 Ib. bruised 
raisins, 1 oz. tincture kino, 1% oz. extract 
rhatany, 3 qt. proof spirits. Allow it 
to stand for 2 weeks, rack, fine, and re- 
peat, if necessary. Keep the wine cool. 

3.—British Port, London Port, South- 
ampton Vort.—RKed cape, 2 gal.; damson 
or elder wine, 1 gal.; brandy, 4 pt.; pow- 
dered kino, 14 oz. 

4.—Strong old cider, 6 gal.; elderberry 
juice, 4 gal.; sloe juice, 3 gnl.; sugar, 
28 Ib.; powdered extract of rhatany, 1 
Ib.; at time of racking add brandy, 14 
gal.; good port wine, 2 gal. 

5.—Good port, 12 gal.; rectified alco- 
hol, 6 gal.; French brandy, 3 gal.; strong 
rough cider, 42 gal.; mix in a well sul- 
phured cask. 

6.—Port wine, 8 gal.; brandy, 6 gal.; 
sloe juice, 4 gal.; strong rough cider, 45 
gal.; as the last. 

7.—Cider, 24 gal.; juice of elderberries, 
6 gal.; sloe juice, 4 gal.; rectified alcohol, 
3 gal.; brandy, 14%4 gal.; powdered rhat- 
any, 7 lb.; isinglass, 4 oz., dissolved in 
1 gal. cider; bung it down; in 3 months 
it will be fit to bottle, but should not be 
drunk until the next year; if a rougher 
quality is required the quantity of rhatany 
may be increased, or 5 or 6 oz. of alum, 
dissolved in water, may be added. 

Quinine Winc.—Break into small pieces 
1 oz. of sulphate of quinine and put it 
into a glass jar with 2 oz. of 90% alco- 
hol; let the quinine infuse for 24 hours; 
add 1 at. of claret, and let it remain thus 
for 12 days; then filter the wine through 
a felt bag. and bottle for use. The above 
quantity of quinine may be_ dissolved, 
without the addition of alcohol, in any of 
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che following wines: Madeira, Marsala, 
Malaga, Lunel, or Alicant. 

Raisin Wine.—1.—To each Ib. of raisins 
allow 1 gal. of cold water, 2 lb. of good 
preserving sugar, 1 tablespoonful of yeast. 
Strip the raisins from the stalk, put them 
into a large boiler or clean copper, with 
the water, simmer gently for about 1 
hour, then rub them through a sieve. Dis- 
solve the sugar in the liquid, and add 
the raisin pulp and the yeast, let the ves- 
gel stand covered for 3 days, then strain 
the liquid into a cask. Bung loosely un- 
til fermentation ceases, then tighten the 
bung, and allow the cask to stand for 
at least 12 months before racking the 
wine off into bottles. 

2.—With Cider.—Good cider, 8 gal.; 
Malaga raisins, 15 Ib.; French brandy, 1 
bottle; sugar candy, 3 oz.; the rind of 
3 lemons. Strip the raisins from the 
stalks, halve them, put them into a 9-gal. 
cask, and pour over them the cider. Bung 
lightly for 5 or 6 days, then tighten the 
bung and let the cask stand for 6 months. 

3.—Raspberries, 6 qt.; red currants, 4 
qt.; water, 10 qt.; good preserving sugar, 
10 Ib.; French brandy, 1 pt. Strip the 
red currants from the stalks, put them 
into a large earthenware or wooden ves- 
sel, and pour over them the water (which 
must have been previously boiled, and al- 
lowed to become quite cold). On the fol- 
lowing day crush the red currants with 
a wooden mallet or potato masher, add 
the raspberries, and allow the whole to 
stand until the sole ne day. Strain 
the liquid through a jelly bag or fine hair 
sieve, and drain the fruit thoroughly, but 
do not squeeze it. Stir in the sugar, 
and when quite dissolved turn the wine 
into a clean, dry cask. Bung loosely un- 
til fermentation has entirely subsided, 
then tighten the bung, and allow the cask 
to remain undisturbed for 3 months. At 
the end of this time rack the wine off 
carefully, straining that near the bottom 
of the cask repeatedly until quite clear. 
Scald and drain the cask, replace the 
wine, add the brandy, bung lightly, let 
it remain 2 months longer in the cask, 
and then bottle. 

Raspberry Wine.—1.—Ri raspber- 
ries, 10 qt.; boiling water, 10 qt.; good 
preserving sugar, 6 ]b.; brewer’s yeast, 2 
tablespoonfuls; French brandy, 1 pt.; isin- 
glass, 4% oz. Prepare the fruit in the 
usual way, put it into an earthenware 
or wooden vessel, pour over it the boiling 
water, and let it remain covered until 
the following day. Pass both liquid and 
fruit through a fine hair sieve, let it 
atand for 24 hours, then strain it care- 
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fully, without disturbing the sediment, 
into another vessel. Add the sugar, stir 
in the yeast, and as soon as the sugar 
is dissolved turn the whole into a clean, 
dry cask. Cover the bunghole with a 
folded cloth until fermentation subsides, 
then bung it closely. Let it stand for 
1 month, rack it off into a clean cask, 
add the brandy, and isinglass dissolved in 
a little warm water, bung tightly, and 
allow it to remain undisturbed for 12 
months. At the end of this time rack it 
off into bottles, cork them securely, store 
for 12 months longer, and the wine will 
be ready for use. 

2.—Put 6 qt. of ripe raspberries into 
an earthenware or wooden vessel, bruise 
them well with a heavy wooden spoon, 
and pour over them 6 qt. of cold water. 
Let them stand until] the following day, 
stirring them frequently, then strain the 
liquid through a jelly hag or fine hair 
sieve, and drain the fruit thoroughly, but 
avoid squeezing it. Measure the liquid; 
to each qt. add 1 Ib. loaf sugar; stir oc- 
casionally until dissolved, then turn the 
whole into a cask. Bung loosely for sev- 
eral days, until fermentation ceases, then 
tighten the bung; let it remain thus for 
3 months, and bottle for use. _—- 

Red Wine.—Cider, 16 gal.; honey, 27 
Ib.; tartar, red, 8 oz.; raw sugar, 3 lb.: 
sliced red beet, 6 Ib.; boil, ferment, and 
add: Cassia, % oz.; ginger, 14 02.; 
spirit, 5 qt. 

Rhubarb Wine.—1.—Rhubarb, 25 Ib.; 
cold water, 5 gal.; to each gal. of liquid 
thus obtained add 3 lb. of either loaf or 
good preserving sugar and the juice and 
very thinly pared rind of 1 lemon; to the 
whole add 1 oz. of isinglass. Wipe the rhu- 
barb with a damp cloth and cut it into 
short lengths, leaving on the peel. Put it 
into an earthenware or wooden vessel, 
crush it thoroughly with a wooden mallet 
or heavy potato masher, and pour over it 
the water. Let it remain covered for 
10 days, stirring it daily; then strain the 
liquor into another vessel, add the sugar. 
lemon juice and rind, and stir occasion- 
ally until the sugar is dissolved. Now 
put it into a cask, and add the isinglass, 
previously dissolved in a little warm 
water; cover the bunghole with a folded 
cloth for 10 days, then bung securely. 
and allow it to remain undisturbed for 
12 months. ‘ At the end of this time rack 
off into bottles, and use. 

2.—Rhubarb, 20 Ib. ; cold water, 5 gal.: 
loaf or good preserving sugar, 12 Ib.: 
French brandy, 1 pt.; barley sugar, 

Ib. ; seingiase: 1% oz.; the rind of 2 or- 
anges; the rind of 2 lemons. Wipe the 
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rhubarb with a damp cloth, slice it thinly, 
put it into a large earthenware or wooden 
vessel, pour over it the water, and let it 
stand, closely covered, for 4 days. Strain 
the liquid through a jelly bag or fine 
sieve, pressing the pulp as dry as possi- 
ble without allowing any of it to pass 
through the sieve. Add the sugar, stir 
occasionally until dissolved, then turn the 
preparation into a cask and cover the 
bunghole with a folded cloth. As soon 
as fermentation subsides add the brandy. 
Bung the cask securely, and allow it to 
remain undisturbed for 3 months. Rack 
the wine into a clean, dry cask, add the 
very finely pared rind of the oranges and 
lemons, the barley sugar, finely powdered, 
and the isinglass dissolved in a little 
warm water. Bung the cask securely, 
store in a cool, dry place for at least 
12 months, then bottle, cork securely, 
store for 6 months longer, when the wine 
will be ready for use. 

Senna Wine.—WLeaves of Alexandrian 
senna, 144 oz.; sherry wine, 27 oz. Mac- 
erate for 8 days, press and strain; then 
add 5 gr. of gelatine, dissolved in 2% 
dr. of distilled water, and then the 
following: Tincture of orange peel, 1 
oz.; tincture of ginger, 14 0oz.; aromatic 
tincture, 80 minims; honey, 2 oz. Again 
allow to stand for 10 days, and filter, 
This wine is an excellent aperient for per- 
sons suffering from hemorrhoids. 

Sherry Wine.—1.—To 8 gal. prepared 
cider add: Best sherry wine, 6 qt.; na- 
tive wine, 1 gal.; oil of bitter almonds, 
% dr, cut in % pt. of alcohol; proof 
spirits, 3 gal.; sugar, 1 Ib.; saffron to 
color. Let the wine stand for 10 days; 
rack, and fine. 

2.—Cape or raisin wine, slightly fla- 
vored with a very little bitter-almond 
cake, or, what is more convenient, a lit- 
tle of the essential oil, dissolved in alco- 
hol (essence of bitter almonds). 

3.—To the last add a minute quantity 
of sweet brier, eau de fleurs d’oranges, or 
orris, to give it a very slight bouquet. 

4.—To each gal. of strong raisin must 
add, when racking, 1 Seville orange and 
2 bitter almonds, both sliced. By omit- 
ting the almonds and adding 2 or 3 green 
citrons to each 10 gal., this forms British 
Madeira : 

5.—Loaf sugar, 82 lb.; sugar candy, 10 
lb.; water, 16 gal. Boil; add pale ale 
wort (as for Madeira), G6 gal.; yeast, 1 
lb.; on the third day add raisins, stoned, 

lb.; and in another 2 or 3 days bran- 
dy, 1 gal.; bitter almonds, grated, 1 dr.; 
bung it down for 4 months, draw it off 
into another cask, add brandy, 1 gal., and 
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in 3 months bottle it. Teneriffe, slightly 
flavored with cherry laurel, or almonds, 
forms a most excellent British sherry, 
either alone, or diluted with an equal 
quantity of cape or raisin wine. 

6—From Sour Grapes.—The way an 
imitation sherry is made in England is 
to mix equal quantities of new cider and 
honey, and evaporate to a density so that 
a fresh egg will float so as to be half 
immersed. The liquid is then cooled and 
kept in a stone vessel at a temperature 
of from 60 to 67° F., until in about 12 
or 14 days the peculiar smell of the fer- 
mentation is strongly established; then 
the liquid is put into a barrel, closed up, 
and placed in a cool cellar to settle; after 
3 or 4 days it will be cleared; it is then 
bottled, and six weeks later is fit for 
drinking. We believe that grape juice 
may be used in place of cider, but if too 
acid, sugar and water would only make 
a kind of lemonade, and y ee the sherry 
taste, which is not acid. ugar does not 
destroy this, but sulphite of lime is the 
proper material (not sulphate). 


Strawberry Wine.—1.—Take of cold, 
soft water, 7 gal.; cider, 6 gal.; straw- 
berries, 6 gal. Ferment. Mix raw sugar, 
16 Ib.; red tartar, in fine powder, 3 0z.; 
the peel and juice of 2 lemons; then add 
2 8 3 qt. of brandy. This will make 18 
gal. 

2.—Take of cold, soft water, 10 gal.; 
strawberries, 9 gal. Ferment. Mix raw 
sugar, 25 lb.; red tartar, in fine powder, 
3 oz.; 2 lemons and 2 oranges, peel and 
juice; then add 1 gal. of brandys This 
will make 18 gal. 

Tokay, British —To good cider, 18 gal., 
add of elderberry juice, % gal.; honey, 
28 Ib.; sugar, 14 lb.; red argol, in pow- 
der, % Ilb.; crystallized tartaric acid, 3 
oz.; mix, boil, ferment: and when the 
active fermentation is complete add of 
brandy, 1 gal., and suspend in the liquid 
from the bunghole a mixture of cassia 
and ginger, of each 14 0z.; cloves and 
capsicum, of each %4 oz.; the whole 
bruised, and loosely enclosed in a coarse 
muslin bag. It will be ripe in 12 months. 

White Wine.—Cider, 100 gal.: honey, 
80 lb.; sugar, 20 Ib.: mix, and ferment; 
add spirit, 6 gal.; white tartar, 14% Ib.; 
bitter almonds, bruised, 1 oz. 

Yeast Wine.—Pour 100 parts of water 
in which 12 to 14 parts of white loaf 
sugar have been dissolved on to 40 parts 
of fresh wine yeast, and allow the whole 
to ferment at 41° F. The fermented wine 
is drawn off from the yeast, and may be 
further fortified by the addition of spirits. 
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CEMENTS, GLUES, PASTES, MUCILAGES AND 
ALL ADHESIVES 
GENERAL SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION 


CEMENTS PROPER 


ACID-PROOF 
AQUARIUM 

BARRELS AND CASKS 
BUILDIN 

CASEIN 


GLASS, ETC. 

JEWELERS’ 

LEATHER 

MECHANICS’ 

METALS 

METALS TO GLASS, ETC. 
METALS TO LEATHER, ETC. 


CEMENTS PROPER—Continued 


MICROSCOVISTS’ 
RUBBER 

woop TO WOOD 
MINOR USES 


OTHER ADHESIVES 
GLUE 
LUTES 
MUCILAGEH 
PASTES 
PASTES FOR SPECIAL USES 
PUTTY 


SPECIAL ADHESIVES 





The importance of cements, both in the 
workshop and in the household, is unj- 
versally acknowledged, but the frequency 
of failures in the use of them shows that 
no matter how good the receipt, or how 
carefully compounded, if the cement is 
carelessly applied or allowed an insuffi- 
cient time for setting, bad results are sure 
to follow. By observing the following sim- 
ple rules much time and money can be 
saved: 

1.—See that the surfaces are clean. 
Dirt and grease are sure to breed trouble. 
Wash the article with lye (caustic pot- 
ash), or if from the nature of the sub- 
stance Ive cannot be used, with carbon 
bisulphide. The hands are very liable to 
be greasy, and the edges to be joined 
should not be touched by them. If the 
substances to be united have been joined 
before, all traces of the former cement 
must he removed. 

2.—Bring the cement into intimate con- 
tact with the surfaces to be united. This 
is best done by heating the pieces to be 
joined in those cases where the cement 
is melted by heat, as in using rosin, shel- 
lac, marine glue, etc. This heating is of 
great importance and is usually neglected, 
to the detriment of the strength of the 
joint. This fact is understood by cement 
peddlers, and some of the really marvelous 


feats performed by them are entirely 
owing to this cause. Where solutions are 
used the cement must be well rubbed into 
the surfaces, either with a soft brush (as 
in the case of porcelain or glass) or by 
rubbing the two surfaces together (as in 
making a glue joint between two pieces of 
wood). 

3.—As little cement as possible should 
he allowed to remain between the united 
surfaces. To secure this the cement 
should be as liquid as possible (thoroughly 
melted if used with heat), and the sur- 
faces should be pressed closely into con- 
tact (by screws, weights, wedges or cords) 
until the cement has hardened. These 
mechanical aids also help to displace the 
thin film of air which sticks closely to 
the substance. The ordinary carpenter’s 
hand screw is recommended for use with 
cements. It is in use by all cabinet mak- 
ers and carpenters for gluing. A string 
tightly bound about the object answers the 
same purpose and is good if tight. All 
excess should be removed from the edges 
while the cement is still liquid. Plenty of 
time should be allowed for the cement tc 
dry or harden, and this is particularly the 
case in oil cements, such as copal varnish, 
boiled oil, white lead, ete. When 2 sur- 
faces, each % in. across, are joined by 
means of a layer of white lead placed be- 
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tween them, 6 months may elapse before 
the cement in the middle of the joint has 
become hard. In such cases a few days or 
weeks are of no account; at the end of 
a month the joint will be weak and easily 
separated, while at the end of 2 or 3 years 
it may be so firm that the material will 
art anywhere else than at the joint. 
ence when the article is to be used im- 
mediately the only safe cements are those 
which are liquefied by heat and which 
become hard when cold. A joint made 
with marine glue is firm an hour after it 
has been made. Next to cements that are 
liquefied by heat are those which consist 
of substances dissolved in water or al- 
cohol. A glue joint sets firmly in 24 
hours; a joint made with shellac varnish 
becomes dry in 2 or 3 days. Oil cements, 
which do not dry by evaporation, but 
harden by oxidation (boiled oil, white 
lead, red lead, etc.), are the slowest of all. 
4.—Coloring matters may be introduced 
into cements with good effect. But care 
should be used not to mix anything with 
the cement which will set up any chemical 
action and so weaken the joint. 
5.—Select the right recipe from the fol- 
lowing very full list of cements, which 
contains all which are of value and many 
which are published for the first time. 
good rubber cement, shellac varnish and a 
good gutta percha cement as the following 
should be on every amateur’s work table. 
A Strong and Handy Cement.—One of 
the strongest cements, and very readily 
made, is obtained when equal quantities of 
gutta percha and shellac are melted to- 
gether and well stirred. This is best done 
in an iron capsule placed on a sand bath 
and heated either over a gas furnace or 
on the top of a stove. It is a combination 
possessing both hardness and toughness— 
qualities that make it particularly desir- 
able in mending crockery. When this 
cement is used, the articles to be mended 
should be warmed to about the melting 
point of the mixture, and then retained 
in proper position until cool, when they 
are ready for use. 


ACID-PROOF CEMENTS 


1—Acid-proof cements are used for 
cementing troughs or other objects in- 
tended to hold acid. 

2.— For Galvanoplasty.— An oaken 
trough, close made, will last from 12 to 15 
years if coated with Burgundy pitch, 
1,500 grams; old gutta percha in shreds, 
250 grams; pounded pumice, 750 grams. 
Melt the gutta percha, mix with the 
pumice and add the pitch. A hot iron 
passed over the surface smooths it and as- 
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sists adhesion. The box resists sulphate 
of copper baths, but not cyanide. 

3.—Melt together pitch, 1 part; rosin. 
1 part, and plaster of paris (perfectly 
dry), 1 part. 

4.—A good acid-proof cement is made 
by mixing a concentrated solution of sili- 
cate of soda with powdered glass to form 
a paste. This is useful for luting joints 
in vessels exposed to a7id fumes. 

5.—A mixture of china clay and boiled 
linseed oil, in the proportions needed tu 
produce the right consistency. 

6.—Quicklime and linseed oil, mixed 
stifiy together, form a hard cement, re- 
sisting both heat and acids. 

T7.—A stifiy mixed paste of pipeclay 
and coal tar. 

8.—A cement which, according to Dr. 
Wagner, is proof against even boiling 
acids, may be made by a composition of 
India rubber, tallow, lime and red lead. 
The India rubber must first be softened by 
a gentle heat and then 6 to 8% by weight 
of tallow is added to the mixture while it 
is kept well stirred; next dry slaked lime 
is applied until the fluid mass assumes a 
consistency similar to that of soft paste: 
lastly 20% of red lead is added, in order 
to make it harden and dry. 

9.—Sulphur, 100 parts; tallow, 2 
parts; rosin, 2 parts. Melt, add sifted 
ground glass. 

10.—Rosin, 1 part; sulphur, 1 part; 
brick dust, 2 parts; the whole is melted 
after careful mixing. This lute is proof 
against the attacks of nitric and hydro- 
chloric acid vapors. 

11.—Melt 1 part of pure rubber in 2 
parts of linseed oil; add 6 parts of pipe- 
clay. This mixture produces a plastic 
cement which softens by heat, but does 
not melt. 

12.—Rosin, 3 Ib.; dried red ocher, % 
Ib.; calcined plaster of paris, 4% Ib.; lin- 
seed oil, 4% Ib. These must be incorpo- 
rated by stirring together when melted. 

13.—Have boxes perfectly dry; smear 
them inside with a hot mixture of 4 parts 
rosin, 1 part gutta percha and a little 
boiled oil. The mixture must be thor- 
oughly melted and stirred before use. A 
hot rod of iron may be used to melt it 
into the crevices. They can be used for 
any ordinary type of battery. 

14.—Melt over a water bath 2 parts 
tallow and gradually add until all is dis- 
solved 30 parts pure rubber. When thor- 
oughly melted add 2 parts of slaked lime. 

15.—Asbestos.—Ground asbestos may 
be made into a cement which will stand a 
high degree of heat by simply mixing it 
with a solution of sodium silicate. By 
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subsequent treatment with a solution of 
calcium chloride the mass may be made 
insoluble, silicate of calcium being formed. 

a.—Asbestos, 2 parts; barium sulphate, 
3 parts; sodium silicate, 2 parts; mix. 
This cement will resist the strongest nitric 
acid. If bot acids are dealt with, the 
following will be found to possess still 
more resistant powers: b.—Sodium sili- 
cate, 2 parts; fine sand, 1 part; asbestos 
powder, 1 part. Both these cements take 
a few hours to set. If the cement is 
wanted to set at once, use potassium sili- 
cate instead of sodium silicate. 

b.—Mix 1 part each of asbestos and 
fine sprinkling sand and 3 to 4 parts of 
soda water glass (30° Bé.). The mass is 
plastic, speedily dries in the air and is 
fireproof. After being exposed to the 
acids kept in these vessels, the mass is 
waterproof, although it could before this 
be softened in water. 


AQUARIUM CEMENTS 


1.—Whiting, 6 parts; plaster of paris, 
3 parts; white beach sand, parts; 
litharge, 3 parts; powdered rosin, 1 part. 
Mix thoroughly and make into a putty 
with the best coach varnish. Leave the 
glass a week before disturbing. 

2.—Linseed oil, 3 oz.; tar, 4 oz.; rosin 
1 lb.; melt together over a gentle fire. if 
too much oil is used, the cement will run 
down the angles of the aquarium; to ob- 
viate this it should be tested before using 
by allowing a small quantity to coo] under 
water; if not found sufficiently firm, al- 
low it to simmer longef or add more tar 
and rosin. The cement should be poured 
in the corners of the aquarium while 
warm (not hot). This cement is pliable 
and is not poisonous. 

3.—Take litharge, 10 parts by measure; 
plaster of paris, 10 parts; dry white sand, 
0 parts; finely powdered rosin, 1 part, 
and mix them when wanted for use into a 
pretty stiff putty with boiled linseed oil. 
This will stick to wood, stone, metal or 
glass and hardens under water. It is also 
good for marine aquaria, as it resists the 
action of salt water. It is better not to 
use the tank until 3 days after it has been 
cemented. 

_4.—Gypsum, 2 parts; chalk, 2 parts; 
litharge, 2 parts; powdered rosin, 1 part. 
Mix with boiled linseed oil until a mass 
resembling glazier’s putty results. An ex- 
cellent material for tightening aquaria 
has been found to be a mixture of car- 
thage and glycerine, which turns as hard 
as stone within a few hours. 

5.—Gutta percha, in shreds, 4 oz.; 
black pitch, 8 oz.; shellac, 2 dr. Melt in 
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an iron Jadle on a sand bath and stir to- 
gether. Pour out on a wet slab and roll 
into sticks. 

6.—The following is given by Dieter- 
ich: lLitharge, 20 parts; white sand, 
finest, 20 parts; plaster of paris, 20 parts; 
manganese borate, 1 part; rosin, pow- 
dered, 70 parts; boiled linseed oil, q. s. 
Mix the solids and make them into a 
paste with the oil. 


BARRELS AND CASKS 


1.— Brewers’ Cement for Coating.—The 
following compound is recommended as a 
good and cheap substitute for brewers’ 
pitch: Coat twice the inside of a barrel 
with a solution of rosin, % lb.; shellac, 2 
oz.; turpentine, 2 ]b., and yellow wax, 
oz., in 1 qt. of strong alcohol. After the 
complete drying of the second coat give a 
last coat by applying a solution of 1 lb. 
shellac in 1 qt. of strong alcohol. This 
varnish will perfectly cover up the pores 
and does not crack off or impart a foreign 
taste to the beer. 

2—Cement for Closing—Tallow, 5 
parts; wax, 4 parts; lard, 8 parts; wood 
ashes, sifted, 5 parts. Apply with heat. 

3.—Leaking Barrels.—Melt at a low 
heat a mixture of lard, 30 parts; rock 
salt, 30 parts; wax, 10 parts, and paraf- 
tine, 6 parts. To this add 25 parts finely 
sifted wood ashes. This cement is ap- 
plied warm over the leaky places. 

4.—Massiat’s Cement for Covering 
Bungs.—Melt rubber with 10 to 20% tal- 
low or beeswax. Gradually add finely 
pounded quicklime. 

5—War Putty for Leaky Casks, 
Bungs, etc.—Yellow wax, 4 lb.; tallow, 
2 Ib.; spirits of turpentine, 1 lb.; solid 
turpentine, 6 Ib. Melt the wax and solid 
turpentine over a gentle fire; add the talJ- 
low. When melted take entirely away 
from the fire, add the spirits of turpen- 
tine, let it cool. 


BRISTLES IN HAIR BRUSHES, 
SETTING FOR 


1.—Pitch or shellac, 1 to 2 parts; gutta 
percha, 1 part. Melt together, stirring 
until thoroughly incorporated, then pour 
into cold water. When cold this is a 
black elastic mass, softening with heat. 

2.—Rosin, 2 parts; yellow wax, 2 parts ; 
burnt ocher, 2 parts. Melt the rosin with 
the wax and stir in the ocher which 
should be in a very fine state of division. 
Keep the mass heated to a fluid until 
ready to pour into the form. 

3.—Slaked lime, powdered, 54 parts; 
powdered alum, 6 parts; fresh beef blood, 
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strained, 40 parts. Mix the powders and 
stir them intimately into the blood. 


BUILDING CEMENTS 


1.—To 1 heaped bushel of mortar, made 
in the ordinary way, add 3% qt. (dry 
measure) of iron scale and 1% qt. of 
molasses. Use the same day. 

2.—Blood Cement, Pointing for Brickea. 
—a.—Slaked lime, 50 parts; beaten bul- 
lock’s blood, 40 parts; alum, 1 part; mix. 

b.—Slaked lime, 50 parts; fine ashes, 
25 parts; bullock’s blool, 8 to 10 parts. 

3.—Building Stone, ( heap.—Plaster of 
paris, 20 parts; hydraulic lime, 2 parts; 
liquid glue, 1 part; water, 100 parts; pour 
into molds when hard; dry in the air for 
2 weeks. 

4.—English Roman Cement.—Take a 
bushel of lime slaked with 314 Jb. of green 
copperas, 15 gal. of water and 1% a bushel 
of fine gravel sand. The copperas should 
be dissolved in hot water; it must be 
stirred with a stick and kept stirring con- 
tinually while in use. Care should be 
taken to mix at once, aS much may be 
requisite for one entire front, and it is 
very difficult to match the color again. It 
ought to be mixed the same day it is used. 

5.—Facing Putty——Mix whiting, some 
white lead and a small quantity of lith- 
arge. Then add a small quantity of dry- 
ing oil, This putty is especially good for 
stopping small flaws. 

6.—Floors.—a.—-F or cellar bottoms use 
5 parts of clean, coarse, sharp sand (plas- 
terers call it fine gravel) to 1 part of 
cement. It only requires to be damp 
enough to work well. It is mixed in a 
box, wheeled into the cellar, dumped, and 
spread smooth with a shovel, hoe or 
trowel, about 2 in. thick. Take a spade 
or shovel, flat side, and beat it down hard 
and smooth. For finishing, use 1 part 
of cement to 1 part of sand; this is thor- 
oughly mixed, and then watered so it is 
like plastering mortar. Dump it on the 
first coat, about 44 in. thick, spread and 
smooth with a trowel. It will soon become 
as hard as stone. The cement is known 
as Portland cement, though the common 
hydraulic cement will answer if fresh. 

b.—Mix 6 parts of plaster of paris with 
1 part of lime; wet, slake, and lay the 
floor. Then go over it after it is dry 
with a solution of copperas. This is 
repeated several times. The surface must 
be perfectly dry before each application. 
Finally, after some days’ drying, brown 
with boiled linseed oil, and finally varnish 
with copal varnish. The floor may have 
to be laid in sections, on account of the 
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expansion on setting. The iron oxide 
turns brown on exposure to the air. 

7.—Granite Works, ieee! in.—A fill- 
ing that is used to fill up holes and to 
patch up nicked corners, etc., in granite 
monuments is made by melting gum dam- 
mar in a shallow vessel, over a water 
bath, so as not to burn it. When quite 
thin, stir in granite dust, and add enough 
marble dust to lighten it to the color 
of the granite. Stir in all the dust the 
gum will easily hold; roll out in long 
sticks, and it is ready for use. To apply, 
heat an iron red hot, and hold it over 
the stone, and at the same time hold 
the stick near the monument, and it will 
melt, and can then be pressed into the 
cavity. When cold, pare down with a 
sharp tool, and touch it up lightly with 
a bush hammer or chisel. 

8.—Hamelin’s Mastic, for Covering 
Buildings.—Silicious sand, parts; 
Bath or Portland stone (in fine powder), 
40 parts; lime marl, 20 parts; litharge, 
8 parts; ground together.: For use, it 
is mixed up with linseed oil, and used 
like mortar. When this cement is ap- 
plied to the purpose of covering build- 
ings intended to resemble stone the sur- 
face of the building is first washed with 
linseed oil. 

9.— Hydraulic Cement. —a.— Burnt 
brick, 63 parts; litharge, 7 parts. Use 
with linseed oil. Wet the surfaces to be 
cemented. 

b.—Gad’s.—Clay, well dried and pow- 
dered, 3 parts; oxide of iron, 1 part; 
mixed together, and made into a stiff 
paste with boiled oil. Used for work re- 
quired to harden under water. 

e.—Turkish Plaster or Hydraulic Ce- 
ment.—Fresh lime (reduced to powder), 
150 Ib.; linseed oil, 15 qt.; cotton, 1% 
to 3 oz. Gradually mix the oil and cot- 
ton into the lime until the mixture is 
of the consistency of bread dough. Mix 
in a wooden vessel. Dry the mixture, 
and, when used, form a paste by mixing 
with linseed oil. Put on in coats. Used 
to coat water pipes of clay or metal. 

10.—Linseed-Oil Cements, for Jointing 
Stones, etc.—Linseed oil, 25 parts; boil 
with 35 parts of litharge and 250 parts 
of finely powdered burned lime. Use hot. 

11.—Martin’s —This is manufactured 
in the same way as Keene’s, only car- 
bonate of soda or carbonate of potash is 
used, as well as alum, and the burning 
is carried on at a higher temperature. 

12.—Metallic Cement.— (See Stone Re- 
pairing.) 

13.—Parian Cement.—Also made in 
the same way as Keene’s, but with the 
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use of a solution of borax, the biborate 
of soda, in place of alum. All these 
cements are capable of receiving a high 
degree of polish, and as they dry very 
apie can be painted over within a few 
days. 

14.—Pen’s Cement for Covering Build- 
ings, etc.—Powdered quicklime, 1 part; 
powdered baked clay, 2 parts; mix, then 
add 1 part of freshly baked and pow- 
dered gypsum to 2 parts of powdered 
baked clay; and after mixing well, add 
them to the former powder, and thor- 
oughly incorporate the two. It is mixed 
up with water and applied like mortar. 
It acquires great hardness, and is very 
durable. 

15.—Pointing for Buildings.—Use equal 
parts of hydraulic cement (Portland), 
lime, and fine white sand. 

16.—Portland Cemcnt.—It derives its 
name from its supposed resemblance to 
Portland stone when used as a_ stucco 
upon walls. The materials required in 
its manufacture are chalk, or any other 
“rich” limestone, river mud, or clay, and 
oxide of iron, the proportions in which 
these materials are mixed varying at dif- 
ferent works—from 65 to 80% of lime- 
stone and 20 to 35% of clay and iron 
oxide, which are intimately mixed with 
water in a mill, then dried slowly on hot 
plates, and afterward calcined in a kiln 
and reduced to fine powder. DBefore be- 
ing used, the cement should be kept for 
some months in a dry place, as its co- 
hesive strength is thereby increased. It 
hardens rapidly when stirred up with 
water, and possesses great cohesive power, 
which is diminisbed by the admixture of 
sand. When used as a stucco it can be 
mixed with 3 or 4 parts of sand to 1 of 
cement, and the setting then proceeds 
more slowly than if pure cement is used. 
The sand must be perfectly free from 
loamy particles, otherwise it will not; 
harden, but will crumble to pieces at the 
touch. If painted over with oil color 
soon after it has been laid on a wall it 
will peel off and form blisters, probably 
from the large proportion of quicklime it 
contains not being thoroughly slaked be- 
fore it hardened. Some months, there- 
fore, should be allowed to elapse before 
paint is applied to it. 

.—Roman Cement.—This consists of 
pulvis Puteolanus or pozzuolana, a fer- 
ruginous clay from Puteoli, calcined by 
the fires of Vesuvius, lime and sand, 
mixed up with soft water. The only 
preparation which the pozzuolana under- 
goes is that of pounding and sifting; but 
the ingredients are occasionally mixed up 
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with bullock’s blood and fat of animals, 
to give the composition more tenacity. 
18.—Roman Ccement.—Ordinary clay, 
GO Ib.; calcine, and mix with 40 Ib. lime; 
recalcine the whole. 
19.—Roofs.—a.—Melt together in an 
iron pot 2 parts by weight of common 
pitch and 1 part gutta percha. This 
forms a homogeneous fluid much more 
manageable than guita percha alone. To 
repair gutters, roofs, or other surfaces, 
carefully clean out of the cracks all earthy 
matters, slightly warm the edges with 
a plumber’s soldering iron, then pour the 
cement, in a fluid state, upon the cracks 
while hot, finishing up by going over the 
cement with a moderately hot iron, so 
as to make a good connection and a smooth 
joint. The above will repair zine, lead 
or iron, and is a good cement for aqua- 
riums. 
b.—Rosin, 4 Ib.; linseed oil, 1 pt.; red 
lead, 2 oz.; stir in fine sand until the 
proper consistency is secured, and apply 
warm. ‘This cement becomes hard, and 
yet possesses considerable elasticity, is 
durable and waterproof. 
20.—Roofs, Tile—Dry sand and whit- 
ing, equal parts; litharge, 25%. Make 
of the consistency of putty, with linseed 
oil. This cement is not liable to crack 
when cold, or melt, like tar or asphalt, 
with the heat of the sun. 
21.—Sandstone, Cement  for.—Clean 
sand, 10 parts; lead oxide, 1 part; ground 
lime, 4% part; mix with linseed oil. 
22.—Stone Repairing, Metallic Cement 
for.—The following recipe is given by 
Professor Brune, of the School of Fine 
Arts. It was used in the restoration of 
the colonnade of the Louvre, of the Point 
Neuf, and of the Conservatoire des Arts 
et Metiers. It consists of a powder and 
a liquid. The powder: 2 parts by weight 
of oxide of zine, 2 parts of crushed lime- 
stone of a hard nature, and 1 part of 
crushed grit, the whole intimately mixed 
and ground. Ocher in suitable propor- 
tions is added as a coloring matter. The 
liquid: A saturated solution of zinc in 
commercial hydrochloric acid, to which 
is added a part, by weight, of hydrochlo- 
rate of ammonia equal to 1-6 that of the 
dissolved zine. This liquid is diluted with 
2-3 of its bulk of water. To use the ce- 
ment, 1 Ib. of powder is to be mixed 
with 2% pt. of the liquid. The cement 
bardens very quickly, and is very strong. 
23.—Stonemason’s Cement.—Clean riv- 
er sand, 20 Ib.; litharge, 2 Ib.; quicklime, 
1 lb. ; linseed oil, sufficient to form a thick 
paste. This cement is applied to mend 
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broken pieces of stone, and after a time 
it becomes exceedingly hard and strong. 
24.—Terra Cotta.—Coat the terra cotta 
after heating, and apply the cement as 
soon as possible. The cement is made 
as follows: Rosin, 10 parts; yellow wax, 
10 parts; sulphur, 2 parts. Melt these 
together and add 1 part each of hammer 
slag and quartz sand. Point up the edges 
of the joint with pounded terra cotta. 
Articles on the Manufacture, Chemis- 
try, Testing, Hardening, etc., of Building 
Cements are contained in the Scientific 
American Supplement, Nos. *1433, *1465, 
*1466, 1491, 1510, 1511, 1533, 1561, 1575, 
1587, 1588, 1590, 1679, 1723 and 1724. 
For voluminous data on Concrete and Re- 
inforced Concrete Construction of Dwell- 
ings, Farm Buildings, Walks, Posts, etc. ; 
Engineering Structures, Computation, 
Formula for Floors, Beams, Columns, 
etc.; Proportioning, Mixing, Selecting of 
Sand and Aggregates, Surface Treatment, 
Waterproofing, etc., see our Scientific 
American Supplement, Nos. *1547, *1548, 
1551, 1564, 1565, *1567, 1568, *1569, 
*1570, *1571, *1573, *1575, *1576, *1577, 
1580, 1581, 1583, 1586, 1591, 1595, 1596, 
1605, *1608, 1624, 1626, *1634, 1658, 
*1673, *1685, *1721, *1773, *1687 and 
1778. (*) Indicates illustrated articles. 


Concrete. 


1—A good concrete is used in France 
for building purposes that possesses the 
necessary qualities of solidity and hard- 
ness. It is composed of 8 parts of sand, 
gravel and pebbles; 1 part of common 
earth, burned and powdered; 1 part of 
powdered cinders and 11% parts of un- 
slaked hydraulic lime. These materials 
must be thoroughly beaten up together; 
their mixture, when properly moistened, 
gives a concrete which sets almost imme- 
diately, and becomes in a few days ex- 
tremely hard and solid, properties which 
may be still further increased by the ad- 
dition of a small quantity—say 1 part— 
of Portland cement. It is stated that 
many large buildings have been construct- 
ed of this material in France—in one 
case a house 8 stories in height, 65x 45 
ft., standing on a terrace, having a re- 
taining wall built perpendicularly 20 ft. 
high and 200 ft. in length. Every part 
of this structure was made of hard con- 
crete, including foundations, vaults of 
cellars, retaining wall, and all walls, ex- 
terior and interior, as well as the cornice 
work, moldings, string courses, parapets 
and hbalustrades, and the building has 
no band iron in the quoins, or other plan 
to bind it together. All lintels over doors 
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and windows and sills are composed of 
the same materials, being cast in molds. 

2.—a.—Coarse sand, 5 parts; pebbles, 
12 parts; lime, 3 parts. 

b.—Pebbles, 16 parts; river sand, 8 
parts; lime, 9 parts. 

3.—Brickwork—Slaked lime, 7 parts, 
by measure; sand, 12 parts. 

4.—Coignet Beton.—Sand, 5 measures; 
quicklime, 1 measure; hydraulic cement, 
44 to % measure. 

5.—Floors—To make a_ permanent 
pavement, excavate to the depth of 2 ft., 
and lay in the largest stone you can pro- 
cure, 1 ft. deep. Fill in upon this bed 
enough small stones of egg size to level 
it very smooth, carefully filling all the 
interstices between the large stones. Now 
procure a quantity of coarse gravel, en- 
tirely free from loam, and fill in up to 
within 6 in. of the surface. Let this 
remain in this condition until it has un- 
dergone a thorough settling and packing, 
by being subjected to a heavy rain. You 
will now have a solid, substantial bed 
for your concrete, which may be made 
as follows: To 3 |b. of clear, sharp sand 
add 1 bbl. of good cement, dry. Thor- 
oughly incorporate, then sprinkle enough 
water upon the mixture to make a paste, 
stirring it well. To this paste add 2 
bbl. of stone chips and 2 bbl. of coarse 
gravel, but only as much, however, as 
the paste will take up. Mix thoroughly, 
and deposit it immediately on the bed, 
letting it fall from the barrow, and level- 
ing it off to its proper height. The whole 
floor should be covered with as little de- 
lay as possible, and when laid should be 
compressed by a rammer such as is used 
by street pavers. Finish with a thin 
coat of pure cement mortar, to bring the 
surface to complete evenness, and do not 
let it dry too quickly, but wet it occa- 
sionally, so that it may have all the water 
it will absorb. 

6.—Foundations—Five parts gravel 
and sand to 1 part fresh-burned stone 
lime, ground to powder, without slaking, 
and measured dry. Well turn and shovel 
together, with sufficient water to slake 
the lime into the state of very thick mor- 
tar. Chips and small pieces of stone may 
be added with advantage. 

7.—Marble.—Very finely powdered mar- 
ble, or white limestone, is mixed with 
milk of lime until a smooth paste is 
formed. Some powdered limestone may 
now be added, and the mixture used at 
once, 

8.—Masonry.—a.—Screened sand, 9 
parts by measure; slaked lime, 7 parts; 
forge ashes, 1 part; pozzuolana, 1 part. 
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b.—Slaked lime, 1 part; sea sand, 1 
part; furnace ashes, 4 part. 


Marble, To Cement. 


1—Melt together 8 parts of rosin and 
1 of wax; when melted, stir in 4 or 5 
parts of plaster of paris. The pieces to 
be joined should be made hot. 

2.—Procure a small piece of quicklime 
fresh from a newly burnt kiln, slake with 
the white of an egg, wash the fractured 
parts quite clean, and apply. 

3.—Soak plaster of paris in a saturated 
solution of alum, bake in an oven, reduce 
it to a powder, mix with water, and ap- 
ply; it sets like granite. 

4.—Mix 12 parts of Portland cement, 
6 parts of slaked lime, 6 parts of fine 
sand and 1 part of infusorial earth, and 
make up into a thick paste with silicate 
of soda. The object to be cemented does 
not require to be heated. It sets in 24 
hours, and the fracture cannot be readily 
found. 

5.—Make a thick mucilage of 1 oz. of 
gum arabic, add 14% oz. dental plaster, 
and finally 44 oz. finely powdered quick- 
lime; mix well. When required for use 
heat the marble. 

6.—Coat the marble with linseed-oil 
varnish, then apply the following cement : 
Brick dust, 10 parts; litharge (elutri- 
ated), 1 part; linseed-oil varnish, 2 parts; 
work up into a stiff putty. 

7—Mix litharge and freshly burned 
lime in the proportion 20 to 1. Make into 
a putty with q. s. of linseed oil. 

8.—Lac, colored to imitate the marble; 
may be mixed with marble dust passed 
through a silken sieve. 

9.—W. EF. Reid gives the following de- 
tails for it. Begin with the raw gypsum 
in lumps of moderate size, burning them 
at the usual temperature (below red 
heat). The solution of alum should con- 
tain 1 part of this salt in 10 parts of 
water. There is no difficulty in dissolv- 
ing this quantity if the water be previous- 
ly heated and the alum coarsely pulver- 
ized. By immersing the lumps of burnt 
gypsum in this solution while they are 
still warm, and leaving them in it for 
about 15 minutes, they will become thor- 
oughly saturated with the liquid. They 
should then be allowed to drain, and 
again burnt, but this time at a red heat. 
Gypsum which has been treated in this 
way forms, when pulverized, a slow-set- 
ting cement which ultimately attains great 
hardness, and has frequently been used 
2 making paving tiles, especially in 
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1.490 to 1.652 sp. gr., is introduced 3% 
of borax or sal ammoniac; when this is 
dissolved oxide of zinc, which has been 
subjected to a red heat, is added, till the 
mass attains the desired consistency. This 
cement becomes as hard as marble, and 
may be used for molding. 

11.—Portland cement, 12 parts; slaked 
lime, 6 parts; fine sand, 6 parts; infu- 
sorial earth, 1 part; mix into a thick 
paste with silicate of soda. The object 
to be cemented need not be warmed. The 
cement sets in 24 hours, and the fracture 
can then hardly be detected. The ce- 
mented portions are harder than the rest, 
and the fracture cannot by any chance 
be reopened. 

12.—Keene’s Marble Cement.—Baked 
gypsum or plaster of paris, steeped in a 
saturated solution of alum, and then re- 
calcined and reduced to powder. For use, 
mix up with water the same as plaster 
of paris. This important cement will not 
stand the weather, but is admirably adap- 
ted for applying as a stucco. 


Mortar. 


1—A mortar that can hardly be picked 
to pieces is made as follows: Mix equal 
parts of lime and brown sugar with 
water, and be sure the lime is thoroughly 
air-slaked. This mortar is equal to Port- 
land cement, and is of extraordinary 
strength. 

2.—Mortar is composed of quicklime 
and sand reduced to a paste with water. 
The lime ought to be pure, completely 
free from carbonic acid, and in the state 
of a very fine powder; the sand should 
be free from clay, partly in the state of 
fine sand, and partly in the state of 
gravel; the water should be pure; and if 
previously saturated with lime, so much 
the better. The best proportions are 3 
parts of fine and 4 parts of coarse sand, 
1 part of quicklime, recently slaked, and 
as little water as possible. 

3.—The addition of burnt bones im- 
proves mortar, by giving it tenacity, and 
rendering it less apt to crack in drying; 
but they ought never to exceed 14 of the 
lime employed. ; 

4.—When a little manganese is added 
to the mortar it acquires the important 
property of hardening under water, so 
that it may be employed in constructing 
those edifices which are constantly ex- 
posed to the action of water. Limestone 
is often combined with manganese; in 
that case it becomes brown by calcina- 
tion. 

5.—Impenetrable—To make impene- 
trable mortar, mix thoroughly %4 of fresh 
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unslaked lime with % of sand, and let 
5 laborers make mortar of these ingredi- 
ents, by pouring on water with trowels, 
to supply one mason, who must, when 
the materials are sufficiently mixed, apply 
it instantly as cement or plaster, and it 
will become as hard as stone. The lime 
used should be stone lime; previous to 
its use it should be preserved from the 
access of air or wet, and the plaster 
screened for some time from the sun and 
wind. 

6.—Khorassar or Turkish—Powdered 
brick and tiles, 1 part; fine sifted lime, 
2 parts; mix with water to the desired 
consistency, put on layers of 5 or 6 in. 
in thickness, between the courses of brick 
and stone. This mortar is used where 
great solidity is required in buildings. 

7.— Waterproof.—Instead of slaking in 
the usual manner, use a solution of cop- 
peras dissolved in warm water, and use 
only fine quartz sand. 


Roads and Pavements. 


Cement Slaba.—These are made in 
metal-lined molds (as described with ar- 
tificial stone slabs), with or without 
pressure. The cement is Portland, and 
should not only be good, but well ma- 
tured. Granite chippings are mixed with 
the cement about 3 to 4 parts to 1 part 
cement, the granite passing through a 
3-16-in. mesh sieve. After well mixing 
in a dry state, water is applied sparingly 
by a fine rose, and the whole well mixed 
into a fairly stiff mass. The mixture is 
put into metal-lined molds, the corners 
and angles being well filled, and the whole 
rammed or beaten firm. When set hard, 
the slab is taken out and set in the open 
air to mature, if possible, for 3 or 4 
months. They are then in good condi- 
tion for paving. A better slab is pro- 
duced when pressure can be used. This 
necessitates stiff cast-iron molds, and a 
simple form of machine to effect the press- 
ure with. By this means a good slab can 
be made with such material as clinker, 
to take the place of the granite, and can 
be put to utilize some of the waste ma- 
terial from destructor furnaces. In lay- 
ing these slabs, a bedding of sand or fine 
ash is put on the earth, and a layer of 
lime mortar put on this. The slab 
is then laid, and the joints between the 
slabs are grouted with thin mortar. This 
makes an excellent pavement. 

Coke Brecze—This is more usually 
adopted for covered floors or walks. The 
coke should pass through a sieve of %-in. 
mesh, but not be so fine as to pass 
through a 1-16-in. mesh; dust should not 
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be used. Mix together 214 parts of coke, 
2 parts clean, sharp sand, and 1 part 
Portland cement. Let the parts be meas- 
ured, not guessed, and mixed in a dry 
state, then wetted sparingly with a rose. 
Mix into a stiff mass, and use. 

Concrete. —1.— The terraza floors 
used in Italy. at the present day are 
made in the”following manner: First 
coat, a concrete consisting of common 
lime 14, sand and fine gravel %4, laid 6 
in. thick, and well beaten with wooden 
rammers; after 2 days, in that climate, 
it is sufficiently dry for the next coat. 
Second coat, a terraza consisting of 
pounded brick or tile 1-6, common lime 
2-6, sand 3-6, of the consistency of mor- 
tar, laid 114 in. thick, well beaten with 
a light, flat rammer. After 2 or 3 days 
it is hard enough for the next coat. Third 
coat, a similar terraza, but with the grit 
of broken stones, instead of sand, in it, 
laid on like a coat of plaster, with a 
trowel. After this has been laid for 1 
day a layer of small, hard, broken stones 
is pressed into it; these stones should be 
of some substance that will take a polish, 
and be of uniform size (they are passed 
through a gravel screen), about that of 
a walnut; these being afterward rubbed 
to a smooth, even surface with some 
smooth, hard stone, form a kind of mo- 
sauiec work. The stones are frequently se- 
Iected by color, and Jaid in the third 
coat to a rough pattern. They should 
be moistened with oil or water till hard 
set. 

2.—Dig the earth out about 8 in., fill 
in with coarse gravel and stones, well 
rammed, and leveled about 5 in. Mix 
Portland cement to the consistency of 
cream, and pour over, spreading it with 
a stiff broom; when hard, mix finer gravel 
with cement and water, and fill up to 
within % in. of the surface; when hard, 
mix clean, sharp sand and Portland ce- 
ment, half and half, with water to about 
the thickness of mortar, and finish, slight- 
ly rounding. It should not be walked 
on for a day or two. Cement must be 
Portland, and fresh. 

3.—It is sometimes contended that 
a concrete pavement or floor should 
consist of 3 layers, but there can be no 
doubt that the material of the 2 under 
layers can as well be mixed and laid as 
one. This would then consist of the 
roughest and a medium material, the Jat- 
ter filling the voids in the larger stuff. 
This jayer is best allowed to set before 
the final coat, which is made up of fine 
stuff. When this has been laid, and 
ruled or leveled off, a short time should 
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be allowed for it to commence setting, 
then the following finishing-off process 
is done. Take a hand float and beat the 
surface lightly until the “fat” appears, 
or until it “creams,” then trowel it off 
with light strokes, and the finished sur- 
face will be as smooth as if it was wholly 
cement. It is best to let the top coat 
get somewhat firm before the hand float 
is used as described, for if this is done 
while the material is soft an uneven sur- 
face will result. 

Footwalks.—An excellent cement for 
all uses which require exposure to the 
weather or dampness is described in 
Der Praktische Maschinen-Constructeur. 
It is made by thoroughly stirring Port- 
land cement or good hydraulic lime into 
a warm solution of glue, so as to make 
a thick paste, and applying it immedia- 
ately. In three days it acquires extraor- 
dinary hardness and tenacity. It is an 
excellent cement for joining the porcelain 
heads to the metal spikes which are used 
as ornamental! nails. 

Granolithic.—This_ consists of 1 part 
Portland cement and 3 parts of granite 
chippings, red oxide being added to give 
the characteristic color, if desired. he 
whole is first mixed dry, then wetted 
sparingly with a fine rose, well worked 
into a mass, and laid on a good founda- 
tion in the usual way. When set, the 
surface is polished with a rubber of York 
gritstone, fixed in a handle with an iron 
shoe, water being freely used during the 
rubbing, the presence of the granite mak- 
ing the polish possible, as cement only 
cannot be polished. Chippings of colored 
marble can replace the granite, and can 
be polished, but have not quite the good 
wearing qualities of granite. 

Roadway Cement.—The first coat 
should be 344 in. thick, 7 parts of sharp, 
coarse sand or fine gravel to 1 part of 
cement, thoroughly mixed in a box, dry, 
then dampened with water. Spread it on 
the ground in sections or squares. As 
soon as it is set, put on another coat, 1 
in. thick, of 1 part cement to 3 parts 
sharp sand. When that is set, for a fin- 
ishing coat put 434 in. thick of 1 part 
cement and 1 part sand. Do not drive 
over it for 5 days. 

Stone Flags, Artificial—1.—Take 1 
part of fresh and good quality Portland 
cement and 3 parts of small granite chip- 
pings (passed through a 3-16-in. mesh 
sieve), these chippings having been previ- 
ously washed and dried. Well mix the 
cement and chippings in a dry state. Now 
sprinkle water on carefully, using a fine 
rose to prevent the cement being washed 
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through the chippings, and when thor- 
oughly mixed (and before setting com- 
mences) fill the molds, taking care to fill 
all angles and corners, that the finished 
flags may have good sharp angles. The 
molds, which are probably wooden frames, 
must be metal-lined, and soft soap may 
be used to prevent sticking. When the 
flags are sufficiently hard, loosen the 
molds and then immerse the flags in a 
tank (galvanized-iron tank will do) of 
silicate of soda solution, and allow them 
to remain 2 or 3 weeks. After this re- 
move the flags and stack them carefully 
in the open air to season; the seasoning 
should be allowed considerable time. 'To 
make silicate of soda, the silicate stone 
is first crushed in an edge-runner mill 
and then put into steam-jacketed boilers 
with good caustic soda. Steam is then 
turned on, and the heat causes the two 
ingredients to combine, and form silicate 
of soda. 

2.—Flag Pavement.—NSolution of water 
glass, 20 parts; quicklime, 8 parts; whit- 
ing, 80 parts. Used for flag pavement by 
mixing with small, sharp-edged stones and 
stamping in molds. Hardens slowly. 

3.—Stone Sidewalks, Artificial—Hng- 
lish Portland cement is generally pre- 
ferred. Procure a sharp, light-colored 
sand, and wash it free from all particles 
of soft earth or soil; also some stone 
chips, gravel and large stone. Excavate 
the sidewalk about 18 in. deep, and fill 
in the large stone to within 6 in. of the 
surface; prepare a concrete made of the 
cement, 1 part, stone chips and gravel 
about 6 parts, and bed it in upon the 
stone bottom to within 2 in. of the sur- 
face; then prepare a concrete of the ce- 
ment, 1 part, and fine sand 2 parts, and 
lay it in up to the surface, floating the 
surface with the cement at pleasure. Fin- 
ish by lining off into very regular blocks. 
A more economical sidewalk can be made 
by omitting the stone bed, but it will re- 
quire a good hard soil to lay it on, and 
then will not be so sure of being per- 
manent. 

Walks, Gravel and Tar.—Take 2 parts 
very dry lime rubbish and 1 part coal 
ashes, also very dry, and both sifted fine. 
In a dry place, on a dry day, mix them, 
and leave a hole in the middle of the heap, 
as bricklayers do when making mortar. 
Into this pour boiling hot coal tar, mix, 
and when as stiff as mortar put in 3 in. 
thick where the walk is to be; the ground 
should be dry, and beaten smooth; sprin- 
kle over it coarse sand. When cold, pass 
a light roller over it; in a few days the 
walk will be solid and waterproof, 
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CASEIN CEMENTS 


1.—Casein is used for a number of ce- 
ments which are useful, and, if prepared 
from pure casein, are very permanent. 
The cements of casein with lime are par- 
ticularly recommended. Pure casein is 
prepared in the following way: Skim the 
milk carefully until] there is not a trace 
of cream. Let it stand in a warm place 
until it curdles. Then pour it through 
a paper filter. Wash the casein remain- 
ing on the filter with rain water until the 
water shows no trace of free acid. Tie 
the casein in a cloth, and boil in water 
to remove all fat. Spread on blotting 
paper, and dry in a moderately warm 
place. It will shrivel up in a hornlike 
mass. 

2.—A solution of casein in a concen- 
trated aqueous solution of borax, made 
with cold water, makes a very tenacious 
cement. 

8.—Casein, in powder, 5 av.oz.; quick- 
lime, in powder, 1 av.oz.; camphor, in 
powder, 120 grams. Mix. This powder 
to be made ixfto a cream with sufficient 
water before using. 

4.—Casein, in powder, 2 av.oz.; borax, 
in powder, 1 av.oz. Mix. Made into a 
paste with water when required. 

5.—Casein, in powder, 3 av.oz.; quick- 
lime, in powder, av.oz.; salt of tartar, 
in powder, % av.oz. Mix. Made int 
paste with water when required. : 

6.—Freshly precipitated casein, suffi- 
cient ; caustic soda, av.oz.; potassium 
bichromate, 4% av.oz.; boiling water, 4 
floz. Dissolve the caustic soda in the 
boiling water, maintain the heat for 15 
minutes, adding to it all the casein it will 
dissolve, and allow to get cold. Rub the 
bichromate of potash to a powder in a 
Wedgwood mortar, and mix intimately 
with the cold casein solution. Put in 
a tin can with tight-fitting cover, and 
keep in a cool place. In using the casein 
cements, the edges of the articles must 
be perfectly clean, and the thinnest pos- 
sible coating put on both surfaces and 
put together with as much pressure as 
possible, and set aside in a dry place for 
several days. 

7.—Foreign Cascin Cements.—a.—The 
chief cement used in the island of Suma- 
tra is made from the curd of buffalo milk, 
prepared in the following way: The milk 
is left to stand till all the butter has 
collected at the top. The latter is then 
removed and the thick, sour mass left 
is termed the curd. This is squeezed into 
cakes and left to dry, by which it be- 
comes as hard as flint. For use, some 
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is scraped off, mixéd with quicklime, and 
moistened with milk. It holds exceed- 
ingly well, even in a hot, damp climate, 
and is admirably adapted for mending 
porcelain vessels. 

b.—In the German cantons of Switzer- 
land a compound of cheese and slaked 
lime is used, under the name of Kaseleim, 
for laying floors, puttying joiners’ work, 
making blocks for hand printing cotton 
and tapestry goods, and other like pur- 
poses. The material sets so rapidly that 
it is mecessary to mix it as the work 
goes on, which entails trouble, and ne- 
cessitates a certain knack in its use. A 
Swiss chemist, Brunnschweiler, of St. 
Gall, has invented a preparation of lime 
and skim milk, to which he gives the 
name of Kaseleim-pulver, whereby these 
inconveniences are avoided. Fill a_bot- 
tle to % of its height with damp casein; 
then fill the flask with silicate of soda 
(water glass), and shake frequently until 
the casein is dissolved. 

8.—Whey, White of Egg, Lime.—a.— 
Wse white of an egg, beaten up, an 
equal quantity of water, and add enough 
slaked lime to make a paste; apply im- 
mediately. Whey might take the place 
of water, on account of the albuminoids 
contained. 

b.—Mix rapidly white of egg with plas- 
ter of paris containing 4 its weight of 
freshly slaked lime. 

c.—Mix white of egg with scraped lime. 
or calcined plaster of paris, or calcined 
and sifted oyster shells. 

d.—Work together freshly prepared 
casein and freshly calcined lime to make 
a thick paste. 

e—Mix equal amounts of dry, pow- 
dered casein and slaked lime and make 
into a paste with.water. Whey or skim 
milk may be used in place of water. 


CELLULOID 


1.—Make a mixture composed of 2 
parts of alcohol and 4 parts of ether; 
keep in a well corked bottle, and when 
celluloid articles are to be mended, paint 
the broken surfaces over with the alco- 
hol and ether mixture until the surfaces 
soften; then press together and bind, and 
allow to dry for at least 24 hours. 

2.—Dissolve 1 part of gum camphor in 
4 parts of alcohol; dissolve an equal 
weight of shellac in such strong cam- 
phor solution. The cement is applied 
warm, and the parts united must not be 
disturbed until the cement is hard. ; 

3.—Rasp the celluloid fine, and let it 
macerate in 90% alcohol to render it sol- 
uble. A solution may also be prepared 
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(more inflammable) by mingling 5 parts 
of celluloid in 16 parts of a solution of 
amyl acetate, acetone and sulphuric ether. 

4—Glue for Cclluloid.—Shellac, 2 
parts; spirit of camphor, 3 parts; alco- 
hol, 4 parts; dissolve in a warm place. 
This glue may be used for fastening cel- 
luloid to wood, tin, or other materials. 
It should not be exposed to the air when 
not in use. Apply hot. 

5.—Celluloid on Wood, Leather, etc.— 
Make a solution of 2 parts shellac in 2 
parts spirits of camphor and 6 to 8 parts 
of 90% alcohol. 


DENTAL CEMENTS 


1.—Tooth cements are extensively used 
in England, but their use is not advised. 
Consult a good dentist. 

2.—Hvans’ Cement.—Take of pure 
grain tin, 2 parts; cadmium, 1 part; bees- 
wax, 1 part. Melt them together in a 
porcelain crucible, at a heat not exceed- 
ing 600° I., and “cast” the alloy so as 
to form a small ingot, which, when cold, 
must be reduced to filings. For use, a 
small quantity of these “filings” is formed 
into an amalgam with quicksilver, the ex- 
cess of the latter is squeezed out through 
a piece of chamois leather, and the amal- 
gam at once applied to the tooth. This 
cement is recommended by Mr. Evans as 
very durable and unobjectionable. Its 
color is intermediate between that of sil- 
ver and tin, but it is said not to darken 
so readily as the simple amalgam of those 
metals. 

3.— Fairthorne’s Cement. — Powdered 
glass, 5 parts; powdered borax, 4 parts; 
silicic acid (SiO,), 8 parts; zinc oxide, 
200 parts. Powder very finely, and mix; 
then tint with a small quantity of golden 
ocher or manganese. The compound, 
mixed, before use, with concentrated, 
Syrupy zine chloride solution, soon be- 
comes as hard as marble, and constitutes 
a very durable tooth cement. 
, 4-—-Gutta Percha Stopping—a—tThis 
18 pure, uncolored, native gutta percha. 
A small piece is softened in hot water 
and at once applied. It answers well 
for filling hollow teeth, with central cavi- 
thes, and is efficient and durable. 

b.—Soften gutta percha on a tin or 
porcelain slab, over boiling water. Knead 
in gradually zinc oxide until of a suitable 
consistency. Knead the mass thoroughly 
for an hour or more. 

c.—Temporary Stopping.—wWhite bees- 
wax, 1 oz.; red gutta percha, 4 oz.; pre- 
cipitated calcium carbonate, 4 oz. Melt 
the wax, add gradually the gutta percha, 
and afterward the calcium carbonate, 
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kneading all together in a warm mortar. 
d.—Aluminized Gutta Percha Stopping. 
—Aluminum filings, 5 oz.; prepared chalk, 
% oz.; zine oxide, 1 oz.; white gutta 
percha: 8 oz. Mix with the aid of gentle 
ea s 
5.—Huebner’s Cement.—Zinc oxide, 500 
parts; powdered manganese, 1.5 parts; 
yellow ocher, powdered, 1.5 to 4.0 parts; 
powdered borax, 10 parts; powdered 
glass, 100 parts. As grinding liquid it is 
well to use exclusively acid-free zinc chlo- 
ride, which one may prepare oneself by 
dissolving pure zinc, free from iron, in 
concentrated, pure hydrochloric acid, in 
such a manner that zinc is always in ex- 
cess. When no more hydrogen is evolved 
the zinc in excess is still left in the so- 
lution for some time. The latter is fil- 
tered, and boiled down to the consistency 
of syrup. Commercial zinc oxide cannot 
be employed without previous treatment, 
because it is too loose; the denser it is 
the better is it adapted for dental ce- 
ments, and the harder the latter will be. 
For this reason it is well, in order to 
obtain a dense product, to stir the com- 
mercial pure zinc oxide into a stiff paste 
with water to which 2% of nitric acid 
has been added; the paste is dried and 
heated for some time at white heat in a 
Hessian crucible. After cooling, the zinc 
oxide thus obtained is very finely pow- 
dered, and kept in hermetically closing 
vessels, so that it can absorb no carbonic 
acid. The dental cement prepared with 
such oxide turns very hard, and solidifies 
with the concentrated zinc chloride solu- 
tion in a few minutes. In place of the 
zinc-chloride cements, phosphate-zine ce- 
ments are, of late, more and more gain- 
ing ground. They all consist, essentially, 
of zinc oxide and the thickish liquid of 
meta- or pyro-phosphoric acid. Mix pyro- 
and meta-phosphoric acid, or dissolve in 
ortho-phosphoric acid, either pyro-phos- 
phoric acid or meta-phosphoric acid or- 
pyro-phosphoric acid anhydride; the li- 
quid may also contain zinc oxide, dis- 
solved, about 1-20 to 1-10. 
6.—Phosphate Cement. — a. — Concen- 
trate pure phosphoric acid till semi-solid ; 
mix aluminum phosphate with it by heat- 
ing. For use, mix with basic oxide of 
zinc, to the consistency of putty. The 
light oxide of zinc should not be used 
here, nor in making oxychlorides. The 
cement sets in two minutes. 

-——“By calcining magnesium nitrate 
an oxide is made. This, when hydrated, 
forms a durable cement. When mixed 
with phosphoric acid it hardens at once, 
growing so hot as to burn the hand. 
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basic oxide of zinc forms with phosphoric 
acid a slower setting cement, the indica- 
tion is plain. I have used for pulp cap- 
ping and temporary filling the following 
mixture: Basic oxide of zinc, 2 parts; 
oxide of magnesium, 5 parts; grind them 
together. For use, mix to a paste with 
syrupy phosphoric acid. This sets in 
30 seconds.” 

%7—Poudre Métallique—According to 
Mr. Redwood, the article sold in Paris 
under this name is a triple amalgam of 
mercury, silver and ammonium, with the 
latter in excess. 

8.—Silica.—A mixture of levigated por- 
celain, plaster of paris, and steel filings, 
in equal proportion, made into a paste 
with thick, quick-drying copal varnish. 
It is only adapted to fill central cavities 
in the double teeth, as its color unfits it 
for the front ones. 

9.—Sorel’s Cement.—Mix commercial 
zine white with half its bulk of fine sand, 
adding a solution of chloride of zinc of 
1.26 specific gravity, and rub the whole 
thoroughly together in a mortar. The 
mixture must be applied at once, as_ it 
hardens very quickly. (See also Zinc 
below.) 

10.—Taveare's —This is powdered mas- 
tic mixed with about half its weight of 
ether, and then with sufficient powdered 
burnt alum to form a stiff paste. It 
must be kept in a closely stoppered bottle. 
It has little hardness and durability. 

11.—Vienna Cement.—Powdered asbes- 
tos made into a paste with thick mastic 
varnish. Neither hard nor durable. 
12.— Wirth’s Cement.—Levigated quartz 
made into a paste with very thick mastic 
varnish. The color is good, but it is not 
very durable. 

13.—Zine Amalgam; Dentist’s Zinc.— 
Pure zinc filings, combined with twice 
their weight of quicksilver, a gentle heat 
being employed to render the union more 
‘complete. It is best applied as soon as 
made. Color, gray; often proves effective 
and durable. 

14.—Zine Cement, Oxychloride of.—a.— 
This cement, or mastic, is prepared by 
mixing 1 part of the finest pulverized 
glass with 3 parts of oxide of zinc thor- 
oughly calcined (made from the carbon- 
ate), which is afterward kept in well 
stoppered glass vials. Separately, 1 part 
of borax is dissolved in the smallest pos- 
sible quantity cf water. It is mixed with 
a solution of chloride of zinc of 1.5 to 
1.6 sp. gr., and is kept in this state in 
well closed vials. To use this mastic, 
enough of the powder is mixed with some 
of the liquid to form a putty, which hard- 
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ens readily until like stone. Under the 
name of Paris dental cement, a similar 
preparation is sold in the pharmacies 
which has even been used for filling hollow 
teeth. This composition can serve excel- 
lently for many other purposes; for exam- 
ple, to attach to each other different parts 
of technical, scientific or domestic appli- 
ances, where a tenacious, quickly hard- 
ening cement is required. 

b.—That in most general use for ordi- 
nary plugging is composed of oxide of 
zinc, 5; silex, 2; borax, 1; moistened 
with a solution of 1 oz. zinc chloride in 
6 drams of water. Where it is to be used 
as a capping or temporary filling over 
freshly exposed pulps, the fluid should 
be zine chloride 1 oz,, water 1 to 2 oz., 
making a solution of only _ sufficient 
strength to cause the mixture to set. The 
cavity having been cleaned, creosote 
should be applied to the exposed pulp, 
and the oxychloride introduced in a semi- 
fluid state, and protected by a rubber 
dam from the fluids of the mouth until 
properly hardened (half an hour usually 
suffices). It is advisable to allow sev- 
eral days to intervene for the more thor- 
ough solidification of the cap prior to 
the removal of the excess of material and 
final insertion of the metal stopping. 


GLASS, PORCELAIN, CROCKERY, 
MARBLE CEMENTS 


1.—Shredded Russian isinglass, cut Pe- 
nang isinglass, water, absolute alcohol, 
acetic ether, gum mastic, gum ammoniac, 
sandarac, of each sufficient. Macerate in 
cold distilled water, not over 70° F., for 
24 hours, equal parts of best shredded 
Russian and cut Penang isinglass. Strain 
off all superfluous fluid by letting the 
swollen gelatine remain for a few minutes 
on a coarse towel stretched over a colan- 
der. Dissolve at a gentle heat in the 
smallest possible quantity of alcohol of 
50°, and strain through a cloth to re- 
move the muscular fibers. Add to a por- 
tion of absolute alcohol 5% of its volume 
of acetic ether, and in this dissolve as 
much of the following mixture as will 
make a liquid of the consistency of syrup: 
Gum mastic, 1 part; gum ammoniac, 2 
parts; sandarac, 3 parts. Mix the solu- 
tion of gelatine and the solution of gums 
in equal parts, thoroughly incorporating 
the mixture. Put into small vials, and 
cork well. When required for use, heat 
in a water bath until fluid. 

2.—Carlsbad Patent Cement.—(1) 
Water glass, 1.340 sp. gr. (2) Washed 
chalk, 1 part; kaolin, 19 parts. Mix- 
ture alternately replaced by baryta white 
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or precipitated barium sulphate. The ob- 
ject to be warmed; (1) and (2) mixed 
to a thin paste, edges of fractured parts 
smeared with it, and pressed together; 
12 hours to dry. 

3.—Casein and Soluble Glass.—Casein, 
dissolved in soluble silicate of soda or 
potassium, makes a very strong cement 
for glass or porcelain. 

4.— German Cement—An excellent ce- 
ment for glass or earthenware is made as 
follows: Gum shellac, 2 parts; Venice 
turpentine, 1 part; fuse together in an 
iron pot, and when partially cool form 
into sticks. When wanted for use, melt 
near a gentle heat. Care must be taken 
while fusing the materials to keep the 
vessel closed, as the turpentine is very 
inflammable. Or: Litharge, 2 parts; un- 
slaked lime and flint glass, of each 1 part; 
pulverize separately, and mix. To use it, 
wet with old drying oil. 

5.—London Cement.—The London ce- 
ment for joining broken glass, china, 
wood, etc., is made by taking a piece of 
Gloucester cheese, boiling it 3 times in 
water, each time allowing the water to 
evaporate, and mixing the paste thus left 
with dry quicklime. : 

6.—Mucilage, to Unite Glass, Wood 
or Porcelain.—a.—Strong gum arabic so- 
lution, 8 1-3 oz., to which a solution of 
30 gr. sulphate of aluminum, dissolved in 
2-3 oz. of water, is added. 

b.—Put 1 or 2 drops of glycerine in a 
small bottle of mucilage. This will pre- 
vent the gum cracking or drying. ‘00 
much glycerine must not be added, as 
that would prevent the gum from hard- 
ening. 

7.—Riveting Porcelain and Glass.—Ac- 
cording to the Metallarbetter, porcelain 
(and glass) can be quite readily pierced 
with steel tools. Hardened drills of or- 
dinary shape, moistened with oil of tur- 
pentine, if the glaze or vitreous body is 
to be pierced, are best for this purpose. 
In the case of majolica, and glass with- 
out enamel, the drilling should be done 
under water. The vessel should be filled 
with water, and placed in a receptacle 
containing water, so that the drill is used 
under water, and after piercing the clay 
body, reaches the water again. In the 
case of objects glazed on the inside, in- 
stead of filling them with water, the spot 
where the drill must come through may 
be underlaid with cork. The pressure 
With which the drill is worked is de- 
termined by the hardness of the mate- 
rial; but when the tool is about to reach 
the other side it should gradually de- 
Crease, and finally cease almost altogether, 
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so as to avoid chipping. In order to en- 
large small-bore holes already existing, 
three-cornered or four-square broaches, 
ground and polished, are best adapted. 

8.—Stick Cement.—a.—Melt together, 
sulphur, 6 parts; white Burgundy pitch, 
4 parts; shellac, 1 part; elemi, 2 parts; 
mastic, 2 parts; powdered kaolin, passed 
through a very fine sieve, 6 parts. Before 
applying, the surfaces to be joined must 
be carefully heated. 

b.—Best and purest gum arabic is put 
into a small quantity of water, and left 
till next day, when it is of the consist- 
ency of treacle. Calomel (mercurous 
chloride or subchloride of mercury, poi- 
son) is then added to make a sticky mass, 
and well mixed on a giass plate with a 
spatula. No more is to be made than 
that required for immediate use. The 
cement hardens in a few hours, but it is 
better to leave it for a day or two. 

c.—The Pharmacist recommends the fol- 
lowing as a proved recipe: “Take 1 oz. 
of Russian isinglass, cut it in small 
pieces, and bruise well, in order to sepa- 
rate the fibers; then add 6 oz. of warm 
water, and leave it in a warm place that 
the isinglass may dissolve, which will re- 
quire from 34 to 48 hours. Evaporate 
this to about 3 oz. Next dissolve 14 oz. 
of mastic in 4 oz. of alcohol, and when 
this is ready transfer the isinglass from 
the evaporating dish to a tin can (an 
empty ether can will be found conven- 
ient), heat both solutions, and add the 
mastic solution to the isinglass in small 
quantities at a time, shaking the can vio- 
lently after each addition. While still 
hot strain the liquid through muslin cloth 
and put up in %-oz. bottles. This ce- 
ment is very valuable, and articles such 
as mortars, graduates, etc., mended with 
it, have been in use for years; and, in 
fact, seem to be stronger than they were 
originally.” 

d.—Pure casein (see Casein) is dis- 
solved in sodium silicate (water glass) 
in the proportion of 1 part of casein to 
6 or 7 of the silicate. Apply at once, 
and dry in the air. 

e.—Use_ bleached shellac and turpen- 
tine, varying proportions. 

.—Elemi, 1 part; shellac, 4 parts; tur- 
pentine, 2 parts. Melt. 

g.—Use Canada balsam, which can be 
obtained at any artists’ colorman. This 
is used by opticians to cement their lenses 
together, and is perfectly transparent. 

9.—Transparent Cement.—a.—Dissolve 
1 part of India rubber in 64 parts of 
chloroform ; then add gum mastic, in pow- 
der, 14 to 24 parts, and digest for 2 days, 
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with frequent shaking. Apply with a 
I’s-hair brush. Kor giass. 

A According to Dingler’s Polytechn. 
Journal, a very strong, transparent ce- 
ment, applicable to wood, porcelain, glass, 
stone, etc., may be made by rubbing to- 
gether in a mortar 2 parts of calcium 
nitrate, 25 parts of water, and 20 parts 
of powdered gum arabic. The surfaces 
to be united are to be painted with the 
cement, and bound together until com- 
pletely dry. 

ce.—Pure, unvulcanized rubber, 75 parts ; 
dissolve in 60 parts of chloroform, and 
15 parts of mastic are added. 

10.—Water Glass Cement.—Solution of 
water glass, 48 parts; elutriated glass 
powder, 8 parts; elutriated powder of 
fluorspar, 16 parts. Stir together quickly. 
The paste which is formed should be ap- 
plied at once. This cement hardens in 
a few days, so that the article can be 
heated with safety. 


Crockery Ware. 


1.—One of the strongest cements, and 
easiest applied for this purpose, is lime 
ond the white of an egg. To use it, take 
a sufficient quantity of the egg to mend 
one article at a time, shave off a quan- 
tity of lime, and mix thoroughly. Ap- 
ply quickly to the edges, and place firmly 
together, when it will very soon become 
set and strong. Mix but a small] quan- 
tity at one time, as it hardens very soon, 
so that it cannot be used. Calcined plas- 
ter of paris would answer the same pur- 
pose as lime. 

2.—Isinglass, 1 part, steeped in 4 parts 
of water, and dissolved in 4 parts of gla- 
cial acetic acid. 

3.—Botany Bay—yYellow gum and 
brick dust, equal parts, melted together. 
Used to cement coarse earthenware, etc. 


Glass, Cements for. 


1—Five parts of pumice-stone are 
mixed with 1 of turpentine and 2 of 
shellac. 

2.—India rubber, 10 parts; chloroform, 
6 parts; mastic, 2 parts. This size is 
also good for making glass adhere to 
other hard surfaces. 

3.—Delicate glassware, such as Vene- 
tian glass, can be cemented with best fish 
glue, applied hot and afterward tied well. 

4—Ten parts of gelatine are mixed 
with 2 parts of acid chromate of lime, 
in solution. This cement is hardened by 
the action of light. 

.—Lead, 3 parts; tin, 2 parts; bis- 
muth, 2% parts. A good cement for 
glass, and one which completely resists 


Etc. 
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ie solvent action of water, may, accord- 
i to Herr H. Schwartz, be prepared 
by the following process: From & to 10 
parts of pure, dry gelatine are dissohved 
in 100 parts of water. To the solution 
about 10% of a concentrated solution of 
hichromate of potash is added, and the 
liquid is kept in the dark. When arti- 
cles joined by this cement are exposed to 
the light the gelatine film is acted upon 
by the chemical rays, the chromate being 
partially reduced, and the film of cement 
becomes tough and durable. 
G.—Fuse together equal weights of 
rosin, yellow wax and Venetian red. 
7.—Soak isinglass in water, and dis- 
eoive the swollen mass in glacial acetic 
acid. 
8.—Fuse together: Rosin, 8 lb.; plas- 
ter of paris, 2 lb. 
9.—Fuse together: Rosin, 10 lb.; shel- 
lac, 2 lb.; rouge, : 
10.—Best gelatine, 100 parts, dissolved 
by warming in 150 parts of 96% acetic 
acid; then add 5 parts of ammonium bi- 
chromate in fine powder. Keep away 
from light. When drying mended parts, 
expose directly to the sun. 
11.—Finely pulverized caustic lime, 10 
parts, triturate with 25 grams of fresh 
egg albumen, add 10 parts of water, then 
mix with 55 parts of plaster of paris, 
and apply at once. 
12.—Take % oz. of white glue and dis- 
solve in the smallest quantity of water 
possible; then add 2 oz. proof spirits, 
and dissolve in it 10 gr. gum ammoniac 
and 30 gr. of gum mastic. Mix carefully 
with the glue solution, and when wanted 
for use immerse in hot water until in a 
liquid condition. Apply to the edges of 
the broken material, and unite carefully. 
This will bear an ordinary degree of 
warmth, but not likely to stand boiling 
water. 
%®.—Destrine Paste—Yellow dextrine, 
8 oz.; thymol, 10 gr.; tepid water, 18 
fl.oz. Dissolve. 
14.—Lime-Oil Cement.—Quicklime, 4 
parts; litharge, 6 parts; linseed-oil var- 
nish, 1 part. 
15.—Oil Cement.—a.—Burned lime, 10 
parts; litharge, 15 parts; pipeclay, 5 
parts; linseed-oil varnish, 3 parts. 
b.—Without Heat.—Boil isinglass in 
water to a creamy consistency, and add 
a little alcohol. Warm before using. 
c.—Melt 5 or 6 bits of gum mastic, as 
large as peas, in the smallest quantity of 
alcohol; mix with 2 oz. of solution of 
isinglass (made by dissolving isinglass 
in boiling brandy to saturation), having 
previously mixed the isinglass solution 
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with 2 or 8 bits of galbanum, or gum 
ammoniac; keep in a well corked bottle, 
and gently heat before using. 

d.—With a small camel’s-hair brush 
rub the edges with a little carriage oil 
varnish, and, if neatly put together, the 
fracture will hardly be perceptible; and, 
when thoroughly dry, will stand both fire 
and water. 

e.—Dissolve fine glue in strong acetic 
acid to form a thin paste. 

f.—Canada balsam, or clear glue (gela- 
tine), to which has been added a small 
quantity of bichromate of potash. The 
latter soon loses its yellow tint, and be- 
comes unaffected by damp when exposed 
to daylight. 

g.—Two parts of common black pitch 
and 1 part of gutta percha, melted, and 
worked together till mixed; or 2 parts 
shellac, 1 part Venice turpentine, melted 
together. These would want using warm. 
hey are both impervious to weather in- 
fluences. 


Porcelain and China. 


1.—Gum ammoniacum, 8 dr.; Brazilian 
isinglass, 3 oz.; distilled water, 6 02.; 
methylated spirit, 12 oz. Add 4 oz. of 
alcohol to the water, in which dissolve 
the isinglass by the aid of gentle heat; 
dissolve the gum in the remainder of the 
alcohol and add to the previous solution. 

2.—Fresh casein, 100 parts; triturate 
well with sufficient soluble glass to make 
a mass of the consistency of honey. 

3.—Add plaster of paris to a strong 
solution of alum until the mixture is of 
the consistency of cream. It sets readily, 
and is said to unite glass, metal, porce- 
lain, etc., quite firmly. It is probably 
suited for cases in which large rather 
than small surfaces are to be united. 

4.—Use thick white lead paint. 

5.—Milk is coagulated with acetic acid, 
and the casein thus formed is washed well 
in water and then dissolved in a cold 
saturated solution of borax; a clear solu- 
tion is thus obtained which is superior 
to gum arabic. For porcelain, mix with 
finely powdered quicklime, apply to the 
ware immediately, bind with cord, and ex- 
pose to gentle heat. 

6.—Into a clear solution of gum arabic 
stir plaster of paris; use immediately ; 
water will destroy the joint made by this 
cement, 

7—Melt together 75 gr. of fish glue 
and 5 drams of glacial acetic acid; after- 
ward heat the solution until it becomes of 
a syrupy consistency, so as to form a 
Jelly upon cooling. To use it, the jelly 
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is placed upon a stove, in order to bring 
it to a liquid state, after which the edges 
of the broken crockery are coated with 
it, and the pieces strongly compressed. 

8.—Gelatine, 2 oz.; water, 4 oz.; when 
the gelatine has fully swelled add 2 oz. of 
glacial acetic acid. 

9.—Russian glue, 8 oz.; water, 4 oz. 
Macerate for 4 hours, then dissolve in 
wale bath, and add 6 oz. of strong acetic 
acid. 

10.—An almost invisible joint may be 
made, with careful handling, with the fol- 
lowing: Chloroform, 60 parts; India 
rubber, 25 parts; mastic, 15 parts. Cut 
the rubber into shreds, put into a suitable 
vial, and pour on the chloroform. Stop- 
per tightly and set aside until the rub- 
ber is dissolved ; then add the mastic, and 
let stand until the same is dissolved. Ap- 
ply the cement to each surface to be 
united, and let the pieces stand until the 
greater part of the chloroform is evapo- 
rated; then unite, press firmly to place, 
and, if possible, tie in position. When 
the cement is apparently thoroughly dry 
on the surface scrape off the superfluity, 
and dust over the line of junction a lit- 
tle zinc oxide, chalk, powdered infuso- 
rial earth, or some such material, and 
with a clean pencil brush it over the 
joint. After the cement has become per- 
fectly dry remove the cords and rub off 
the superfluous powder. The joint can 
scarcely be discovered if the work has 
been well done. 

11.—Cheese Cement.—Take skim-milk 
cheese, cut it in slices, and boil it in 
water. Wash it in cold water, and knead 
it in warm water several times. Place 
it, warm, on a levigating stone, and knead 
it with quicklime. It will join marble, 
stone, or earthenware so that the joining 
is scarcely to be discovered. 

12.— Sulphur Cement.—Sulphur, 7 
parts; white pitch, 5 parts; shellac 
(bleached), 1 part; mastic, 2 parts; gum 
elemi, 2 parts; glass meal, 7 parts. 


Special Purposes. . 

1.—Cap Cements.—These are so named 
because they are used to fix on parts of 
electrical or other apparatus to glass. 
They are very useful for many purposes, 
and should find a place in every labora- 
tory and amateur’s workshop. (See also 
Faraday’s Cement.) a.—Glue, best white, 
11 oz.; white curd soap, 1 oz.; plaster 
of paris, 3% lb.; water, % gal. The 
glue is put to soak overnight in just 
enough of the water to well cover it. In 
the morning (or when properly softened) 
it is dissolved, together with the soap, in 
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the rest of the water, previously heated 
to boiling. When a quantity of the ce- 
ment is required, a sufficient quantity of 
the plaster of paris is mixed up quickly 
with enough of the warm liquid to form 
a smooth thin paste. This paste must be 
used at once, as it soon sets or hardens. 
Ma hardened it is impervious to coal 
oil. 

b—(C. G. Williams.) Equal weights 
of red lead and white lead used for chem- 
ical and electrical purposes. For cement- 
ing glass tubes, necks of balloons, etc., 
into metal mountings. This is preferable 
to white lead alone, and may be depended 
on for temperature up to 212°, 

c.—Rosin, 5 Ib.; beeswax and dried 
Venetian red, of each 1 Ib.; melted to- 
gether. 

d.—Black rosin, 7 Ib.; red ocher, 14 Ib.; 
plaster of paris, % Ib., well dried, and 
added while warm; heat the mass to a lit- 
tle above 212° F. (100° C.) and agitate it 
together till all frothing ceases, and the 
liquid runs smooth; the vessel is then re- 
moved from the fire, and the contents are 
stirred till sufficiently cool for use. 

e.—Linseed oil, 4 oz., added to the in- 
gredients of the last. 

2.—Chemical Cement.—a.—A good ce- 
ment for chemical and electrical appara- 
tus may be prepared by mixing 5 lb. of 
rosin, 1 lb. of wax, 1 Ib. of red ocher and 
2 oz. of plaster of paris, and melting the 
whole with moderate heat. 

b.—Yellow wax, 4 parts; common tur- 
pentine, 2 parts; Venetian red (well 
dried), 1 part; melted together. Used as 
a temporary stopping or lute for the ends 
or joints of tubes which are not exposed 
to much heat, as in alkalimetry. 

c.—Mix equal parts of wheat flour, 
finely powdered Venetian glass, pulverized 
chalk, and a small quantity of brick dust, 
finely ground; these ingredients, with a 
little scraped lint, are to be mixed and 
ground up with the white of eggs. It 
must then be spread on pieces of fine linen 
cloth, and applied to the crack of the 
glasses, and allowed to get thoroughly dry 
before the glasses are put to the fire. 

d.—Equal parts of pitch, 
plaster of paris, thoroughly dried; mix 
together. Used for the masonry of chlo- 
rine chambers, vitriol works, etc., and as 
a lining for casks intended to hold chlo- 
ride of lime. 

3.—Enamel and Porcelain Letters to 
Glass.—a.—Copal varnish, 15 parts; dry- 
ing oil, 5 parts; turpentine, 2 parts; li- 
quefied marine glue, 5 parts; melt in a 
water bath, and add slaked lime, 10 parts. 

b.—Rosin, 22 parts; burnt umber, 4 
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parts; calcined plaster, 2 parts; boiled 
oil, 1 part. 

c.—The National Druggist says, reply- 
ing to a correspondent who complains 
that porcelain letters are difficult to keep 
fastened to glass, that the failure of some 
cements to hold is due to the difference 
in the rate of expansion of the glass and 
porcelain, and recommends a cement that 
is likely to overcome the difficulty, as fol- 
lows: Slake 15 parts of fresh quicklime 
in 20 parts of water; melt 50 parts of 
caoutchouc and 50 parts of linseed-oil var- 
nish together, and bring the mixture to 
a boil. While boiling pour the liquid on 
the slaked lime, little by little, under con- 
stant stirring. Pass the mixture, while 
still hot, through muslin, to remove any 
possible lumps, and let cool. It takes this 
cement 2 days to set completely, but when 
dry it makes a joint that will resist a 
great deal of pulling, whether from expan- 
sion or contraction, or force acting di- 
rectly (as a wedge) to pull apart the 
pieces united with it. By thinning the 
mixture down with oil of turpentine a 
brilliant, powerfully adhesive varnish is 
obtained. 

d.—Kight parts of starch are mixed 
with 10 parts of finely powdered chalk, 
by using equal parts of alcohol and water, 
with the addition of 3 parts of Venice 
turpentine. 

e.—Solution sodium silicate, 30 parts; 
slaked lime, 45 parts; mix, and add 
litharge, 30 parts; glycerine, q. s.; make 
a paste, and use immediately. 

f.—Glass Labels to Bottles.—Rosin, 1 
part; yellow wax, 2 parts; melt together. 

4,.—Glazter’s Solvent.—a.— Dissolve soft 
soap in 3 times its weight of strong lye. 

b.—Make a thin paste or cream with 
freshly slaked lime and twice its weight 
of pearlash and a little water. 

5.—Grinder’s Cement.—a.—Pitch, 5 
parts; wood ashes and hard tallow, of 
each 1 part; melted together. 

b.—Black rosin, 4 lb.; beeswax, 1 Ib.; 
melt, and add of whiting, previously heat- 
ed red hot, and still warm, 1 Ib. 

c.—Shellac, melted, and applied to the 
pieces slightly heated. Used to fix pieces 
of glass while grinding. The last is used 
for lenses and fine work. . 

6.—Lenses—a.—In those of foreign 
make an arborescent appearance is occa- 
sionally to be seen between the elemen- 
tary parts of which the lens is composed. 
This arises from the drying or shrinking 
of the balsam with which it is cemented. 
To remedy this unset the lens, place it 
in warm water, which may be still further 
heated till the balsam softens, separate 
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the components, and clean with ether, 
benzole or turpentine. Next place a drop 
of pure balsam on the center of the con- 
cave surface and gently press the convex 
one down upon it until the balsam spreads 
and oozes out at the edges. Then apply 
a gentle heat until the balsam is found to 
have been hardened. 

b. Fleck (Photograph. Chron.) 
gives the following formula for a cement 
for setting objectives and other lenses 
in situ: Balata gum, 1 part; mastic, 1 
part; white shellac, 1 part; benzol, 75 
parts; chloroform, 75 parts; mix. 

7.—Marble.—a.—Gum arabic, 1 Ib.; 
powdered plaster of paris, 1% Ib.; sifted 
quicklime, 5 oz. Mix the gum with 4 oz. 
of hot water into a thick mucilage, add 
to it the powdered plaster of paris and 
the quicklime, adding several ounces more 
of water. Heat the part of marble to 
be mended and press tight. Excellent for 
mending marble slabs, etc. 

b.—Marble table tops, tops of commodes, 
etce., that become loose, may be firmly 
fixed, says the Werketatt, by a cement 
of carpenter’s glue and plaster of paris, 
which is durable and strong. The glue 
is soaked in cold water until it absorbs 
all it can, the surplus. water is drained 
off, then it is put on the fire and melted. 
When entirely dissolved, burnt gypsum is 
sifted in until it forms a thin paste with 
the glue. Stir vigorously, and apply this 
paste quickly to the wood and the mar- 
ble, adapt the latter to place, and let 
stand. The mixture hardens very quickly, 
hence it is necessary to be expeditious in 
making the application. Apply pressure 
to the slab if it is not already heavy 
enough to fit snugly. Wet dry for 2 days. 

c.—Enamel Shields to Marble Slabs.— 

(1) Two parts of finely crushed quartz 
and 1 part of finely ground heavy spar, 
or 3 parts of finely ground glass and 2 
parts of finely crushed fluorspar, are 
mixed with silicate of soda to a thick 
paste, and used at once. If in place of 
the soda water glass, potash water glass 
is used, the cement will harden much more 
rapidly. 
(2) The following solutions are pre- 
pared warm, best of all in the water 
bath: (a) Steeped isinglass, 2 parts; 96% 
alcohol, 8 parts; (b) mastic, 2 parts; 
chloride of ammonia, 1 part; 96% alco- 
hol, 12 parts. Both solutions are thor- 
oughly mixed while warm. When used, 
the cement and the article to be cemented 
must be heated; the cement is applied in 
a thin layer. 

(3) A well-known solution of gutta 
percha in chloroform, known as trau- 
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maticine, mixed with concentrated water- 
glass solution, is used for cementing. 

8.—Meerschaum, Cement for.—a— 
Take some garlic, and crush it, in order 
to form a kind of dough; rub over the 
broken pieces of meerschaum with it, and 
reunite them by pressing very closely; 
bind them with iron wire, according to 
the strength of the pieces, and finally boil 
them for half an hour in a sufficient quan- 
tity of milk. Casein and quicklime ce- 
ments apply here. 

b.—Dissolve casein in a_ solution of 
water glass (silicate of soda) and atir 
into it calcined magnesia, and use at once. 
Casein is prepared by allowing perfectly 
skimmed milk to stand until it curdles, 
when the casein is filtered out and washed 
on the filter. To simplify above a little 
fresh cheese may be boiled in water and 
mixed with slaked lime and ashes, using 
10 parts cheese, 20 parts water, 214 parts 
lime, and 2 parts wood ashes. 

9.—Wash Basins, Cement for.—Glass 
meal, 2 parts; litharge, elutriated, 2 
parts; linseed-oil varnish, 1 part. Wet 
the powders slightly with the oil, heat 
and gradually add the rest. Do not use 
the basin for 4 days. Glass meal can 
be made by heating glass and throwing in 
cold water. Grind and elutriate. 


JEWELERS’ CEMENT 

1.—Amber.—a.—Melt mastic in linseed 
oil, Use hot. 

b.—Moisten the surfaces with solution 
of potash and press them together. 

c.—Smear with boiled linseed oil, press 
strongly together and heat over a clear 
charcoal fire. To keep the parts in firm 
contact, it may be well to bind them to- 
gether with fine, soft iron wire. The sur- 
faces should be carefully cleansed before 
applying the cement, and as the solvent 
is very volatile, arrangements should be 
made beforehand for applying compres- 
sion so that no time be lost. 

d—A solution of hard copal in ether 
has been suggested. 

2.—Amber, Meerschaum and Ivory— 
Soften 8 parts of isinglass in water con- 
taining a little alcohol. Add to it 1 part 
of galbanum, 1 part of gum ammoniac 
and 4 parts of alcohol. The mixture is 
used hot. 

3.—Armenian.—a.—Employed by Ori- 
ental jewelers. Dissolve 10 parts of gum 
mastic in 60 parts of absolute alcohol, 
dissolve separately 20 parts of fish glue 
in 100 parts of water on the water bath 
with gentle fire and add 10 parts of alco- 
hol of 50°. Then dissolve 5 parts of am- 
moniacal gum in 25 parts of alcohol of 
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50°. Mix the first solution with the sec- 
ond, stir well until assured of complete 
mingling, then add the ammoniacal gum 
and stir again. Finally put the whole on 
the water bath under moderate heat, in 
order to bring down the preparation 
by evaporation to 175 parts only. 

b.—Dissolve 5 or 6 bits of gum mastic 
the size of a large pea in as much spirits 
of wine as will suffice to render it liquid; 
in a separate vessel dissolve as much isin- 
glass (previously softened in water, 
though none of the water must be used) 
in rum, or other spirit, as will make a 
2-0z. phial of very strong glue, adding 2 
small pieces of gum ammoniacum, which 
must be rubbed or ground till they are 
dissolved; then mix the whole with a suffi- 
cient heat. Keep it in a phial closely 
stopped, and when it is to be used set the 
phial in boiling water. The preceding is 
also effectual in uniting almost all sub- 
stances, even glass, to polished steel. 

c.—Thick isinglass glue, 1 part; thick 
mastic varnish, 1 part. Melt the glue, 
mix and keep well corked. Heat in hot 
water to use. 

d.—Isinglass soaked in water and dis- 
solved in spirit, 2 oz. (thick) ; dissolve in 
this 10 gr. of very pale gum ammoniac 
(in tears) by rubbing them together; then 
add 6 large tears of gum mastic, dissolved 
in the least possible quantity of alcohol. 

—lIsinglass dissolved in proof spirit 
(as above), 3 oz.; bottoms of mastic var- 
nish (thick, but clear), 1% oz.; mix well. 

f.—Keller’s Armenian Cement.—Soak 
isinglass, 4% oz., in 4 oz. water for 24 
hours; evaporate in a water bath to 2 oz. ; 
add 2 oz. alcohol and strain through 
linen: mix this while warm with a solu- 
tion formed by dissolving 14 oz. best mas- 
tic in 2 oz. alcohol; add of powdered gum 
ammoniac 1 dr. and triturate together 
until perfectly incorporated, avoiding as 
much as possible the loss of spirit by 
evaporation. 

4.—Horn and Bone.—Dissolve in 6 
parts linseed oil, 5 parts of mastic and 2 
parts of turpentine. 

5.—Horn and Shell.—Dissolve 500 
parts of glue on the water bath with 125 
parts of alcohol; add 10 parts of pulver- 
ized alum and mingle the whole on the 
fire. If the cement is too thick water is 
to be added. 

6.—Ivory.—a.—Dissolve 1 part of isin- 
glass and 2 parts of white glue in 30 parts 
of water: strain and evaporate to 6 parts. 
Add 1-30 part of gum mastic, dissolved in 
% part of alcohol; add 1 part of zinc 
white. When required for use, warm and 
shake up. 
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__b.—Moisten thoroughly a small quan- 
tity of very finely powdered quicklime 
with white of egg to form a paste. Use at 
once, clamp parts firmly together and 
leave for 24 hours. Use as little cement 
as possible. 

¢.—To cement ivory pieces together 
mix 1 part albumen with 1 part glue 
water. Or 

d.—Mix 1 part albumen with 3 parts of 

water or 3 parts of burnt gypsum to a 

thin paste. 

e.—To cement small pieces of ivory to 
other substances melt 1 part wax, 1 part 
rosin and 1 part turpentine together and 
with the melted mass mix 1 part moun- 
tain flax. Or 

f.—Melt together 2 parts gutta percha 
and 2 parts of ordinary pitch. Warm the 
parts to be cemented. Apply the cement 
and press the parts together. 

g.—Dissolve 5 parts isinglass and 4 
parts finest gilder’s glue in 30 parts of 
water, warmed. Evaporate the mixture 
to % its volume and add 1-3 part mastic, 
dissolved in 1 part alcohol, and mix in, 
while stirring, 1 part zinc white. The 
cement is applied warm to the warmed 
parts; it dries very quickly and soon be- 
comes hard, but can be kept for a long 
time in a closed receptacle. 

h.—Boil isinglass in water until very 
thick, add enough zinc white to make the 
whole the consistency of molasses. 

7.—Jet.—Shellac is the only cement 
used by jewelers for jet. ‘The broken 
edges should be made warm before apply- 
ing the shellac. Should the joint be in 
sight, by smoking the shellac before ap- 
plying it, it will be rendered the same 
color as the jet itself. 

8.—Mother of Pearl._—Isinglass in thin 
sheets, 4 dr.; mastic, 2 dr.; amm. chlor- 
ride, powdered, 1 dr.; alcohol, 3% 02z.; 
water, 4 oz. Steep the isinglass in the 
water for 1 day and then dissolve by aid 
of a gentle heat, add 16 dr. of alcohol, 
pass through a cloth strainer, and to the 
hot solution add, with constant stirring, 
the mastic, previously dissolved in 12 dr. 
of alcohol. 

9.—Seal Engravers’—Common rosin 
and brick dust melted together. Use. To 
fix the pieces of metal while cutting, and 
also to secure seals and tools in their 
handles. It grows harder and improves 
every time it is melted. 

10.—Temporary.—A temporary cement, 
to fix optical glasses, stones, jewelry, etc., 

on stocks or handles for the purpose 0 
painting, repairing or ornamenting 15 
made by melting together at a good heat 
rosin, 2 oz.; wax, 1 dr., and whitening, 2 
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oz.; with this applied to the article when 
heated secure fixation may be obtained, 
unfixed at pleasure by the same means, 
viz., heat. 

11.—Tortoise Shell_.—a.—Dissolve in 
125 parts 90% alcohol, shellac, 30 parts ; 
mastic, 10 parts, and turpentine, 2 parts. 

b.—Mastic, 15 parts; shellac, 45 parts; 
turpentine, 3 parts; spirit of wine, 90%, 
175 parts. 

c.—Gum mastic, 10 parts; shellac, 30 
parts; turpentine, 2 parts; spirits of 
wine, 90%, 120 parts. 

d.—Fit the broken pieces carefully and 
wrap in a piece of paper to hold them 
firmly in place. Heat 2 pieces of iron and 
place the article with the paper around it 
between them. The iron must not be so 
hot as to burn. Squeeze the article he- 
tween the iron pieces for a few minutes 
and allow it to cool. The shell melts and 
forms a cement which firmly joins the 
broken parts. 

12.— Turkish —a.—Isinglass, 3 02.3; 
best gum arabic, 1% oz. Put in a bottle, 
cover with alcohol, cork loosely. Fut the 
bottle in water and boil until a thorough 
solution is made. Strain. A good ce- 
ment. 

b.—Isinglass, 50 parts; mastic varnish, 
25 parts. Dissolve the isinglass in as 
little water as possible, adding some 
strong spirit of wine. The mastic varnish 
is made by pouring rectified spirit of wine 
and benzine over finely powdered mastic. 
Use as small a quantity of the solvent as 
possible in dissolving this. Pour the solu- 
tions together and mix thoroughly. 


LEATHER CEMENTS 


1—A good cement is gutta percha dis- 
solved in bisulphide of carbon until it is 
of the thickness of molasses; the parts to 
he cemented must first be well thinned 
down, then pour a small quantity of the 
cement on the parts to be cemented, 
spreading it well so as to fill the pores of 
the leather; warm the parts over a source 
of heat for about % minute, apply them 
quickly together and press hard. The 
bottle containing the cement should be 
tightly corked and kept in a cool place. 

_2.—This is made by mixing 10 parts of 
bisulphide of carbon with 1 part of oil of 
turpentine and then adding enough gutta 
percha, cut into small pieces, to make a 
tough, thickly flowing liquid. One essen- 
tial prerequisite to a thorough union of 
the parts consists in freedom of the sur- 
faces to be joined from grease. This may 
be insured by laying a cloth upon the part 
to be joined and applying a hot iron for a 
time. The cement is then applied to both 
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Pieces, the surfaces brought in contact 
and pressure applied till the joint is dry. 
_ 3.—This glue, though rather complex 
in composition, gives good results. Eight 
oz. of rye whisky are diluted with 8 oz. of 
water and the mixture is made into a 
paste with 2 oz. of starch, 54 of an oz. 
of good glue are dissolved in the same 
amount of water, an equal amount of tur- 
pentine is added and the mixture and the 
paste are combined. 

_4.—Strong glue, 50 parts; water, suffi- 
cient quantity; turpentine, 2 parts; 
starch paste, 100 parts. Dissolve the glue 
over the fire in the water; add the tur- 
pentine, stir up well and mix with the 
starch paste while hot. 

5.—Amalgamate by heat gutta percha, 
100 oz.; Venice turpentine, 80 0z.; shel- 
lac, 8 oz.; India rubber, 2 oz.; liquid 
storax, 10 oz. 

—Gutta percha, 1 lb.; India rubber, 

4 0z.; pitch, 2 oz.; shellac, 1 oz.; linseed 
oil, 2 oz., melted together; it hardens by 
keeping and needs remelting for use. 

7.—Best glue, 2 Ib.; water, 3 pt. Dis- 
solve by the aid of heat and when the 
solution has become thick add Venice tur- 
pentine, 314 oz.; liquefied carbolic acid, 
80 min. On cooling this cement congeals to 
a gelatinous mass, which is then to be cut 
in strips and spread upon tin plates to 
dry. or use the cement is melted with 
the addition of a little vinegar and applied 
to the freshly cut leather and the points 
pressed between warm iron plates for 15 
minutes. 

8—Gutta percha, 100 parts; black 
pitch or asphaltum, 100 parts; oil of tur- 
pentine, 15 parts. Mix. It is used hot. 

9.—Belting.—Take of common glue and 
American isinglass, equal parts; place 
them in a boiler and add water sufficient 
to just cover the whole. Let it soak 10 
hours, then bring the whole to a boiling 
heat, and add pure tannin until the 
whole becomes ropy or appears like the 
white of eggs. Apply it warm. Buff the 
grain off the leather where it is to be 
cemented, rub the joint surfaces solidly 
together, let it dry a few hours and it is 
ready for practical use, and if properly 
put together it will not need riveting, as 
the cement is nearly of the same nature 
as the leather itself. 

10.—Gutta Percha to Leather.—Gutta 
percha, 100 parts; Venice turpentine, 80 
parts; shellac, 8 parts; pure unvulcan- 
ized rubber, 2 parts; liquid storax, 10 
parts. Heat the turpentine, then add the 
gutta percha and shellac. Heat over a 
water bath. 

11.—Joining Leather Straps.—Gilder’s 
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glue, 250 parts; isinglass, 60 parts; gum 
arabic, 60 parts; comminuted and boiled 
in water until a solution of uniform con- 
sistency is obtained, then add Venice tur- 
pentine, 5 parts; oil of turpentine, 6 
parts; alcohol, 10 parts. 

12.—Leather on Top Rollers.—Gum 
arabic, 514 oz.; isinglass, 5144 oz. Dis- 
solve separately in water and mix. 

18.—Leather to Pasteboard.—Strong 
glue, 50 parts, is dissolved with a little 
turpentine in a sufficiency of water over a 
gentle fire; to the mixture is added a thick 
paste made with 100 parts of starch. It 
is applied cold and dries rapidly. 

14.—Saddle Paste.—Ceresine, natural 
yellow, 1.5 k.; yellow beeswax, 1.5 k.; 
Japan wax, 1.5 k. Melt on the water 
bath and when half cooled stir in 8 k. 
of turpentine oil. 

15.—Shoemakers® Cement. —a.— Dis- 
solve gutta percha in chloroform to the 
consistency of honey. Heat the surfaces 
to which it is to be applied and press 
together. 

b—An elastic cement for patching 
shoes (invisible patches), attaching soles 
that have become “started,” etc. Dissolve 
10 parts of gutta percha in 100 parts of 
benzol, pour the solution into 100 parts of 
linseed oi! varnish and stir until a homo- 
geneous mixture is obtained. To make a 
firm and nicely appearing job the patch 
should be chamfered down at the edges 
with a keen knife and the shoe leather 
trimmed away around the break so as to 
present a clean, fresh surface to the 
cement. 

c.—Cement for sticking on leather 
patches and for attaching rubber soles to 
boots and shoes is prepared from virgin 
or native India rubber by cutting it into 
small pieces or else shredding it up; a 
bottle is filled with this to about one-tenth 
of its capacity, benzine is then poured on 
till about 8 parts full, but be certain that 
the benzine is free from oil. It is then 
kept till thoroughly dissolved and of a 
thick consistency. If it turns out too 
thick or thin suitable quantities must be 
added of either material to make as re- 
quired. 

d.—The pieces of waste gutta percha, 
first prepared by soaking in boiling water 
till soft. Cut into small pieces and place 
in a vessel and cover with coal-tar oil. 
Tightly cork to prevent evaporation and 
allow to stand for 24 hours. Melt by 
standing in hot water till perfectly fluid, 
and stir well. Before using it must be 
warmed as before, by standing in hot 
water. . 
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MECHANIC’S CEMENTS 


Chuck Cement, Tio Remove.—To re- 
move chuck cement from lathe work warm 
the object over a spirit lamp and tap 
lightly with a stiff brush; the wax will ad- 
here to the iatter. If in a hurry, a few 
seconds’ boiling in alcohol will remove the 
remainder of the wax. 

Turner’s Cement.—1.—Rosin, %4 02.; 
pitch, % oz.; heeswax, 1 oz.; melted to- 
gether, sufficient fine brick dust added to 
produce desired consistency. 

2.—Rosin, 2 lb.; Burgundy pitch, 2 Ib. ; 
dried whiting, 2 Ib.; yellow wax, 2 oz.; 
melted and mixed together. 

3.—Black rosin, 14 lb.; yellow wax, 1 
oz.; melted together and poured into a tin 
canister. 

4.—Use a mixture of rosin, turpentine 
and yellow wax, then add a little pulver- 
ized sealing wax. 

5.—Melt 1 lb. of rosin in a pan over 
the fire, and, when melted, add 14 Ib. of 
pitch. While these are boiling add brick 
dust until, by dropping a little on a cold 
stone, you think it hard enough. In win- 
ter it may be necessary to add a little 
tallow. y means of this cement a piece 
of wood may be fastened to the chuck, 
which will hold when cool; and when the 
work is finished it may be removed by a 
smart stroke with the tool. Any traces of 
the cement may be removed from the work 
by means of benzine. 

6.—When wanted for use, chip off as 
much as will cover the chuck to the 1-16 
of an inch, spread it over the surface in 
small pieces, mixing it with 4 of its bulk 
of gutta percha in thin slices; then heat 
an iron to a dull red heat and hold it 
over the chuck till the mixture and gutta 
percha are melted and liquid; stir the 
cement until it is homogeneous; chuck the 
work, lay on a weight to enforce contact, 
leave it at rest 20 minutes. 

%.—The following is a very excellent 
cement for the use of turners and ar- 
tisans in general: Sixteen parts of whit- 
ing are to be finely powdered and heated 
to redness, to drive off all the water; 
when cold, this is mixed with 16 parts of 
black rosin and 1 part of beeswax, the 
latter having been previously melted to- 
gether, and the whole stirred till of uni- 
form consistency. 


METALS 


1.—Melt over a water bath copal var- 
nish, 30 parts; drying oil, 10 parts; tur- 
pentine, 6 parts; when melted add 20 
parts slaked lime. 

2.—Boiled linseed oil, 6 parts; copal, 
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6 parts; litharge, 2 parts; powdered white 
lead, 1 part. 

3.—Slaked lime, 1 part; brick dust, 2 
parts; boiled linseed oil, 3 parts. Make 
a thoroughly homogeneous mixture of the 
ingredients. 

4.—Glycerine and litharge, stirred to a 
paste, harden rapidly and make a toler- 
able cement for iron upon iron, for two 
stone surfaces and especially for fasten- 
ing iron in stone. This cement is in- 
solupie and is not acted upon by strong 
acids. 


Brass Joints. 

Caoutchouc, 2 parts: gutta percha, 1 
part: brass filings, 10 parts. Melt by the 
aid of heat. 


Brass to Tin. 


To 20 parts of fine, reduced copper add 
sufficient sulphuric acid to make a stiff 
paste. To this add 70 parts of metallic 
mercury and work in, at the same time 
applying heat until the mass assumes a 
wax-like consistency. Warm or heat the 
plates to be united to about the same tem- 
perature, apply the mixture, hot, to eack, 
then press together and let cool. 


Casein Cement. 


Mix washed quartz sand, 20 parts; 
casein, 16 parts; slaked lime, 20 parts. 


Copper to Sandstone. 


Take white lead, 30 parts: litharge, 3 
parts; bole, 3 parts, and broken glass, 3 
parts, and rub up with 2 parts linseed-oil 
varnish. 


Coppersmiths’ Cement. 


Powdered quicklime mixed with bul- 
lock’s blood; use at once. 


Iron. 


_1—Graphite, 50 lb.; whiting, 16 lb.; 
litharge, 15 lb. Make to a paste with 
boiled oil. 

2.—Make a putty of white lead and as- 
bestos. 

3.—Make a paste of litharge and glyc- 
erine. Red lead may be added. This also 
does for stone. . 

4.—Make iron filings to a paste with 
water glass. 

5.—Sal ammoniac, 4 oz.; sulphur, 2 
oz.; iron filings, 32 oz Make as much 
as is to be used at once to a paste with 
a little water. This remark applies to 
both the following dry recipes: 

6.—Mix iron filings, 180 oz.; lime, 45 
oz.; salt, 8 oz ; 

7.—Mix iron filings, 140 0z.; hydraulic 
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lime, 20 oz.; sand, 25 oz.; sal ammoniac, 


OZ. 

Either of these last two mixtures is 
made into a paste with strong vinegar 
just before use. 

Stcam, Hot Water and Hot Air Boil- 
crs and Pipes.—1.—Take of coarsely pow- 
dered iron borings, 5 lb.; powdered sal 
ammoniac, 2 oz.; sulphur, 1 oz., and 
water sufficient to moisten it. This com- 
position hardens rapidly, but if time can 
be allowed it sets more firmly without the 
sulphur. It must be used as soon as 
mixed and rammed tightly into the joint. 

2.—Take sal ammoniac, 2 oz.; sublimed 
sulphur, 1 oz.; cast iron filings or fine 
turnings, 1 lb. Mix in a mortar and keep 
the powder dry. When it is to be used 
mix it with 20 times its weight of clean 
iron turnings, or filings, and grind the 
whole in a mortar: then wet it with 
water until it becomes of convenient con- 
sistency, when it is to be applied to the 
joint. After a time it becomes as hard 
and strong as any part of the metal. 

3.—For stopping holes in castings or 
covering scars a useful cement may, it 
is said, be made of equal parts of gum 
arabic, plaster of paris and iron filings, 
and if a little finely pulverized white 
glass be added to the mixture it will make 
it still harder. 'This mixture forms a very 
hard cement that will resist the action of 
fire and water. It should be kept in its 
dry state and mixed with a little water 
when wanted for use. 

4,—A permanent and durable joint can 
be made between rough cast-iron surfaces 
by the use of asbestos, mixed with suffi- 
cient white lead to make a very stiff 
putty. This will resist any amount of 
heat and is unaffected by steam or water. 

5.—A cement, impermeable by air and 
steam, and especially well adapted to use 
for steam or gas pipes, is made of pow- 
dered graphite, 6 parts; slaked lime, 3 
parts; sulphate of lime, 8 parts, and 
boiled oil, 7 parts; well kneaded. 

6.—Hot Air Pipes.—Chalk, 60 parts 
(by measure); limestone or lime, 
parts; salt, 20 parts; brawsey sand, 10 
parts; iron filings, 5 parts, and red or 
blue clay, 5 parts, properly mixed to- 
gether, triturated and calcined. 

7.—Hot Water Cistern.—To 4 or 5 
parts clay, dried and pulverized, add 2 
parts of fine iron filings free from oxide; 
peroxide of manganese, 1 part: sea salt, 
1% part, and borax, %4 part. Thoroughly 
incorporate these in as fine a state as pos- 
sible, reduce them to a thick paste with 
water and use immediately. It should 
then be exposed to heat, gradually in- 
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creasing to almost a white heat. This 
cement resists heat and boiling water. 

S.—lIron Putty.—The iron putty used 
for steam joints is made by mixing dry 
2 parts of a good metallic paint; litharge, 
1 part; fine iron borings, sifted, 3 parts, 
or for close joints, iron filings. Add 
boiled linseed oil and mix to the consist- 
ency of stiff putty. 

9.— Leaks in Boilers. — Hmergencies 
often arise when a leak must be stopped 
in # boiler while still under fire. The 
following preparation thas been found ser- 
viceable: Mix well together powdered 
graphite, 6 parts; slaked lime, 3 parts; 
heavy spar (barytes), 8 parts, and thick 
lingeed-oil varnish, 8 parts, and apply in 
the ordinary way to the spots. 

10.—Rcd Lead made into a paste with 
boiled linseed oil is also used for cement- 
ing the joints of metal pipes. 

11.—Rust Comcnt.—Make a stiff paste 
with sal ammoniac, 2 parts; iron borings, 
30 parts; sulphur and water, 1 part, and 
drive it into the joint with a chisel, or to 
2 parts of sal ammoniac and 1 part flow- 
ers of sulphur add 60 parts of iron chips 
and mix the whole with water, to which 
1-6 part vinegar or a little sulphuric acid 
is added. Another cement is made by 
mixing 100 parts of bright iron filings or 
fine chips or borings with 1 part pow- 
dered sal ammoniac and moistening with 
urine; when thus prepared, force into the 
joint. It will prove serviceable under the 
action of fire. 

12.—-Steam Botlers.—a.—Mix 2 parts 
of finely powdered litharge with 1 part of 
very fine sand and 1 part of quicklime 
which has been allowed to slake spon- 
taneously by exposure to the air. This 
mixture may be kept for any length of 
time without injury. In usimrg it a por- 
tion is mixed into paste with linseed oil, 
or, still better, boiled linseed oil. In this 
state it must be quickly applied, as it 
soon becomes hard. 

b.—Dried and powdered clay, 6 Ib.; 
iron filings, 1 lb.: made into a paste with 
boiled linseed oil; used for stopping 
cracks and leaks in boilers, stoves, etc. 


c.—Litharge in fine powder, 2 parts; 
very fine sand, 1 part; lime that has been 
allowed to slake spontaneously in a damp 
place, 1 part; mixed and kept from the 
air; made into a paste with boiled oil and 
used to mend cracks and secure steam 
joints. 

d.—Good linseed-oi] varnish ground 
with equal weights of white lead, oxide 
of manganese and pipeclay. 

e.—Dry, powdered clay, 1 part; clean. 
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sifted iron filings, 2 parts; acetic acid, 
sufficient to make a paste. 

f.—Sulphate of baryta, 1 part; clay, 2 
parts; made up with solutions of silicate 
of potash and borax; it resists a very 
high temperature. 

g.—lIron filings, free from rust, 50 
parts; flowers of sulphur, 2 parts; pul- 
verized hydrochlorate of ammonia, 1 part; 
these substances are mixed with water of 
urine, so as to make a solid and homo- 
geneous paste, which is used in the joints 
of steam boilers. The lute swells, be- 
comes very solid, and perfectly closes the 
joints. 

h.—Iron filings, 4 parts; loam, 2 parts; 
powdered sandstone, 1 part; made into a 
paste with salt water; becomes very hard 
on setting. 

ii—A thick paste, composed of silicate 
of soda and iron filings; the latter sub- 
stance may be replaced by a mixture, in 
equal parts, of powdered oxide of zinc and 
peroxide of manganese. 

j.—Sand, 84 parts; Portland stone, 166 
parts; litharge, 18 parts; pulverized glass, 
0.90 part; red lead, 0.45 part; suboxide 
of lead, 0.90 part; the whole rubbed up 
with oil. 

13.—Stoves, etc.—a.—The Pharmaceu- 
tische Centralhalle says that P. E. Rich- 
ter is authority for the excellence of the 
following: Clay, 3 parts; borax, pow- 
dered, 2 parts; peroxide of mangancsce, 
sufficient; water glass, sufficient. Make 
the clay, borax and manganese peroxide 
into a paste with the water glass. The 
thickness of the paste, says the experi- 
menter, should depend upon the size of 
the surfaces required to be united, and the 
same is true in regard to the amount and 
size of the grains of peroxide. The ar- 
ticles must be held firmly together for at 
least 24 hours and should not be heated 
until the lapse of this much time. 

b.—When a crack is discovered in a 
stove, through which the fire or smoke 
penetrates, the aperture may be complete- 
ly closed in a moment with a composition 
consisting of wood ashes and common salt, 
made up in paste with a little water, and 
plastered over the crack. The good effect 
is equally certain, whether the stoves, 
ete., be cold or hot. 

c.—This cement is prepared by mixing 
finely pulverized iron, such as can be pro- 
cured at the druggist’s, with liquid water 
glass to a thick paste, and then coating 
the crack with it. The hotter the fire 
then becomes the more does the cement 
melt and combine with its metallic ingre- 
dients and the more completely will the 
crack become closed. 
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d.—Take equal parts of sulphur and 
white lead, with about 1-6 part of borax: 
incorporate them so as to form one homo- 
geneous mass. When going to apply it, 
wet it with strong sulphuric acid and 
place a thin layer of it between the two 
pieces of iron, which should then be 
pressed together. An excellent cement 
consists of glycerine and litharge stirred 
to a paste. 

e.—Sand, 6 parts; iron filings, 5 parts; 
bone black, 5 parts; slaked lime, 6 parts; 
glue water, q. 8. 

f.—Joints.—Mica, together with finely 
sifted wood ashes, an equal quantity of 
finely powdered clay and a little salt. 
When required for use. add enough water 
to make a stiff paste. 

14.—Unaffected by Red Heat.—a.— 
Iron filings, 4 parts; clay, 2 parts; frag- 
ment of a Hessian crucible, 1 part; re- 
duce to the size of rape seed and mix to- 
gether, working the whole into a stiff 
paste with a saturated solution of salt. 
A piece of fire brick can be used instead 
of Hessian crucible. 

b.—A correspondent of the English Me- 
chanic says that he used the following 
recipe with the greatest success for the 
cementing of iron railing tops, iron grat- 
ings to stoves, etc., and with such effect 
as to resist the blows of a sledge hammer : 
Take equal parts of sulphur and white 
lead, with about 1-6 of borax; incorporate 
the three so as to form one homogeneous 
mass. When going to apply it, wet it 
with strong sulphuric acid and place a 
thin layer of it between the two pieces 
of iron, which should then be pressed to- 
gether. In 5 days it will be perfectly 
dry, all traces of the cement having van- 
ished, and the iron will have the appear- 
ance of having been welded together. 

c.—The following cement is recommend- 
ed for repairing damaged places in cast- 
iron tanks, cisterns, etc: Brimstone, 5 
parts; black lead, 2 parts, and cast-iron 
filings (previously sifted), 2 parts, are 
melted together, taking care that the brim- 
Rtone does not catch fire. The damaged 
place, perfectly dry, is well heated by lay- 
ing a piece of red-hot iron upon it, and 
is then stopped with the cement, previ- 
ously heated in a melting ladle till it be- 
comes soft. 

d.—Equal parts sifted zinc white and 
manganese peroxide are mixed with solu- 
ble glass, q. s. to form a thin paste; use 
at once. 

15.— Water Glass Cement with Zinc 
and Pyrolusite.—Water glass, 16 parts; 
pyrolusite, 64 parts; zinc white, 80 parts. 
Used for cementing the joints of pipe ex- 
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posed to red heat. 
makes a close joint. 
16.—Water Resisting.—Dry powdered 
loam or clay, 1,000 parts; fine iron filings, 
parts; manganese, 40 parts; common 
salt, 20 parts, and borax, 20 parts. Mix 
thoroughly with water to a paste and use 
at once. Dry the surfaces to be cemented 
at a slowly rising heat and then raise to 
a bright red heat; the cement becomes 
very hard and withstands equally well 
boiling water or a bright red heat. 


Hardens quickly and 


Isinglass. 


Isinglass solution, 100 parts, and nitric 
acid, 1 part. Stir the nitric acid evenly 
in a very thick isinglass solution and 
paint the metallic surfaces with this li- 
quid. The surfaces must be firmly pressed 
together. The object of the nitric acid 
is to make the surfaces rough by corro- 
sion; its use, however, is attended with 
the disadvantage that it hinders the dry- 
ing of the cement. It is therefore neces- 
sary to expose the cemented metallic sur- 
faces to a higher temperature for a time 
to hasten the drying. 


Linseed Oil. 


Linseed oi] and well slaked lime are 
ea ante a paste. Great pressure must 
e used. 


Plumber’s Cement. 


Black rosin, 1 part; brick dust, 2 
pera: well incorporated by a melting 
eat. 


Pollack’s Cement for Iron and Stone. 


Take litharge and red lead, equal parts; 
mix thoroughly and make into a paste 
with concentrated glycerine to the con- 
sistency of soft putty; fill the crack and 
smear a thin layer on both sides of the 
casting so as to completely cover the frac- 
ture. This layer can be rubbed off if nec- 
essary when nearly dry by an old knife 
or chisel. M. Pollack has used it to fasten 
the different parts of a fly-wheel with 
great success. This cement is fire and 
water proof. 


Pots and Pans, Cement for. 


Two parts of sulphur and 1 part, by 
weighl, of fine black lead; put the sul- 
phur in an old iron pan, holding it over 
the fire until it begins to melt; then add 
the lead; stir well until all is mixed and 
melted; then pour out on an iron plate or 
smooth stone. When cool, break into 
smali pieces. A sufficient quantity of this 
compound being placed upon the crack of 
the iron pot to be mended, can be soldered 
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by a hot iron in the same way a tinsmith 
solders his sheets. If there is a small 
hole in the pot, drive a copper rivet in it 
and then solder it over with this cement. 


Wood and Metals. 


Glue Cement.—Common glue with pul- 
yerieed chalk added makes an excellent 
cement. 


METALS TO GLASS, MARBLE, POR- 
CELAIN, STONE, ETC. 


1.—One of the best cements for uniting 
glass to other substances consists of a 
mixture of gum and calomel. Its adhesive 
power is something marvelous. It is pre- 
pared by putting the very best and purest 
gum arabic into a small quantity of water 
and leaving it till next day, when it 
should be of the consistency of treacle. 
Calomel (mercurous chloride or subchlo- 
ride of mercury) is then added in suitable 
quantity, enough to make a sticky mass, 
being well mixed on a glass plate with a 
spatula. No more is to be made than that 
required for immediate use. The cement 
hardens in a few hours, but it is wiser to 
leave it to itself for a day or two. To 
insure success it is necessary to use only 
the very best gum; inferior sorts are ab- 
solutely useless. 

2.—One Ib. of shellac, dissolved in 1 
pt. of strong methylated spirit, to which 
is to be added 1-20 part of a solution of 
India rubber in carbon bisulphide. 

—Take 2 oz. of a thick solution of 
glue and mix with 1 oz. of linseed oil 
varnish or 1 oz. of Venice turpentine. 
Boil together, agitating until the mixture 
becomes as intimate as possible. The 
pieces cemented should be clamped to- 
gether for a space of 48 to 60 hours. 

4.— Sixty parts starch, 100 parts finely 
pulverized chalk are made into a mixture 
with equal parts of water and spirit and 
the addition of 30 parts Venice turpen- 
tine, taking care to agitate the mass with 
a stick, so as to insure its homogeneity. 

5.—Four parts glue melted with the 
least possible quantity of water, 1 part 
Venice turpentine; will resist moisture. 

6.—Rough the edges of the glass and 
cement with a creamy paste of plaster of 
paris and alum water. Make a saturated 
solution of alum and then add the plaster 
until you have a thick creamy mass. Put 
this into glass and then insert glass; true, 
and let it remain until quite hard. 

%7.—Rosin, 20 parts; soda, 6 parts; po- 
tassium silicate, 2 or 3 parts; water, 
parts. A froth is obtained. This should 
be skimmed off and 50 parts of it mixed 
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— 80 parts of plaster of paris (gyp- 
sum). 
8.—Dissolve good glue in water, heat 
and add 14 as much linseed and varnish 
and 14% as much Venice turpentine as the 
amount of glue used. 

9.—Melt together finely pulverized colo- 
phony, 160 grams: white wax, 40 grams. 
and English red stuff, 80 grams; add to 
the liquid mass 20 grams of oil of turpen- 
tine; remove from the fire and stir the 
whole constantly with a wooden spatula 
until cooled. 

10.—Cement the heated parts with good 
sealing wax, not brittle; ordinary sealing 
wax may be put into good condition by 
adding a little turpentine. 

11.—Mix equal parts of shellac and 
very finely pulverized pumice stone; apply 


12.—Mix 10 parts of rosin pitch with 1 
part of white wax; attach the glass with 
the mass thus formed. 

13.—Bismuth Cement.—This cement is 
used in attaching the tops to kerosene 
lamps. Lead, 24 parts; tin, 16 parts; 
bismuth, 20 parts. 

14.—Faraday’s Cap Cement.—Electri- 
cal cement. Rosin, 5 oz.; beeswax, 1 0z.: 
red ocher or Venetian red in powder, 1 
oz. Dry the earth thoroughly in a stove 
at a temperature above 212°. Melt the 
wax and rosin together and stir in the 
powder by degrees. Stir until cold, lest 
the earthy matter settle to the bottom. 
Used for fastening brass work to glass 
tubes, finsks, etc. 

15.—Petroleum Cement.—a.—Dissolve 
5 parts of shellac and 1 part of turpen- 
tine in 15 parts of petroleum. This ce- 
ment is fairly elastic. 

b—A cement particularly adapted for 
attaching the brasswork to petroleum 
lamps is made by Puscher by boiling 3 
parts rosin with 1 part of caustic soda 
and 5 parts of water. The composition 
is then mixed with half its weight of 

laster of paris and sets firmly in 14 to 
4 of an hour. It is of great adhesive 
power and not permeable to petroleum, a 
low conductor of heat and but_superficial- 
ly attacked by hot water. Zinc white, 
white lead or precipitated chalk may be 
substituted for plaster, but hardens more 
slowly. 


Brass to Glass. 


1.—Knead rosin soap with 1% the quan- 
tity of plaster of paris. 

2.—Substitute zinc white for the plas- 
ter of paris or slaked lime, which causes 
it to harden much slower. 

$.—Boil together caustic soda, 1 part; 
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rosin, 3 parts; gypsum, 3 parts, and 
water, 5 parts. The cement made in this 
way hardens in about 1% hour. hence it 
must be applied quickly. During the 
preparation it should be stirred constant- 
ly. Remember that all the ingredients 
used must be in a finely powdered state. 

4—Fresh beaten blood, 13 parts; 
slaked lime, 4 parts, and a little alum. 
This should be used immediately and ap- 
plied with a brush. One or two coats will 
render any cloth waterproof. 


Enamel Plaques to Nickel, To Cement. 


Gum dammar, 10 parts; copal rosin, 10 
parts; Venice turpentine, 11 parts; oxide 
of zinc, 3 parts; ultramarine, quantities 
to tint the mass. Stir the coloring mat- 
ter (zinc white and ultramarine) into 
the compound when the solids have been 
rendered fluid. This cement should be 
used hot and when cold can be polished. 
It is also suitable as a putty for filling up 
cracks in enameled surfaces. 


Iron Articles in Stone. 


_ 1.—Plaster of paris, 14 parts; iron fil- 
ings, 2 parts. Mix and stir into a paste 
with water. This cement dries quickly. 

2.—Mix into a paste with water 3 Ib. 
plaster of paris and 1 Ib. iron filings. 

3.—Brick Dust Cement.—A new ce- 
ment for securing iron to stone is de- 
scribed in some of the foreign papers. The 
cement is made by melting rosin and stir- 
ring in brick dust, which must be finely 
ground and sifted until a sort of putty is 
formed, which, however, runs easily while 
hot. In using, the iron is set into the 
hole in the stone prepared to receive it, 
and the melted putty poured in until the 
space is filled; then, if desired, bits of 
brick, previously warmed, may be pushed 
into the mass and a little of the cement 
thereby saved. As soon as the whole is 
cool the iron will be firmly held to the 
stone and the cement is quite durable and 
uninjured by the weather, while, unlike 
lead and sulphur, it has no injurious effect 
on the iron. 

4.—Sulphur or Brimstone Cement.— 
Roll sulphur is frequently used alone as a 
cement for fastening iron bars in holes 
drilled in stone. The addition of brick 
dust, sand or rosin lessens its liability to 
crack. When the yellow color of brim- 
stone is an objection, a little graphite may 
be mixed with it. 


Iron to Glass. 


1.—Soak fine white glue or gelatine in 
water overnight. Pour off the surplus 
water and add molasses equal tv about 


‘parts; glue, 10 parts. 
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25% of the bulk of glue. Heat gently and 
stir until the mixture is formed. The pro- 
portion of molasses can be varied to suit. 
Glycerine may be used instead of mo- 
lasses. 

2.—Portland cement, 2 02.3; prepared 
chalk, 1 0z.; fine sand, 1 oz.;: solution of 
sodium of silicate, enough to form a semi- 
liquid taste. 

3.—Litharge, 2 parts; white lead, 1 
part. Work into a pasty condition by 
using 3 parts boiled linseed oil, 1 part 
copal varnish. 


Metal Letters, on Glass, Marble, Wood, 
etc. 


1.—Copal varnish, 30 parts: linseed-oil 
varnish, 10 parts; oil of turpentine, 10 
Place the mixture 
in a water bath, to dissolve the glue, then 
add 20 parts slaked lime. 

2.—Copal varnish, 15 parts; drying oil, 
5 parts; turpentine, 3 parts. Melt in a 
water bath and add 10 parts slaked lime. 

3.—Into melted rosin, 180 parts, are 
stirred burnt umber, 30 parts; calcined 
plaste.:, 15 parts; boiled oil, 8 parts. 

4.—Hosin, 4 to 5 parts; wax, 1 part; 
colecothar; 1 part; the whole melted to- 
gether. <A little powdered plaster is often 
added. 

5.—Sandarac or galipot varnish, 13 
parts; boiled linseed oil, 5 parts; turpen- 
tine, 21%4 parts; essence turpentine, 2% 
parts; marine glue, 5 parts; pearl white, 
5 parts; dry carbonate of lead, 5 parts; 
mixed. 

6.—Copal or lac varnish, 15 parts; dry- 
ing oil, 5 parts; India rubber or gutta 
percha, 4 parts; coal oil, 7 parts; Roman 
cement, 5 parts; plaster, 5 parts. 

7.—Copal or rosin varnish, 15 parts; 
turpentine, 244 parts; essence turpentine, 
2% parts; fish isinglass (in powder), 2 
parts; iron filings, 3 parts; ocher or rot- 
ten stone, 10 parts. These cements are 
much used for fixing metallic letters to 
glass, marble or wood. ‘The two following 
are particularly good for uniting brass 
and glass: 

8.—Caustic soda, 1 part: rosin, $ 
parts: plaster, 3 parts; water, 5 parts; 
the whole is boiled. This compound hard- 
ens at the end of 1% an hour; the harden- 
ing may be retarded by replacing the plas- 
ie hy zinc white, white lead or slaked 
ime. 

9.—Fine litharge, 2 parts; white lead, 
1 part; copal, 1 part; boiled linseed oil, 3 
parts; the whole is triturated together. 
Dissolve by heat. 

10.—For joining metallic surfaces 
where soldering is inconvenient recourse 
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may be had to a composition formed in 
the following way: Pure and finely divid- 
ed copper, such as that obtained by the 
reduction of sulphate of copper with zine 
clippings, 20 to 36 parts, actording to the 
degree of hardness desired in the cement, 
dissolved in a suficient quantity of sul- 
phuric acid to make a thick paste; with 
this is incorporated, by trituration in a 
mortar, mercury, 70 parts. The mass is 
soft, but hardens at the end of some hours. 
For use it is heated to 212° F. (100° C.), 
and powdered in an iron mortar heated 
to 802° F. (150° C.) ; it then assumes the 
consistency of wax and is harder in pro- 
portion, as it contains more copper. 


Porcelain. 


Make a mixture of equal parts of water 
and alcohol (95% strength) and use this 
fluid to make a paste with 10 oz. finely 
powdered chalk and 8 oz. starch. Then 
mix in 8 oz. of Venice turpentine. 


Tiles to Iron. 


Use a gutta percha cement, made by 
melting together in an iron pan 2 parts 
of common pitch and 1 part of gutta 
percha. Stir them well together until 
thoroughly incorporated and then pour the 
liquid into cold water. When cold it is 
black, solid and elastic, but it softens 
with heat and at 100° F. is a thin fluid. 
Also try bedding in plaster of paris. 


Tin to Wood. 


Melt in a thick-walled iron vessel 1 part 
of yellow wax, stir in 2 parts of gutta 
percha chips to complete dissolution and 
dissolve therein 2 parts of shellac and 0.1 
part of boiled linseed oil. After the mass 
has cooled off pour it upon a somewhat 
moistened metal or stone plate; next 
knead and shape into bars. Dry well the 
wooden or tin parts to be cemented and 
apply evenly the melted cement on the 
wood and tin. Press the articles together 
moderately and allow them to remain for 
24 hours. To matt the tin by scouring 
with emery is advantageous. The process 
should not be conducted in too cool a 
place. 


METALS TO LEATHER, CLOTH, 
WOOD, ETC. 


Cloth to Metal. 

1.—Cloth can be cemented to polished 
iron shafts by i ] 
with a coat of best white-lead paint. 
After the paint has dried hard coat with 
Russian glue, dissolved in water acidu- 


first painting the shafts . 
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lated with a little vinegar or acetic acid. 

2.—Starch, 20 parts; sugar, 10 parts: 
zine chloride, 1 part; water, 100 parts. 
Mix the ingredients and stir until a per- 
fectly smooth liquid results entirely free 
from lumps, then warm gradually until 
the liquid thickens. 

3.—Cloth on Iron Rolls.—There is 
nothing better for this purpose than good 
glue, to which has been added tannin until 
the glue becomes ropy. 

4,.— Cloth Strips to Iron, Glue.—Soak 
500 grams of Cologne glue in the evening 
with clean cold water in a clean vessel; 
in the morning pour off the water, place 
the softened glue without admixture of 
water into a clean copper or enamel re- 
ceptacle and put on a moderate low fire 
(charcoal or steam apparatus). While 
the mass is dissolving stir continually 
with a wooden trowel or spatula. If the 
glue is too thick, thin with diluted spirit, 
but not with water. As soon as the glue 
has reached the boiling point add about 
50 grams of linseed-oil varnish (boiled 
oil), with constant stirring. When the 
latter has been stirred up well, add 50 
grams of powdered colophony and shake it 
into the mass with stirring, subsequently 
removing the glue from the fire. In order 
to increase the binding qualities and to 
guard against moisture add about 50 
grams of isinglass. The latter is previ- 
ously cut into narrow strips and placed, 
well beaten, in a vessel, into which enough 
alcoho! is poured to cover all. When the 
solution has been accomplished the last- 
named mass is added to the boiling glue 
with constant stirring. The adhesive 
agent is now ready for use and is em- 
ployed hot; it is advisable to also warm 
the iron. Apply glue only to so much 
surface as one is able to cover promptly 
with cloth strips. The latter are not 
pressed down with the hand, but with a 
stiff brush or a wad of cloth. 


Cork to Metal. 


In fastening cork to iron and brass, 
even when these are lacquered, a good 
sealing wax containing shellac will be 
found to serve the purpose nicely. Wax 
prepared with rosin is not suitable. The 
cork surface is painted with the melted 
sealing wax. The surface of the metal is 
heated with a spirit flame entirely free 
from soot until the sealing wax melts 
when pressed upon the metallic surface. 
The wax is held in the flame until it burns 
and it is then applied to the hot surface of 
the metal. The cork surface painted with 
sealing wax is now held in the flame, an 
as soon as the wax begins to melt the 
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cork is pressed firmly on the metallic 
surface bearing the wax. 


Leather to Metal. 


1.—Melt together equal parts asphalt 
and gutta percha and apply hot under a 
press. 

2.—F.. Sieburger recommends the fol- 
lowing process by Fuchs: Digest 1 part 
crushed nutgalls with 8 parts distilled 
water for 6 hours and strain; macerate 
glue with its own weight of water for 24 
hours and dissolve; spread the warm in- 
fusion of the galls on the leather and the 
glue on the roughened metallic surface; 
apply the prepared surfaces together and 
dry gently; the leather then adheres so 
firmly to the metal that it cannot be re- 
moved without tearing. 

3.—Wash the metal with hot solution 
of gelatine and apply the leather, previ- 
ously steeped in a hot infusion of galls. 

4.—Leather to Iron.—Paint the iron 
with some kind of lead color, say white 
lead and Jampblack. When dry cover with 
a cement made as follows: Take 1 oz. of 
the best glue, soak it in cold water till 
soft, then dissolve it in 1% fl.oz. vinegar 
with a moderate heat, then add 1-3 of the 
bulk of white pine turpentine, thoroughly 
mix and by means of the vinegar make it 
of the proper consistency to be spread 
with a brush and apply it while hot; draw 
the Jeather on quickly and press it tightly 
in place. If a pulley, draw the leather 
round tightly, lap and clamp. 

5.—Leather to Iron Pulleys.—Cut your 
leather roughly to shape, allowing about 
1 in. per 12 in. in the width of the pulley. 
Then soak your leather in water until it is 
wet through. Now stretch it well in the 
direction of the circumference of the pul- 
ley and cut it to exact shape and length. 
It should next be sewn up, butt to butt, 
with a shoemaker’s awl and thread, and 
the leather, having been stretched in the 
direction of circumference only, will, as it 
gets dry, have a tendency to resume its 
former shape, thereby shortening in cir- 
cumference and “clip” to the pulley. A 
shallow groove might be made for the 
stitches to sink down in. 


Linoleum on Iron Stairs. 


Use a mixture of glue, isinglass and 
dextrin, which, dissolved in water and 
heated, is given an admixture of turpen- 
tine. The strips pasted down must be 
weighted with boards and brick on_ top 
until the adhesive agent has hardened. 


Paper to Iron Pulleys. 


Scratch the face of the pulley with a 
rough file thoroughly, so that there are 
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no bright or smooth places. Swab the 
surface with a solution of nitric acid, 1 
part; water, 4 parts (for 15 minutes) ; 
then wash with boiling hot water. Hav- 
ing prepared a pot of the best tough glue, 
stir into the glue % oz. of a solution of 
strong tannic acid, oak bark or gallnuts 
as convenient to obtain, to a quart of 
thick glue; stir quickly white hot and ap- 
ply to the paper or pulley as convenient ; 
draw the paper as tightly as possible 
to the pulleys, overlapping as many folds 
as may be required. By a little manage- 
ment and moistening of the paper it will 
bind very hard on the pulley when dry 
and will not come off or get loose until 
it is worn out. Use strong hardware 
wrapping paper. 


Wood to Metal. 


1.—Mix together carpenter’s glue, 4 
parts; Venice turpentine, 1 part. - 

2.—Iron may be cemented in wood by 
dropping in the recess prepared in the 
latter a small quantity of a strong solu- 
tion of sal ammoniac. This causes the 
iron to rust, rendering it very difficult to 
extract. 

3.—Litharge and Glycerine Cement.—A 
cement made of very finely powdered ox- 
ide of lead (litharge) and concentrated 
glycerine unites wood to iron with re- 
markable efficiency. The composition is 
insoluble in most acids, is unaffected by 
the action of moderate heat, sets rapidly 
and acquires an extraordinary hardness. 

4— Wood and Pasteboard to Metal.— 
Dissolve 50 grams of lead acetate together 
with 5 grams of alum in a little water. 
Make a separate solution of 75 grams of 
gum arabic in 2 |. of water, stir in this 
500 grams of flour and heat slowly to 
boiling, stirring the while. Let it cool 
somewhat and mix with it the solution 
containing the lead acetate and alum, 
stirring them well together. 


MICROSCOPIST’S CEMENT 


1.—Put into a bottle 2 parts of isin- 
glass and 1 part of gum arabic, cover 
them with proof spirit, cork the bottle 
loosely and place it in a vessel of water 
and boil it till a thorough solution is ef- 
fected, when it must be strained for use. 
This is a highly valuable cement for many 
purposes and is used for mounting opaque 
objects for the saad eat . 

2.—Bell’s Cement.—The composition of 
this cement or varnish is unknown. This 
cement is largely used by the best micro- 
scopists and has obtained a world-wide 
reputation. 
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3.—Brunswick Black and Gold Size.— 
Equal parts of Brunswick black and gold 
size with a very little Canada balsam. 

4.—Canada Balsam, To Thin.—Canada 
balsam can be thinned with turpentine 
or benzol. Do not use benzol unless the 
balsam is quite nard. A gentle heat is 
desirable in order to manipulate properly. 

5.—Dammar Cement. — Dissolve gum 
dammar in benzol, add 1-3 of gold size. 
This has the advantage of drying very 
quo, and may be preferably used for a 

rst coat when glycerine is used as the 
material for mounting. 

6.—Celatine Cement.—Take 14 oz. of 
Nelson's opaque gelatine, soak well in 
water, melt in the usual way, stir in 3 
drops of creosote and put away in a small 
bottle. Use warm. 

7.—Gutta Percha Cement.—Gutta per- 
cha cut in pieces, 1 part; turpentine, 15 
parts: shellac, 1 part. Heat the gutta 
percha and turpentine together, filter, add 
the shellac (pulverized) and beat until a 
drop hardens on a cold glass plate. Used 
to attach cells; the slide must be warm 
when using the cement. 

8.—Lovett’s Cement.—Powdered white 
lead, 2 parts; powdered red lead, 2 parts; 
powdered litharge, 3 parts; gold size. The 
white and red lead and the litharge must 
be very finely powdered ; for use, this pow- 
der is mixed with gold size to the con- 
sistency of creain and the cells immedi- 
ately fastened to the slide. They are se- 
cure in 2 weeks. This stands considerable 
heat and is excellent for fluids containing 
some alcohol. Make a little only of the 
mixture with gold size at a time, as it 
hardens quite rapidly and becomes useless. 

9.—Stieda's White Zinc Cement.—Rub 
up oxide of zinc with turpentine and add, 
stirring continually for every dram of zinc 
oxide, 1 oz. of a solution of dammar in 
turpentine of the consistency of thick 
svrup. For a red cement take, instead 
of zinc, cinnabar and take 2 dr. of the 
meta] for each ounce of the dammar solu- 
tion. If the cement has become too thick 
with age, dilute with turpentine, ether or 
chloroform. 

10.—Styresin is the name of a sealing 
material for microscopic preparations. 
Dissolve solid styrax in about 5 times its 
weight of coal-tar benzol, slowly add_pe- 
troleum benzine, stirring meanwhile. Pre- 
cipitate the rosin first as a blackish-brown 
mass. The addition of petroleum benzine 
is stopped as soon as the fluid has ac- 
quired a Rhine wine color; allow to stand, 
filter and distil off the solvent. A sub- 
stance remains which is faultless as a 
sealing material. 
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11—Tolu Balsam Cement.—Tolu bal- 
eam, 2 parts; Canada balsam, 1 part; 
saturated solution of shellac in chloro- 
form, 2 parts. Add enough chloroform tu 
bring the mixture to a syrupy consistency. 
Carnoy finds this cement superior to all 
others. 

12.—Transparent Cement.—A useful 
cement for affixing minute objects to thin 
glass covers, prior to mounting them in 
Canada balsam, is described in Cole’s 
“Method of Microscopical Research.”’ Dis- 
solve, in the cold, gum arabic 2 gr., in dis- 
tilled water 1 oz., then adding glacial 
acetic acid, 3 min., and the least possible 
trace of sugar. Filter carefully through 
filter paper and repeat the operation in a 
few weeks. This cement has been found 
to stand the test of use for many years, 
being quite unaffected by the balsam and 
also invisible, even under the highest 
powers. 


RUBBER 


Carbon bisulphide is the solvent most 
commonly employed where it is desired to 
make a solution of rubber. Chloroform is 
also widely used for this purpose, but it 
is more expensive. With regard to ben- 
zine, benzol, gasoline and naphtha, con- 
siderable confusion exists, the names being 
loosely applied to a number of hydrocar- 
bon compounds of petroleum derivatives 
of varying composition. The benzine of 
the U. S. Pharmacopeia is the liquid in- 
tended in nearly all the published for- 
mulas for rubber solutions. This distil- 
late of petroleum differs from either gaso- 
line or naphtha in being more volatile aml 
explosive. It is characterized by a strong 
odor resembling that of petroleum, but 
much less disagreeable. 

Rubber cements are very common and 
very useful, but great care should be 
taken in their preparation to guard 
against fire; they should not be prepared 
at night, as the carbon bisulphide, naph- 
tha or chloroform is very inflammable. 
Vessels which are used to digest the rub- 
ber should be closed and if possible put 
out of doors. If heat is required, use a 
sand or hot-water bath; on no account 
bring near a fire. : 

To repair the lacerated article, wash 
the hole over with the cement, then place 
2 piece of linen dipped in it over the gap; 
as soon as the linen adheres the cement 
is applied as thickly as required. 

1.—Caoutchouc, 1 part; mastic, 7 
parts; chloroform, 50 parts. Mix and let 
stand until dissolved (which will require 
several weeks). : ; ; 

2.—Gutta percha, in pieces, 1 av.0z.; 
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carbon bisulphide, 8 fl.oz.; rosin, 40 gr. 
Mix and dissolve. 


Hard Rubber. 


1.—Dissolve bleached gutta percha in 
carbon bisulphide. Cement and when dry 
brush over carbon bisulphide ia which 
sulphur bas been dissolved. 

2.—Equal parts of pitch and gutta 
percha are melted together and linseed oil 
is added, which contains litharge. Melt 
until all are well mixed, use no more of 
the linseed oil than necessary. Apply 
warm. ‘ 

4.—Carbon Bisulphide, 26 parts; gutta 
percha and genuine asphaltum; apply hot 
to the joint, closing the latter immediately 
with pressure. 

4.—Sulphide of carbon, 26 parts: gutta 
percha, 2 parts; caoutchouc, 4 parts; fish 
glue, 1 part. Clean the surface of fissure 
or parts to be united very carefully and 
apply the cement. ‘The edges of the rent 
should be kept together by means of 
thread and the article left to dry. At the 
end of from 24 to 36 hours the binding 
thread may be removed and the cement 
which may have squeezed out of the fis- 
sure cut away.- 

5.—Gutta percha, 16 parts; caout- 
chouc, 4 parts; pitch, 2 parts; shellac, 1 
part; linseed oil, 2 parts. Melt together. 

6.—Melted glue, of the consistency used 
i EST Dentens 4 parts; Venice turpentine, 

part. 

(.—Gutta percha, bleached, 4 parts; 
Venice turpentine, 1 part; carbon bisul- 
phide, 32 parts. Cement, and, when dry, 
brush over with carbon bisulphide in 
which some sulphur has been dissolved. 

8.—Rubber, 100 parts; rosin, 15 parts; 
shellac, 10 parts; bisulphide of carbon, 
q. 8. to dissolve. 

9.—Fish glue, 3 grams; gutta percha, 
6 grams; India rubber, 12 grams; carbon 
bisulphide, 96 grams. Macerate together 
until dissolved. To mend tires, rubber 
belts and other kinds of rubber material, 
clean the edges of the break, if necessary 
strengthen by some stitches, and fill up 
the space by putting on thin layers of 
the cement, allowing them to dry some- 
what before putting on additional lay- 
ers. When a little more has been Jaid 
on than is needed shave off the excess 
with a thin, sharp knife that has been 
previously dipped in water. 

10. — Indianite Cement. — a. — Finely 
Chopped rubber, 100 parts; rosin, 15 
parts; shellac, 10 parts, dissolved in a 
sufficient quantity of bisulphide of carbon. 
Used for uniting pieces of India rubber. 

b.—India rubber, 15 gr.; chloroform, 2 
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oz.; mastic, %4 oz. The two first named 
to be mixed, and after the rubber is dis- 
solved add the mastic, in powder; allow 
to macerate for a week. Do not bring 
near an open light. 

11.—Vulcanite, to Cement.—Dissolve 
1 part of sulphur and 3 parts of pure 
caoutchouc in 6 parts of alcohol and 
100 parts of bisulphide of carbon, and 
evaporate to the consistency of a thin 
paste. Join the fractured edges with this, 
and heat the whole to about 310° F. for 
four hours. 


Rubber Boots and Shoes. 


1.—Caoutchouc, 62 parts; chloroform, 
250 parts; mix, and dissolve. en take 
caoutchouc, 60 parts; rosin, 24 parts; oil 
of turpentine, 250 parts. Mix, and dis- 
solve. When complete solution has taken 
place in both cases, mix the 2 solutions 
and agitate until homogeneous. Use cold, 
and apply'a portion of the cement to each 
surface to be joined. 

2.—Dissolve 1 dr. of gutta percha in 
1 oz. of bisulphide of carbon, filter 
through coarse filter paper, add 15 gr. 
of pure rubber, rub the whole smooth 
with a palette knife, taking care to do 
it quickly. If necessary, thin with bisul- 
phide of carbon. Keep it away from fire 
or light, as it is volatile and inflammable. 


Rubber Hose. 


The damaged part, previously well 
cleaned and dried, is painted over with 
hot oil of turpentine. A thin sheet of 
gutta percha, softened by heat, is put 
around it so that the edges meet, and is 
pressed against the hose with a knife 
blade. The edges are finally cemented to- 
gether by touching the seam with a mod- 
erately hot iron rod. 


Rubber to Wood, Glass, Metal, etc. 


1.—Soak powdered shellac in 10 times 
its weight of strong water of ammonia, 
whereby a transparent, gelatinous mass 
is produced. Melt by placing the vessel 
in hot water. When using the cement 
the surfaces of the rubber and the sub- 
stance to be cemented are coated with 
the liquid mass and then firmly pressed 
together. So soon as the ammonia has 
evaporated the rubber hardens, and the 
joints are as firm as the rubber. 

2.—Hard Rubber to Metal.—Make a 
thin solution of glue, and gradually add 
pulverized wood ashes till you have a 
stiff varnish. Use this cement hot. 

Rubber, to Fasten to Metal.—This may 
be done by employing a cement which 
fastens alike well to the rubber and to the 
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metal or wood. Such cement is prepared 
by a solution of shellac in ammonia, best 
made by soaking pulverized gum shellac 
in 10 times its weight of strong ammonia, 
when a shining mass is obtained, which 
in 3 or 4 weeks will become liquid with- 
out the use of hot water. This softens 
the rubber, and becomes, after volatiliza- 
tion of the ammonia, hard, and imper- 
meable to gases and fluids. 


Tire to Rim, Leather. 

Carbon bisulphide, 19 parts; oil of tur- 
pentine, 1 part; gutta percha, cut in small 
pieces, q. 8s. Mix the turpentine and car- 
bon bisulphide, and add sufficient gutta 
percha, under frequent agitations, or rub- 
bing up, until a thick paste is obtained. 
To make a good joint, all fatty and greasy 
matter must be got rid of. 


Tire to Rim, Rubber. 

A good, thick shellac varnish, with 
which a small amount of castor oil has 
been mixed, will be found a very excellent 
rim cement. The formula recommended 
by Edel is as follows: 

1.—Shellac, 1 Ib.; alcohol, 1 pt.; mix, 
and dissolve, then add castor oil, 44 oz. 
The castor oil prevents the cement from 
becoming hard and brittle. 

2.—Melt together, at a gentle heat, 
equal parts of gutta percha and asphalt. 
Apply hot. Sometimes a small quantity 
each of sulphur and red lead are added 
(about 1 part of each to 20 parts of 
cement). 

3.—Shellac, 2 av.oz.; gutta percha, 2 
av.oz.; red lead, 90 gr.; sulphur, 90 gr. 
Melt the shellac and gutta percha, and 
add, with constant stirring, the red lead 
and sulphur, melted. Use while hot. 

4.—Pitch, 2 parts; gutta percha, 1 
part; melted together. Use hot. 


Tire Punctures. 


1.—A patented preparation for the au- 
tomatic repairing of punctures in bicycle 
tires consists of glycerine holding gela- 
tinous silica or aluminum hydrate in sus- 
pension. Three volumes of glycerine are 
mixed with 1 volume of liquid water 
giass, and an acid is stirred in. The re- 
sulting jelly is diluted with 8 additional 
volumes of glycerine, and from 4 to 6 oz. 
of this fluid are placed in each tire. In 
case of puncture, the internal pressure 
of the air forces the fluid into the hole, 
which it closes. 

2.—Gutta percha, 1 oz.; caoutchouc, 2 
oz.; Venice turpentine, 1 oz.; carbon bi- 
sulphide, 8 oz. Dissolve the gutta percha 
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and caoutchouc in the carbon bisulphide 
and add the Venice turpentine. 

3.—India rubber, 15 gr.; chloroform, 
2 oz.; mastic, 4 dr. First mix the India 
rubber and chloroform together, and, when 
dissolved, the mastic is added in powder. 
It is then allowed to stand for a week 
or two before using. 

4.—a.—Caoutchouc, fine shreds, 1 oz.; 
chloroform, 20 oz. 

b.—Caoutchouc, fine shreds, 1 oz.: 
rosin, 3 dr.; Venice turpentine, 90 grams; 
oil turpentine, 2 oz. For the solution b, 
the rubber is shaved into small pieces 
and melted with the rosin; the Venice 
turpentine is then added, and all is dis- 
solved in the oil of turpentine. The two 
solutions, a and b, are then mixed. 

5.—Crude rubber, 1% oz.; carbon bisul- 
phide, 4 oz. Macerate 24 hours, and then 
add a solution of rosin, 1 0oz.; beeswax, 
4 oz.; carbon bisulphide, 4 oz. 

6.—Bisulphide of carbon, 160 parts; 
gutta percha, 20 parts; caoutchouc, 40 
parts; isinglass, 10 parts. This cement 
is dropped into the crevices after they 
have been properly cleaned. If the rent 
is very big, apply the cement in layers. 
Bind up the rubber tightly with thread, 
let it dry for 24 to 36 hours: cut off the 
thread, and remove the protruding cement 
with a sharp knife, which must previously 
have been dipped in water. 

7.—A rubber cement, which comes 
upon the market in tin tubes, is made 
of unvulcanized rubber (the so-called 
“‘waste” is the cheapest) dissolved in ben- 
zine, or also in benzol or sulphide of 
carbon. It has the consistency of a salve. 
The solution, in wide-necked, well-sealed 
bottles, takes a day or two. 


WOOD TO WOOD, METAL, GLASS, 
STONE 


1.—Ash Cement.—Warm good cabinet- 
makers’ glue with water to the consist- 
ency necessary to connect wooden ob- 
jects; then add enough sifted ashes to 
bring it to the thickness of a varnish. 
The cement should be applied to the sur- 
faces of the objects to be united when 
warm, and then they should be pressed 
together tightly. After cooling and dry- 
ing, the surfaces gre so strongly united 
as to require great force to separate 
them. Grinding stones fastened on wood, 
and handles to painters’ stones for grind- 
ing colors, have been used for more than a 
year without exhibiting any appearance 
of fracture. 

2.—Cloth or Leather to Table-tops.— 
Wheat flour, 24%4 lb.; powdered rosin, 4 
tablespoonfuls; powdered alum, 2 table- 
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spoonfuls; heat, and mix to a stiff con- 
sistency. 

3.—Emery to Wood—Melt together 
equal parts of shellac, white rosin and 
carbolic acid, in crystals; add the last 
after the others are melted. The effect 
of the carbolic acid is surprising. 

4.—Filling Cement for Holes in Wood. 
a.—Mix together rosin and turpentine, 1 
pt. each, over a water bath, and add 2 
pt. common burnt ocher. Have the work 
dry. 

b.—Put any quantity of fine sawdust 
of the same kind of wood into an earthen 
pan, and pour boiling water on it; stir 
it well, and let it remain for a week or 
10 days, occasionally stirring it; then 
boil it for some time, and it will be of 
the consistency of pulp or paste; put it 
into a coarse cloth and squeeze all the 
moisture from it. Keep for use, and, 
when wanted, mix a sufficient quantity 
of thin glue to make it into a paste; rub 
it well into the cracks, or fill up the holes 
in your work with it. When quite hard 
and dry, clean the work off, and, if care- 
fully done, you will scarcely discern the 
imperfection. 

c.—Dissolve 1 part of best glue in 16 
parts of water, and when almost cool 
stir in sawdust (hardwood) and prepared 
chalk in a sufficient quantity. Oil var- 
nish, thickened with a mixture of equal 
rare of white lead, red lead, litharge and 
chalk. 

d.—The following cement will be as 
hard as stone when dry, and will adhere 
firmly to wood: Melt 1 oz. of rosin and 
1 oz. of pure yellow wax in an iron pan 
and thoroughly stir in 1 oz. of Venetian 
red until a perfect mixture is formed. 
Use while hot. When cold it is as hard 
as stone. 

e.—Pulverized slaked lime, 1 part; rye 
flour, 2 parts; mixed with linseed-oil var- 


nish. It takes any desired color and 
polish, 
f.—Steep white tissue paper in water 


until perfectly soft, thoroughly knead 
with glue until transformed into a paste; 
by means of ochers (earth colors), color 
as nearly as possible to the shade of the 
wood; add calcined magnesia; force into 
the cracks or holes. This cement attaches 
itself very firmly to the wood, and after 
drying retains its smooth surface. 

5.—Mahogany Cement.—a.—Beeswax, 
melted, 4 oz.; then add Indian red, 1 oz., 
and enough yellow ocher to produce the 
required tint. 

b.—Shellac, melted, and colored as 
above. Very hard. Used to fill up holes 
and cracks in mahogany. 
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6.—Resinous Cement for Coating Wood. 
—This cement is fairly acid-proof, and re- 
sists alkalies. Melt 3 parts rosin, 1 part 
ape and 2 parts brick dust. Use 
ot. 

7.—Stone to Wood.—Melt together 4 
parts pitch and 1 part wax, and add 4 
parts brick dust or chalk. Warm for 
use, and apply thinly to the surfaces to 
be joined. 

8.—Tinfoil to Wood.—The following is 
said by the Papierzeitung to be a good 
formula for a paste for lining drawers, 
to hold seed, tobacco, etc.: Dissolve rye 
flour to a syrupy consistency in a solu- 
tion of sodium carbonate. Warm Vene- 
tian turpentine, and pour into the paste; 
a few drops will suffice for 1 Ib. of the 
flour. An ordinary starch paste may be 
used instead of rye. The best process, 
however, is to rub the leaves of tinfoil 
with onion juice, let dry, and then use 
any animal or vegetable glue, or paste, 
in sticking it on. Any good glue of ani- 
mal origin, to which hydrochloric acid 
has been added, answers the purpose, but 
should be smeared on the wood, not on 
the foil. 


CEMENTS FOR MINOR SPECIAL 
USES AND OF SPECIAL 
MATERIALS 


Abolithe Cement.—A new cement, stat- 
ed to possess excellent hardening quali- 
ties, is made by calcining magnesite (the 
carbonate of magnesia) in ovens similar 
to those used for gas-making, after which 
it is pulverized, and mixed with a quan- 
tity of fine silica. The cement is declared 
to possess great hardness and durability. 
It may be molded like plaster; it may be 
used to replace the dilapidated stones of 
a building, and adheres with so much te- 
nacity to wood that its application as a 
preserver of timbers, railway sleepers, 
ete., by painting it upon the surface, has 
been tried with success. 

Alabaster, To Mcend.—1.—(See also 
MARBLE).—Add % pt. of vinegar to % 
pt. of skimmed milk. Mix the curd with 
the whites of 5 eggs, well beaten, and suffi- 
cient powdered quicklime sifted in, with 
constant stirring, so as to form a paste. 

2.—Plaster of paris, rosin (yellow), 
beeswax, equal parts. 

8.—Rice glue, thickened with finely 
powdered quicklime. 

4.—Yellow rosin, 2 parts; melt, and 
stir in 1 part plaster of paris; rosin, 8 
parts; wax, 1 part; melt, and stir in 
plaster of paris. 

Alcohol, Cement to Resist.—Take the 
best kind of glue, pour on an equal quan- 
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tity of water; let it soak overnight; next 
morning melt it over a gentle heat and 
add fine Paris white or white lead; mix 
well, and add a little acetic acid, carbolic 
acid, oil of cloves, or any other ethereal 
oil, to prevent putrefaction. This cement 
is also adapted for flexible objects like 
leather. It will not withstand boiling 
water well, as this softens the glue. 

Badigeon.—Cement used to cover up 
unavoidable holes or defects in workman- 
ship. Many formulas. Every trade has 
its own. Putty, plaster of paris, saw- 
dust and glue are extensively used for 
this purpose. 

Benzine and Petroleum, Cement to Re- 
sist.—It has quite recently been discov- 
ered that gelatine mixed with glycerine 
yields a compound liquid when. hot, but 
which solidifies on cooling, and forms a 
tough, elastic substance, having much the 
appearance and characteristics of India 
rubber. The two substances united form 
a mixture entirely and absolutely insolu- 
ble in petroleum or benzine, and the great 
problem of making casks impervious to 
these fluids is at once solved by brush- 
ing or painting them on the inside with 
the compound. ‘This is also used for 
printers’ rollers and for buffers of stamps, 
as benzine or petroleum will clean them 
when dirty in the most perfect manner, 
and in an incredibly short space of time. 
Watcr must not be used with this com- 
pound. 

Bisque, Cement for.—Burn some oyster 
shells, reduce to powder in a muller, and 
pass through a fine sieve; make this into 
a paste with white of egg. The shells 
should be thoroughly cleaned, well burned, 
air-slaked, and finely powdered, making 
simply a fine article of lime. The parts 
joined must be held firmly together for 
two minutes or so after the cement has 
been applied. Be sure the parts are thor- 
oughly clean before joining. 

Bisulphide of Carbon, Cement Imper- 
vious to.—Best quality of white glue with 
10% of molasses added. 

Black Cement.—Blacksmith’s ashes, 1 
Ib.; sharp sand, 1 Ib.; rosin, 2 Ib 

Bone Cemcnt.—1.—Take of isinglass, 1 
oz.; distilled water, 6 oz.; boil to 3 oz., 
and add rectified spirit, 14% oz.; boil for 
a minute or two, strain, and add while 
hot: first, a milky emulsion of gum am- 
moniac, 14 oz., and then tincture of mas- 
tic, 5 dr. 

2.—White Cement for Bone.—If only 
to fill up cracks, try lime and white of 
egg, made into a paste, or ground rice 
flour mixed with water. 

Botiger’s Cement.—Béittger’s cement, 
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made with fine precipitated chalk, stirred 
into a solution of sodium silicate at 33° 
B., to which pigments may be added, if 
desired, the mixture hardening in 6 or 8 
hours. 

Bottle Cements.—1.—A number of these 
cements will be found under Waz, where 
they are properly placed. See also Afas- 
siat’s, Chemical, and Glycerine Cements. 
Copal varnish, made thick with red lead 
or other pigment, affords an excellent bot- 
tle cement. 

2.—Mix gelatine and glycerine, apply 
warm, by dipping the neck of the bottle 
in the mixture. Repeat if necessary. 

3.—Cement for sealing fruit cans is 
made of rosin, 1 Ibs.; tallow, 1 oz. 

Brown Cement.—LPure gum rubber, 20 
gr.; carbon bisulphide, q. s.; shellac, 2 
oz.; alcohol, 8 oz. Dissolve the rubber 
in the smallest possible amount of the 
earbon bisulphide; add this slowly to al- 
cohol, avoiding clots; add powdered shel- 
lac, and place the bottle in boiling water 
until the shellac is dissolved and no more 
smell of carbon bisulphide is given off. 

Casks and Cistcerns, Air- and Water- 
tight Cement.—Melted glue, 10 parts; 
linseed oil, 5 parts; boil into a varnish 
with litharge. JTardens in 2 days. 

Cement Pipe-—The proper proportion 
for cement pipe is 1 of water cement to 
3 of sand. Gravel from the size of a 
pigeon’s egg down is better than fine sand, 
and it must be perfectly clean and free 
from mold or vegetable matter. The ce- 
ment and sand must be thoroughly mixed 
before the water is added, and it must 
be used immediately after mixing. The 
most common cause of failure is a poor 
quality of cement. ; 

Chinese Cement (Schio-ltao).—1.—To 
3 parts of fresh beaten blood are added 
4 parts of slaked lime and a little alum; 
a thin, pasty mass is produced, which 
can be used immediately. Objects which 
are to be made specially waterproof are 
painted by the Chinese twice, or at the 
most three times. 

2.—Pasteboard treated therewith re- 
ceives the appearance and strength of 
wood. Most of the wooden public build- 
ings of China are painted with schio-liao, 
which gives them an unpleasant reddish 
appearance, but adds to their durability. 
This cement was tried in the Austrian 
Department of Agriculture, and by the 
Vienna Association of Industry, and in 
both cases the statements of Dr. Scherzer 
were found to be strictly accurate. 

3.—Chinese glue is made by covering 
shellac with strong liquid ammonia and 
shaking frequently until dissolved. The 
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solution takes some time to form, and 
is facilitated by standing, placing the bot- 
tle, well stoppered, in a moderately warm 
situation, and briskly agitating it at in- 
tervals. Bleached shellac gives a lighter 
colored cement, but it is not considered 
asstrong. This cement is not particularly 
recommended. 

4.—Finest pale orange shellac, broken 
small, 4 oz.; rectified spirit (the strong- 
est 58 o. p.), 3 oz.; digest together in a 
corked bottle in a warm place until dis- 
solved; it should have the consistency 
of molasses. 

Chincse Blood Cement.—This cement is 
in general use in China for making 
wooden and pasteboard vessels, willow- 
ware, etc., waterproof. Slaked lime, 50 
parts; beaten bullock’s blood, 371% parts ; 
alum, 1 part. Mix together. 

Clock Faces, Cement for White Hn- 
ameled.—Dammar, 50 parts; gum copal, 
50 parts; Venice turpentine, 55 parts; 
zinc white, 30 parts; ultramarine, 1 to 
2 parts. Apply the cement hot, and pol- 
ish when entirely cold. 

Cloth, Cement for.—1.—Use thin sheet 
gutta percha, which can be purchased of 
the manufacturers, especially for tail- 
ors’ use. Place a piece of the tissue 
between the layers of cloth to be ce- 
mented, and press with a hot iron. 
This causes the cloth to firmly adhere 
on account of the melting of the gutta 
percha. 

2.—Gutta percha, 16; caoutchouc, 4; 
pitch, 2; shellac, 1; linseed oil, 2. 

Collodion Cement.—Powdered nitrate 
of potash, 1 dr.; concentrated sulphuric 
acid, 1144 dr.; carded cotton, 5 dr. The 
nitrate of potash and the acid should be 
mixed in a porcelain capsule, gradually 
add the cotton, and stir for 5 minutes. 
Wash it thoroughly in clear water, pull 
it apart, and dry—not near the fire, as 
it is a species of guncotton. Dissolve 
in rectified sulphuric ether and a lit- 
tle alcohol. It will form a transparent, 
colorless and strong adhesive cement. 

Colored Cements.—According to the 
Scifen Zeitung, a water-glass solution of 
25° B., thickened with the following ma- 
terials, produces cements of the colors 
named, as follows: Finely sifted anti- 
mony sulphide, black; cast-iron, in finest 
powder, green-black ; zinc dust, gray ; cop- 
per carbonate, light green; chrome oxide, 
dark green; cobalt blue, blue; red lead, 
orange; cinnabar, bright red; carmine, 
Violet red. 

Corks, etc., Cement for.—a1.—Zinc 
white, rubbed up with copal varnish to 
fill up the indentures; when dry, to be 
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covered with the same mass, somewhat 
thinner ; and lastly, with the copal var- 
nish alone. [lain shellac varnish will 
often answer the purpose. 

2.—Corks boiled in paraffine resist the 
action of the atmosphere, also worms and 
insects. 

Crocus Cement.—Crocus, mixed with a 
little linseed oil, makes a hard and use- 
ful cement. 

Crucible.—1.—A mixture of powdered 
elgy and brick dust, made up with water, 
or a solution of borax. Used to join cru- 
cibles which are exposed to a strong heat. 
When mixed up with borax solution the 
lute becomes a compact vitreous mass in 
the fire. 

2.—Form a paste with water of 2 parts 
borax, 2 parts slaked lime, and 1 part 
litharge. Can also be used for porcelain. 

Cue Tips, Cement for.——Russian isin- 
glass, 1 oz.; distilled water, 2 fl.oz.; 
glycerine, 2 fi.dr.; glacial acetic acid, 1 
fl.oz. Mix. 

Cutler’s Cement.—1.—For fastening 
blades of dinner knives in ivory handles. 
Consists of rosin, 4 parts; beeswax, 1 
part; plaster of paris or brick dust, 1 
part. Fill the hole in the handle with 
the cement, heat the tang of the blade, 
crowd in, and remove superfluous cement. 

2.—Rosin, 16 oz.; hot whiting, 16 oz.; 
wax, 1 oz. 

3.—Ditch, 5 parts; wood ashes, 1 part; 
hard tallow, 1 part; melted together. 

4.—Black rosin, 4 Ib., melted with 1 Ib. 
beeswax, and 1 Ib. red-hot whiting added. 

Davy’s Cement.—Davy’s universal ce- 
ment is made by melting 4 parts common 
pitch with 4 parts gutta percha in an 
iron vessel, and mixing well. It must be 
kept fluid, under water, or in a dry, hard 
state. 

Diamantkitt.—A German cement, ac- 
cording to Hager. Graphite, 50 parts; 
litharge, 15 parts; milk of lime, 10 parts; 
slaked lime, 5 parts; intimately mixed 
with enough linseed oil to make a firm 
mass. 

Diamond Cemcnt.—The following for- 
mula will be found useful in repairing 
china, glass, wood, leather, etc.: Isin- 
glass, 240 gr.; mastic, 120 gr.; gum am- 
moniac or galbanum, 60 gr.; alcohol, 4 
fl.oz.; water, 4 fl.oz. Soak the isinglass 
in the water for 24 hours; evaporate on 
a water bath to 2 fl.oz.; then add 2 fl.oz. 
of alcohol; strain; add the mastic, dis- 
solved in the remaining alcohol, and add 
the ammoniac by trituration, avoiding 
loss of alcohol as much as possible. 

Egg Cements.—1.—These are useful 
household cements. Use white of an egg, 
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beaten up with an equal quantity of 
water; add enough slaked lime to make 
a paste; apply immediately. 

2.—Plaster of paris, with the addition 
of 1% its weight of lime, and q. 8. 0 
white of egg. Reduce the lime, which 
should be freshly slaked, to a fine powder. 
Mix quickly, apply immediately, and al- 
low it to remain undisturbed for at least 
3 days. 

Evans’ Cement.—Cadmium, 26 parts; 
mercury, 74 parts; dissolve this amgl- 
gam in an excess of mercury, knead thor- 
oughly, and heat if necessary, so that the 
cement is plastic as wax. 

Flewible Cement.—Flexible cement is 
composed of white pitch and gutta percha, 
equal parts, mixed over a water bath. 
Many of the other gutta percha and rub- 
ber cements answer for flexible cements. 

French Cement.—Gum water, thick- 
ened with starch; a little lemon juice is 
sometimes added. 

Gas Bags, Cement for.—Add 1 part of 
glycerine to very thick boiled glue. Fill 
the bag with air and apply while warm; 
if too sticky, strew it with a little pow- 
dered soapstone. For large rents use 
leather well covered with glue. 

Gas Fitters’ Cement.—Melt together 
414 parts rosin (by weight), 1 part bees- 
wax; then stir in 3 parts Venetian red, 
and pour into molds made of oiled paper 
or iron. 

Gas Retorts, Cement for.—For cement- 
ing earthenware gas retorts, which have 
to withstand very high temperatures, the 
following cement can be used: Pow- 
dered glass, 5 parts; chamotte meal, 5 
parts; powdered borax, 1 part. Cha- 
motte meal is obtained by pulverizing 
broken pieces of gas retorts. This cement 
is a hard glass, which only melts at the 
highest temperatures, then closes the 
leaks in the retort. To render airtight 
the iron cover which closes the retort, a 
cement is used consisting of schwerspath 
powder, to which as much soluble glass 
has been mixed as to obtain a paste of 
sufficient strength. 

Gases, To Resisit.—1.—Clay is dried, 
powdered, sifted, placed in an iron mor- 
tar, and incorporated with drying oil, 
added gradually, the whole being well 
beaten up till the mass assumes the con- 
sistency of a fine paste. It should be 
preserved under a coating of oil, to pre- 
vent it drying up. It resists the action 
of corrosive gases, but inconveniently soft- 
ens by exposure to heat. 

2.—Plaster of paris, mixed with water. 
aS or weak glue. Stands a dull-red 

eat. 
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Glase Cement.—1.—Take pulverized 
glass, 10 parts; powdered fluorspar, 20 
arts; soluble silicate of soda, 60 parts. 

oth glass and fluorspar must be in the 
finest possible condition, which is best 
done by shaking each in fine powder, with 
water, allowing the coarser particles to 
deposit, and then to pour off the remain- 
der, which holds the finest particles in 
suspension. The mixture must be made 
very rapidly, by quick stirring, and when 
thoroughly mixed must be at once applied. 
This is said to yield an excellent cement. 

2.—Red lead and boracic acid, equal 
parts; add white sand, 2-3 part; mix; 
reduce to very fine powder, make into a 
paste with dilute sodium silicate. Apply 
as an ordinary cement, and heat high 
enough to fuse the water glass. 

Gram-Rutzon’s Cement.—Hard Canada 
balsam, 50 grams; shellac, 50 grams; ab- 
solute alcohol, 50 grams; anhydrous ether, 
100 grams. The ingredients are mixed, 
and, when the gums are dissolved, filter, 
if necessary, and evaporate, away from 
the flame, over a water bath, until of 
syrupy thickness. 

Grouville’s Oil Cement.—White lead, 
14% parts; red lead, 1% part; dry clay, 
1 part. Mix with boiled linseed oil. 

Gutta Percha Cement.—1.—Valuable 
for many purposes, especially where the 
article is not required to be _ fireproof. 
(See caution under Rubber Cemenis.) 
This highly recommended cement is made 
by melting together in an iron pan 2 
parts common pitch and 1 part gutta per- 
cha, stirring them well together until 
thoroughly incorporated, and then pour- 
ing the liquid into cold water. When 
cold it is black, solid and elastic; but it 
softens with heat, and at 100° F. is a 
thin fluid. It may be used as a soft 
paste, or in the liquid state, and answers 
an excellent purpose in cementing metal, 
glass, porcelain, ivory, etc. It may be 
used instead of putty for glazing win- 
dows. 

2.—Fuse together equal parts of gutta 
percha and pitch. Use hot. 

3.—Fuse together equal parts of pitch 
and gutta percha, and to this add about 2 
parts of linseed oil containing 5 parts of 
litharge. Continue the heat until the in- 
gredients are uniformly commingled. Ap- 
ply warm. 

Gutta Percha, Cement for.—1.—Stock- 
holm tar, 1 part; rosin, 1 part; gutta 
percha, 3 parts. 

2.—Rosin, 2 parts; Stockholm tar, 2 
parts; gutta percha, 4 parts. ; 

Hagar’s Cement. raphite (elutri- 
ated), 500 parts; whiting, 150 parts: 
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litharge, 150 parts. Mix with linseed-oil 
varnish to form a stiff putty. 

Hensler’s Cement.—Litharge, 6 parts; 
quicklime, 4 parts; white bole, 2 parts. 
Grind with boiled linseed oil. Though 
tenacious, it is not recommended, on ac- 
count of time required to set. 

Hoenle’s Cement.—This is composed of 
shellac and Venice turpentine. Shellac, 
2 parts; turpentine, 1 part. Melt, and 
mold into sticks. 

Hoofs of Horses, Cement for.—Use 
gutta percha, 2 parts; gum ammoniac, 1 
part. Heat the gutta percha and grad- 
ually add the gum ammoniac, which must 
be very finely powdered. Heat for use. 

Household Cement.—Alum and plaster 
of paris, well mixed in water, and used 
in the liquid state, form a hard composi- 
tion and also a useful cement. 

Incandescent Lamp Filaments, Cement 
for.—Take 100 gr. of carburet of iron 
(Dixon’s stove polish), grind dry to a 
fine powder, add 10 gr. of lump sugar, 
mix well in a mortar; then add 40 gr. 
gold bronze, mix again; then add sufii- 
cient water to make a thick paste, and 
apply it to the junction between the car- 
bon and the platinum wire; allow it to 
stand for 20 minutes or so, then burn 
the joint to a cherry-red heat by a fine 
gas flame. 

Insulating Cement.—Shellac, 5 parts; 
rosin, 2 parts; Venice turpentine, 1 part ; 
yellow ocher, 3 parts. 

Insulating T'apes, Cement for—1— 
Pure gum rubber, dissolved in turpentine, 
sh a the addition of 5% of raw linseed 
oil. 

2.—Yellow pitch, 8 parts; beeswax, 2 
parts; tallow, 1 part. 

Insulators, Cement for.—Sulphur, lead, 
plaster of paris, with a little glue to pre- 
vent it setting quickly. 

Iron and Blood Cement —Pulverized 
lime, 100 parts, triturated with bullock’s 
blood, 290 parts cement, and from 5 to 
10 parts iron filings. 

Jannin’s Cement.—This is known as 
Jannin’s cement, from the name of the 
patentee (patent now expired). The ce- 
ment is simply a mixture, in suitable pro- 
portions, of yellow oxide of lead (the 
quality known as massicot being prefer- 
able) with glycerine. Several other me- 
tallie oxides and matters may be mixed 
with the cement, so as to suit the quality 
or the color of the cement to the nature 
of the work to be produced, but the two 
essential compounds are yellow oxide of 
lead and glycerine. The proportions of 
oxide of lead and glycerine vary accord- 
ing to the consistency of the cement it is 
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desired to produce. The proportion of 
glycerine will, of course, be larger for 
a very soft cement than for a stiff ce- 
ment; it is not necessary, therefore, to 
specify the exact proportion of each of 
the two essential compounds. This ce- 
ment is specially adapted for molding 
those objects which require an extreme 
delicacy in the lines of the cast, such as 
engraved blocks and plates, forms of 
printing type, phbotoglyptic plates, etc. 
Under the influence of gentle heat it sets 
in a few minutes, and then resists per- 
fectly both pressure and heat. When set, 
it is also a very good substitute for natu- 
ral lithographic stones, and it can replace 
them for many practical purposes. It 
can also be used for artistic reproduc- 
tions, such as fac-similes of terra cotta, 
whose color and sonorous quality it pos- 
sesses. Though setting to great hard- 
ness in a few minutes, it does not shrink, 

Lime Cements.—Lime cements are very 
valuable in mending many articles, and 
when combined with casein, sodium sili- 
cate, or egg, produce one of the simplest 
and most durable cements for household 
use. 

Lime and Glue Cement.—Into hot glue 
stir air-slaked lime. This gives a good 
centent, and very cheap. 

Litharge Cement.—Litharge, 1  02.; 
plaster of paris, 1 oz.; finely powdered 
rosin, 1-3 oz.; mix thoroughly, and make 
into a paste with boiled linseed oil to 
which driers have been added. Beat it 
well, and let it stand 4 or 5 hours before 
using. Soda silicate and chalk make a 
good cement. 

Marteauw & Robert's Cement.—Pyro- 
lusite, finely powdered, 100 parts; graph- 
ite, 12 parts; white lead, 5 parts; réd 
lead, 5 parts; clay, 8 parts. After sift- 
ing and mixing, 1 part of boiled linseed 
oil to each 7 parts of the mixture is 
added. Make into a paste, heat, and 
pound; repeat the operation several times. 

Mastic Cement.—1.—Mastic cement is 
used for molding ornaments, etc. Reduce 
all materials to fine powder. Quartz 
sand, 60 parts; limestone, 20 parts; lith- 
arge, 10 parts; linseed oil, 7 parts. 

2.—Powdered slaked lime, 30 parts; 
sand, 1714 parts; litharge, 144 parts. 
Knead to a stiff mass with 3% to 5 parts 
of old linseed oil, or linseed-oil varnish 
may be used. Work thoroughly in a mor- 
tar, with a pestle. 

Mending Tissues.—1.—Caoutchouc, 5 
parts; chloroform, 3 parts; dissolve, and 
add gum mastic (powder), 1 part. 

2.—Gutta percha, 16 parts; India rub- 
ber, 4 parts; pitch, 2 parts; shellac, 1 
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part; linseed oil, 2 parts. Reduce solids 
to small pieces. Melt together with the 
oi]. Mix well. 

3.—Bisulphate of carbon, 8 oz.; gutta 
percha, % oz.; rosin, 40 grams. Mix. 

Metallic Cement.—From 20 to 30 parts 
of finely divided ccpper, obtained by the 
reduction of oxide of copper with hydro- 
gen, or by precipitations from solutions 
of its sulphate with zinc, are made into 
a paste with oil of vitriol, and 70 parts 
of mercury added, the whole being well 
triturated. When the amalgamation is 
complete the acid is removed by wash- 
ing with boiled water, and the compound 
allowed to cool. In 10 or 12 hours it 
becomes sufficiently hard to receive a bril- 
liant polish, and to scratch the surface 
of tin or gold. By heat it assumes the 
consistency of wax, and as it does not 
contract by cooling, it is recommended by 
a noted chemist for dentists’ use for stop- 
ping teeth. This is a splendid cement 
for attaching to the surface of wood, 
glass, metal and porcelain. 

Mica, Cement for.—A colorless cement 
for joining sheets of mica is prepared as 
follows: Clear gelatine is softened by 
soaking it in a little cold water, and the 
excess of water is pressed out by gently 
squeezing it in a cloth. It is then hedted 
over a water bath until it begins to melt, 
and just enough hot proof spirit (not in 
excess) stirred in to make it fluid. To 
each pint of this solution is gradually 
added, while stirring, 44 oz. of gum am- 
moniac and 1 1-3 oz. of rectified spirit. 
It must be warmed to liquefy it for use, 
and kept in stoppered bottles when not 
required. This cement, when properly 
prepared, resists cold water. 

Mohr’s.—Equal parts of pulverized 
brick and litharge are made into a paste 
with linseed oil. After application a lit- 
tle fine sand is dusted over the lute, and 
it is dried in the oven. 

Muirhead’s Cement.—Portland cement, 
8 Ib.; sharp sand, 3 lb.; blacksmith’s 
ashes, 4 Ib.; rosin, 4 lb. Melt the rosin 
and stir the other ingredients in. 

Oil and Sulphur—One part of sulphur 
to 12 of oil gives a substance like molasses ; 
4 parts of sulphur to 12 of oil a stiff sub- 
stance like rubber. To be successful in 
making this compound take an iron ladle, 
such as is used for the melting of lead, 
and fill it not more than one-third full, 
and place it over a clear fire. Owing to a 
quantity of water being held in the oil 
by the vegetable matter, it will begin to 
seethe, and if not closely watched boil 
over into the fire. After a little time 
it will subside, the surface remaining 
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quite placid, with now and then little 
flickers of smoke flitting across the sur- 
face. Your sulphur must be either roll 
brimstone or the crude sublimed—.e., not 
washed or treated with acid. If the first, 
finely powder it, and mix by degrees in 
the oil, stirring all the time until incor- 
porated. 

Opticians’ Cement.—1.—Shellac, soft- 
ened with rectified spirit or wood naph- 
tha. For fine work. 

2.—Beeswax, 1 oz.; rosin, 15 oz. Melt, 
and add whiting (previously made red 
hot, and.still warm), 4 oz. 

3.—Rosin, 1 lb.; melt, and add plaster 
of paris, dry, 4 oz. The above are used 
to fix glasses, stones, etc., while polishing 
and cutting them. The last is a very 
strong cement for rough purposes. 

4.—Rosin, 10 parts; shellac, 2 parts; 
rouge, 1 par.. Melt, mix, and add enough 
turpentine to make it tough, so as not to 
splinter under pressure from the thumb- 
nail, at the working temperature of the 
room. 
Papier Méché, Architectural Cement. 
—1.—Stroug rice-water size and paper 
pulped in boiling water, are mixed _to- 
gether; enough whiting is then added to 

ake it of a proper consistency. The pa- 
per must be perfectly pulped. 

2.—Make the cement the same, only 
substitute plaster of paris for whiting. 

Parabolic.—Syn. Universal Cement.— 
Curdle skim milk, press out the whey, and 
dry the curd by a gentle heat, but as 
quickly as possible. When it has become 
quite dry, grind it to powder in a coffee 
or pepper mill, and mix it with 1-10 of 
its weight of finely powdered quicklime, 
and a piece of camphor the size of a pea, 
also reduced to powder, to every ounce of 
the mixture. Keep it in wide-mouthed 
l-oz. vials, well corked. For use, make 
it into a paste with a little water, and 
apply it immediately. 

Pasteboard, To Cement.—Good pitch 
and gutta percha (about equal Snete): are 
fused together, and to 9 parts of this 
are added 3 parts of boiled oil and 1-5 part 
of litharge; continue the heat, with stir- 
ring, until thorough union of the ingredi- 
ents is effected. This is applied hot, or 
cooled somewhat, and thinned with a 
small quantity of benzole or turpentine 


oil. 

Pestles, Cement for Mending.—1— 
Plaster of paris is ordinarily used for 
fastening loose handles. It is made into 
@ moderately thick paste with water, run 
into the hole in the head of the pestle, 
the handle inserted, and held in place 
till the cement hardens. Some add sand 
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one paste, and claim to get better re- 
sults. 

2.—Boil together 1 part of caustic soda, 
3 parts of rosin, and 5 parts of water, 
till homogeneous, and add 4 parts of plas- 
ter of paris. The paste sets in half an 
hour, and is but little affected by water. 

3.—Equal quantities of gutta percha 
and shellac are melted together and well 
stirred. This is best done in an iron 
capsule placed on a sand bath and heated 
over a gas furnace or on the top of a 
stove. It is a combination possessing 
both hardness and toughness, qualities 
that make it particularly desirable in 
mending mortars and pestles. In using, 
the articles to be cemented should be 
warmed to about the melting point of 
the mixture, and retained in proper po- 
sition until cool, when they are ready 
for use. 

Patent Fuel Cement.—This cement, 
used for the agglomeration of coal dust, 
and the manufacture of patent fuel, con- 
sists of coal tar, gluten and starch. The 
qualities of these substances vary ac- 
cording to the quality and property of 
coal dust. About 2% of this mixture 
(say containing 244 parts tar, 1 part 
gluten, 4% part starch) would be suitable 
for coal dust of an average quality of 
bituminous coal. 

Pew’s Cement.—Prep. Powdered quick- 
lime, 1 part; powdered baked clay, 2 
parts; mix, then add 1 part of freshly 
baked and powdered gypsum to 2 parts 
of powdered baked clay, and after mix- 
ing well add them to the former powder 
and thoroughly incorporate the two. Used 
to cover buildings. It is mixed with 
water, and applied like mortar. It ac- 
ae great hardness, and is very dur- 
able. 

Plaster Cement.—1.—Plaster of parts, 
baked and ground, acquires great hard- 
ness and solidity when left for 24 hours 
in contact with a solution of alum, and 
when, after drying in the air, it is sub- 
mitted to a second baking. 

2.—A mixture of silicate of potash, 100 
parts; carbonate of potash, 27 parts; and 
water, 500 parts, may also be used. 

4.—Plaster of »aris busts, etc., are best 
mended with shellac varnish or soluble 
glass. 

Priems, Bisulphide of Carbon, Oement 
for.—For bisulphide of carbon prisms, 
Mr. Lewis M. Rutherford, who has had 
much experience in this subject, employs 
a cement of glue and molasses. The sur- 
faces must be perfectly clean; they are 
then warmed, and dusted with a fine 
camel’s-hair brush, and placed in contact. 
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A hot and fluid mixture of glue and mo- 
lasses is then applied around the edges, 
and penetrates by capillary attraction. 
It must be left a day or two to harden 
before preparing the next side. The 
ground stopper was also rendered tight 
by a little molasses. 

Quicklime Cement.—Dilute white of 
egg with its bulk of water, and beat up 
thoroughly. Mix to the consistency of 
thin paste with powdered quicklime. Must 
be used immediately. 

Resinous Cements are excellent in all 
cases where heat is not applied, and they 
are very inexpensive. 

Scheibler’s Cement—Melt 1 part of 
wax and 3 parts of shellac, and work 
into the mixture, while still warm, 2 
parts of gutta percha, cut fine. 

Schéttler’s Cement.—Plaster of paris, 
freshly ground, 12 parts by weight; cin- 
ders, sifted, 8 parts; brick dust, 6 parts. 
Mix with water. 

Serbat’s Linseed-Oil Mastic.—Lead sul- 
phate, 6 parts; mix with 1 part linseed ; 
add gradually; add 6 parts powdered 
pyrolusite. 

Shellac Cement.—For fastening leather, 
wood, stone, etc., to metal or other sub- 
stances: (a) Orange shellac, 4 0z.; (b) 
concentrated ammonia, 8 fl.oz.; distilled 
water, 6 fl.oz. Weigh out (a), place in 
a quart fruit jar, and add (b). Seal up 
the cover so as to prevent evaporation, 
und set aside. In about 6 days the shel- 
lac will be perfectly dissolved, especially 
if the mixture be shaken occasionally. In 
order to use this cement it should be 
poured into a shallow dish and evaporated 
until quite thick and gummy. If you 
get it too thick it is easily thinned with 
a little hot water. The only objection 
to this cement. is the color, which assumes 
a deep maroon tone when mixed with 
ammonia. It is very tenacious, and is 
useful for many purposes. 

Siemen’s Cement.—Black iron rust, or 
iron filings, 12 lb.; sulphur, 100 Ib. 

Signs, Filling, Cement for.—Melt to- 
gether, in a clean iron pot, 2 parts each 
of best asphaltum and gutta percha; stir 
well together, and then add 1 part of 
gum shellac in fine powder. It may be 
used hot and mixed with smalt, vermil- 
ion, or other pigment, if desired. 

Slag Cement.—1.—Granulated slag is 
ground and mixed with lime and the mix- 
ture calcined and reground. 

2.—Blast-furnace slag is mixed in the 
following proportions with lime and clay: 
Slag, 10 parts; lime, 25 parts; clay, 10 
parts. Calcine. 

Soft OCement.—Melt yellow beeswax 
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with its weight of turpentine, and color 
with finely powdered Venetian red. When 
cold it has the hardness of soap, but is 
eerily softened, and molded with the fin- 
gere, and for eticking things together tem- 


porarily it is invaluable. 


Soluble Glass Coements.— When finely 
into a. solu- 
ton of soluble glass of 30° B. until the 
mixture is fine and plastic, a cement is 


pulverized chalk is stirred 


obtained which will harden in between 
6 and 8 hours, possessing an extraordi- 
nary durability, and alike applicable for 
domestic and industrial purposes. If any 
of the following substances be employed 
besides chalk, differently colored cements 
of the same general character are ob- 
tained: 

1.—Finely pulverized or levigated stib- 
nite (gray antimony or black sulphide of 
antimony) will produce a dark cement, 
which, after long burnishing with an 
agate, will present a metallic appearance. 

2.—Pulverized cast-iron, a gray cement. 

3.—Zinc dust, so-called zinc gray, an 
exceedingly hard gray cement, which, 
after burnishing, will exhibit the white 
and brilliant appearance of metallic zinc. 
This cement may be employed with ad- 
vantage in mending ornaments and ves- 
sels of zinc, sticking alike well to metals, 
stone and wood. 

4.—Carbonate of copper, a bright green 
cement. 

5.—Sesquioxide of chromium, a dark 
green cement. 

6.—Thenard’s blue (cobalt blue), a blue 
cement. 

7.—Minium, an orange-colored cement. 

8.— Vermilion, a splendid red cement. 

9.—Carbon red, a violet cement. 

Spirit Cement (White).—For metal, 
glass plates, wood, etc. (a) Bleached 
shellac, 1 Ib.; (b) 95% alcohol, 1 at. 
Dissolve (a), which should be fresh, and 
finely pulverized, in (b). Solution may 
be made cold, the operation being hast- 
ened by agitation. When dissolved, ex- 
pose in an open porcelain or earthenware 
dish, in a dry atmosphere, until evapo- 
rated to a thick, gummy paste; or, if time 
be an important feature, heat some sand 
in an iron dish, extinguish the fire, then 
place the shellac mixture on the hot sand 
to evaporate. Do not have the sand too 
hot, as it might crack the dish. For a 
rapid setting cement, evaporate down un- 
til quite thick—+.e., liquid, but not dry— 
then add a very little of the following 
mixture: Wood alcohol, 4 fl.oz.; solvent 
naphtha (benzole), 2 fl.oz. Caution : 
Keep away from the fire. 

Statuary.—This is simply a solution of 
















(Glue) 
eee 
potassium silicate. It forms a yer : 
uable cement for mending statuary. "at 
suffices to brush the surfaces with the 
oan and to press them firmly io. 
gether. : 

Stephenson’s Ovi Cement.—1.—L ith. 
arge, 10 parts; air-slaked lime, 5 parts 
fine sand, 5 parts; mix to a paste wit' 
hot linseed oil. Use immediately, 

2.—Litharge, 20 parts; slaked lime, 1¢ 
pan i sand, 10 parts; linseed-oi] varnish, 
3 parts. 

Vegetable Cement.—1.—Mix gum ara- 
bic with calcium nitrate, 1 part of the 
gum arabic to 10 parts of the calcium, 
and use 10 parts of water. 

2.—Calcium nitrate, 2 parts; gum ara- 
bic, pulverized, 20 parts; water, 25 parts. 

Water Cements.—1.—Slaked lime, 100 
parts; brick dust, 190 parts; sand, 160 
parts; blacksmith’s dross, 50 parts; pow- 
dered lime, 50 parts; mix with water. 

2.—Iron filings, 600 parts; ignited 
sand, 100 parts; powdered slaked lime, 

parts; mix with water. 

White Cement.—Mix in a_ well-stop- 
pered bottle 10 drams of chloroform with 
12% drams of unvulcanized caoutchouc, 
in small pieces. The solution is easily 
effected, and when finished add 214 drams 
of mastic, and let the whole macerate 
from 8 to 10 days, shaking the mixture 
from time to time, but without heat. A 
perfectly white and very adhesive cement 
is thus produced. This compound is made 
on the same principle as the cement great- 
ly in vogue among florists for making 
permanent bouquets. . 

White Cement, Zeigler’s.—Composition 
unknown. Is very much used on the 
Continent for microscopical use. 

Zeiodite—Is a cement composed of 10 
parts sulphur and 12 parts glue or pumice. 

Zine Ornaments, Cement for.—Water 
glass, having fine whiting and impure 
zine (zinc gray) stirred in, forms an ex- 
cellent cement, and receives a high polish. 

Zinc White Cement.—German formula : 
1, mastic; 2, dammar; 3, sandarac; 4, 
Venetian turpentine; 5, turpentine; 6, 
benzol; 7, zinc white. 1, 2 and 8, pow- 
dered, are mixed in a well-corked bottle 
with 4, 5 and 6; shake well occasion- 
ally; after several days filter, and tritu- 
rate in a mortar with zinc white in gq. s. 
Dilute, if necessary, with benzol. 


GLUE 


Glue is a cement used for joining pieces 
of wood together, and has for its chief 
constituent a substance called gelatine, 
obtained from the cuttings of hides, skins, 
tendons and other refuse parte of ani- 
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mals, as well as from cuttings of leather 
and parchment, which, after being well 
soaked in milk of lime, to dissolve any 
blood, flesh or fat, are thoroughly washed 
in a stream of water to remove the lime. 
The materia] is then boiled in water un- 
til the required adhesive strength is ob- 
tained, when the liquid is run off into 
a cistern, and clarified with powdered 
alum, which precipitates in the form of 
sulphate any lime that may remain, as 
well as other impurities. Before cooling 
it is drawn off into molds, and is then 
in the form of size, which, when cut into 
slices, and dried in the air, hardens into 
glue. 


Hints About Glue. 

1.—Good glue should be a light brown 
color, semi-transparent, and free from 
waves or cloudy lines. Glue Joses much 
of its strength by frequent remelting ; 
therefore, glue which is newly made is 
preferable to that which has been re- 
boiled. The hotter the glue the more 
force it will exert in keeping the joined 
parts glued together. In all large and 
long joints it should be applied immedi- 
ately after boiling. Apply pressure until 
it is set or hardened. lue, being an ani- 
mal substance, must be kept sweet. To 
do this keep it cool after it is once dis- 
solved, and not in use. In all cases keep 
the glue kettle clean and sweet, by clean- 
ing it often. Good glue requires more 
water than poor. The best glue will re- 
quire from one-half to more than double 
the water that is required with poor glue, 
which is clear and red; the quality can 
be discovered by breaking a piece. If 
good, it will break hard and tough, and 
will be irregular on the broken edge. f 
poor, it will break comparatively easy, 
leaving a smooth, straight edge. In dis- 
solving glue, it is best to weigh the glue, 
and weigh or measure the water; other- 
wise, there is a liability of getting more 
glue than the water can properly dis- 
solve. It is a good plan, when once the 
quantity of water that any sample of 
glue will take up has been ascertained, 
to put the glue and water together at 
least 6 hours before heat is applied, and 
if it is not soft enough then, let it re- 
main longer in soak, for there is no dan- 
ger in letting good glue remain in pure 
water, even for hours. The advan- 
tage of frozen glue is that it can be made 
up at once, on account of its being so 
porous. Frozen glue of same grade is as 
strong as if dried. If glue is of first-rate 
quality, it can be used on most kinds 
of woodwork very thin, and will make the 
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joint as strong as the original. White 
glue is made white by bleaching. 

2.—The following, translated from Des 
Ingenteurs Taschenbuch, contains a great 
deal of valuable information, which will 
probably be acceptable to many of our 
readers. The absolute strength of a well- 
glued joint is: 

Pounds per square inch. 


Across the grain, With the 
end to end. grain. 
Beech ...ceeseee 2,133 1,095 
Hlm ..ccccseeee 1,486 1,124 
Oak ei scnoas eoee 1,785 568 
White wood..... 1,493 341 
Maple .......... 1,422 896 


It is customary to use from 1-6 to 1-10 
of the above values, to calculate the re- 
sistance which surfaces joined with glue 
can permanently sustain with safety. 

3.—Cracking, To Prevent.—a.—Glue 
frequently cracks because of the dryness 
of the air in rooms warmed by stoves. 
An Austrian contemporary recommends 
the addition of a little chloride of calcium 
to glue to prevent this disagreeable prop- 
erty of cracking. Chloride of calcium is 
such a deliquescent salt that it attracts 
enough moisture to prevent the glue from 
cracking. Glue thus prepared will ad- 
here to glass, metal, etc., and can be 
used for putting on labels without danger 
of their dropping off. 

b.—Add a very small quantity of glyc- 
erine to the glue. The quantity must be 
modified according to circumstances. 

4.— Hardening Glue.—Try a little fine- 
ly powdered brick dust, which will harden 
aun. in proportion to the quantity 
used. 


Liquid Glue. 


1.—Glue, cut in small pieces, 6 parts; 
water, 16 parts, poured over it and al- 
lowed to stand for a few hours; add sul- 
phate of zinc, 14% part; hydrochloric-acid 
gas, 1 part. Keep the mixture at a tem- 
perature of 175 to 190° F. for 10 or 12 
hours. This glue may be used for join- 
ing all articles, even porcelain, glass, 
nore OLE etc. It does not con- 
geal. 

2.—Best white glue, 4 parts; lead car- 
bonate, 1 part; rain water, 8 parts; alco- 
hol, 1 part. Dissolve the glue in the 
water on a water bath, stirring constant- 
ly; then mix in the lead carbonate, add 
the alcohol, and continue the heat for a 
few minutes; lastly, pour into bottles 
while it is still hot. 

3.—Take a wide-mouthed bottle, and 
dissolve in it 8 oz. best glue, in tp pt. 
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of water, by setting it in a vessel of 
water and heating until dissolved. Then 
add, slowly, 214 oz. of strong aquafortis 
(nitric acid), 86° B., stirring all the 
while. Effervescence takes place under 
generation of nitrous acid. When all the 
acid has been added the liquid is allowed 
to cool. Keep it well corked, and it will 
be ready for use at any moment. 


4.—Take 1 pt. of the common turpen- 
tine and mix in a quart bottle with 4 
fl.oz. of 98% alcohol. Agitate well, and 
let stand until the two fluids separate. 
Decant the turpentine (which will form 
the lower layer) from the alcohol, and 
mix it with 1 pt. of clear water. Agi- 
tate thoroughly, and let stand until these 
two fluids separate, then from the water 
decant the turpentine (which this time 
will form the upper layer), and, finally, 
mix with the turpentine about 1 oz. of 
powdered starch, and filter through paper. 


5.—The following recipe is said to keep 
indefinitely: Best glue, 10 oz.; formaline, 
40%, 1 to 3 oz.; acetic acid, 90%, 2 to 5 
oz. Or, hydrochloric or nitric acid (1.3), 
14 to 1% oz.; water, 100 oz. little 
siverrine increases the elasticity of the 
glue. 

6.—Crush 100 parts of brightest gela- 
tine as minutely as possible and pour 
water over it until it is entirely covered. 
Allow to swell for 24 hours, adding more 
water as the upper layer of glue dries 
out. Now rub up 10 parts of zinc oxide 
with water in a porcelain mortar to a 
liquid paste, and add 11 parts of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid; the zinc oxide 
will quickly dissolve. When gas ceases 
to be evolved, filter, and add the clear 
zinc solution to the glue, stirring the mix- 
ture thoroughly while pouring it in. Li- 
quefy the glue at a heat of about 140° F. 
(but not over an open fire), and add 1 
part of alum, previously dissolved in the 
minimum quantity of water. Now let the 
whole stand (at the same temperature) 
until all the impurities rise to the sur- 
face, when the transparent glue under- 
neath is carefully decanted and admixed 
with 2 parts of alcohol. 

7.—In a solution of borax in water 
soak a good quantity of glue until it has 
thoroughly imbibed the liquid. Pour off 
the surplus solution and then put on the 
water bath and melt the glue. Let cool 
down until the glue begins to set, then 
add, drop by drop, with agitation, enough 
acetic acid to check the tendency to solidi- 
fication. If, after becoming quite cold, 
there is still a tendency to solidification, 
add a few drops more of the acid. The 
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liquid should be of the consistency of or- 
dinary mucilage at all times. 

8.—Dilute 1 part of official phosphoric 
acid with 2 parts of water, and neutral- 
ize the solution with carbonate of am- 
monium. Add to the liquid an equal quan- 
tity of water, warm it on a water bath, 
and dissolve it in sufficient glue to form a 
thick, syrupy liquid. Keep in well-stop- 
pered bottles. 

9.—Glue or gelatine, 10 oz.; water, 40 
oz.; oxalic acid, 5% dr. Dissolve the 
acid in the water, and in the solution 
steep the glue for 24 hours; then heat on 
a water bath for 5 or 6 hours, dilute with 
water, neutralize with chalk, allow to 
stand until clear, and evaporate the clear 
solution to 20 oz. 

— White gelatine, 40 parts; acetic 
acid, 40 parts; alcohol, 10 parts; alum, 
2 parts. Heat the gelatine and acetic 
acid together on a water bath until solu- 
tion takes place, add the alcohol, and the 
alum last. 

11.—White glue, 2 oz.; acetic acid, 8 
oz.; nitric acid, 10 min. Mix the glue 
and acetic acid in a wide-mouthed, stop- 
pered bottle, set in a warm place, agitate 
frequently until dissolved, and then add 
the nitric acid. 

12.—A very good liquid glue is pro- 
duced by adding to ordinary glue its vol- 
ume of vinegar and the fourth of a part 
of alcohol. A little alum may also be 
added as a preservative. 

13.—Glue, grams; water, 150 
grams; sodium salicylate, 10 grams; oil 
of cloves, 90 drops. Prepare by boiling 
in a water bath until it becomes liquid. 
The object of the sodium salt is to pre- 
vent setting. 

14.—A German pharmaceutical chem- 
ist, named Ernest BE. Eduard Martens, 
of Neustadt-Holstein, has patented a prep- 
aration of liquid glass for joiners, uphol- 
sterers, etc., the object being to provide 
a strong adhesive glue that will not be 
injurious to health. Dissolve ordinary 
glue in water, with the addition of sodium 
salicylate, or of one of the compounds 
of the derivatives of the benzol group. 
Place in a suitable vessel 100 parts in 
weight of the very best glue made from 
leather parings, and allow it to soften in 
150 parts of water; add 10 parts in 
weight of sodium salicylate, and heat the 
mixture in a water bath until the solid 
part is thoroughly dissolved. To preserve 
the glue thus prepared, which remains 
liquid, add 1 gram of oil of cloves to each 
kgm. of glue. This solution, diluted with 
water, forms a cheap substitute for gum, 
and can be used for all household pur- 
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poses. The advantages claimed for it are 
that it does not require to be heated for 
use, and is entirely free from the objec- 
tionable smell of ordinary glue. 
15.—Glue, 1 0oz.; acetic acid, 11 o2z.; 
carbolic acid, 10 min.; water, sufficient. 
Macerate the glue in 6 fl.oz. of water for 
12 hours, heat the mixture on a water 
bath until the glue is dissolved, add the 
acids, and finally enough water to make 


pt. 

16.—Dissolve 3 parts of glue, in small 
pieces, in 12 to 15 parts of saccharate 
of lime. By heating the glue dissolves 
rapidly, and remains liquid, when cold, 
without loss of adhesive power. Any de- 
sirable consistency can be secured by 
varying the amount of saccharate of lime. 
Thick glue retains its muddy color, while 
a thin solution becomes clear on standing. 
The saccharate of lime is prepared by 
dissolving 1 part of sugar in 3 parts of 
water; add 4 part of the weight of the 
sugar of slaked lime, heat the whole to 
65 to 85° C., allow it to macerate for 
several days, and shake it frequently. The 
solution, which has the properties of mu- 
cilage, is then decanted from the sedi- 
ment. 

17.—Glue, 8 oz.; glacial acetic acid, 1 
oz.; water sufficient to make 16 oz. Soak 
the glue in enough water to cover it, un- 
til soft, then heat on a water bath until 
dissolved; add the acetic acid, and suffi- 
cient water to make up the measure of 
16 oz., and strain. 

18.—White glue, 12 av.oz.; alum, 50 
gr.; acetic acid, 1 fl.oz.; water, 13 fl.oz. ; 
alcohol, 3 fl.oz. Mix all but the alcohol, 
digest on a water bath until the glue is 
dissolved. When cool add the alcohol. 

19.—Isinglass, 1 oz.; mastic, OZ. ; 
alcohol, 1% oz.; water, 6 oz. Soak the 
isinglass in a portion of the water until 
soft, then add the balance of the water, 
and heat until dissolved; to this add the 
mastic, dissolved in the alcohol. 

20.—To make 1 gal. of the gum, about 
14% gal. of water, 3 Ib. of glue, 4 oz. of 
borax, and 2 oz. of carbonate of soda, or 
an equivalent of any other alkali, are 
taken. The glue and alkaline salts are 
dissolved in the water by heat, and the 
solution is kept at a temperature a few 
degrees below boiling point for 5 or 6 
hours. The continued application of heat 
renders the gum permanently liquid at 
the ordinary temperature. After allow- 
ing the sediment to settle, the clear li- 
quid is evaporated to the required con- 
sistency. 

21.—Soak gelatine in water, melt at 
a low heat, and add strong vinegar or 
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acetic acid until it remains liquid when 
cold. 

22.—Brand’s Liquid Glue.—Borax, 60 
kgm.; water, 100 1.; solution of potassa, 
90%, 4 kgm.; solution of glue, 12° B., 
1,450 kgm. Dissolve the borax in the 
water, add to the boiling solution of po- 
tassa, and to this add the hot solution 
of glue. 

23.—Quick-Setting Glue Cements.—For 
paper, cloth, leather, wood, earthenware, 
etce.: (a) Soak 1 Ib. of white fish glue 
4 hours in 30 fl.oz. of cold water; (b) 
mix 4 oz. of dry white lead with 2 fl.oz. 
of hot water; (c) 4 oz. 90% alcohol. 
Dissolve (a) by aid of a glue pot, then 


slowly add (b). Cook for about 10 min- 
utes, then let cool to about 100° F. Now, 
with constant stirring, add (c). This 


cement sets in about 1 minute, due to 
the alcohol used. It is non-elastic, and 
extremely hard. For leather and cloth, if 
wanted pliable, add 2 to 4 oz. of glycer- 
ine, according to the elasticity desired. 
The above cement, without glycerine, and 
with the addition of 4 oz. of red lead, 
will stand & bath in hot oil without frying 
out. 

24.—Russian Liquid Glue.—Soften 50 
Parts of best Russian glue in 50 parts of 
warm water; add, slowly, from 2% to 3 
parts of aquaforiis and 3 parts of pow- 
dered sulphate of lead. 

25.—Spaulding’s Glue-—Soak the glue 
in cold water, using only glass, earthen 
or porcelain dishes. Then by gentle heat 
dissolve the glue in the same water, and 
pour in a small quantity of nitric acid, 
sufficient to give the glue a sour taste, 
like vinegar, about 1 oz. to every pound 
of glue. 

26.—Syndeticon—Liquid Fish Gluc.— 
Fish glue, 100 parts; acetic acid, 125 
parts; gelatine, 20 parts; water, 125 
parts; shellac varnish, 20 parts. Dis- 
solve the fish glue in the acid, the gela- 
tine in the water, mix the solutions, and 
the gradually incorporate the varnish. 

27.—Very Strong Liquid Glue.—Glue, 
41% parts: water, 12 parts. Let them 
stand several hours. To soften the glue. 
add muriatic acid, % part; sulphate of 
zine, parts. Heat the mixture to 
185° FE. for 10 or 12 hours. This glue 
remains liquid after cooling. Used for 
sticking wood, crockery and glass. 


Special Glues. 


1.—Chromium Glue—a.—Glue, when 
combined with chromates, and exposed to 
light, loses its solubility in water, and 
can, therefore, be used as a cement for 
articles exposed to moisture. The fol- 
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lowing is a suitable formula: White glue, 
20 parts; water, 20 parts; potassium 


5 to 
bichromate, 1 to 2 parts; water, 10 parts. 
Make solutions of the glue and potassium 
bichromate in separate portions of water, 
as indicated above (the glue being dis- 
solved by heat); stir in the solution of 
bichromate; mix well, and then pour the 
mixture into tin boxes and allow it to 
congeal therein. For use, take a sufii- 
cient quantity of the glue, melt in a cup 
standing in boiling water; place a layer 
uniformly on the fractured surfaces, press 
them together, and expose the articles to 
the sun for a few hours. 

b.—Chrome glue is known to consist 
of a moderately strong gelatine solution 
(containing 5 to 10% of gelatine), to 
which about 1 part of acid chromate of 
potassium, in solution, is added to every 
5 parts of gelatine. This mixture pos- 
sesses the property of becoming insoluble 
by water through the action of sunlight 
under partial reduction of the chromic 
acid, a property which is advantageously 
utilized in photography. The author 
coated both fractures of a glass as uni- 
formly as possible with the freshly pre- 
pared solution, pressed them together, and 
fixed them in this position with a cord. 
The cylinder glass was exposed to the 
sunlight, and was found to be firmly 
united after a few hours. Even hot water 
did not dissolve the oxidized chrome glue, 
and the fracture was scarcely noticeable. 
Valuable articles of glass, which would be 
disfigured by a thick cement joint, can be 
very nicely repaired in this manner. In the 
production of waterproof textures chrome 
glue is likewise of use; at least, where 
a certain tightness is no drawback. The 
fabric, after having been put in a frame, 
only needs to be painted 1 to 3 times with 
the hot chrome glue, and then to be ex- 
posed to the sunlight or daylight. Used 
specially as a glass cement. 

2.—Compound Glue.—Take very fine 
flour, mix it with white of eggs, isinglass 
and a little yeast; mingle the materials, 
and beat them well together; spread them, 
the batter being made thin with gum 
water, on even tin plates, and dry them 
in a stove; then cut them out for use. 
To color them, tinge the paste with Brazil 
or vermilion for red: indigo or verditer, 
etc., for blue; saffron, turmeric or gam- 
boge, etc.. for yellow. 

3.—Elastic Glue—a.—Best glue, 7 
av.oz.; glycerine, 16 fl.oz.; water, enough. 
Pour on the glue more than enough water 
to cover, allow to macerate for several 
hours, then decant the greater portion of 
water; apply heat until the glue is dis- 
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solved, and add the glycerine. If th 
mixture is too thick, more water may he 
added. It may be colored by means of 
an aniline dye, dissolved in alcohol. The 
addition of a little calcium chloride also 
tends to prevent the glue from cracking 
May be used for camera bellows. 

b.—The following does not spoil: Dis- 
solve good common glue in water, on the 
water bath, and evaporate the water down 
to a mass of thick consistency; add a 
quantity of glycerine equal in weight with 
the glue, after which continue the heat- 
ing until all the water has been driven 
off; pour the mass out into molds or on 
a marble slab. This mixture answers for 
stamps, printer’s rolls, galvano-plastic 
copies, etc. 

4.—E ther Glue—Dissolve glue in-nitric 
ether. The ether will only dissolve a cer- 
tain amount of glue, therefore the solu- 
tion cannot be made very thick; it will 
be about the consistency of molasses, and 
is much more tenacious than glue made 
with hot water. It is improved by add- 
ing a few bits of India rubber, cut into 
pieces about the size of a buckshot. Let 
the solution stand a few days, stirring 
frequently. 

5.—Fireproof Glue.—Mix a handful of 
quicklime in 4 oz. of linseed oil, boil to 
a good thickness, then spread on tin plates 
in the shade, and it will become exceed- 
ingly hard, but may be easily dissolved 
over the fire, and used as ordinary glue. 

6.—Frozen Glue.—The glue, while gel- 
atinous, is sliced, placed on nets, and al- 
lowed to freeze by natural cold. Of 
course, the process can only be conducted 
in cold weather. The product is porous, 
and much more bulky than hard glue, but 
is a better article, as it dissolves more 
easily. It sells largely in New England, 
where it is preferred by buyers to the 
hard glue. 

7.—Isinglass Glue.—Dissolve isinglass 
in water, and strain it through coarse 
linen. Then add a little alcohol, and 
evaporate to such a consistency that when 
cold it will be dry and hard. This will 
be found to be more tenacious than com- 
mon glue, and therefore preferable in 
many cases. 

8.—Marine Glue.—a—Although now 
far from new, the extremely valuable ma- 
rine glue of Jeffrey does not seem to be 
as well known in this country as it de- 
serves. Prepared by dissolving 1 part of 
India rubber in crude benzine, and m'x- 
ing with 2 parts of shellac, by the aid of 
heat. The waterproof character of this 
cement, in connection with its slight elas- 
tic flexibility, the ease with which it 1s 
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applied when warm, and the promptness 
with which it sets, on cooling, make it a 
most useful substance in many applica- 
tions to house construction and furniture, 
as well as on board ship, where it was 
originally intended to be chiefly employed. 

b.—Caoutchoue, 1 oz.; genuine asphal- 
tum, 2 oz.; benzole or naphtha, q. s. The 
caoutchouc is first dissolved by digestion 
and occasional agitation, and the asphal- 
tum is gradually added. The solution 
should have about the consistency of mo- 
lasses. 

c—Take of coal naphtha, 1 pt.; pure 
(not vulcanized) rubber, 1 oz.; cut in 
shreds, and macerate for 10 or 12 days, 
and then rub smooth with a spatula on 
a slab; add, at heat enough to melt, 2 
parts of shellac, by weight, to 1 part of 
this solution. To use it, melt it at a 
temperature of about 248° F. 

d.—Elastic Marine Glue.—Dissolve un- 
vuleanized rubber in chloroform, benzole, 
or bisulphide of carbon. Ropes, or other 
material exposed to the action of air and 
water, are coated with this glue. Whiting 
or fine sand may be added. 

9.—Parchment Glue.—Parchment, 10 
parts, is cut into small pieces, and boiled 
in 128 parts of water until the liquid is 
reduced to 80 parts. The decoction is 
filtered through linen, and evaporated over 
a gentle fire until it presents the required 
consistency. 

10.—Powdered Glue, Soluble Cold.— 
Carbonate of potash, 1 part; alum, 114 
parts; ordinary glue or fish glue, 10 
parts; water, 4 parts. The whole is 
mixed and boiled, dried by ordinary meth- 
ods, and then pulverized. It is applicable 
to any use. 

11.—Rubber Glue—Take 1 Ib. of glue, 
cover it with cold water in a vessel in 
which it can be heated, let it stand over- 
night; then add 1 fl.oz. of glycerine, and 
apply heat; bring to the boiling point, 
and continue the boiling for about 15 min- 
utes; take off the fire and add to it color- 
ing matter, if desired, and pour into 
molds, from which remove when it has 
become rigid. Keep in a cool place; when 
used, apply gentle heat to soften, being 
careful never to bring to a boil. 

2.—Stratena.—This well-known house- 
hold cement is said to be prepared as 
follows: White glue, 6 parts, dissolved 
in 8 parts of acetic acid; this solution is 
added to another composed of 1 part of 
French gelatine in 8 parts of water. After 
mixing add 1 part of shellac varnish. 

13.—Tungstic Glue —Tungstic glue has 
been suggested as a substitute for hard 
India rubber, as it can be used for all 
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the purposes to which the latter is ap- 
plicable. It is thus prepared: Mix a 
thick solution of glue with tungstate of 
soda and hydrochloric acid. A compound 
of tungstic acid and glue,is precipitated, 
which, at a temperature of 86 to 104° 
¥.., is sufficiently elastic to be drawn out 
into very thin sheets. — 

14.—Vencering Glue, Well Suited for 
Inlaying.—The best glue is readily known 
by its transparency, and being of a rather 
light brown, free from clouds and streaks. 
Dissolve this in water, and to every pint 
add 1% gill of the best vinegar and 14 oz. 
of isinglass. : 

15.—White Glue—A writer in the 
Moniteur Scientifique says that to add 
oxalic acid and white oxide of zinc, in 
the proportion of 1%, to glue, gives a 
whiter and clearer product than any of 
the measures now in use. The glue should 
first be reduced with water, and heated 
to a thick syrup, and the chemicals added 
while the mass is hot. 


LUTES* 
BY SAMUEL 8S. SADTLER 


The subject of plastic cements used to 
secure joints in vessels and connections 
(generally for temporary purposes) has 
been rather neglected in the chemical lit- 
erature. 

The success or failure of processes has 
very seldom depended upon the choice of 
satisfactory lutes, but great annoyance 
has been experienced in chemical works 
and manufacturing places where only un- 
suitable compounds have been found to 
seal apertures in nitric acid, chlorine, hy- 
drogen-sulphide and illuminating-gas ap- 
paratus, and frequently considerable dam- 
age to property and loss of life has re- 
sulted, 

The majority of these cements are use- 
ful for purposes of preventing the escape 
of inert gases, and others are suitable for 
more or less special purposes, where cor- 
rosive gases, etc., come in contact with 
them. Many of them had to be put down 
from memory, and therefore the product 
obtained in their use may be a little too 
stiff or too thin, but such deficiencies 
could be easily regulated. 

Lutes always consist of a menstruum 
and dissolved or suspended solids, and 
they must not be attacked by the gases 
and liquids coming in contact with them. 
In some cases the constituents of the lute 





*Read before the Franklin Institute, 
Snead from its Journal by Samuel 
adtler. 
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react to form a more strongly adhering 
mass. 

The conditions of application are, in 
brief : 

(a) Heating the composition to make 
it plastic until firmly fixed in place. 

he Heating tne surfaces, 

c) Applying the Jute with water or a 
volatile solvent, which is allowed to vol- 
utilize. 

(d) Moistening the surface with water, 
sae ete. (the menstruum of the lute it- 
self). 

(e) Applying the lute in workable con- 
dition, and the setting taking place by 
chemical reactions. 

(f) Setting by hydration. 

(g) Setting by oxidation. 

These principles will be found to cover 
nenrly all cases, 

Joints should not be ill-fitting, depend- 
ing upon the lute to de what the pipes 
or other parts of the apparatus should 
do. In most cases, one part of the fitting 
should overlap the other, so as to make a 
small amount of the Jute effective, and 
to keep the parts of the apparatus rigid, 
as a luted joint is not supposed to be a 
particularly strong one, but rather one 
quickly applied, effective while in place, 
and easily removed. 

Very moderate amounts of the lute 
should be used, as large amounts are like- 
ly to develop cracks, be rubbed off, ete. 

A classification may be given as fol- 


lows: 

(1) Plaster of paris. 

(2) Hydraulic cement. 

(3) Clay. 

(4) Lime. 

(5) Asphalt and pitch. 

(6) Rosin, 

(7) Rubber, 

(8) Linseed oil. 

(9) Cnrsein and albumen. 

(10) Silientes of soda and = oxychlo- 
ride cements. 

(11) Flour and starch. 

(12) Miscellaneous, including core com- 


pounds. 


I. PLASTER OF PARIS 


is, of course, often used alone, as a paste, 
which quickly solidifies, for gas and wood 
distillation retorts, ete.. and similar places 
where quickness of setting is requisite. It 
is more often, however, used with some 
fibrous material to give it greater 
strength. Asbestos is the most commonly 
used material of these. as it will stand 
a high temperature. When that is not 
ro importart, straw, plush trimmings, 
bair, ete, are used as binders, while 
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broken stone, glass and various mineral! 
substances are used as fillers; but they 
do not add anything to the strength. 
These lutes seem to be particularly suit- 
able for oil vapors and hydrovarbon gases: 

Formule: 1, plaster and water: 2, 
wet plaster and asvestos; 3. wet plaster 
and straw; 4, wet plaster and plush trim- 
mings; 5, wet plaster and hair; 6, wet 
plaster and broken stone, etc. 


II. HYDRAULIC CEMENT 


Cement is used either alone or with 
sand, asbestos, etc., and it is said that 
these lutes are suitable for nitric acid. 
When used with substances such as rosin 
or sulphur, it is probably employed be- 
cause it is in such a fine state of division, 
and used as ai filler, and not because of 
any powers of setting by hydration. 

Formule: 1, neat cement; 2, cement 
and asbestos; 3, cement and sand. 


Ill. CLAY 


This most frequently enters into the 
composition of lutes as a filler, but even 
then the very finely divided condition of 
certain grades renders it valuable, as it 
gives body to a liquid such as linseed oil, 
Which, unless stiffened, would be pervious 
fo a gas, the clay, in all cases, being neu- 
tral, Thus, for luting pipes carrying 
chlorine, a stiff paste of clay and = mo- 
lasses has been suggested by Theo, Kéller 
in Die Surr agate, but it cannot be recom- 
mended, as it soon gives way. 

Formule: 1, clay and linseed oil; 2. 


same, using fireclay; 38, clay and = mo- 
lasses. 1 is suitable for steam, etc.; 2, 


for chlorine, and 3 for oil vapors. 


IV. LIME 


is used in the old lute known as putty. 
which consists of caustic lime and linseed 
oil, Frequently the lime is replaced bs 
chalk and china clay, but the lime should 
be, in part, at least, caustic, so as to form 
a_certain amount of lime soap, Lime is 
also used in silicate and casein compo- 
sitions, which are very strong and useful. 

Formule : 1, lime and boiled oil to 
stiff mass; 2, clay, etc., boiled oil to stiff 
mass. 


VY. ASPHALT AND PITCH 


These substances are used in lutes 
somewhat interchangeably. As a_ rule. 
pitch makes the stronger lutes. Tar is 
sometimes used, but because of the light! 
oils and (frequently) water contained, it 
is not as good as either of the others. 

Asphalt, dissolved in benzol, is very 
useful for uniting glass for photographic. 
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microscopical and other uses; also for 
coating wood, concrete, etc., where the 
melted asphalt would he too thick to 
cover well. Benzol is the cheapest sol- 
vent that is satisfactory for this purpose, 
us the only one that is cheaper would be 
an petroleum naphtha, and it does not dis- 
solve all the constituents of the asphalt. 
For waterproofing wood, brick, concrete, 
ete, melted asphalt alone is mach used, 
but when a little paraffine is added it _im- 
proves its waterproofing qualities, and in 
particular cases boiled oil is also added 
to advantage. Formule: 

1.—Refined lake asphalt. 

2.—Asphalt, 4+ parts; paraffine, 1 part. 

3.—Asphalt, 10 parts; paraffine, 2 
parts; boiled oil, 1 part. 

Any of these may be thinned with hot 
benzol or toluol. Toluol is less volatile 
than benzol, and about as cheap, if not 
cheaper, the straw-colored grades being 
about 24 cents per gallon. 

Examples of so-called “stone cement” 
are: 

4.—Pitch, 8 parts: rosin, 6 parts; wax, 
1 part; plaster, 4% to 4% part. 

o—Pitch, 8 parts; rosin, 7 parts; sul- 
phur, 2 parts; stone powder, 1 part. 

These compositions are used to unite 
slate slabs and stoneware for domestic, 
engineering and chemical purposes. Va- 
rious rosin and pitch mixtures are used 
for these purposes, and the proportions 
of these two ingredients are determined 
by the consistency desired. Sulphur and 
stone powder are added to prevent the 
formation of cracks, sulphur acting chem- 
ically and stone powder mechanically. 
Where the lute would come in contact 
with acid, or vapors of the same, lime- 
stone should not be the powder used: oth- 
erwise, it is about the best. Wax is a 
useful ingredient to keep the composition 
from getting brittle with age. 

A class of lutes under this general 
grouping that are much used are so-called 
“marine glues.” They must be tough and 
elastic. When used for calking on a ves- 
sel, they must expand and contract with 
the temperature, and not crack or come 
loose. Formule: 

U.—Pitch, 3 parts; sLellac, 2 parts; 
pure crude rubber, 1 part. 

(.— Pitch, 1 parts shellac, 1 part; rub- 
ber substitute, 1 part. These are used by 
melting over a burner. 


VI. ROSIN, SHELLAC AND WAX 


A strong cement, used as a stone ce- 
ment, is: 


1.—Rosin, 8 parts; wax, 1 part; tur- 
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pentine, 1 part. It has little or no body, 
and is used in thin layers. 

For nitric and hydrochloric acid va- 
pors: 

2.—Rosin, 1 part ; sulphur, 1 part; fire- 
clay, 2 parts. Sulphur gives great hard- 
ness and permanency to rosin lutes, but 
this composition is somewhat brittle. 

Good waterproof lutes of this class are: 

3.—Rosin, 1 part; wax, 1 part; pow- 
dered stone, 2 parts. 

4.—Shellae, 0 parts; wax, 1 part; tur- 
pentine, 1 part: chalk, etc.. 8 to 10 parts. 

For a soft, airtight paste for ground- 
glass surfaces: 

5.—Wax, 1 part; vaseline, 1 part. 

6.—A strong cement, without body, for 
metals (other than copper, or alloys of 
sume), porcelain and glass, is made by 
letting 1 part of finely powdered shellac 
stand with 10 parts of ammonia water 
until solution is effected. 


VIL RUBBER 

tecause of its toughness, elasticity, and 
resistance to alterative influences, rubber 
is a very useful constituent in lutes, but 
its price makes its use very limited. 

1.—Leather cement. Asphalt, 1 part; 
rosin, 1 part; gutta percha, 4 parts; car- 
bon bisulphide, 20) parts. 

2.—To stand acid vapors. Rubber, 1 
part; linseed oil, 2 parts; fireclay, 3 
parts. 

3.—Plain rubber cement. Cut the crude 
rubber in small pieces and then add the 
solvent. Carbon bisulphide is the best; 
benzol, good, and mach cheaper; but gaso- 
Mine is probably most extensively used be- 
cause of dts cheapness. 

4.—To make corks and wood impervi- 
ous to steam and water, sonk them in a 
rubber solution as above; if it is desired 
to protect them from oil vapors, use glue 
composition. (See Section IX.) 


VIII. LINSEED OIL 


This is one of the most generally use- 
ful substances we have for luting pur- 
poses, if absorbed by a porous substance 
that is inert. Formula: 

1—China clay of general utility for 
aqueous vapors; linseed oil of general 
utility for aqueous vapors. 

2.—Lime forming the well-known put- 
ty; linseed oil forming the well-known 
putty. 

3.—Red or white lead and linseed oil. 

These mixtures become very strong 
when set, and are best diluted with pow- 
dered glass, clay or graphite. There are 
almost an endless number of lutes using 
metallic oxides and linseed oil. A very 
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good one, not getting as hard as those 
containing lead, is: : 
4.—Oxide of iron and linseed oil. 


IX. CASEIN, ALBUMEN AND GLUE 


These, if properly made, become very 
tough and tenacious; they stand moder- 
ate heat and oil vapors, but not acid 
vapors. 

1.—Finely powdered casein, 12 parts; 
slaked lime, fresh, 50 parts; fine sand, 
50 parts; water to thick mush. 

A very strong cement for ground unions 
stands moderate heat, as follows: 

2.—Cuasein, in very fine powder, 1 part; 
rubbed up with silicate of soda, 3 parts. 

A strong Jute for general purposes, 
which must be used promptly when made: 

$.—White of egg, made into a paste 
with slaked lime. 

A composition for soaking corks, wood, 
packing, ete., to render them impervious 
to oil vapors, is: 

4.—Gelatine or good glue, 2 parts; 
glycerine, % to 1 part; water, 6 parts. 
Oil of wintergreen, etc., to keep from 
spoiling. 


X. SILICATE AND OXYCHILORIDE CEMENTS 


1—For oil vapors, standing the highest 
heat: A stiff paste of silicate of soda and 
asbestos. 

2.—Gaskets for superheated steam, re- 
torts, furnaces, etce.: Silicate of soda and 
powdered glass; dry the mixture, and 
heat. Not as strong, however, as the fol- 
lowing : 

3.—WNilicate of soda, 50 parts; asbes- 
tos, 15 parts; slaked lime, 10 parts. 

4.—Metal cement. Silicate of soda, 1 
part; oxides of metal, such as zine oxide, 
litharge, iron oxide, singly or mixed, 1 
part. 

$—Very hard and extra strong com- 
position, Zine oxide, 2 parts; zine chilo- 
ride, 1 part: water to make a paste. 

G.—Very hard and extra strong com- 
position, Magnesium oxide, 2 parts; mag- 
nesium chloride, 1 part; water to make a 
paste. 


XI. FLOCR AND STARCH COMPOSITIONS 

1—The well-known flaxseed poultice 
sets very tough, but does not stand water 
or condensed steum. 

2.—~Filcur and molasses, made by mak- 
ing a stiff composition of the two. This 
is an excellent lute to have at hand at 
all times for emergency use, etc. 

3.—Stif paste of tlour and strong zinc 
chloride s dlution forms a more impervious 
sute, and is more permanent as a cement. 

is good for most purposes, at ordi- 
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nary temperature, where it would not be 
in contact with nitric-acid vapors or con- 
densing steam. 

4.—A mixture of dextrine and fine sand 
makes a good composition, mainly used 
as core compound. 


XII. MISCELLANEOUS 


1—Litharge and glycerine, mixed to 
form a stiff paste; sets and becomes very 
hard and strong, and is very useful for 
inserting glass tubes, etc., in iron or brass. 

2.—For a high heat. Alumina, 1 part; 
sand, 4 parts; siaked lime, 1 part; borax, 
\% part; water, sufficient. 

Of course, there are an almost infinite 
number of lutes or cements, but, classi- 
fied as these are, they represent the lar- 
gest number of them. A class of mix- 
tures that can only be classified accord- 
ing to their intended use are core com- 
pounds. 

1.—Dextrine, about 1 part; sand, about 
10 parts; with enough water to form a 
paste. 

2.—Powdered anthracite coal, with 
enough molasses to form a stiff paste. 

3.—Rosin, partly saponified by soda 
lye, 1 part; flour, 2 parts; sand, with suf- 
ficient water, 4 parts. These proportions 
are approximate, and the amount of sand 
can be increased for some purposes. 

4.—Glue, powdered, 1 part; flour. 4 
parts; sand, with sufficient water, 6 parts. 

S.—For some purposes the following 
mixture is used. It does not seem to be 
a gasket or a core compound: Oats (or 
wheat), ground, 25 parts; glue, pow- 
dered, 6 parts: sal ammoniac, 1 part. 

Glasa, Lute for.—As a coating for glass 
vessels, to protect them from injury dur- 
ing exposure to the fire, pipeclay and 
horse dung are made into a paste with 
water. This composition is applied by 
spreading it on paper. Shredded tow or 
plumbago is substituted for the horse 
dung. 

Retorts, Lute for—1.—Lemery, the 
chemist, used the following lute for stop- 
ping retorts, etc.: Fine flour and fine 
lime, of each 1 oz.; potter's earth, % oz.; 
make a moist paste of these with white 
of egg, well beaten up with a little water, 
ane this will be found to stop exceedingly 
close. 

2.—This cement is used also in melting 
pots. Sift brick dust, and mix with equal 
quantity red lead; rub together with boiled 
linseed oil, which is mixed with coarse 
sand to the stiffness of cement. In cov- 
ering dishes, apply the paste, then sand. 
Heat for a long time. 
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3.—Rub freshly slaked lime into a con- 
centrated solution of borax; apply with 
a stiff brush, and allow it to dry. When 
heated, the glazing fuses. 

4.—For large pots, take litharge, 6 
parts: fresh burnt pulverized lime, +4 
parts: white bole, 2 parts; mix with cold 
linseed oil. 

o.— Boyle’s.—Pound in a mortar some 
fine gquicklime and scrapings of cheese; 
water, q. & to make a soft paste. Spread 
on a linen rag, and apply. 


MUCILAGES 


1.—The best quality of mucilage in the 
market is made by dissolving clear glue 
in equal volumes of water and strong 
vinegar, and adding one-fourth of an 
equal volume of alcohol, and as small 
quantity of a solution of alum in water. 
The action of the vinegar is due to the 
acetic acid which it contains. This pre- 
vents the glue from gelatinizing by cool- 
ing: but the same result may be aecom- 
plished by adding a small quantity of 
nitric acid. Some of the preparations of- 
fered for sale are merely boiled starch or 
flour mixed with nitric acid to prevent the 
gelatinizing. 

2.—A strong aqueous solution of rea- 
sonably pure dextrine (British gum) 
forms a most adhesive and cheap muci- 
lage. Alcohol is usually employed as the 
solvent where the mucilage is to be used 
for gumming envelopes, postage stamps, 
ete., in order to facilitate the drying, and 
acetic acid is added to increase the mo- 
bility of the fluid. The strong aqueous 
solution is more adhesive than that pre- 
pared with alcohol, for the reason that it 
contains a greater proportion of the gum. 
To prepare this, add an excess of pow- 
dered dextrine to boiling water, stir fur 
{ moment or two, allow to cool and set- 
tle, and strain the liquid through a fine 
cloth. The addition of a little powdered 
sugar increases the glossiness of the dried 
sum without interfering greatly with its 
adhesiveness. The sugar should be dis- 
solved in the water before the dextrine 
is added. 

3.—Add British gum (dextrine) to a 
quantity of hot water until a syrupy li- 
quid is obtained; then add a few drops 
of clove oil, and cool for use. 

4.—Dieterich (Pharm. Centralhalle) 
recommends the following as equal to any 
sum arabic mucilage: Dextrine, 400 parts, 
stirred in 400 parts of water, diluted with 
200 parts more of water; 20 parts of glu- 
cose and 10 parts of aluminum sulphate 
are added, and the mixture heated to 
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about 195° F., when the mass will be- 
come transparent and thin. 

5.—Brown dextrine, 1 Ib.; acetic acid, 
4 0oz.; alcohol, 4 02.3; water, q. 8s. ad 2 
pt. Dissolve the dextrine in 1 pt. of boil- 
ing Water, strain through Canton flannel; 
add the acetic acid, and when nearly cold 
add the alcohol, stirring thoroughly. 

G.—Dextrine, 10> drams: glucose, Jy 
dram; in which is dissolved a solution of 
alum, 15 gr.; glycerine, 1 dr.; water, to 
make 2 oz. 

7.—White dextrine, 6 0z.; dilute acetic 
acid, 1 oz.; oil of cloves, 10 drops; give- 
erine, 1 oz. : Water, to make 16 027. Mix 
the dextrine thoroughly with © 02. of cold 
water, add & oz. of boiling water, boil 
5 minutes, stirring constantly; add hot 
water sufficient to make 14 04. When it 
is cold add the acetic acid, oil of cloves 
and glycerine. The oi} must be thor- 
oughly mixed with the remainder. 

8$.—-Powdered sugar, 1 part; sodium 
silicate solution, 4 parts; mix, and warm 
until dissolved. 

9.—Dextrine, 60 ta 90 parts; alum, 4 
parts; sugar, tT parts; water, 120 perts ; 
10% carbolie acid solution, 60 parts. Mix. 

10.— Yellow dextrine, 4 02. ; soft or dis- 
tilled water, 6) fl.oz. Dissolve cold, as 
heat destroys the adhesive properties of 
dextrine. If a more tluid gum is desired, 
use 8 fl.oz. of water. 


Carragheen, Adhesive. 


(According to J. Beséle.) Soak 60 
parts of carragheen moss in 1,200) parts 
of water, then boil. To the carragheen de- 
coction add 6 parts potassium carbonate, 
and concentrate the fluid by evaporation 
until a sample drop on glass remains at- 
tached, suspended, on cooling. Filter the 
fluid through a cloth or sieve, and to the 
filtrate add 5,000 parts of warmed water 
glass, of 38 to 40” B., constantly stirring. 
To the mixture thus obtained add 2,500 
parts of rock candy, moistened with 
water. As soon as the candy has dis- 
solved, still further concentrate the mix- 
ture, if necessary, until it is ropy; then 
remove from the fire and thoroughly mix 
with 75 parts of glycerine. 


Dextrine. 


British or starch gum. A soluble sub- 
stance, resembling gum, formed by the 
action of dilute acids at the boiling tem- 
perature, and by infusion of malt at about 
160° F. on starch. It is also formed 
when potato starch is heated to 400° F. 
Used extensively in the manufacture of 
mucilages, ete. It resembles gum. Its 
name is derived from the action of its so- 
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lution on polarized light; it causes the 
plane of polarization to deviate to the 
right. Commercial dextrine, or “British 
gum,” is obtained by heating ad potato 
starch to a temperature of 7 I. in 
sheet-iron trays or revolving es or cop- 
per drums, similar to those used in coffee 
roasting, whereby it is transformed into 
Reini-transparent, brownish lumps, which 
are converted into a pale yellow powder 
by grinding between millstones. It is 
completely soluble in cold) water, froin 
which it may be precipitated by addition 
of excess of strong alcohol. Potato starch 
is generally used, but starch from other 
sources will answer. The best tests to 
ascertain its purity are to agitate briskly 
a few grains of the dextrine in a test 
tube with 50 times its weight of pure 
cold water; then set it aside for 10 min- 
utes. Pure dextrine dissolves completely 
in cold water to a clear solution. If not 
all dissolved, pour off the solution, add 
a little water to the residue, heat to boil- 
ing, let cool, and add a few drops of iodine 
water: a blue color indicates starch. 


Gelatine Mixture, Adhesive. 


Gelatine ix commonly used as a_ basis 
for such preparations: its solubility is 
increased by the addition of sugar; and 
isinglass (which is another variety of the 
Kame substance) is also employed, both 
flone and in admixture with gelatine. 
Brown sugar and molasses, in proper pro- 
portions, are said to auswer better in 
these mixtures than white sugar, 

1.—Gelatine and sugar, equal parts; 
water, a sufficient quantity. Dissolve the 
gelatine in the water, in a water bath, 
add the sugar, and continue the heat un- 
til the mass is reduced to such a consist- 
ency that it will solidify on cooling, and 
cast into suitable molds, or pour on a 
slab and cut up into cakes, 

2.—Celatine, + 0z.; isinglass, 1 07.3 
sugar, 1 oz.; water, a suflicient quantity. 
Proceed as in 1. 

3.—Gelatine, 1 02.; isingiass, 1 072.3 
sugar, 4 02.; tragacanth, Wy oz; water, 
a sufficient: quantity. Proceed as in 1. 
Solution of the xelatine is nost readily 
effected by allowing it to sonk in cold 
water until it becomes softened, pouring 
off the superfluous water, and then ap- 
plying heat. 


Gum Arabic Mucilage. 


1.—To make a clear, almost odorless 
and permanent mucilage, Franecke neu- 
tralizes the free acid present in the gum 
with lime water. Instead of water he 
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nses a mixture of 20% lime water and 
80% distilled water. 

2.—Ordinary mucilage, made from gum 
arabic, does not fix paper to wood or 
pasteboard, or to metallic surfaces. These 
disadvantages are overcome by adding a 
solution of sulphate of aluminum, made 
up in 10 times its quantity of water; 10 
gr. of aluminum sulphate are sufficient 
for 250 gr. of mucilage. Prepared in this 
way, it will not become moldy. Again, 
according to Hirschberg, a few drops of 
strong sulphuric acid are added to the 
gum solution, and the precipitated sul- 
phate of lime allowed to settle. Solu- 
tions prepared in this way a year and a 
half ago have neither become moldy nor 
lost their adhesive power. 

3.—Gum, To Preserve—a.—Hirschherg 
adds a few drops of sulphuric acid, where- 
by the lime contained in the gum is pre- 
cipitated as sulphate; after standing, the 
mucilage is strained off, and exhibits no 
tendency to moldiness, even after stand- 
ing for 18 months.—Les Mondea, 

b.—Moisten the gum with alcohol, then 
dissolve in water and add a few drops 
of sulphuric acid. After the deposition 
of the precipitated ealcic sulphate, a per- 
fectly colorless solution of gum is) ob- 
tained, even when inferior kinds of gum 
are used. 

c.— To preserve gum solutions, a few 
drops of oil of cloves, aleohol or acid will 
preserve a quart of the mucilage of gum 
arabie or gum tragacanth from turning 
sour. A small quantity of dissolved alum 
will preserve flour paste. 

4.—Gum arabic, 100 parts; water, 140 
parts; glycerine, 10) parts; acetic acid 
dilute, 20 parts; aluminum sulphate, 6 
parts. Dissolve the gum in the water 
and add the glycerine. Afterward add the 
acetic acid and the aluminum sulphate, 
and mix thoroughly. Let stand a while, 
then pour through a hair sieve. This 
mucilage is very strong. partaking some- 
what of the qualities of glue or gelatine 
solutions. 

5.—Best glue, 50 parts: water, suffi- 
cient. Cover the glue, broken into small 
pieces, with cold water, and let macerate 
overnight. In the morning throw the 
glue on a towel and strain off the residual 
water. Dissolve 100 parts of powdered 
rock candy (loaf sugar will answer ) and 
25 parts of powdered gum arabic in 200 
parts of water, by the aid of heat, in 
the water bath. When completely ‘dis- 
solved, add the swollen glue, continue the 
heat until it is dissolved, and when this 
occurs pour off into suitable receptacles. 

6.—Gum arabic, 4 parts; water, 8 
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parts; glycerine, 1 part; neutral spirit, 
3 parts. Mix. 
7.—Gum arabic, 70 parts; water, 200 
parts; aluminum sulphate, 2 parts. Dis- 
solve the aluminum sulphate in a small 
portion of the water and the gum arabic 
in the rest, and mix the solutions. 
&§.—Gum arabic, 34 0z.; water, 66 02. ; 
hydronaphthol, 30 gr. Place the gum and 
hydronaphthol in a cloth bag, and the 
same in a crock containing the water. 
0.—Elastic Mucilage.—Glycerine, 414 
parts; soft soap, 4% parts; salicylic acid, 
144 parts, dissolved in 30 parts of alco- 
hol. Shake thoroughly, and add to a 
mucilage made of 139% parts of gum 
arabic and about 2T0 parts of water. This 
mucilage remains elastic when dried, and 
Joes not have a tendency to crack. 
10.—Household Mucilage.—(a) Pulver- 
ized gum arabic, 3 oz.; white sugar, 1 
oz.3 boiling water, 5 floz. (b) White 
wine vinegar, 1 fl.oz. (or 14 02. of acetic 
acid with 34 oz. of water). Mix (a) 
with (b). The acid is added to the gum 
in order to make it take hold of metal. 


Linseed Mucilage. 


Linseed, 1 0oz.; warm water, 6 OZ. TDi- 
gest for G hours, stir, and then strain. 


Stick Mucilage and Glue. 


Mucilage in the form of sticks is much 
used in architectural and mechanical 
drawing for attaching the drawing paper 
to a board, and is generally spoken of 
as mouth or lip glue. In making such 
n glue only a very pure form of gelatine 
or glue should be used, as the least odor 
would) prove disgusting when the glue 
is’ moistened with the lips. Sugar is 
xenerally added, not for the purpose of 
sweetening the glue, but in order to ren- 
der it more easily soluble when it is to 
be used. This probably is brought about 
by the sugar preventing the glue from 
becoming too dry and hard. Some even 
use a good quality of glue without any 
admixture whatever, but this requires 
more rubbing when it is applied, although 
it holds better than that to which sugar 
has been added. 

1.—The following formula is from Hal- 
dane, who states that brown sugar, or 
even molasses, is better than pure crys- 
tallized sugar for use in preparing this 
gine: Best glue. 4 0z.: isinglass, 1 0z.: 
brown sugar, 1 oz.: water, q. s. Soak 
the glue and isinglass in water until soft. 
Pour off the superfluous water and add 
the sugar. Melt the whole together with 
a gentle heat. and allow to evaporate un- 
il quite thick. Pour into a flat-bottomed 
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dish that is quite cold, preferably placed 
on ice, and when solid cut the glue into 
the desired shape, 

2.—Dissolve 1 Ib. of fine glue or gela- 
tine in water, evaporate it till most of 
the water is expelled, add 144 Ib. of brown 
sugar, and pour it into molds. Some add 
a little lemon juice. It is also made with 
- parts of dextrine, 2 parts of water and 
1 part of spirit. 

3.—Dissolve 100 parts of white gela- 
tine and 50 parts of crystallized sugar in 
150 parts of distilled water by aid of the 
water bath, and continue the operation 
until the product measures 200° parts, 
when it ean be formed into sticks, 

4.—Glue, 12 parts: sugar, parts. Boil 
the glue until entirely dissolved, dissolve 
the sugar in the hot glue, and evaporate 
the mass until it hardens on cooling. The 
hard substance dissolves rapidly in luke- 
warm water, and is an excellent glue for 
use On paper. 

5.—Dissolve gum arabic in hot water 
to form a syrupy liquid, add a little clove 
oil, and thicken with powdered gum dex- 
trine; mold, and dry slowly. 


Tragacanth Mucilage. 


1.—(n) Pulverized tragacanth, 1 02. ; 
glycerine, 4 fl.oz. (b) Doiling water, 16 
fl.oz, Macerate the tragacanth with the 
glycerine in a glass mortar, then stir the 
paste into the boiling water. This makes 
a very thick mucilage; 32 fl.oz. of boiling 
water gives a medium, and 64 fl.oz. a thin 
paste, "Pragacanth paste) works very 
smooth, but is not very adhesive. 

2.—Tragacanth, 1 av.oz.; gum arabic, 
1 av.oz.: boiling water, 64. f1.0z.;  car- 
bolic acid, 1 fi.dr. 


PASTES 


A peculiar property of dextrine has 
been brought to light, it seems, by Mr. 
F, Edel, which is that when dissolved 
in water in a certain ratio, and at a 
limited temperature, it will yield a gelat- 
inous paste instead of a mucilage. This 
fact was ascertained after considerable 
experimenting and reference to the patent 
on a certain well-known commercial! brand 
of paste denominated “library paste,” and 
which is considered one exceedingly well 
adapted for mounting photographs. The 
writer, who describes his experiments in 
a paper published in the American Drug- 
gist, maintains that neither flour, starch, 
nor gelatine pastes, nor those containing 
both starch and gelatine, are suitable as 
mounting agents, owing either to their 
tendency to strike through thin paper, 
or to the lack of adhesiveness. This diffi- 
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culty appears to have been overcome by 
several manufacturers in their pastes ad- 
vertined to photographers, and Mr. Edel 
has solved the riddle. Aside from correct 
proportions, two things have to be ob- 
served: not al] kinds of dextrine are suit- 
able, and the best white makes must be 
experimented with, and the temperature 
at which solution is effected must not 
exceed 160° F. The following provisional 
formula is presented, which, however, may 
possibly bear improvement; at least, more 
of the volatile oils may be required, which 
are added not only to disguise the odor 
of the dextrine, but to act as preserva- 
tives: 

1.—White dextrine (5 Ib. or), 54% Ib.3 
water, at 160° F., 1 gal.; oil of winter- 
green, 30 min.; oil of clove, 30 min. Dis- 
solve the dextrine in the water; after 
cooling, add the oils, pour into suitable 
bottles, cork, and then put in a cool place. 
In from 1 to 2 weeks the solution will 
have congealed. Wowever, this “ripen- 
ing” process may be expedited by expos- 
ing the bottles in an ice chamber to a 
temperature of about 40°. Formaldehyde 
As a preservative, in this instance, seems 
to be contraindicated, on account of its 
interference with the congealing process. 
This latter, the author is inclined = to 
think, is the result of molecular changes 
in the dextrine, since after the solution 
once has set it may be liquefied in a 
water bath any number of times, and 
gelation will take place again within less 
than 24 hours. As little as 4 Ib. of dex- 
trine to 1 gal. of water may successfully 
be used, if desired. The author points 
out that the best-known of this class of 
library pastes is brondly covered by a 
patent, but he naturally asks, how a pat- 
a a a solution of dextrine in water can 
Old, 

2.—~Take 1 qt. of water and dissolve 
in it 1 teaspoonful of pure powdered 
nlum. Stir into this enough flour to 
make a thick cream. Break up every lit- 
tle lump of flour until the mixture is 
smooth. Stir in next 1 teaspoonful of 
powdered rosin. Now pour in 1 cupful 
of boiling water. Stir it all well. When 
the mixture has thickened from cooking 
by the boiling water pour into an earthen 
vessel, cover it ‘up, and keep it in a cool 
place; add a few drops of oil of cloves. 
Whenever you want to use any portion 
of it, take what you need and soften it 
with a little warm water. This will give 
you a perfect paste, clean, wholesome, 
and lasting. You will be surprised how 
iittle waste you will have. hould you 
need larger quantities, increase the pro- 
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portions in proper ratio, doubling or treb- 
ling each ingredient, according to the 
magnitude of the business requiring it.— 

3.—A solution of 2% oz. of gum arabic 
in 2 gt. of warm water is thickened to 
a paste with wheat flour; to this is added 
a solution of alum and sugar of lead. 
1% oz. each, in water; the mixture is 
heated, and stirred about to boil, and is 
then cooled. It may be thinned, if neces- 
sary, with a gum solution. 

4.—Flour, 4 0z.; powdered alum, % 
oz.; water, 1 qt.; oil of cloves, 20 drops: 
salicylic acid, 20 grams; alcohol, 2 dr. 
Mix the flour and alum, and sift; add 
water slowly until a perfectly smooth 
mixture results. Then cook over a steady 
fire or flame until the paste is made. As 
it is cooling add the clove oil and salicylic 
acid, dissolved in the alcohol. Bottle in 
wide-mouthed bottles of 3 or 4 oz. each, 
cork well, and keep in a cool, dry place. 

5.—-Wheat flour, 8 oz.; alum and borax, 
of each, \, 0z.; boric acid and oil of sas- 
safras, of each 1-16 oz. Mix in a granite- 
ware dish, using a square redwood paddle. 
Add all] at once cold water. 

6.—Wheat flour, 10 oz.; rice flour, 8 
oz.; tragacanth, 2 oz.; water, 6 pt. Make 
a paste with the tragacanth and part of 
the water: make another, by the aid of 
heat, of the flours and water, and mix. 

7.—Wheat flour, 1 Ib.; water, 2 pt.: 
nitric acid, % oz.; boric acid, 40 grams: 
oil of cloves, 20 min. Mix the flour, boric 
acid and water, and strain; add the nitric 
acid, apply heat, and stir until the mix- 
ture thickens; when nearly cold add the 
oil of cloves. This paste will remain 
Sweet until all used, and water may be 
added as it evaporates. 

8.—Tragacanth, powdered, 2 parts: 
white dextrine, 1 part; wheat flour, 6 
parts; glycerine, 1 part: cold water, 4 
parts; boiling water, 40 parts. Over the 
tragacanth pour 16 parts of water in act- 
ive ebullition, stirring it well, and set 
aside in a moderately warm place. Mix 
the wheat flour and the dextrine with the 
cold water, stirring thoroughly, and add 
the mixture to the tragacanth. Pour the 
batter thus formed into the rest of the 
boiling water (24 parts), stirring con- 
stantly while doing; add to the glycer- 
ine about 4% of 1 part of salicylic acid 
(or sufficient of the substance to consti- 
tute about % of 1% of the whole batch 
of paste), and pour the mixture into the 
boiling paste, and under constant stirring 
cook for 4 or 5 minutes. Remove from 
the fire and pour into a receptacle for 
preserving; cover with a piece of bladder 
or oilskin, and tie down. When required 
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for use, take out as much as needed, and 
tie up again. In this way the paste will 
keep sweet for a long time. It is white, 
odorless (or witb a faint, agreeable odor), 
and is a wonderful sticker, where paper 
or cloth only is concerned. The addition 
of 2 parts of gum arabic and 3 more 
parts of glycerine (4 parts in all) con- 
verts the product into an unrivaled label 
paste for glass. The substitution of good 
glue or isinglass for gum arabic, and the 
addition of 8 parts of sugar, makes an 
all-round paste for use on wood, leather, 
metal, etc. 

9.—Gum arabic, 100 parts; starch, 73 
parts; white sugar, 21 parts; camphor, 
4 parts. Dissolve the gum arabic in a 
little water; dissolve the starch also in 
a little water; mix the whole, add the 
sugar and camphor, put on the water 
bath, and boil until a paste is formed, 
but rather thin, because cooling will 
thicken it. 

10.—Starch, 2 dr.; sugar, 1 0z.; aca- 
cia, 2 dr.; water, sufficient. Dissolve the 
gum, add the sugar, and boil until the 
starch is cooked. ; 

11.—Take 4 0z. of common gelatine, in 
small pieces, and steep it in 16 oz. of 
water until it becomes soft; then by the 
nid of the heat of a water bath dissolve 
it, and while still hot pour into a mixture 
of 2 Ib. of good flour paste and 1 pt. of 
water. Heat the whole to boiling, and 
when thickened remove from the fire; 
while cooling, add 6 dr. of silicate of 
soda and stir into the mixture with a 
wooden spatula. This preparation will 
keep good for an indefinite period, and 
is very adhesive. The addition of 2 dr. 
of oil of cloves is an improvement. 

12.—The following, from  JDtngler’s 
Journal, is highly recommended: Let +4 
parts by weight of glue soften in 15 parts 
of cold water for 15 hours, after which 
the mixture is heated until clear; add 
5 parts of boiling water. In another 
vessel stir 30 parts of starch paste in 20 
parts of water. Into this the glue solu- 
tion is poured. Stir well, and on cooling 
add 10 drops of carbolic acid. 

13.—Mix 1 Ib. of rye flour in lukewarm 
water, to which has been added 1 tea- 
spoonful of pulverized alum; stir until 
free of lumps. Boil in the regular way 
or slowly pour on boiling water, stirring 
all the time, until the paste becomes stiff. 
When cold add a full % Ib. of common 
strained honey (regular bee honey, no 
patent mixture); mix well. In labeling, 
always paste the tin (or other work) and 
apply the label. 

4.—To Preserve Paste and Mucilage.— 
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At the Kinigliche Lehranstalt fiir Obst. 
und Weinbau, at Geisenheim, recently, a 
series of experiments were undertaken to 
determine which, if any, of the ordinary 
additions to pastes and mucilages for bot- 
tle labels prevented fermentation, with- 
out injuring the adhesive qualities of the 
paste. Among the anti-ferments under 
observation were salicylic acid, boracic 
acid, thymol, oil of cloves, ete.  With- 
out going into minutiew, it was found that 
dextrine, impregnated with from 0.3 to 
0.5% of thymol, produced a paste that 
has thus far proved all that could be 
desired. 


Special Uses and Special Materials. 

1—Artists’ and Architects'—-Boil white 
paper in water for § hours, then pour off 
the water and pound the pulp in a mor- 
tar; pass it through a sieve, and mix with 
some gum water or isinglass glue. It is 
used in modeling by artists and = archi- 
tects. 

2.—Bill-Sticking Paste.--Take flour, 25 
Ib.; alum, in powder, % Ib.; boiling 
water, sufficient quantity. This paste will 
not very long resist the action of wet 
weather, but may be made to do so by 
giving the bill, after sticking it, a wash 
of soap water, sugar of lead solution, or 
a solution of crude lac in naphtha. 

3.—Cloth, Paste for.—VUse rye-flour 
paste, adding to it about 4 the weight 
of the flour of good glue. As the paste 
is for immediate use, there is no need 
of adding alum, gum dextrine, or any 
preservative, 

4.—Enrelope Gum.—a.—The gum used 
by the United States Government on post- 
age stamps is probably one of the best 
that could be used, not only for envelopes, 
but for labels as well. It will stick to 
almost any surface, Its composition is 
said to be the following: Gum arabic, 1 
part; starch, 1 part; sugar, 4 parts; 
water, sufficient to give the desired con- 
sistency. The gum arabic is first dis- 
solved in some water, the sugar added, 
then the starch, after which the mixture 
is boiled for a few minutes in order to 
dissolve the starch, after which it is 
thinned down to the desired consistency. 
Cheaper envelope gums can be made by 
substituting dextrine for the gum arabic, 
glucose for the sugar, and adding boric 
acid to preserve and help stiffen it. 

b.—Chromic acid, 21% parts; stronger 
ammonia, 15 parts; sulphuric acid, % 
part; cuprammonium solution, 30 parts; 
fine white paper, 4 parts. 

c.—Isinglass, a sufficient 


n quantity ; 
acetic acid, 1 part; water, 7 parts, 


Dis- 
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solve sufficient isinglass in the mixture 
of acetic acid and water to make a thin 
mucilage. One of the solutions is ap- 
plied to the surface of the envelope and 
the other to the flap. The parts are then 
fastened together, when the union is so 
firm as to resist acids, alcohol, hot or 
cold water and steam. The chromic acid 
forms with the isinglass a combination 
msoluble in water. 


5.—(ummed Paper.—Two kinds of 
gum solutions may be used for the man- 
ufacture of this paper, one of which gives 
a firmer adhesion than the other.—/aper 
Digest. The first solution is obtained as 
follows: Arabic gum, 1. kgm.; cold 
water, 1 kgm. The second solution re- 
quires: Arabic gum, 1 kgm.; cold water, 
4 kgm.; honey, 100 grams; glycerine, 100 
grams. When the solution is ready (for 
the production of which no warm water 
must be used, as in that case the paper 
prepared with it would get wrinkled), it 
is pressed through flannel before using, 
and spread over the paper by means of 
a good bath sponge. ky underlayer, a 
sinooth, straight piece of pasteboard is 
used; then the gummed paper, with the 
gummed side up, is laid upon another 
piece of thin pao: or in a drying 
frame, if preferred, and slowly allowed 
to dry. 


.—Japanese (Cement.—Mix the best 
powdered rice with a little cold) water, 
gradually add boiling water until a proper 
consistency is acquired, being particularly 
careful to keep it well stirred all the 
time; boil for 1 minute in a clean sauce- 
pan or earthen pipkin. This glue is beau- 
tifully white, and almost transparent, for 
which reason it is well adapted for fancy 
paperwork, which requires a strong and 
colorless cement. 


T.—Machine for Pasting and Folding, 
Paste for—Four parts, by weight, of 
glue, are allowed to soften in 15 parts 
of cold water for some hours, and then 
moderately heated until the solution be- 
comes quite clear; 65 parts of boiling 
water are now added, with stirring. In 
another vessel SO parts of starch paste 
are stirred up with 20 parts of cold water 
so that a thin, milky fluid is obtained, 
Without lumps. Into this the boiling glue 
solution is poured, with constant stir- 
ring, and the whole is kept at the boiling 
temperature. After cooling, 10 drops of 
carbolic acid are added to the paste. This 
paste is of extraordinary adhesive power, 
and may be used for leather, cardboard, 
etc., as well as for paper. The paste in 
the reservoir should be kept from the air 
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as much as possible, to avoid loss of water 
by evaporation. 

8.—Matriz, Paste for—A _ correspon: 
dent once wrote: “After considerable ex- 
periment, I have succeeded in making a 
paste for matrixes that gives us from 40 
to 8) casts, average perhaps 50 to each 
matrix. I use 2 oz. of French gelatine, 
dissolved in vinegar, then add to this 1 
oz. of alum and 1 qt. of hot water. In 
a separate vessel dissolve 1 lb. of starch 
in cold water. Then bring the water in 
which the gelatine and alum is dissolved 
to the boiling point, and gradually stir 
in the dissolved starch, stirring all the 
time, to prevent lumps. Boil half an 
hour, stirring all the time; when cold, 
to a pint of paste add water and 1 oz. 
of Spanish white to make matrix: use 
eucugh water to the paste so as to spread 
well.” 

9.—Paper Baga and Paper Pads.—a.— 
Glue, 200 parts; glycerine, 50 parts: 
syrupy glucose, 10 parts; tannin, 1 part. 
Cover the glue with cold water, and let 
stand overnight. In the morning pour 
off the superfluous water, throw the glue 
on muslin, and manipulate so as to get 
rid of as much moisture as possible, then 
put in a water bath and melt. Add the 
glycerine and syrup, and stir well in. 
Finally, dissolve the tannin in the small- 
est quantity of water possible, and add. 
This mixture must be used hot. 

b.—Best gum arabic, 1 part; simple 
gyrup, 5 parts; rice starch, 1 part; boil- 
ing water, sufficient. Dissolve the gum 
arabic in just enough water to dissolve it. 
Pour on the starch enough water to make 
a thick, pasty mass, then mix in the gum 
solution, and boil until the starch gelat- 
inizes. 

c.——The following is very tenacious, and 
may be used wherever a puste is needed 
around the shop or laboratory: Gela- 
tine, best hard, 2 parts: arrowroot, 10 
parts; alcohol, 8 to 10 parts; water, suf- 
ficient to make 100 parts. With a por- 
tion of the water make the arrowroot 
into a thick paste. Soak the gelatine 
overnight in the residue of the water, then 
put the vessel on a water bath and heat 
until the gelatine is completely dissolved. 
Now add the arrowroot paste under brisk 
and constant stirring, and let boi) until 
the arrowroot gelatinizes. Remove from 
the fire, let cool down somewhat, add the 
alcohol, and stir until cold. 

10.—Paper on Glass, for Ornamental 
Purposes.—a.—Best selected gum arabic. 
+ parts; powdered tragacanth, 1 part: 
glycerine, 2 to 3 parts: distilled water, 
32 parts. Dissolve the gum arabic in a 
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part of the water, and the tragacanth in 
the remainder; mix the solutions and stir 
in the glycerine. 

b.—aAdd to 3 parts of wheat starch 24 
to 38U parts of cold water, stir together to 
a homogeneous mass of about the thick- 
ness of syrup. Pour over this, with con- 
stant stirring, boiling water until the 
paste is of the required consistency. Stir 
until partly cold. Take a portion of the 
paste and add to it 6 to 15% of liquefied 
Venice turpentine, rub together until a 
kind of emulsion is formed, then mix the 
whole together and work thoroughly. 

11.—Paper Borces.—Chloral hydrate, 5 
parts; white gelatine, & parts: gum ara- 
hic, 2 parts; boiling water, 380 parts. Mix 
the chloral, gelatine and gum arabic in 
2 porcelain container, pour the boiling 
water over the mixture, and let) stand 
for 1 day, giving it a vigorous stirring 
several times during the day. In cold 
weather this is apt to get hard and stiff, 
but this may be obviated by standing the 
container in warm water for a few min- 
utes. This paste adheres to any surface 
whatever, 

12.—Paper Hangers’ Paste.—a—It is 
helieved that) paper hangers’ paste, as 
well as ao paste for general purposes, is 
simply wheat or rye flour, beaten in cold 
water to perfect) smoothness, and the 
whole just brought to a boil while being 
constantly stirred to prevent burning. A 
little creosote or carbolic acid will make 
it keep much better. Any addition to this 
paste fails to improve it. 

b.—A painters’ magazine gives the fol- 
lowing: Pat 3 pt. or 1 qt. of water, as 
hot as you can bear your hand in, into 
nu pail; add 1 tablespoonful of pulverized 
glum. Sift flour into the pail, stirring 
with the hand. Beat until the paste is 
so thick that you cannot beat it any 
longer, and it has about the consistency 
of dough. Next. pour in boiling water 
until the paste begins to turn, or cook. 
Then stop pouring in the water, but stir 
until the paste is cooked. Paste cooked 
too much won't hang, hence it is neces- 
sary to stop pouring in the water at the 
turning point. Level the paste off and 
pour water on top of it to keep it from 
eaking. Let it stand overnight, and in 
the morning it can be cut in pieces, which 
may be wrapped in strong paper and car- 
ried in a grip. To use, simply thin with 
water. Thick paste like this will, before 
it is thinned, keep for months. 

13.—Poatage Stamp Mucilage.—a— 
(zum dextrine, 2 parts; water, 5 parts; 
neetic acid, 1 part. Dissolve by aid of 
heat, and add 1 part of 90% alcohol. 
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b.— Dissolve 1 Ib. of gum dextrine in 
1 pt. of boiling water, strain through flan- 
nel, and add 2 oz. of acetic acid. When 
nearly cold add 4 oz. of aleohol, stir con- 
stantly, and finally enough warm water 
to make 1 at. 

14.—Powder Pastc.—Some years ago a 
patent was granted for an adhesive paste 
consisting of a compound containing flour, 
starch, or other farinaceous substance, 
with an alkali, preferably caustic soda or 
caustic potash, or some other strongly 
alkaline substance. If the tlour be mixed 
with any of these substances in the form 
of powder, in the proper proportions, they 
form ao compound which, when mixed 
with water, will soon assume the consist- 
ency of a paste, and will become soluble 
in water. The action of the alkali on 
the flour bursts the starch cells and di- 
gests or dissolves it, inerensing its bulk 
and reducing it to a paste, which may be 
thinned by the addition of water, or thick- 
ened by the addition of more of the alkali 
and flour. These compounds are sold as 
powders, to be mixed with water by the 
user. 

a—The following formula has been 
given: Flour, 84 parts; caustic soda, pul- 
verized, 8 parts. In place of the caustic 
soda pulverized) caustic potash may be 
used, Other forms of alkali, such as 
strong soda ash, may also be used, but 
the quantity must) be) considerably in- 
creased until sufficient to digest the flour. 
It is preferably best to employ caustic 
soda. 

b.—A formula said to answer hetter for 
all purposes is the following modification 
of the above: Flour, starch, or other 
farinaceous substance, 84 parts; pulver- 
ized caustic soda, or potash, & parts; am- 
monium sulphate, 8 parts. To apply it to 
use, add to it a little water. The am- 
monium sulphate is used as a neutraliz- 
ing agent, and counteracts the strong ef- 
fects of the caustic soda on colored or 
tinted papers. 

1h.—Serap Rooks.—Rice starch, 1 02. : 
gelatine, 3 dr.: water, 1% pt.: heat, with 
constant stirring, until the milky liquid 
becomes thick and glassy, when the paste 
is ready. Keep the paste in a tight bot- 
tle, with a few drops of clove oil. 

16.—Skinsa.—Get 1 Ib. of rye flour, put 
it in a basin, and pour enough boiling 
water over it to make a stiff paste. It 
must be made almost as stiff as ordinary 
dough for puddings, but not quite. Stir, 
and beat up well with a stick for 3 or 4 
minutes: then cover up, and put by for 
2 days before using, when it will be much 
softer, and stick better. Spread thinly 
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and evenly on back of skin with a stiff 
brush or pad: this will stick firmly, and 
will not crack. 

17.—Stercotypers’ Paste.—a.—Flour, 5 
oz.3; white starch, 7 0z.; powdered alum, 
1 Jarge tablespoonful; water, 4 qt. Put 
the flour, starch and alum into a sauce- 
pan, and mix with a little of the water, 
cold, until the whole becomes of the con- 
sistency of thick cream. Then gradually 
add the remainder of the water, whic 
must be boiling, stirring well meanwhile 
to prevent lumps. Put the mixture over 
the fire, and stir until it) boils; then let 
it stand until quite cold, when it should 
look like jelly, When you are ready for 
work add Spanish whiting, the mixture 
not to be too stiff to spread readily with 
the paste brush. Put through a fine wire 
sieve with a stif brush, and it is ready 
for use. 

b.—Mix together with the hands, until 
all Jumps are dissolved, GY Ib. of Oswego 
starch and 24%, Ib. of wheat flour in 6 
gal. of water. Then add 12 02. of com- 
mon glue which has been previously dis- 
solved in 2 qt. of water, and 2 oz. of pow- 
dered alum. Cook until the mixture boils 
thick, When cold, take out a quantity 
sufficient for the day’s use and add 1% 
its bulk of pulverized whiting. The whit- 
ing should) be thoroughly incorporated 
with the paste, and the resultant) mass 
forced through a sieve having about 20 
meshes to the inch. 
be freed from grit. 

W.—Tinfotl, Faartening Paper upon. 
—Mnake a paste by dissolving rye flour in 
a solution of caustic soda, dilute with 
water, stirring all the time; add to this 
ywaste Venetian turpentine, a few drops 
or each % Ib. of flour. Adheres firmly 
to all metals, tinfoil, glass, ete. 


19.—Tisesue Paper.—(a)  Pulverized 
gum arabic, 2 oz.: white sugar, 1%) 02z.; 
boiling water, 3 fl.oz. (b) Common laun- 
dry starch, 114 oz.: cold water, 3 fl.oz. : 
make into a batter, and pour into 32 fl.oz. 
of boiling water. Mix (a) with (b) and 
keep in a wide-mouthed bottle. 


20.—Trunkmakers’ Pastce.—To 82 parts 
of sifted wheat flour add 2 parts of rosin 
and 1 part of alum, both finely powdered, 
and mix well together. Now add a lit- 
tle at a time, and under constant stirring. 
enough soft (distilled or rain) water to 
make a paste about the consistency of 
cream. Set the vessel in the water bath, 
and boi] for a few minutes, or until the 
liquid gets thick enough to hold the spoon 
upright when it is placed so. It is now 
done, and ready for use. 


The whiting should 
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PUTTY 


Putty may be considered as a cement. 
It is prepared by mixing fine whiting with 
linseed oil or linseed-oil varnish, the lat- 
ter drying more quickly. The whiting 
should be passed through a sieve, the 
meshes being 42 threads to the inch. It 
should be dry before sifting, and be thor- 
oughly incorporated with the oil, a tedious 
operation. Keep in oiled paper or un- 
der water. White lead is sometimes mixed 
with the putty. Color, if desired, with 
dry colors. 

In the mixing of putty, use a stiff putty 
knife, and mix a large quantity at one 
time, as it improves with age. Pound 
your putty on the mixing block to expel 
the accumulated moisture that might be 
in the putty, also to make it tough and 
elastic. When you are pounding the putty 
ndd more dry pigment, if needed, as the 
more pigment you use the better the putty 
will be; but care should be taken not to 
use too much dry pigment. making your 
putty too dry. After mixing, put it in 
a clean can, and cover with clean water, 
for future use. A good putty knife for 
puttying gears may be made out of an 
old) ¥g-inch wide spatula, cut off about 
3 inches from the end of the ferrule. 

To Soften Putty that has become hard, 
break the putty up in as small pieces 
as possible, put in an iron kettle with 
enough water to cover it, add a little raw 
linseed oil, and let it boil, and stir well 
while hot. The putty will readily ab- 
sorb the oil: pour off the water, and when 
cool work it into shape, and it will be 
found good as new. This process is rec- 
ommended by a large paint concern. 

1.—Keg white Jead, % lb.; dry white 
lead, % Ib.; pale Japan, 3 0z.; quick rub- 
hing varnish, 3 oz. Quicken up with 
Reno’s raw or burnt umber, keystone 
filler, or dry lampblack. 

2.—Dry white lead, 5 part: keg white 
lead, 44 part: mixed rough stuff, 4% part; 
rubbing varnish, 12 part: pale Japan, % 
part: turpentine, 4% part. 

3.—Black Putty for Irons.—Dry lamp- 
black, 3 parts: dry white lead, 1 part; 
dry keystone filler, 1 part: rubbing var- 
nish and japan, half and half. 

4.—Black Putty for Hearse Butlders.— 
Dry white lead, 2 parts; keg white lead, 
2 parts: dry lampblack, 1 part; dry key- 
stone filler, 1 part; rubbing varnish, 2-3 
part: japan, 1-3 part. Take black velvet 
or plush, and unravel it so as to secure 
the short fibers of the material, which. 
when mixed with the putty in the same 
manner as hair is mixed with mortar, will 
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bind it firmly together, and no jar of 
the vehicle will cause it to crack and fly 
out. This putty is excellent for bedding 
the glasses of hearses, and is used by 
most all of the hearse builders in prefer- 
ence to any other. 

5—Eztra Rapid Putty—Dry white 
lead, 3 parts; japan, 2 parts; drying oil, 
1 part. If too thin, add more lead. This 
putty will harden very rapidly, and dries 
without any shrinkage, tack or softness. 

G.—French Putty.—a.—Ruban  pre- 
pares this substance by boiling 7 parts of 
linseed oil with 4 parts of brown umber 
for 2 hours; o14 parts of chalk and 11 
parts of white lead are then added, and 
the whole well mixed. This putty is very 
durable, and adheres well to wood, even 
though not previously painted. 

b.—Gum arabic, 1 part; water, 2 parts; 
potato starch, 4 parts. 

7.—Glazing Putty—Keg white lead 
mixed with Japan, 2 parts; rubbing var- 
nish, 1 part; turpentine, 1 part; add a 
little dry color the same as the job is 
to be when painted. Make the paint a 
stiff paste or soft putty, the same as the 
job they are used on, by using consistency, 
and with a stiff brush spread this on the 
body and running parts. 

&.—I/nfusorial Karth Putty.—Washed 
infusorial earth (kieselguhr), 10 parts; 
litharge, 8 parts; slaked lime, 5 parts; 
boiled linseed oil, 6 parts: red lead, 1 
part; zine white, 1 part. This putty, in 
a few months, becomes as hard as fine- 
grained sandstone, and can be employed 
advantageously as a filling cement for 
stone, 

9.—Oil Putty, White—a.—Very fine 
dry whiting, 3 parts; keg white lead, 1 
part; boiled oil, and a little litharge to 
make it dry hard. 

b.—Keg white lead, 3 parts; dry white 
lead, 2 parts; dry bolted whiting, 1 part; 
japan and boiled oil, half and half. 

10.—Soft Putty—a.—Whiting, 10 Ib.; 
white lead, 1 lb.; mix with the necessary 
quantity of boiled linseed oil, adding to 
it % gill of the best olive oil. The last 
prevents the white lead from hardening, 
and preserves the putty in a state sufii- 
ciently soft to adhere at all times, and 
not, by getting hard and cracking off, 
suffering the wet to enter, as is often the 
case with ordifary hard putty. 

b—A very strong putty is made of 
boiled oi] and whiting, for exposed situa- 
tions, as skylights, but is not adapted for 
keeping; it gets too hard. 

c.—Putty for good inside work is im- 
proved by adding white lead. 

d.—Another putty which requires to be 
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made as wanted (as it gets hard almost 
immediately) is composed of red lead in 
powder, mixed with boiled oil and turpen- 
tine varnish, and is used for fronts of 
houses, or any place requiring a hard 
putty. 

e.—Some manufacturers prepare an oil 
for the purpose of melting 20 Ib. of rosin 
ond mixing it with 00 Ib. of linseed oil, 
the rosin being used for economy's sake. 

f.—-For some purposes a drying oil may 
be used with the whiting. This is made 
by mixing 1 gal. of linseed oil, 12 oz. of 
litharge, 1 oz. of sugar of lead, and 1 oz. 
of white vitriol; simmer for some time, 
a“ to cool, and when settled draw it 
off. 

11.—War Putty.—Fuse together 4 Ih. 
of yellow wax, 2 Ib. of tallow, 1 Ib. of oil 
of turpentine and 6 Ib. of Venice tur- 
pentine. . 

12.— White Putty.—a.—Dry white lead, 
3 parts; keg white lead, 1 part; rubbing 
varnish and japan, half and half. 

b.—-Keg white lead, 4 parts; dry white 
lead, 1 part; varnish and japan gold size, 
half and half. 

e—-Dry white lead, % part; pulverized 
soupstone, 4 part: dry oxide of zine, ¥%& 
part; dry white stone ocher, %& part; 
white rubbing varnish, 4% part; white 
japan, ® part; turpentine, 4% part. 

d.—Dry white lead, 2 parts; keg white 
lead, 1 part; rubbing varnish and japan, 
half and half. 

e.—Dry white lead, mixed with half 
rubbing varnish and half japan. 


Wood Putty. 


There are a great number of wood put- 
ties. They serve for filling up the faults 
or gaps in wood that has been thoroughly 
dried. Suitable coloring matter should 
be added to them to make them corre- 
spond in color to the wood. 

1.—F'loors.—Litharge, 1 part; plaster 
of paris, 2 parts; glue, 1 part; water, 8 
parts; cement, 4 parts; sawdust, 2 parts; 
casein, 5 parts; water, 30 parts; am- 
monia, 3 parts; burned lime, 3 parts. 

2.—Floors of Soft Wood, Intended to 
be Washed.—a.—Casein, by weight, 500 
parts; water, by weight, 4,000 parts; 
spirit of sal ammoniac, by weight, 500 
parts; burnt lime, by weight, 250 parts. 

b.—Glue, 2 parts; water, 14 parts; 
cement, lime, 5 parts; sawdust, 3 to 4 
parts. Both the above must be prepared 
immediately before use. 

3.—Floors to be Varnished.—Glue, 2 
parts; water, 14 parts; gypsum, 5 parts; 
yellow ocher, 2 to 4 parts. 

4.—Gypsum.—This putty is used only 
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for very ordinary woodwork. It is com- 
posed of burnt gypsum, stirred with glue 
water. It must be used at once, as it 
hardens very rapidly. 

5.—Lime.—lKye flour, 10 parts; slaked 
lime, ) parts; linseed-oil varnish, 5 parts ; 
umber, q. 8s. to color. 

.—NSaudust Oil Putty.—Very fine saw- 
dust is made into a paste by moistening 
with linseed-oil varnish and long knead- 
ing. The mass is very plastic. 

7.—Saudust Glue Putty.—Water, 20 
parts; glue, 1 part; fine sawdust, as re- 
quired. Completely dissolve the glue by 
boiling in water; pour the sawdust, in a 
thin stream, into the Jiquid, which is 
kept in constant motion by stirring. 


ADIIESIVES FOR SPECIAL PUR- 

POSES 
AND STATIONERS’ 
AND PASTE 

1.—Unsxe best carpenters’, or white glue, 
to which, after soaking and heating, add 
1-20 its weight of glycerine. 

2.—Lehner publishes the following for- 
mula for making a liquid paste or glue 
from starch and acid: Place 5 Ib. of po- 
tnto starch in 6. Ib. of water, and add 
Y Ih. of pure nitric acid. Keep it in a 
warm place, stirring frequently for 48 
hours. Then boil the mixture until it 
forms a thick and translucent substance. 
Dilute with water, if necessary, and filter 
through a thick cloth. At the same time 
another paste is made from = sugar and 
gum arabic. Dissolve 5 lb. of gum arabic 
and 1 db. of sugar in 6 Ib. of water, and 
add 1 oz. of nitrie acid, and heat to boil- 
ing. Then mix the above with the starch 
paste. The resultant paste is liquid, does 
hot mold, and dries on paper with a gloss. 
It is useful for labels, wrappers, and fine 
bookbinders’ use. 

3.—Cloth Books, ete—(a) White glue, 
4 02.3 cold water, & fl.oz. Soak glue 4 
hours in the cold water, then dissolve 
ina gluepot. (b) Corn starch, 4 02. ; cold 
water, & flloz.; mix, and pour into 16 
fl.oz. of boiling water. Mix (a) with (b) 
and gently heat fer about 10 minutes. If 
wanted elastic, add 4 fl.oz. of glycerine. 

4—Paper (larchment).—a—Mix or- 
dinary glue with about 39 of potassium 
or ammonium bichromate, in the dark. 
This may be used on the paper, and after 
exposure to light becomes perfectly in- 
soluble in boiling water. This glue has 
been very largely used in Germany for 
joining the parchment paper envelopes of 
pea sausages. The strips of paper joined 
by this glue are dried quickly and exposed 
to light till the glue changes to a brown- 
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ish color; they are then boiled with water 
containing about 3% of alum till all the 
excess of alkaline bichromate is extracted, 
and then washed in water and dried. 

b.—wWhite glue, 20 parts: dilute acetic 
acid, 40 parts; potassium bichromate, 1 
part. Soak the glue in water 12 hours, 
and then dissolve in a water bath; add 
to this the aqueous solution of the bichro- 
mate. It must be done in the dark, as 
day or sunlight will make the mixture 
insoluble. This may also be used as a 
putty for glass. 

5.—Tablets and Pads.—a.—Good, clear 
cabinet glue, 4 0z.; acetic acid, 3 fl.oz. ; 
water, 2 fl.oz.; glycerine, 14 fl.oz.; aniline 
(any color preferred), q. 8.  Vilace the 
glue, acetic acid and water in ai wite- 
mouthed bottle or jar, set in a warm 
place, and stir occasionally until the glue 
is dissolved. If needed at once, the proc- 
ess may be hastened by dissolving the 
glue by means of a water bath. Add 
the glycerine and enough of a_ solution 
of aniline, in water, to give the desired 
color. Should the glue become too thick, 
add a little water till the proper con- 
sistency is restored. This preparation has 
the advantage of being easily made, and 
is always ready for use. 

b.—For 50 Ib. of the best glue (dry) 
take 9 Ib. of glycerine. Soak the glue 
for 10 minutes, heat to solution, and add 
the glycerine. If too thick, add water. 
Color with aniline. 

e—A good liquid glue, without acid, 
may be prepared as follows: Slaked lime, 
40) parts; sugar, GO parts; water, 180 
parts; glue, GU parts. Dissolve the lime 
and sugar in the water, heated to 75° 
C.:; then introduce the glue, and after 
allawing to swell, again apply heat until 
dissolved. 

d.—Brown glue, No. 2, 2 Ib.; sodium 
carbonate, 11 0z.: water, dle pt.; oil of 
clove, 160 min. Dissolve the soda in the 
Water, pour the solution over the dry 
glue, let stand overnight, or till thor- 
oughly soaked and swelled, then heat 
carefully on a water bath until dissolved. 
When nearly cold stir in the oil of clove. 
By using a white glue, a finer article, 


fit for fancy work, may be made. 
e—Glue, 4 Ib.; glycerine, 2 Ib.; lin- 
seed oil, 2 IJb.; sugar, 44 Ib.; aniline 
dyes, q. s. to color. The glue is soft- 
ened by soaking it in a little cold water, 
then dissolved, together with the sugar, 
in the glycerine, by aid of heat over a 
water bath. To this the dyes are added, 
after which the oil is well stirred in. It 
is used hot. Another composition of a 
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somewhat similar nature is prepared as 
follows: Glue, 1 Ib.; glycerine, 4. 02.; 
glucose syrup, about 2 tablespoonfuls ; 
tannin, 1-10 oz. Give the compositions an 
hour or more in which to dry, or set, be- 
fore cutting or handling the pads. 

f.— Best glue, 5 oz.; water, 1 0z.; cal- 
cium chloride, 1 oz. Dissolve the calcium 
chloride in the water, add the glue, mac- 
erate until it is thoroughly softened, and 
then apply heat until completely dis- 
solved. This is known as “syndeticon,” 
and, like the preceding formulas, is a 
liquid glue. 

g.—lableting Press.—A_ screw press, 
with a piece of smooth board on the bot- 
tom and a block above, to clamp and hold 
the paper, answers very well as a tablet- 
ing press. After the paper is squared 
up, and all edges even, place in the press 
and fasten securely. Apply tableting glue 
to the top edges by means of a flat bristle 
brush. Allow to remain in the press until 
glue is dry. [Printing to be tableted 
should be permitted to dry thoroughly at 
least 12 hours before being placed in 
the tableting press, otherwise it will “set 
off’—that is, partially transfer the im- 
pressions, and soil the backs of the sheets. 


FIREPROOF ADHESIVES 


1.—Iron filings, 100 parts; hydraulic 
lime, 20 parts: quartz sand, 25 parts; 
sal ammoniac, 3 parts. "These are formed 
into a paste with vinegar, and then ap- 
plied. The cement is left to dry slowly 
before heating. 

2” —Iron filings, 180 parts; lime, 45 
parts: common salt, 8 parts. These are 
worked into a paste with strong vinegar. 
The cement must be perfectly dry before 
tr heated. By heating it becomes stone 
iard. 

3.—Linseed or almond meal, mixed to 
a paste with milk, lime water, or starch 
paste: resists a temperature of 300° F. 
(260° C.). 

4.—Clay is puddled with water, and to 
it is added the greatest possible quantity 
of sand which has been passed through 
a hair sieve; the whole is worked up in 
the hands, and applied in coats more or 
less thick on vessels needing protection 
from the direct action of fire. 

5.—Sifted manganese peroxide, 1 part; 
pulverized zinc white, 1 part; sufficient 
commercial soluble glass to form a thin 
paste. To be used immediately. Becomes 
very hard, and presents a complete re- 
sistance to red heat and boiling water. 

6.—As a coating for glass vessels, to 
protect them from injury during exposure 
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to fire, pipeclay and horse dung are made 
into a paste with water. This composi- 
tion is applied by spreading it on paper; 
it is used by pipemnakers, and will stand 
the extreme heat of their furnaces for 
24 hours without damage. 

7.—Shredded tow or plumbngo is sub- 
stituted for the horse dung. 

8.—Clay, 5 parts; iron filings, 1 part; 
linseed-oil varnish, q. s. to mix. 

9%—Common clay, dried and pulver- 
ized, 10 parts: iron filings, 4 parts; com- 
mon salt, 1 part; borax, 1 part; manga- 
nese peroxide, 2 parts. 

10.—China clay, mixed with asbestos. 
Beat well before applying; use no more 
water than absolutely necessary. This 
is said to stand a high heat. Not recom- 
mended for household use, 

11.—Caleine oyster shells: grind, and 
sift; reduce to the very finest) powder 
with a muller, and beat into a paste with 
white of egg: press the broken pieces to- 
gether firmly. This cement stands both 
heat and water. 

12.—Stir the white of an egg into a 
stiff solution of glue. 

13.—Beale’s.—Chalk, 60° parts; 
and salt, of each, 20) parts; sand, 10 
yarts (English books of receipts give 
farnsey sand); iron filings or dust, 6 
parts; blue or red clay, 5 parts. Grind 
and calcine. Patented as a fireproof 
cement. 


lime 


LABELING MUCILAGE AND PASTE 


1.—The following is highly recommend- 
ed by Dr. Carpenter: Dissolve 2 oz. of 
gum arabic in 2 oz. of water, then add 
yy oz. of soaked gelatine (heat required), 
30 drops of glycerine, and a lump of cam- 
phor. (See also Cements and Paster.) 

2—A good mucilage for labels is made 
by macerating 5 parts of good) glue in 
18 to 20 parts of water for a day, and 
to the liquid add 9 parts of rock candy 
and 3 parts of gum arabic. The mixture 
ean be brushed upon paper while still 
lukewarm. 

3.—Dextrine, 2 parts; acetic acid, 1 
part; water, 5 parts; alcohol, 1 part. 

4.—Gelatine, 2 parts; rock candy, 1 
part; water, 3 parts. 

5.—White dextrine, 5 lb.: water, heat- 
ed to about 160°, 1 gal.; oil of winter- 
green, 14 dr.; oil of cloves, % dr. Dis- 
solve the dextrine in the hot water by 
stirring: when cool add the oils, and 
stir. Then pour the paste into suitable 
receptacles—glass, wide-mouthed bottles, 
or porcelain jars—cork, and put in a cool 
place, where the paste may congeal and 
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ripen. The ripening process takes about 
a week, 

6.—White dextrine, 1 lb.; syrupy glu- 
cose, 2 av.oz.; aluminum = sulphate, 
av.oz.; sodium benzoate, 20 gr.; water, 
24 fl.oz. Mix the white dextrine, alumi- 
num sulphate and sodium benzoate with a 
portion of the watcr, rubbing to a smooth 
paste; add the glucose and the remainder 
of the water, and heat the mixture on 
a water bath, with occasional stirring, un- 
til it has become translucent; strain if 
necessary. 

7.—Macernte in a small quantity of 
water 120) grams of gum arabic, and in 
another vessel, with a similar quantity 
of water, 30 grams of tragacanth. When 
the latter is thoroughly swollen rub it 
up until it makes a homogeneous magma, 
and to this add the gum arabic. Force 
the mass through a linen strainer, and to 
the mixture add 120 ec. c. of glycerine 
and 250 ¢. c. of oil of thyme, and bring 
the volume up to 1). by adding distilled 
water and thoroughly incorporating the 
whole. This preparation should be pre- 
served in well-stoppered bottles. 

&.—Rye flour, 4 02.; alum, 4% 02.3 
water, 80z. Rub to a smooth paste, pour 
into 1 pt. of boiling water, heat until 
thick, and finally add 1 oz. of glycerine 
and 30 drops of oil of cloves. 

0.—RKye flour, 4 02z.; water, 1 pt. Mix, 
strain, add nitric acid, 1 dro; heat until 
thickened, and finally add carbolic acid, 
" min.; oil of cloves, 10 min.; glycerine, 

Oz. 

10.—Dextrine, 8& parts; water, 10 
parts; acetic acid, 2 parts. Mix to a 
Rmooth paste, and add 2 parts of alcohol. 
This is suitable for bottles of wood, but 
not for tin, for which the first 3 are 
likewise adapted. 

11.—A_ paste very similar to 3, but 
omitting nitric acid and glycerine, is also 
recommended by Dr. H. T. Cummings. 

12.—A good paste for labels for speci- 
mens, Starch, 2 dr.; white sugar, 1 07z.; 
gum arabic, 2 dr.; water, q. 8s. Dissolve 
the gum, add the sugar, and boil until 
the starch is cooked. 

13.—A good paste is made by sonking 
flake tragacanth in sufficient cold water 
that the brush will not sink into the paste 
when finished. To prevent souring, add 
to the water 2 gr. of hydronaphthol (dis- 
solved in a little alcohol) for each pint, 
and a few drops of clove oil for scent. 
To keep away the flies, add some oil of 
pennyroyal. 

14.—Starch paste, with which a little 
Venice turpentine has been incorporated 
while it is warm. 
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Labels on Cork. 


Gum tragacanth, 1 oz.; gum arabic, 4 
oz. Dissolve in water, 1 pt.; strain, and 
add thymol, 14 gr., suspended in glycer- 
ine, 4 oz.; finally add water to make 2 pt. 


Labels on Flower Pots. 


Use thin paper for label, and attach 
with white gelatine in solution, to which 
has been added 1% of bichromate of pot- 
ash. This must be done in a dark or ob- 
scure room. ‘Then expose the labels to 
sunlight. After writing, varnish with a 
solution of shellac in alcohol. 


Labels on Glass. 


1.—The Druggists’ Circular and Chem- 
teal Gazette says mucilage of tragacanth 
is a satisfactory agent. The mucilage is 
made by simply pouring over the gum 
enough water to a little more than cover 
it, and then, as the gum swells, adding 
more water from time to time, in small 
portions, until the mucilage is brought to 
such a consistency that it may be easily 
spread with the brush. The mucilage 
keeps fairly well without the addition of 
any antiseptic. Flour paste may answer 
better if the labels are on unusually 
heavy paper; it is rather more trouble- 
some to make, on account of the neces- 
sary boiling, and docs not keep so well 
as the tragacanth paste. By dissolving 
dextrine in cold water, a tenacious paste 
is obtained. It has the disadvantage of 
possessing a slight odor which is not 
agreeable. 

=—According to a German _photo- 
graphic journal, the following formula 
yields a paste which will serve equally 
well to affix labels to glass, porcelain or 
metal: Acacia, 4 dr.; tragacanth, pow- 
dered, 2 dr.; glycerine, lig fi.dr.; thymol, 
5 grams; alcohol, 1 dr.; water, sufficient 
to make 4 oz. [Dissolve the acacia in }; 
oz. of water; rub up the tragacanth witb 
1 oz. of water, mix the two, and strain 
through a cloth. Then add the glycerine 
and the thymol, first dissolving the latter 
in the alcohol. 

3.—Yellow dextrine, 8 oz.; thymol, 10 
gr.; dissolve in cold or lukewarm water, 
18 fl.oz. Boiling water should not be 
used with dextrine, as it impairs its ad- 
hesiveness. 

4.—Make a paste out of 280 parts of 
mucilage, 20 parts of water, and 2 or 3 
parts of aluminum sulphate. dissolving 
the sulphate in the water before adding 
the mucilage. 

5.—(a) Pulverized gum arabic, 4 os.; 
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boiling water, 6 fl.oz. (b) Glycerine, 2 
oz. Dissolve (a), then add (b). 


Labels on Metal. 


1.—To attach paper to metal, and pro- 
duce strong adherence, as desired for cards 
and labels, a small quantity of carbonate 
of potash should be added to the paste. 

2.—Paint the label (which must be 
thoroughly dried) with collodion; apply 
a thin film of ordinary turpentine or of 
the lacquer with which the metal is cov- 
ered, and press the label upon the sur- 
face of the container. If the vessels to 
be labeled are cylindrical in form, it is 
advantageous to add a few drops of cas- 
tor oil to the lacquer used for fastening 
the paper. 

3.—A label paste for paper or cloth 
to metals is composed of: Starch, 20 
parts; sugar, 10 parts; zinc chlorite, 1 
part; water, 200 parts. Mix the ingredi- 
ents to a smooth paste. and heat cautious- 
ly until it thickens. Stir down, remove 
from the fire, and let cool. 


4—M. Eliel gives the following for- 
mula for a mixture which can be used 
for metal, glass or wood: Gum traga- 
canth, 30 grams; acacia gum, 120 grams; 
water, 500 c. ec. Dissolve, filter, and add 
214 grams of thymol, suspended in 120 
c. c. of glycerine; then add enough water 


to make up the bulk to 1 1. This bath 
will keep a long time. 
5.—Dextrine, 400 grams: water, 100 


grams; grape sugar, 20 grams; aluminum 
sulphate, 10 grams. The whole is heated 
for 30 minutes to about 90° C. to obtain 
the best adhesive quality. 


6.—Water, 1 pt.:; borax, 1 0oz.; shellac, 
% oz. Boil until the latter is dissolved. 
Thin with boiling water. If necessary, 
use hot. 

7.—Boil 2 oz. of shellac and % oz. of 
borax in 8 oz. of water. Give the space 
on the tin to be covered with the label 
one coat of this solution; dry and apply 
the label] with ordinary mucilage. 

8.—Gum arabic, 50 parts: glycerine, 10 
parts; water, 30 parts: antimony, chlo- 
ride, liquid, 2 parts. Mix. 

9.—Iron.—Make a paste of rye flour 
and glue; add linseed-oil varnish and tur- 
pentine, 1% oz. of each to 1 Ib. of the 
paste. 


Labels on Nickel. 


Dissolve 40 parts of dextrine in 50 
parts of water, 2 parts of glycerine and 
1 part of glucose, and heat. 
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Labels on Stone. 


Melt together equal parts of asphalt 
and gutta percha. Use hot. The surfaces 
i: be joined should be perfectly clean and 

ry. 


Labels on Tin. 


1.—Paste for tin should not be too 
thin, and the tin should be free from 
grease. New tin generally has an oily 
or greasy surface, due to the tallow or 
oil used in the plating process. The grease 
may be removed with an alkali or with 
benzine, but in a factory where much la- 
beling is done it is better to slightly 
roughen the surface of the tin where the 
label is to be placed with a piece of fine 
sandpaper, No. 0. 


2.—Moisten the gummed labels with 
pure diluted hydrochloric acid (1 +1) in- 
stend of water, and paste them on at 
once. Allow the vessel to stand in the 
air for 2 days, so that the excess of acid 
not combined with the tin may evaporate. 
For pasting paper labels on varnished tin 
receptacles, as well as varnished wood 
and pasteboard, use hot glue to which 
about % of turpentine has been added. 
The turpentine partly dissolves the var- 
nish and effects a firm adhesion of the 
labels to the vessels. 


3.—Put a little calcium chloride in the 
paste, or some glycerine. 


4.—Tragacanth, 1 o2z.: acacia, 4 02.; 
thymol, 14 grams; glycerine, 4 oz. ; water, 
sufficient to make 2 pt. Dissolve the gums 
in 1 pt. of water, strain, and add the 
glycerine, in which the thymol is sus- 
pended; shake well, and add. sufficient 
water to make 2 pt. This separates on 
standing, but a single shake mixes it suf- 
ficiently for use. 


h.—Gum arabic, 12 grams; gum traga- 
canth, 3 grams; water, 60 grams; ¢hy- 
mol, 0.10 gram: glycerine, 12 grams. Dis- 
solve the gums in the water, strain 
through cloth, then add the thymol, pre- 
viously mixed with the glycerine, and 
enough to make the whole weigh 120 
grams. 

6.—Labels, Cements or Mucilagea for 
Attaching to Tin.—a.—Shellac, 4 parts; 
borax, 2 parts; water, 30 parts; boil un- 
til the shellac is dissolved. 

b.—Add 4 oz. of dammar varnish to 
1 lb. of tragacanth mucilage. 

c.—~-Balsam of fir, 1 part; turpentine, 
3 parts; use only for varnished labels. 

d.—Butter of antimony is good to pre- 
pare the tin for the label. 

e—Venice turpentine, added to good 
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starch paste, makes an excellent mount- 
ing medium. 

f.—Use liquid glue or glue dissolved in 
acetic acid. 

g.—Add 1 oz. of tartaric acid to each 
Ib. of flour used in making flour paste. 

h.—Add 10% of lour to tragacanth mu- 
cilage. 

i.---Corrosive sublimate, 125 parts: 
wheaten flour, 1,000 parts; absinthe, 100 
parts; tansy, 500 parts; water, 15,000 
parts. This cement is useful for vessels 
which are kept in a damp place. 

j-—Starch, 100 parts; strong glue, 50 


parts; turpentine, 50 parts; the whole 
boiled in water. This cement dries 
quickly. 


7.—Tragacanth, in powder, 2 parts; 
boiling water, 40 parts; wheat flour, 6 
parts; white dextrine, 1 part; cold water, 
4 parts. Mix the tragacanth with 16 
parts of boiling water, stir well, and set 
aside. Mix the flour and dextrine with 
the cold water, and add it to the traga- 
eanth. Have the residue of the water in 
active ebullition, and pour it on the mix- 
ture, stirring it vigorously while it is be- 
ing poured. "To the result add 1 part of 
glycerine, and the same amount of salicyl- 
ie acid, put on the fire, and let the whole 
boil for 3 or 4 minutes, stirring all the 
time. The addition of about \% of 1% 
of butter of antimony to an ordinary good 
flour or starch paste will make it adhere 
to tin: in fact, there are a number of 
substances that may be added that will 
have the same effect—ammonia_ water, 
aluminum sulphate, ete. 

S.---(a) Brown sugar, 2 Ib.; boiling 
water, 16 fl.oz. (b) French gelatine, ™% 
oz.; water, 4 floz. (ec) Corn starch, 12 
oz.: beat up with cold water, 12. fl.oz.;: 
pour the batter into boiling water, $2 
floz. Continue boiling (c), if necessary, 
until the paste is translucent.“ Dissolve 
(a) and (b) separately, and then mix 
with (c). This paste is very adhesive, 
and labels pasted with it will adhere 
nicely, even ina damp place. The sugar 
in its corposition also renders it proof 
against cracking when exposec to a dry 
atmosphere. 


MINERALS 


1—Prof. Alex. Winchell 
with the invention of a paste which is 
said to be valuable for a xing labels to 
mineral specimens, and for repairin frac- 
tured ones. It is made by the fol owing 
formula: Clear gum arabic, 2 oz.; 
starch, 14% oz.: white sugar, VA 08. ; 
water, a sufficient quantity. Powder the 
gum arabic, and dissolve it in as much 


is credited 
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water as the laundress would use for the 
quantity of starch indicated. Dissolve the 
starch and sugar in the gum _ solution. 
Then cook the mixture in a vessel sus- 
pended in boiling water until the starch 
becomes clear. The cement should be 
as thick as tar, and kept so. It can be 
kept from spoiling by dropping in a lump 
of camphor or a little oil of cloves or 
sassafras. The addition of a small amount 
of sulphate of aluminum will increase the 
effectiveness of the paste, besides helping 
to prevent decomposition. 

sores best fish glue (hot) and tie 
well. 

3.—Starch, 1% oz.; white sugar, 1 0z.; 
gum arabic, 144 oz. Dissolve the gum in 
a little hot water, and the sugar and 
starch, and boil until the starch is cooked. 

4.—Wollaston’s White Cement — for 
Large Objects.— Beeswax, 1 02.; rosin, 4 
oz.: powdered plaster of paris, 5 oz. 
Melt together. TYo use, warm the edges 
of the specimen, and use the cement 
warm. 


NATURALISTS’ CEMENT 


This cement is employed by natural- 
ists for mounting specimens, by artificial 
flower makers, by confectioners to stick 
ornaments on their cakes, ete. 

1.—Mucilage of gum arabic, 
with starch powder or farina, 
nddition of a little lemon juice. 
times the mucilage is used alone. 

~2—Buckland’s Cement for Labels.— 
Gum arabic, 2 0z.; starch, 114 to 2 02.; 
sugar, % oz. All materials should be 
pulverized. It can be kept dry and mixed 
up as used. 


Botanical Specimens. 


1.—Towdered tragacanth, 30 parts: 
powdered gum arabic, 20 parts; glycerine, 
30) parts; water, GO parts ; corrosiv e sub- 
limate, 1 part; boiling water, 240 parts. 
Mix the gums with the glycerine and 
water, in a mortar, with vigorous stir- 
ring. Dissolve the sublimate in the boil- 
ing water and add the solution to the mix- 
ture. When cold, a few drops of oil of 
cloves or wintergreen may be added. 

2—Ferne and Scaweeds.—Gum arabic, 
5 parts: white sugar, 3 parts; starch, 2 
parts: a very little water. Boil until 
thick and white. 

3.—Entomologists’’ Cement.—a.—Isin- 
glass and thick mastic varnish, equal 
parts. 

b.—Dissolve gum ammoniac in alcohol, 

add the best isinglass, with gentle heat. 
It melts at a gentle heat. 

4.—Pollcn and Starch.—The following 


thickened 
with the 
Some- 
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formula was originally devised by Charles 
Bulloch: Selected acacia, 4 dr.: glycerine, 
3 dr.; distilled water, 3 dr.; thymol, about 
1 gram to every 8 or 4 oz. Place the 
ingredients in a wide-mouthed bottle, cork 
carefully to exclude dust, and put in a 
warm place to remain until solution is 
effected. The latter may be hastened by 
occasional stirring from the bottom with 
a bone spatula. When complete solution 
has been secured, strain the liquid through 
double folds of a silk handkerchief, or 
through fine linen. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances (at the temperature of the 
room) this will require a week, but the 
process can be accelerated by the appli- 
cation of a gentle heat. All of the work 
is rendered unnecessary if one has a jack- 
eted filtering apparatus. Absorbent cot- 
ton in the delivery tube of the funnel 
will clear the liquid of all insoluble mat- 
ter, dirt, ete... and of air. For cells, 
use zinc-white cement. 


Organic Specimens, 
(Poison) for. 


(a) Wheat flour, 16 0z.; beat to a bat- 
ter with 16 fl.oz. of cold water; then pour 
into 82 fl.oz. of boiling water. (b) Pul- 
verized gum arabic, 2 oz. ; dissolve in boil- 
ing water, 4 fl.oz (c¢) Pulverized alum, 
 oz.: dissolve in boiling water, 4 fl.oz. 
(d) Acetate of lead, 2 oz.: dissolve in 
boiling water, 4 fl.oz. (e) Corrosive sub- 
limate, 10 gr. Mix (a) and (b) while 
hot, and continue to simmer; meanwhile 
stir in (c), and mix thoroughly; then 
add (d): stir briskly, and empty in the 
dry corrosive sublimate. This paste is 
very poisonous. It is used for anatomi- 
cal work and for pasting organic tissue, 
labels on skeletons, etc. 


Shells and Other Specimens, Paris Ce- 
ment for Mending. 


Gum arabic, 5 parts; sugar candy, 2 
parts; white lead, enough to color. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MOUNTANTS 


In the Photographic Times, Mr. W. H. 
Gardner collects together a number of 
formule of various mountants, of which 
we give the following: 

_1.—Gelatine Mountant.—Cooking gela- 
tine, 1 0z.; 95% alcohol, 10 oz.; glycer- 
ine, % to 1 oz. Soak gelatine in cold 
water for an hour or more, take out and 
drain off all the water which will go, 
add to alcohol in wide-mouthed bottle; 
add % to 1 oz. of glycerine, according as 
gelatine is of a hard or soft kind; put 
bottle in hot water, with occasional shak- 
ing, until gelatine is quite dissolved. Will 


Antiseptic Paste 
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keep indefinitely, and has only to be heat- 
ed when wanted for use. 

2.—Permanent Paste.—Arrowroot, 10 
parts: water, 100 parts; gelatine, 1 part; 
alcohol, 10 parts. Soak the gelatine in 
the water, add the arrowroot, which has 
first been thoroughly mixed with a small 
quantity of the water, and boil 4 or 5 
minutes. After cooling, add the aleohol 
and a few drops of carbolic acid or oil 
of cloves. 

3.—Best Bermuda arrowroot, 1°) 02. : 
sheet gelatine or best Russian glue, SO 
gr.; water, 15 02z.: methylated spirit, 102. 
Put the arrowroot into a small pan, add 
1 oz. of water, and mix it up thoroughly 
with a spoon, or the ordinary mounting 
brush, until it is like thick cream: then 
add 14 oz. of water, and the gelatine, 
broken into small fragments. Boil for 
4 or 5 minutes, set it aside until) par- 
tially cold, then add the methylated spirit 
and 6 drops of pure carbolic acid. Be 
very particular to add the spirit) in a 
gentle stream, stirring rapidly all the 
time. Keep it in a corked stock bottle, 
and take out as much as may be required 
for the time and work it up nicely with 
the brush. 

4.—Stareh Paste— Pour cold water on 
good laundry starch to barely moisten it. 
Then stir in cold water until proper con- 


sistency jis reached. Squeeze through 
canvas, if not free from lumps. Starch 


paste should be freshly made for each 
batch of prints. 

h.— Allow 4 parts by weight of hard 
gelatine to soften in 15 ports of water 
for several hours, and then) moderately 
heat until the solution is quite clear, when 
65 parts of boiling water should be added 
while stirring. Stir, in another vessel, 
30 parts of starch paste with ZO) parts 
of cold water, so that a thin milky fluid 
is obtained, without lumps. Into this 
the boiling gelatine solution should be 
poured while constantly stirring, and the 
whole kept at a boiling temperature. 
When cool, add to the whole 10 drops 
of carbolie acid to prevent souring. This 
makes a very tenacious paste. 

6.—Casein Mucilage.—-Heat milk with 
a little tartaric acid, whereby casein. is 
separated. Treat the latter, while still 
moist, with a solution of 6 parts of borax 
to 100 parts of water, and warm gently 
while stirring, which will cause the casein 
to be dissolved. Of the borax solution 
enough should be used to leave only a lit- 
tle undissolved casein behind. 

7.—Good Mounting Paste.—Add to 250 
c. cm. of concentrated gum solution 2 
parts of gum to 5 parts of water, a so- 
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lution of 1 gram of sulphate of alumina 
in 20 c. cm. of water. Alum does not 
answer the purpose as well. The addi- 
tion of the sulphate is effective, in that 
this gum is not so readily softened by 
moisture, and besides, wood can be fas- 
tened to wood by means of it. Its ad- 
hesive qualities are, in general, greater 
than those of pure gum arabic. 

8.—Impervious Paste.—Soak ordinary 
glue in water until it softens, remove it 
before it has lost its original shape, and 
dissolve in ordinary linseed oil on a gen- 
tle fire until it acquires the consistency 
of a jelly. This paste may now be used 
for all kinds of substances, as, besides 
strength and hardness, it possesses also 
the advantage of resisting the action of 
water. ‘ 

9.—Thin Mucilage—A paste that will 
not draw engravings when pasted down 
on paper must be thin. A mixture of 
equal parts of gum tragacanth and gum 
arabic forms, with water, a thinner mu- 
cilage than either one alone. 

10.—Liquid Glue—With any desired 
quantity of glue use ordinary whisky in- 
stead of water. Break the glue into 
small fragments, and introduce these into 
a suitable glass vessel, and pour the whis- 
ky over them. Cork tightly, and set aside 
for 3 or 4 days, when it will be ready for 
use. The whisky must not be too strong, 
and a little heat is generally required. 

11.—Same as above, except that acetic 
acid is used in place of whisky, and that 
the bottle containing the ingredients must 
be placed in hot water to dissolve the 


glue. 

12.—Glue, 8 oz.; water, 8 oz.; nitric 
acid, 244 oz. Dissolve the glue in the 
water by immersing the vesse] containing 
the same in hot water. When solution is 
effected add the acid. Effervescence will 
take place with the evolution of orange 
nitrous fumes. Now cool. It should be 
kept in a well-stoppered bottle, and will 
remain permanently liquid. 

As regards the formule collected by 
Mr. Gardner, we may remark, says the 
Photo. Review, that of the above Nos. 


12, 11 and 8 are quite unfit for mounting . 


silver prints, although they may be use- 
ful for other work in the studio; Nos. 
11 and 12 for cardboard and light wood- 
work, where the presence of acid is not 
likely to be detrimental: and No. 

(which is really an emulsion of glue and 
linseed oi], and requires well beating to- 
gether) for cementing articles likely to 
be exposed to dampness. Strips of cloth 
used to make the developing room _light- 
tight may well be cemented with No. 8, 
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especially if 10 gr. of finely powdered 
bichromate of potash be stirred into each 
ounce just before use. 

The desirability of employing Nos. 6 
and 7 as mountants for silver prints is 
open to doubt, although these are excel- 
lent for cementing all such ordinary ma- 
terials as come under the denomination 
of stationery. 

We thus have left adhesives Nos. 1, 2, 
8, 4, 5 and 9 as quite safe for silver 
prints if good materials are used, and do 
not become decomposed subsequently. Gel- 
atinous mountants made with a consider- 
able proportion of alcohol, like No. 1 or 
No. 10, have the advantage of not con- 
siderably stretching either mount or print, 
and are especially useful when prints 
(whether silver or Woodbury type) have 
to be mounted on thin card, as book il- 
lustrations. In the case of Nos. 2 and 3 
the alcoho! is used mainly as an antisep- 
tic, and is not present in sufficient quan- 
tity to have much influence as a prevent- 
ive of stretching or cockling. The sim- 
ple starch paste, No. 4, is not satisfac- 
tory in all instances, owing to want of 
sufficient adhesion, in which case it is an 
excellent plan to adopt No. 5, in which 
starch and gelatine are used together. 

13.—The following has been suggested 
as a very desirable substitute for the ordi- 
nary pastes used for mounting photo 
prints. It is said that it can be used so 
as to scarcely swell the paper at all, 
avoiding the objectionable cockling so 
much complained of: Thick, well boiled 
clear starch (corn) paste, 1 Ib.; glucose 
syrup (“A” clear), 7 oz.; white curd 
1% oz.; flowered dextrine, 5 oz.; bo- 
14 oz.; clove oil, a few drops. All 
are heated over the water bath, and 
thinned down to the proper consistency 
(if thin paste is required) with fresh 
skim milk. It is advisable to use the 
paste warm and as thick as possible. 

14.—The following is a satisfactory 
mountant for all kinds of prints: White 
dextrine, 75 grams; powdered alum, 4 
grams; white sugar, 15 grams; distilled 
water, 120 c. c. Dissolve by heat, and 
when cool add alcohol sol. thymol (10%), 


Cc. Cc. 

15.—Soft gelatine, 40 grams; distilled 
water, 120 c. c.; allow to soak for 24 
hours, and add chloral] hydrate, 20 grams. 
Heat on a water bath till liquid, or for 
about an hour, and then neutralize with 
a few drops of solution of carbonate of 


soda. 

16.—Pastes that liquefy on working up 
or heating usually consist of a jelly of 
isinglass or refined gelatine. The moat 
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satisfactory paste for use as a_ photo- 
graph mountant has the following com- 
position: White dextrine, 8 oz.; water, 
heated to about 160° F., 12% fl.oz.; oil 
of wintergreen, 3 drops; oil of cloves, 3 
drops. Dissolve the dextrine in hot water 
by stirring, when cool add the oils, and 
stir until a smooth cream results. Pour 
the paste into suitable vessels—glass, 
wide-mouthed bottles, or porcelain jars— 
cork, and place in a cool place for about 
a week to allow the paste to congeal and 
ripen. 

17.—Powdered starch, 314 oz.; gelatine, 
2 dr.; alcohol, 2 oz.; solution of formal- 
dehyde (40%), 1 dr.; water, 30 oz. Soak 
and dissolve the gelatine in the water, 
heat to boiling, and pour, with constant 
stirring, on to the starch, previously mixed 
to a cream with a little cold water. When 
nearly cold add to the paste the formalde- 
hyde solution. We think it likely that 
these pastes will be less adhesive than one 
made from flour, but, on the other hand, 
they probably have the advantage of be- 
ing whiter, if very white gelatine be em- 
ployed. 

18.—Non-Buckling Photographic Moun- 
tant.—To prevent buckling when a print 
is mounted upon a thin support, the Pro- 
fessional and Amateur Photographer sug- 
gests the use of the following adhesive: 
(a) White shellac, 1 0z.; alcohol, 2 oz. 
(b) Mastic, dissolved in a little chloro- 
form. Add a small proportion of (a) 
to (b) and apply to the print; allow it 
to “set” until it becomes a trifle “sticky,” 
then place the print on the mount, and 
press. 

19.—Photographs on Glass.—a.— White 
gum acacia, 14 oz.; dextrine, 24% 02; 
liquid ammonia, 4 drops; water, 8 oz. 
Crush the gum acacia to a powder in a 
mortar, mix in the dextrine, and then rub 
with 2 oz. of the water until smooth; add 
the remaining water and boil in an enam- 
eled saucepan for 10 minutes. When 
cold put into any suitable wide-mouthed 
bottle and add the ammonia. This 
mountant is said to be smooth as oil, easy 
to prepare, does not thicken, and will 
stick like glue. 

b.—According to the Werkstatt, clean 
the inner hollow side of the glass thor- 
oughly, pour on gelatine dissolved in boil- 
ing water, lay the picture on, and pour 
on gelatine again, so that everything 
swims. Then neatly remove what is su- 
perfluous, so that no blisters result, and 
allow to dry. The following recipe is 
said to be still better: Gelatine, by 
weight, 16 parts; glycerine, by weight, 1 
part; water, by weight, 32 parts; methy)- 
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ic alcohol, by weight, 12 parts. The 
mixture is prepared by causing the gela- 
tine to swell up in water, then dissolv- 
ing it with the use of moderate heat, add- 
ing the glycerine, stirring thoroughly, and 
pouring the whole, in a thin stream, into 
the alcohol. 

20.—Transparent Glue for glass, or 
glass paperweights, so that the photo- 
graphs will show clearly through the 
glass. a.—White gelatine, 5 av.oz.; acetic 
acid, 5 fl.oz.; water, sufficient. Macerate 
the gelatine, which should be of the best 
quality, white and perfectly transparent, 
in 6 fl.oz. of water for 12 hours; heat 
the mixture on a water bath until the 
gelatine is dissolved; add to it the acetic 
a and then enough water to make 16 

.OZ. 

b.—White gelatine, 4 av.oz.; white 
sugar, 2 av.oz.; water, sufficient. Macer- 
ate the gelatine with 10 fl.oz. of water 
overnight; heat the mixture until the gel- 
atine is dissolved; add the sugar; strain 
through a muslin strainer, and add enough 
water to make 16 fl.oz. 


WATERPROOF ADHESIVES. 
Cements. 


1.—Soak pure glue in water until it is 
soft, then dissolve it in the smallest pos- 
sible amount of proof spirits by the aid 
of gentle heat. In 2 oz. of this mixture 
dissolve 10 grams of gum ammoniacum, 
and while still liquid add % dr. of mastic, 
dissolved in 3 dr. of rectified spirits. Stir 
well, and for use keep the cement lique- 
ae in a covered vessel over a hot-water 

ath. 

2.—A good waterproof cement may be 
made by mixing 5 parts of glue, 4 parts 
of rosin and 3 parts of red ocher with a 
little water. 

3.—Shellac, 4 oz.; borax, 1 oz.; boil in 
a little water until dissolved, and concen- 
trate by heat to a paste. 

4.—Carbon bisulphide, 10 parts, and 
oil of turpentine, 1 part, are mixed, and 
as much gutta percha is added as will 
readily dissolve. 

5.—Tar, 1 part; tallow, 1 part; fine 
brick dust, 1 part; the latter is warmed 
over a very gentle fire; the tallow is add- 
ed, then the brick dust, and the whole 
is thoroughly mixed. It must be applied 
while hot. 

6.—Good gray clay, 4 parts; black ox- 
ide of manganese, 6 parts; limestone, re- 
duced to powder by sprinkling it with 
water, 90 parts; mixed, calcined, and 
powdered. 
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7.—Manganese iron ore, 15 parts; lime, 
85 parts; calcined and powdered. 

Both 6 and 7 require to be mixed with 
a little sand for use; thrown into water, 
they harden rapidly. 

8.—Fine, clean sand, 1 cwt.; powdered 
quicklime, 28 lb.; bone ash, 14 lb. Beaten 
up with water for use. 

9.—Quicklime, 5 parts; fresh cheese, 6 
parts; water, 1 part. The lime is slaked 
by sprinkling with the water; thereupon 
it is passed through a sieve, and the fresh 
cheese is added. ‘The latter is prepared 
by curdling milk with a little vinegar and 
removing the whey. The cement thus 
formed is very strong, but it requires to 
be applied immediately, as it sets very 
quickly. 

10.—Fresh curd, as _ before, 1 part; 
quicklime, 1 part; Roman cement, 
parts. Used for joining stone, metals, 
wood, etc. 

11—A paste composed of hydraulic 
lime and soluble glass. 

2.—-Glue, 1 part; black rosin, 1 part; 
red ocher, 4% part; mixed with least pos- 
sible quantity of water. ; 

13.—Glue, 4 parts; boiled oil, by 
weight, 1 part; oxide of iron, 1 part. | 

14.—Mix a handful of quicklime with 
4 oz. of linseed oil; thoroughly lixiviate 
the mixture, boi] it to a good thickness, 
and spread it on the plates, in the shade. 
It will become very hard, but it can be 
dissolved over a fire, like common glue, 
and is then fit for use. ; 

5.—Bichromate of potash, by weight, 
8 parts; gelatine size, by weight, 11 
parts; alum, by weight, 1 part. Dissolve 
the gelatine in a little water, then add 
the bichromate of potash and the alum. 
This glue or cement resists water at all 
temperatures. 

16.—A cement to stop cracks in glass 
vessels, to resist moisture and heat, is 
made by dissolving casein in a cold satu- 
rated soluticn of borax. With this solu- 
tion paste strips of hog’s or _ bullock’s 
bladder, softened in water, on the cracks 
of glass, and dry at a gentle heat. If 
the vessel is to be heated, coat the blad- 
der on the outside, just before it has 
become quite dry, with a paste of a 


rather concentrated solution of soda and 


quicklime or plaster of paris. 

17.—A very valuable cement has been 
discovered by Mr. A. C. Fox, of which 
details are published in Dtngler’s Poly- 
technisches Journal. It consists of a 
chromium preparation and isinglass, and 
forms a solid cement, which is not only 
insoluble in hot and cold water, but even 
in seam, while neither acids nor alkalies 
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have any action upon it. The chromium 
preparation and the isinglass or gelatine 
do not come into contact until the cement 
is desired, and when applied to adhesive 
envelopes, for which the author holds it 
to be especially adapted, the one mate- 
rial is put on the envelope covered by 
the flap (and, therefore, not touched by 
the tongue), while the isinglass, dissolved 
in acetic acid, is applied under the flap. 
The chromium preparation is made by 
dissolving crystallized chromic acid in 
water. Take crystallized chromic acid, 
2.5 grams; water, 15 grams; ammonia, 
15 grams. To this solution add 10 drops 
of sulphuric acid and 30 grams of sui- 
phate of ammonia and 4 grams of fine 
white paper. In the case of envelopes, 
this is applied to that portion lying under 
the flap, while a solution prepared by dis- 
solving isinglass in dilute acetic acid (1 
part acid to 7 parts water) is applied to 
the flap of the envelope. The latter is 
moistened, and then is pressed down upon 
the chromic preparation, when the two 
unite, forming a firm and_ insoluble 
cement. 

18.—Glass, Stoneware and Metal.—a.— 
Make a paste of sulphur and sal am- 
moniac, iron filings and boiled oil. 

b.—Mix together dry: Whiting, 6 lb.; 
plaster of paris, 3 lb.; sand, 3 |b.; lith- 
arge, 3 lb.; rosin, 1 Ib. Make to a paste 
with copal varnish. 

c.—Make a paste of boiled oil, 6 lb.; 
neh 6 lb.; litharge, 2 Ib.; white lead, 


d.—Make a paste with boiled oil, 3 Ib.: 
brick dust, 2 Ib.; dry slaked lime, 1 Ib. 

e.—Dissolve 93 oz. of alum and 93 oz. 
of sugar of lead in water to concentra- 
tion. Dissolve separately 152 oz. of gum 
arabic in 25 gal. of water, and then stir 
in 6214 Ib. of flour. Then heat to a uni- 
form paste with the metallic salts, but 
take care not to boil the mass. 

f.—FKor iron and marble to stand in 
heat.—In 3 Jb. of water dissolve first 1 
lb. of water glass, and then 1 Ib. of borax. 
With the solution make 2 lb. of clay and 
1 lb. of barytes, first mixed dry, to a 
paste. 

19.—Impervious Cement.—Use 
white, rubbed up with copal varnish. 

20.—Water, Acid, Oil Resisting.—Sim- 
ple shellac, made into sticks of the size 
of a lead pencil. The objects to be ce- 
mented are first warmed till they melt 
the shellac brought in contact with them. 
This is very good to cement broken glass, 
porcelain, etc., especially as the objects 
are again ready for use immediately when 
cold; but it is not adapted for flexible 


zinc 
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objects, as it cracks, and also will not 
withstand heat or alcohol. ; 

21.—W hite-Lead Cement, Withstanding 
Heat and Moitsture.—Pure white lead, or 
zine white, ground in oil, and used very 
thick, is an excellent cement for mend- 
ing broken crockery ware, but it takes 
a very long time to harden. It is well 
to put the mended object in some store- 
room, and not to look after it for sev- 
eral weeks, or even months. It will then 
be found so firmly united that, if ever 
again broken, it will not part on the line 
of the former fracture. 


Glues. 

1.—Glue, 1 part; black rosin, 1 part; 
red ocher, 4% part; mix with the least 
possible quantity of water. Or: Glue, 
4 parts; boiled oil, by weight, 1 part; 
oxide of iron, 1 part. 

?.—Glue, 1 Ib., melted with the least 
quantity of water, and then mixed with 
black rosin, 1 Ib., and red ocher, 4 oz. 

3$.—Glue, melted as above, and mixed 
with about 14 of its weight each of boiled 
oil and red ocher. 

4.— Ure.—Melted glue (of the consist- 
ency used by carpenters), 8 parts; linseed 
vil, boiled to varnish, with litharge, 4 
parts; incorporate thoroughly together. 

5.—Glue (melted as last), 4 parts; 
Venice turpentine, 1 part. 

The first three dry in about 48 hours, 
and are very useful to render the joints of 
wooden casks, cisterns, etc., watertight ; 
also to fix stones in frames. The last 
serves to cement glass, wood, and even 
metal, to each other. A good cement for 
fixing wood to glass may be made by dis- 
solving isinglass in acetic acid, in such 
quantities that it becomes solid when cold. 
When applied let it be heated. They all 
resist moisture well. 

6.—Dissolve 16 oz. of glue in 3 pt. of 
skim milk. If a still stronger glue be 
wanted, add powdered lime. 

7.—Dissolve sandarac and mastic, of 
each 231 gr., in 1 pt. of alcohol mixed 
with 231 gr. of turpentine, and heated 
to boiling. Add the solution gradually to 
a hot concentrated solution of equal parts 
of glue and isinglass, stirring meanwhile, 
and until a thin paste is formed that can 
be filtered and used like ordinary glue. 

8.—Glue may be rendered insoluble by 
tannic acid dissolved in a small quantity 
of soft water. 

_ 9.—In order to render glue insoluble 
In water, even hot water, it is only neces- 
Sary, when dissolving the glue for use, 
to add a little potassium bichromate to 
the water and to expose the glued part 
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to the light. The proportion of potas- 
sium bichromate will vary with circum- 
stances, but for most purposes about 1-50 
of the amount of glue used will suffice. 
In other words, glue containing potas- 
sium bichromate, when exposed to the 
light, becomes insoluble. 

10.—To make an impermeable glue, 
soak ordinary glue in water until it soft- 
ens, and remove it before it has lost its 
primitive form. After this dissolve it in 
linseed oil over a slow fire until it is 
brought to the consistency of a jelly. This 
glue may be used for joining any kinds 
of material. In addition to strength and 
hardness, it has the advantage of resist- 
ing the action of water—=MNevue Indus- 
triclle. 

11.—Cardboard.—Melt together equal 
parts of good pitch and gutta percha; of 
this take 9 parts, and add to it 3 parts 
of boiled linseed oil and 144 parts of 
litharge. Place this over the fire and 
stir till all the ingredients are intimately 
mixed. It may be diluted with a little 
benzine or oil of turpentine, and must be 
warm when used. 

12.—Fire and Waterproof Glue.—a.— 
Mix a handful of quicklime with 4 oz. 
of linseed oil; thoroughly lixiviate the 
mixture. Boil until quite thick, and 
spread on tin plates. It will become very 
hard, but can be dissolved over a fire like 
common glue. 

b.—Mix a handful of quicklime in 4 
lb. of linseed oil; boil them to a good 
thickness, and then spread it on a slab 
to cool, 

13.—Wood.—a.—-Very thick solution of 
glue, 100 parts; linseed-oil varnish, 50 
parts; litharge, 10 parts. Boil for 10 
minutes, and use while hot. 

b.—There is no glue for wood which 
must be kept in contact with water that 
is better than bichromated glue. Allow it 
to harden thoroughly. 

c.—Liquid glue for wood and iron is 
made, according to Hesz, as follows: 
Clear gelatine, 100 parts; cabinetmakers’ 
glue, 100 parts; alcohol, 25 parts: alum, 
2 parts; the whole mixed with 200 parts 
of 20% acetic acid and heated in a water 
bath for 6 hours. 

d.—An ordinary glue for wood and iron 
is made by boiling together for several 
hours 100 parts glue, 260 parts water, and 
16 parts nitric acid. 

e.—Waterproof glue may be made by 
boiling 1 lb. of common glue in 2 at. of 
skim milk. This withstands the action 
of the weather. 

f.—Glue, 12 parts; water, q. s. to dis- 
solve ; add yellow rosin, 3 parts, and when 
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melted, turpentine, 4 parts; mix thor- 
oughly together in a water bath. 


g.—Glue Which Stands Moisture With- 
out Softening.—Dissolve in 8 fl.oz. of 
strong methylated spirit, 14 oz. each of 
sandarac and mastic; next add % oz. of 
turpentine. This solution is then added 
to a hot, thick solution of glue to which 
isinglass has been added, and is next fil- 
tered, while hot, through cloth or a sieve. 


Paste. 


1.—The following formula is intended 
to resist water, cold or hot, and is also 
unaffected by alcohol or acids: Chromic 
acid, 24% parts; stronger ammonia, 15 
parts; sulphuric acid, 4% part; cupram- 
monium solution, 30 parts; fine white 
paper, 4 parts. 

2.—Isinglass, a sufficient quantity; 
acetic acid, 1 part; water, 7 parts. Dis- 
solve sufficient isinglass in the mixture 
of acetic acid and water to make a thin 
mucilage. One of the solutions is ap- 
plied to the surface of one sheet of pa- 
per and the other to the other sheet, and 
they are then pressed together, 
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3.—Prepare a paste of good rye flour 
and glue. to which linseed-oil varnish and 
turpentine have been added in the propor- 
tion of 4% oz. each to the pound. 


Putty. 


Cement for petroleum lamps, panes in 
aquariums, knife handles that have be- 
come loose, as well as for any other water- 
proof closure, is produced from litharge 
and glycerine. The former must be as 
finely powdered as possible, and the glyc- 
erine very condensed, of a syrupy con- 
sistency, and limpid. Mix the two in- 
gredients into a semi-liquid paste, coat 
the places, or pour the tough mass into 
the respective cavity, and press into it the 
part to be cemented on, such as a knife 
blade or petroleum fount. The surplus 
oozing out must be removed at once and 
the place cleaned, as the putty hardens 
very rapidly. For the same reason it 
is advisable to preserve the ingredients 
separately and to mix no more of the ma- 
terial than is required at the time. No 
subsequent loosening or giving need be 
feared: this cement has the advantage of 
great simplicity. 
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CHAPTER VII 


CLEANSING, BLEACHING, KENOVATING 
AND PROTECTING 


This section deals with the removal of 
spots and stains on fabrics, leather, straw, 
paper, paint, walls, stone, metal, rust pre- 
vention and removal, etc. The scope of 
the subject is very wide, and deals with 
many household troubles and labors, such 
as laundry work. 

The arrangement is alphabetical, but 
as it was frequently necessary to choose 
between the name of a fabric, for instance, 
and the name of a stain, or a cleansing 
agent that was not limited in usefulness, 
it will be necessary to consult the Index 
for references to necessarily scattered for- 
mulas.* 

The following books are recommended 
for technical and detailed information on 
this subject: Pawlie, “Practical Hand- 
book of Garment Dyeifig and Cleaning,” 
s3.75; Farrell, “Dyeing and Cleaning, a 
Practical Handbook,” $1.75; Brannt, 
“Practical Dry Cleaner, Scourer and Gar- 
ment Dyer,” $2.50. 


Acid Stains. 


1.—Chloroform will restore the color 
of garments where the same has been de- 
stroyed by acids. See No. 2. 

2.—When acid has accidentally or oth- 
erwise destroyed or changed the color of 
the fabric, ammonia should be applied to 
neutralize the acid. A subsequent appli- 
caton of chloroform restores the original 
color. 

3.—Spots produced by hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid can be removed by the ap- 
plication of concentrated ammonia, while 
spots from nitric acid can scarcely be ob- 
literated. 

4.—Acids, Vinegar, Sour Wine, Must, 
Sour Fruits —White goods, simple wash- 
ing, followed up by chlorine water if a 
fruit color accompanies the acid. Colored 


“Dry cleaning is not treated in this 
book, as it requires special machinery and 
Methods,: as well as great technical skill. 








cottons, woolens and silks are very care- 
fully moistened with dilute ammonia with 
the finger end. In the case of delicate 
colors it will be found preferable to make 
some prepared chalk into a thin paste 
with water, and apply it to the spots. 

5.—Picric Acid Npots.—Removal from 
the hands or linen is, according to Prieur, 
effected by rubbing them with a paste of 
lithium carbonate and water. 


Alabaster. 


1—The best method of cleaning these 
ornaments is to immerse them for some 
time in milk of lime, and then wash in 
clean water, and when dry dust them 
with a little French chalk. Milk of lime 
is made by mixing a little slaked lime in 
water. This has a “milky” appearance, 
whence its name. SBenzol or pure oil of 
turpentine are very highly recommended. 

2.—Use soap and water, with a little 
washing soda or ammonia, if necessary. 
Rinse it thoroughly. 


Alizarine Inks. 


White goods, tartaric acid, the more 
concentrated the older are the spots. On 
colored cottons and woolens, and on silks, 
dilute tartaric acid is applied cautiously. 


Alkali Stains. 


1—A mixture of acetic acid, diluted 
with a large quantity of water, will re- 
move stains brought by soda, soap, boil- 
ers, lye, etc., if the solution is readily 
applied. 

2.—On white goods, simple washing in 
water. On dyed tissues of cotton and 
wool, and on silk, weak nitric acid, poured 
drop by drop, and rub with the finger the 
spot previously moistened. 


Aluminum. 


Cleansing Fluid.—A solution of 30 
grams of borax in 1 |. of water contain- 
ing a few drops of aqua ammonia. 


Always consult the Index when using this book. 
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Discoloration, Removing.—It is neces- 
sary simply to remove the foreign mat- 
ter, and, fortunately, this can be very 
easily done. One way is to boil green 
fruits, particularly rhubarb, in a _ ves- 
sel. Another is to allow an oxalic acid 
solution—1 heaping teaspoonful of ox- 
alic acid crystals to 1 gal. of lukewarm 
water—to stand in it overnight; then 
wash out the utensil thoroughly with clear 
hot water, rinse, and use as accustomed. 
But more to the point is the fact that, 
although a discolored vtensil is unsightly 
in appearance, there is no danger what- 
ever in using it. In other words, the 
impurities form no poisonous compoun 
with the aluminum. 

Polish.—1.—Aluminum is susceptible 
of taking a beautiful polish. ‘This, un- 
fortunately, is not white, like that of sil- 
ver or nickel, but slightly bluish, like 
tin. The shade can be improved. First, 
the grease is to be removed from the ob- 
ject with pumice stone; then, for polish- 
ing, use is made of an emery paste min- 
gled with tallow, forming cakes, whic 
are rubbed on the polishing brushes. Fi- 
nally, red rouge is employed with oil of 
turpentine. 

2.—Stearic acid, 1 part; fuller’s earth, 
1 part; tripoli, 6 parts. To give the 
aluminum a natural, pure white color, 
dip it into a strong solution of caustic 
soda or potassa, and then into a bath of 
2 parts of nitric acid and 1 part of sul- 
phuric acid; thence into pure nitric acid, 
and finally into vinegar diluted with 
water. Rinse in running water, and dry 
in hot sawdust. Burnish with a blood- 
stone burnisher. 


Ammonia. (For toilet ammonia see Tol- 
LET PREPARATIONS. ) 


Various formulas for household am- 
monia and kindred preparations have 
been published. from time to time. House- 
hold ammonia is simply diluted ammonia 
water to which borax and soap have been 
added. To make it cloudy add potassium 
nitrate or alcohol. 

1.—Soft soap, 1 oz.; borax, 2 dr.; eau 
de cologne, 14 oz.; stronger water of am- 
monia, 514 oz.; water enough to make 
12 oz Rub up soap and borax with 
water until dissolved, strain, and add the 
other ingredients. 

2.—Sodium carbonate, 20 oz.; water 
of ammonia, oz.; water, 32 oz. 
Mix. Allow to stand 2 or 3 days, and 
then decant the clear solution, and bottle. 

8.—The following formulas yield a 
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cloudy preparation: Potassium carbon- 
ate, 1 part; borax, part; green soap, 
1144 parts; strong water of ammonia, 4 
parts; distilled water, 8 parts. Heat the 
water and dissolve in it the soap and po- 
tassium carbonate; then add the borax, 
and, when cold, the stronger water of am- 
monia. The preparation may be perfumed 
with the oil of mirbane. 

4.—Ammonia water, 1 gal.; soft water. 
8 gal.; yellow soap, 4 lb.; saltpeter, 8 
oz. Cut the yellow soap in shavings, and 
dissolve in soft water by heating; add 
the saltpeter, and stir well until dissolved ; 
strain, let settle, skim off all soap suds, 
etc., add the ammonia, and bottle at once. 

5.—Perfumed ammonia scouring water 
is prepared by mixing spirits of sal am- 
moniac, 160 parts; finely scraped soap, 
30 parts; borax, 10 parts; cologne water, 
15 parts; distilled water, enough to make 
460 parts of liquid. 

6.—Yellow soap, 10 grains; borax, 1 
dr.; lavender water, 20 minims; stronger 
ammonia water, 6 oz.; water enough to 
make 20 oz. Dissolve the soap and borax 
in 5 oz. of boiling water; when cold, add 
the lavender water and ammonia, and 
make up to a pint with water. 

7.—Alcohol, 1 gal.; soft water, 1 gal.; 
stronger ammonia water, 1 gal. 

8.—Ammonia rater, 5 pt.; distilled 
water, 5 pt.; soap, 100 gr.; olive oil, o 
dr. Cut the soap in shavings, boil with 
the oil and water, cool, add the ammonia 
water, and bottle. For use in laundries, 
baths and general household purposes, add 
1 tablespoonful to 1 gal. of water. 

9.—Oleic acid, 1 oz.; alcohol, 1 oz.; 
ammonia water, 7 oz.; water to make 1 


10.—Soap, in shavings, 2 oz.; potash 
lye, 1 0z.; ammonia watér, 2 pt. lit- 
tle alcohol is sometimes added to make 
the mixture clear. 

J1.—Ammonia water, 16 parts: yellow 
soap, 64 parts; potassium nitrate, 1 part; 
soft water, sufficient to make 200 parts. 
Shave up the soap and dissolve it in the 
water by heating; add the potassium ni- 
trate, and dissolve. Let it cool, strain, 
skim off any suds or bubbles, add the am- 
monia, mix, and bottle at once. 

12.—The best quality: Alcohol, 94%, 
4 oz.; soft water, 4 gal.; oil of rosemary, 
4 dr.; oil of citronella, 3 dr. Dissolve 
the oils in the alcohol and add to the 
water. To the mixture add 4 oz. of talc 
(or fuller’s earth will answer), mix thor- 
oughly, strain through canvas,’ and to 
the colate add 1, 2 or 3 gal. of ammonia 
water, according to the strength desired, 
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in which has been dissolved 1, 2 or 3 oz. 
of white curd or soft soap. 

13.—“‘I vory” soap (or other good white 
soap), + oz.; rain water, 4 pt.; 16° am- 
monia water, 4 pt. Cut or shave the soap 
fine and dissolve it in the water by the 
aid of heat; the cool, and add the am- 
monia. If other strength of ammonia 
water is used, make it correspond with 
the 16°; for example, if the U. S. 10° is 
used, take only 2 pt. of water instead of 
4 pt., and use 6 pt. of ammonia water; 
if 20° ammonia is used, use 5 pt. of water 
and 3 pt. of ammonia water. This is 
sometimes called “white ammonia.” 

14.—Potassium carbonate, 1 0z.; rain 
water, 4 pt.; ammonia water, 4 pt. Dis- 
solve the potassium carbonate (sal tar- 
tar) in the water and add the ammonia 
water. 


Aniline Stains. 


Sodium nitrate, 7 gr.; diluted sulphuric 
acid, 15 gr.; water, 1 oz. Let the mix- 
ture stand a day or two before using. 
Apply to the spot with a sponge, and 
rinse the goods with plenty of water. 


Animal Fibers, Bleaching. 


The material, freed from sweat, fat, 
gum, etc., is placed in a bath in which 
a little finely ground indigo (% part to 
1 part in 100,000 parts of water) is sus- 
pended. Then the spun fibers are placed 
from 24 to 48 hours in an aqueous solu- 
tion of hydrosulphite of sodium, to which 
acetic acid has been added. To each 
1,000 parts of the 1 to 4° B. solution 
take 5 to 20 parts of 50% acetic acid, 
expose to air, then wash, first in a weak 
soda solution, then in clear water, and 
finally dry at 86 to 95° F. 


Animal Glue, Bleaching. (Muzzarelli.) 


Add to fine white glue prepared from 
rabbit skins, for dressing white tissues, 
a small quantity of sulphate of soda, and 
mix well; acetate of lead is then added, 
whereby a precipitate of sulphate of lead 
is occasioned; the resulting jelly is thus 
blanched, and, after cooling, is cut up 
and dried as usual. 


Animals, Stuffed. 

Give the animal a good brushing with a 
stiff clothes brush. After this warm a 
quantity of new bran in a pan, taking 
care it does not burn, to prevent which 
quickly stir it. When warm, rub it well 
into the fur with your hand. Repeat this 
a few times, then rid the fur of the bran, 
and give it another sharp brushing until 
free from dust. 
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Balances. 


Equal parts of oleic acid, water of am- 
monia and absolute alcohol are mixed, 
and filtered after settling. The articles 
to be cleaned are rubbed with the mix- 
ture by means of a cloth, and polished 
with a little powdered tripoli. 


Barometer Tubes. 


Try a small quantity of warm nitric 
acid. Then rinse with water, rinse with 
absolute alcohol, and finally with ether; 
warm to expel the vapor of ether. 


Beeswax, To Bleach. 


Pure white wax is obtained from the 
ordinary beeswax by exposure to the in- 
fluence of the sun and weather. The 
wax is sliced into thin flakes and laid 
on sacking or coarse cloth, stretched on 
frames, resting on posts to raise them 
from the ground. The wax is turned over 
frequently, and occasionally sprinkled 
with soft water if there be not dew and 
rain sufficient to moisten it. The wax 
should be bleached in about 4 weeks. If, 
on breaking the flakes, the wax still ap- 
pears yellow inside, it is necessary to 
melt it again, and flake and expose it 
a second time, or even oftener, before it 
becomes thoroughly bleached, the time re- 
quired being mainly dependent upon the 
weather. There is a preliminary process, 
by which, it is claimed, much time is 
saved in the subsequent bleaching. This 
consists in passing melted wax and steam 
through long pipes, so as to expose the 
wax as much as possible to the action 
of the steam; thence into a pan heated 
by a steam bath, where it is stirred thor- 
oughly with water, and then allowed to 
settle. The whole operation is repeated 
a second and third time, and the wax is 
then in condition to be more readily 
bleached. 


Benzine and Gasoline Preparations. 


In handling benzine and gasoline, and 
products into which they enter, their 
great inflammability should never be lost 
sight of. 

1.—The following is said to be the com- 
position of a preparation that will solidify 
benzine: Cocoanut-oil soap, 2 0z.; solu- 
tion of potassium hydroxide, 114 oz.; am- 
monia water, 3 oz.; water, enough to 
make 12 oz. Dissolve the soap in about 
4 oz. of hot water, add the alkalis and the 
remainder of the water. If the benzine 
be added in small portions, with thorough 
agitation, 214 oz. of this mixture will 
solidify 32°0z. of benzine. 
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2.—Stronger ammonia water, 20 parts; 
tincture of quillaya (20%), 30 parts; 
ether, 30 parts; benzine, 150 parts; alco- 
hol, 500 parts. 

3.—a.—Solidified gasoline or benzine 
jelly may be mace as follows: Tincture 
of soap bark, 12 fi.dr.; benzine to make 
8 fl.oz. Mix, and shake for % hour, then 
allow to stand 12 hours to solidify. 

b.—Infusion of soap bark (20%), 4 
fil.dr.; benzine, 2 fl.oz.; proceed as above. 

c.—White soap, 120 grams, dissolved 
in 180 grams of hot water in a liter bot- 
tle, and 30 grams of ammonia added. The 
solution is then made up to % of the bot- 
tle by water, and shaken up. A tea- 
spoonful of this mixture is placed in a 
bottle holding 250 grams, and mixed 
therein with some benzine, and afterward 
the bottle is filled with benzine under 
protracted shaking. 

4.—White Castile soap, 315 av.oz.; 
boiling water, 3% fl.oz.; water of am- 
monia, 5 fi.dr.; benzine, enough to make 
16 fl.oz. Dissolve the soap in the water, 
oe when cold, add the other ingredi- 
ents. 

5.—Incombustible Benzines and Ethers. 
a.—For rendering ethers and benzines in- 
combustible a method is to add carbon 
tetrachloride in suitable proportions. This 
is a slightly volatile body, which can be 
dissolved cold in ethers, alcohols, and other 
products. For benzine, absolute incom- 
bustibility is said to be secured with 25 
or 30% of the tetrachloride. The result 
of numerous experiments shows that ig- 
nited benzine is extinguished if carbon 
tetrachloride is poured on the flames; it 
acts by solution in the benzine, and there 
is, therefore, the possibility of using the 
tetrachloride as an extinguisher of fire. 
For this purpose it may be either en- 
closed in grenades of thin glass, to be 
thrown on the fire, or, as in the Decrut 
method, directly projected by means of a 
pump. This is the composition of a much 
advertised cleaning medium which has a 
very extensive sale. 

b.—Rosin soap, 1 lb.; common white 
soap, 1 lb.; potassium hydroxide, 3 oz.; 
alcohol, 8 oz.; carbon tetrachloride, 5 pt.; 
enough water. Melt the soaps together 
on a water bath, adding them a little 
water from time to time as required. Dis- 
solve the potassium hydroxide in the alco- 
hol, add to this solution 114 pt. of carbon 
tetrachloride and incorporate the liquid in 
the soap mass, beating the whole with an 
egg beater. Transfer the pasty mass to a 
suitable bottle, add the rest of the carbon 
tetrachloride and mix the whole by agita- 
tion. ‘The compound should at once be 


(Blankets) 


transferred to wide-mouthed bottles of the 
size desired for the market and these im- 
mediately corked tightly. Sometimes a 
portion of the carbon tetrachloride sepa- 
rates from the “cream’’ on standing, but 
it can be reincorporated quite easily by 
shaking before using. 


Birds. (See Feathers and Birds.) 


Black Cloth. 


Dissolve 1 oz. of bicarbonate of am- 
monia in 1 gt. of warm water. With 
this liquid rub the cloth, using a piece 
of flannel or black cloth for the purpose. 
After the application of this solution 
clean the cloth well with clear water, dry, 
and iron it, brushing the cloth from time 
to time in the direction of the fiber. 


Blackboards, To Remove Grease from. 


Make a strong lye of pearlashes and 
soft water, and add as much unslaked 
lime as it will take up. Stir it together 
and let it settle a few minutes; bottle it, 
and stopper close. Have ready some 
water to dilute it when used, and scour 
the part with it. The liquor must not 
remain long on the board, as it will draw 
the color with it. Hence use it with care 
and expedition. 


Blankets. 


1.—Put 2 large tablespoonfuls of borax 
and 1 pt. of soft soap into a tub of cold 
water. When dissolved put in a pair of 
blankets and let them remain overnight. 
Next day rub, and drain them out, and 
rinse thoroughly in two waters, and hang 
them up to dry. Do not wring them. 

2.—Scrape 1 Ib. of soda soap and boil 
it down in sufficient water so that when 
cooling you can beat it with the hand to 
make a sort of jelly. Add 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of spirit of turpentine and 1 table- 
spoonful of spirit of hartshorn, and with 
this wash the article well and rinse in 
cold water until all the soap is taken off. 
Then apply salt and water, and fold be- 
tween two sheets, taking care not to 
allow two folds of the article washed to 
tie together. Smooth with a cool iron. 
Only use the salt where there are deli- 
eate colors that may run. If you can 
get potash soap, it will be better, as 
woolen manufacturers do not use soda 
soap. 

3.—Put the soiled blankets to soak for 
15 minutes in plain soft warm water. 
Prepare a soft jelly with first-class laun- 
dry soap and boiling water, 1 Ib. of soap 
for every blanket. Pour this into a tub 
of warm water, let it melt, and lather 
it up well with the hand. Wring the 
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blankets from the soaking tub, and throw 
them into the lather; stir them about, 
and leave to soak for 10 minutes; then 
hand-rub every inch of the blankets, pay- 
ing especial attention to stains. “ake 
them out and wring, then rinse in warm 
water twice. Dry well, but do not ex- 
pose them to great heat. When dry, 
stretch them in every direction, and rub 
all over with a piece of clean rough flan- 
nel. This makes them fluffy and soft. 
If very dirty, a little borax may he added 
to the water, but no soda or bleaching 
powder should ever be used. 


Bleaching. 


1.—Bleaching Powder, or Chloride of 
Lime, is prepared by passing chlorine gas 
into boxes of lead in which a quantity 
of slaked lime is laid on shelves. The 
stuff to be bleached is first boiled in lime 
water; wash, and, without drying, boil 
again in a solution of soda or potash; 
wash, and, without drying, steep in a 
weak mixture of chloride of lime and 
water for 6 hours; wash, and, without 
drying, steep for 4 hours in a weak solu- 
tion or mixture of sulphuric acid and 
water; wash well, and dry; upon an 
emergency, chlorate of potash, mixed with 
3 times its weight of common salt, and 
diluted in water, may be used as a bleach- 
ing liquid. 

2.—Carbonate of potash, 22 parts; 
sand, free from alumina and iron, 30 
parts; charcoal, 2 parts. 

3.—Carbonate of soda, 22 parts; car- 
bonate of potash, 70 parts; silicate of 
potash, 20 parts ; charcoal, 1 part. 

4.—Silica, 1 part; common salt, 2 
parts. 

5.—The remarkable bleaching com- 
pound of Mr. Charles Toppan, of Salem, 
Mass., consists of 3 parts, by measure, 
of mustard-seed oil, 4 parts of melted 
paraffine, and 3 parts of caustic soda, 
20° Be., well mixed to form a saponace- 
ous compound. Of this, 1 part of weight 
and 2 gk of pure tallow soap are mixed, 
and of this mixture 1 oz. for each gal. of 
water is used for the bleaching bath, and 
1 oz. of caustic soda, 20° Be., for each 
gal., is added, when the bath is heated in 
a close vessel, the goods entered, and 
boiled “until sufficiently bleached.” 


6.—Delicate Fabrics.—The goods must 
be washed and boiled, then transferred 
to a warm bath of 300 parts of water 
and 2 parts of permanganate of potash. 
In this it must be left for an hour, al- 
Ways under water. It is then transferred 
to the second cold bath of 500 pacts of 
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water with 50 parts of sulphurous acid, 
in which it must remain covered for 3 
to 4 hours. To be then dried in a warm 
place. 
7.—Instantaneous Bleaching Fluid.— 
In 5% pt. of water, heated to 190 or 
212° » are introduced successively ; 
Mother of pearl, 3% oz.; indigo, 0.75 
gr.; cochineal, 0.75 gr.; chloride of lime, 
gr.; soda crystals, 150 gr.; potash, 
150 gr. Boil for half an hour, and the 
preparation is ready for use. The in- 
ventor, M. Boiseller, says: “The mother 
of pearl gives softness, luster, suppleness, 
etc., and gives to hemp the feel of cash- 
mere; the indigo gives a slight azure tint, 
the cochineal adds brightness, the chlo- 
ride effects the bleaching, the soda washes 
and brushes, and the potash removes all 
grease.” 
8.—Small Articlcs.—Articles, as pocket 
handkerchiefs, require, every few weeks, 
to get a good “stewing” in a warm oven, 
often having to be left there, in a good 
large stewpan, for several days at a time, 
until they look white. As a preparation 
for washing, always steep white (not 
color-printed ones) articles in cold water 
for a few hours, and then the soiled parts 
can be very much cleansed by a good 
pressing together between the hands—no 
violent rubbing—then use good white soap 
on them, and let them remain overnight, 
folded flat in a dish, not in water, but 
yet wet enough to completely melt the soap 
through the texture of the articles. Do 
not be stingy of soap; you can use the 
lather with other articles of a less fine 
sort. A little practice will bring you to 
the use of enough without waste. Next 
day pour on to said clothes a kettleful 
of very clean boiling water—boiling, mind 
you; for if only 1° below the boiling 
point it will not be hot enough to whiten 
them. Cover your washing mug (or 
basin) at once, so that the steam is kept 
in; after 20 to 30 minutes has passed 
wash your things, and give them a rinse 
in plenty of tepid water. If now they 
are not to your satisfaction, spread them, 
well pulled out, while wet, upon a large 
dish, which place at or outside an open, 
sunny window, sprinkle them with clean 
cold water several times a day. Keep 
this going for 2 or 3 days; then wash 
again in a clean “scald,” as above de- 
scribed, and when you have them finished 
it will be your own fault if your laces 
and handkerchiefs are not a wonder to 
all beholders. Never starch your lace 
articles, but crisp them in cold water in 
which 2 or 3 lumps of loaf sugar are 
dissolved; also, be sure to stretch out 
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the work while wet, then dry flat on a 
towel upon the bed. 


Blood Stains. 


1.—An accidental prick of the finger 
frequently spoils the appearance of work, 
and if for sale, decreases its value. Stains 
may be entirely obliterated from almost 
any substance by laying a thick coating 
of common starch over the place. The 
starch is to be mixed as if for the laun- 
dry, and laid on quite wet. 

2.—The free and early application of a 
weak solution of soda or potash, and the 
subsequent application of the solution of 
alum, is recommended. 

3.—Blood and Albuminoid Matters.— 
Steeping in lukewarm water. If pepsine, 
or the juice of the Carica papaya, can be 
procured, the spots are first softened with 
lukewarm water, and then either of these 
substances is applied. 


Books. 


_1.—Blood Stains.—Soak in cold water, 
wash with soap, and rinse. 

2—Damp stains are treated in the 
Same way as water stains, but with less 
chance of success. 

3.—Dust can be removed by using bread 
or very soft rubber. 

4.—Finger Marks.—Very difficult to 
erase. Apply a jelly of white or curd 
soap, then wash with a brush in cold 
water. 

5.—Fogw Marks.—Use very dilute hy- 
drochloric acid or Javelle water. 

6.—Grease Spots.—a.—Put over the 
spot a piece of blotting paper and apply 
a hot iron. 

b.—Or, apply French chalk, put a piece 
of paper over it, and apply the iron. 

e.—Or, try ether or benzine, put blot- 
ting paper above and below the spot. 

7.—Ink Stains (Marking Ink, etc.).— 
Apply tincture of iodine. The silver in 
the ink forms silver iodide, which is re- 
moved by a weak solution of potassium 
cyanide (deadly poison). 

8.—Ink Stains (of Writing Ink)— 
Usually try oxalic acid, followed by chlo- 
ride of lime. Wasb well. 

9.—Mud.—Very little can be done. 
Wash in cold water, then in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, and afterward in a weak 
eanon of chloride of lime. Rinse, and 
ry. 

10.—Water stains are removed by boil- 
ing water and alum. It will be necessary 
to float the sheet on this bath for some 
hours. Dry between clean blotting pa- 
per. The amount of alum is immaterial. 


(Bottles ) 





Bottles. 

1—0Oil or fatty matter may be easily 
removed by a solution of permanganate 
of potassa. 

2.—T’o remove turpentine, petroleum, 
photogene, etc., pour into them a little 
strong sulphuric acid; after they have 
been allowed to drain as much as pos- 
sible the bottle is then corked, and the 
acid caused to flow into every portion 
of it, for about 5 minutes. It is then 
washed with repeated rinsings of cold 
water. All traces of oil or grease left 
will be removed in a very expeditious 
Manner, and no odor whatever will be 
left in the bottle after washing. 

3.—Introduce 2 heaped tablespoonfuls 
(for every quart of capacity) of fine 
sawdust or wheat bran, and shake well 
to cover the interior surface thoroughly ; 
let stand a few minutes, and then add 
about 100 ¢. ec. of cold water. If the 
bottle be then rotated in a horizontal po- 
sition it will usually be found clean after 
a single treatment. In the case of dry- 
ing oils, especially when old, the bottles 
should be moistened inside with a little 
ether, and left standing a few hours be- 
fore the introduction of sawdust. This 
method is claimed to be more 1tapid and 
convenient than the customary one of 
using strips of paper, soap solution, etc. 

4.—Where soda and water does not do 
the work, put about equal parts of pow- 
dered potassium bichromate and sulphuric 
acid into the bottle. Shake the bottle 
well until the particles turn black, then 
rinco vut well with water. 

5.—If vessels are oily, or otherwise 
greasy, they should not be washed with 
water, but wiped with dry tow, or a dry 
dirty cloth, so as to remove as much 
grease :.3 possible. By changing the cloth 
for one that is clean, the vessel can be 
wiped until all traces of grease disappear. 

6.—A strong solution of an alkali, such 
as pearlash, may be used, whereby the 
removal of the grease is materially facili- 
tated. 

7.—It would be easy for a practical 
brush maker to construct a brush in the 
form of a hollow cone, which would reach 
the bottom of bottles; but the difficulty 
would be to get it into the bottle without 
spoiling it (the brush.) A brush composed 
of a single bundle of long hairs, something 
like a painter’s sash tool, with the bristles 
cut somewhat tapering, should answer the 
purpose. The bottle must, of course, be 
turned around with the hand, to bring 
every part into contact with the brush. 

8.—Lead shot, where so used, often 
leave carbonate of lead on the internal 
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surface, and this is apt to be dissolved 
in the wine or other liquids afterward 
introduced, with poisonous results; and 
particles of the shot are sometimes inad- 
vertently left in the bottle. Fordos states 
that clippings of iron wire are a better 
means of rinsing. They are easily had, 
and the cleaning is rapid and complete. 
The iron is attacked by the oxygen of the 
air, but the ferruginous compound does 
not attach to the side of the bottle, and 
is easily removed in washing. Besides, 
a little oxidized iron is not injurious to 
health. Fordos found that the small 
traces of iron Jeft had no apparent effect 
on the color of red wines; it had on 
white wines, but very little; but he thinks 
it might be better to use clippings of tin 
for the latter. 

9.—Take a small piece of the very fin- 
est and softest flannel, without crease 
or seam, or a few inches of superfine 
broadcloth, dip this in powder blue, and 
with it clean your plate glass, polishing 
with a rag of soft silk or fine chamois 
leather. 

10.—To remove some odors in bottles 
has baffled almost all attempts of drug- 
gists to counteract or dissipate them. 
Iodoform, asafetida, ichthyol and valerian 
are among the articles which furnish these 
persistent odors. Fresh powdered mus- 
tard poured into the bottle (Sud. Apoth. 
Zeit.), followed by cold water, agitation, 
short standing, and a final rinsing, will 
clear them of the offending odors. 

11.—Rosin, Turpentine, Resinous Var- 
nishes, etc.—a.—Wash with a strong al- 
kaline solution, and rub by means of wire 
and tow. 

b.—If the alkali fails to act, a little 
sulphurie acid may be employed with ad- 
vantage. The latter acid will also be 
found advantageous in removing pitch and 
tar from vessels of glass. Nitric or sul- 
phuric acids may be employed to clean 
flasks which have contained oil. 

12.—Rubber Stoppers.—Cover the stop- 
pers with water, add a few ounces of 
burnt sugar, and let them soak for a few 
days, stirring once or twice daily. After 
this treatment wash them, and they are 
ready for use. 


Brass and Copper Cleaning. (See also Gas 


Fixtures. ) 

1—There are many substances and 
mixtures which wil] clean brass. Oxalic 
acid, muriatic acid, and several other 
acids, will clean brass very effectively ; 
oxalic acid is the best, but the acids must 
be well washed off, the brass dried, and 
then rubbed with sweet oil and tripoli, 
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otherwise it will soon tarnish again. Mix- 
ture to clean brass is: Soft soap, 1 oz.; 
rotten stone, 2 oz. 

2.—Oxalic acid, 1 0z.; rotten stone, 2 
oz.; sweet oil, 14% oz.; spirits of turpen- 
tine, enough to make a paste. When 
used, a little water is added, and friction 
applied. If the brass is very dirty it re- 
quires @ strong acid to make it bright; 
such is chromic acid, best prepared by 
mixing bichromate of potassa, sulphuric 
acid and water, equal parts of each. This 
makes the dirtiest brass bright and clear 
at once, but it must be immediately 
washed off with plenty of water, rubbed 
dry, and polished with rotten stone. There 
are no patents on any of these proeeed- 
ings, and if there were, the patentees 
would not be sustained in their claims. 

3.—Wash with rock alum, boiled in a 
strong lye in the proportion of 1 oz. to 
1 pt.; polish with dry tripoli. 

4.—The government method prescribed 
for cleaning brass, and in use at all the 
United States arsenals, is claimed to be 
the best in the world. The plan is to 
make a mixture of 1 part of common nit- 
ric acid and % part of sulphuric acid, in 
a stone jar, having also ready a pail of 
fresh water and a box of sawdust. 'The 
articles to be treated are dipped into 
the acid, then removed into the water, 
and finally rubbed with sawdust. This 
immediately changes them to a brilliant 
color. If the brass has become greasy it 
is first dipped in a strong solution of pot- 
ash and soda in warm water; this cuts 
the grease, so that the acid has free power 
to act. 

5.—Rub the surface of the metal with 
rotten stone and sweet oil, then rub off 
with a piece of cotton flannel, and polish 
with soft leather. <A solution of oxalic 
acid rubbed over tarnished brass soon re- 
moves the tarnish, rendering the metal 
bright. The acid must be washed off with 
water, and the brass rubbed with whiting 
and soft leather. A mixture of muriatic 
acid and alum, dissolved in water, im- 
parts a golden color to brass articles that 
are steeped in it for a few seconds. 

6—First boil your articles in a pan 
with ordinary washing soda, to remove 
the old lacquer; then let them stand for 
a short time in dead nitric acid; then 
run them through bright dipping nitric 
acid. Swill all acid off in clean water, 
and brighten the relieved parts with a 
steel burnisher, replace in clean water, 
and dry out in beech sawdust. Next, 
place your work on the stove till heated, 
so that you can with difficulty bear your 
hand on the articles, and apply pale lac- 
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quer with a brush; the work will burn if 
heated too much or too rapidly. 

7.—Put a coat of nitric acid over the 
part you want cleaned, with a piece of 
rag; as soon as it turns a light yellow 
rub it dry, and the brass will present a 
very clean appearance; if not satisfac- 
tory, repeat. 

8.—Oxalic acid and whiting, mixed, and 
applied wet with a brush, and brushed 
again when dry with a soft plate brush 
to pouen with dry whiting. 

.—Chalk, 10 parts; white bole, 4 
parts; magnesium carbonate, 1 part; iron 
oxide, 1 part. 

10.—Oxalic acid, 1 dr.; rotten stone, 
in powder, 4 oz.; boiling water, 1 oz.; 
oil of turpentine, % dr.; soft soap, 4 
oz.; sweet oil, 5 dr. First dissolve the 
acid in the water, then add the rotten 
stone and other ingredients. 

11.—Oxalic acid, 1 part; iron peroxide, 
15 parts; powdered rotten stone, 
parts; palm oil, 60 parts; petrolatum, 4 
parts. See that solids are thoroughly pul- 
verized and sifted, then add, and thor- 
oughly incorporate, the oil and petrola- 


m. 

2.—Starch, 1 part; powdered rotten 
stone, 12 parts; sweet oil, 2 parts; oxalic 
acid, 2 parts; water to mix. 

13.—To 1 oz. of powdered potassium 
bichromate add 2 oz. each of_ sulphuric 
acid and water. Apply by dipping or 
rubbing the article to be .cleaned, and 
wash off immediately with water; rub 
dry, and polish with rotten stone. 

14.—Oxalic acid, 3 parts; water, 50 
parts; kieselguhr, 7 parts. Dissolve the 
acid and add the earth. Shake before 
using. 

15.—It would not suffice to pickle brass 
objects; the brilliancy thus produced 
would not be durable. To attain a good 
polish, the surfaces have to be rubbed 
with very fine tripoli, mixed with olive 
oil; next rinse with soap water and wipe 
dry with fine linen. 

16.—Brass work that is so dirty from 
smoke and heat as not to be cleaned with 
oxalic acid should be thoroughly washed 
or scrubbed with soda, or potash water 
or lye. Then dip in a mixture of equal 
parts of nitric acid, sulphuric acid and 
water; or, if it cannot be conveniently 
dipped, make a swab of a small] piece of 
woolen cloth upon the end of a stick, and 
rub the solution over the dirty or smoky 
parts; leave the acid on for a minute, and 
then wash clean and polish. 

17.—Fly Specks, To Remove—lIf you 
cannot wash off the fly specks with soap 
and warm water on a cloth, there is no 
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way that an amateur can refinish lamp- 
work with any satisfaction. To do this 
the lamp must be taken apart and the 
brasswork boiled in caustic soda to re- 
move all oil and varnish; then rinse in 
hot water and dip in strong nitric acid 
for a few seconds only, when it will come 
out clean and bright; then rinse clean 
in boiling water. Dry in sawdust, brush 
off, and lacquer with thin shellac varnish. 
The metal must be warm and perfectly 
free from grease. 

18.—Gun Shells —For such as have 
been used, boil in a strong solution of 
caustic soda, rinse in hot water, then 
dip in a hot pickle of sulphuric acid, 1 
part; water, 4 parts; and rinse in hot 


water. 

19.—Inlaid Work.—Mix tripoli and lin- 
seed oil, and dip felt into the prepara- 
tion. With this, polish. If the wood be 
rosewood or ebony, polish it with finely 
powdered elder ashes, or make a polishing 
paste of rotten stone, a pinch of starch, 
sweet oil] and oxalic acid, mixed with 
water. : 

20.—Lighting Fiatures.—Have the wa- 
ter clean and boiling in two vessels. Dip 
in one water and then in the next as soon 
as taken from the nitric acid bath, so 
that there shall be no traces of acid on 
the fittings. Dry in boxwood sawdust 
while hot, and place upon a piece of hot 
sheet iron over a stove. As soon as all 
traces of water have left, quickly lacquer 
with very thin shellac varnish, using a 
camel’s-hair brush. You can make the 
lacquer by dissolving shellac in best alco- 
hol. Do not touch the metal with the 
fingers before lacquering. 

21.—Tarnish, To Prevent.—a.—Dis- 
solve 1 oz. of best brown shellac in 1 pt. 
of alcohol (wood alcohol will answer, 
and it is much cheaper than that distilled 
from grain), and add to such solution 
1 dr. of gamboge and 3 dr. of cape aloes. 
Heat the articles, and apply the lacquer 
with a camel’s-hair brush. The articles 
should be thoroughly cleaned and polished 
before the lacquer is applied, otherwise 
the result will be disappointing. 

b.—Bleached shellac, 2 oz.; camphor, 
¥ oz.; alcohol, 16 oz. While wood alco- 
hol, or denatured alcohol, will answer 
very well for lacquers, we wish again 
to warn those who employ the methy! 
spirit of its poisonousness, and its power 
to cause blindness even by its fumes. 


Brass and Copper Polishing. 

The Wiener Seifensieder-Zeitung pub- 
lishes the following collection of formulas 
for copper and brass polishes: 
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1.—€ream of tartar, 5 parts; alum, 10 
parts; sodium chloride, 10 parts; water, 
100 parts. The salts are dissolved in the 
water, and the solution is allowed to 
stand several days. A white precipitate 
is formed, from which the liquid is de- 
canted. If turbid, the liquid must be fil- 
tered through paper. 

_ 2.—Dissolve 10 parts of tartaric acid 
in 100 parts of water, and mix with 5 
to 10 parts of ferric oxide. 

3.—Pour 1 part of sulphuric acid care- 
fully into 20 parts of water, stirring with 
a stick of wood. Dissolve 2 parts of 
alum in the dilute acid, and add 2 parts 
of fine potato meal. The meal must be 
thoroughly rubbed down with the acid 
liquid, added in small portions at a time, 
until a homogeneous paste is obtained. 
This preparation must be kept in bottles 
closed with parafiined corks. aie be 

4.—Oxalic acid, 500 parts; tripoli, or 
infusorial earth, 150 parts. a 

5.—Ammonia water, concentrated, 50 
parts; water, 100 parts; prepared chalk, 
20 parts. Red or yellow aniline dye, as 
much as desired. es 

3—Sal ammoniac, 10 parts, is dissolved 
in 75 parts of water, and 5 parts of chalk 
added. 

7.—Flowers of sulphur, 10 parts; 
ground chalk, 10 parts; mix with 100 
parts of vinegar. : 

8.—Alcohol, 80%, 100 parts; olein, 50 
parts; tartaric acid, 80 parts; tripoli, 30 
parts. Mix the tartaric acid (in powder 
form) with the alcohol, whereby the acid 
is partly dissolved. Then add the olein, 
and finally the tripoli, taking care to mix 
thoroughly. 

9.—Rotten stone, 3 0z.; powdered soap, 
1 oz. Apply with a little spirit of turpen- 
tine or sweet oil. ; 

10.—Brass, Copper, German Silver, 
ce To Polish.—Use Vienna lime, with 
0 oe 

Brass.—1.—Rub the metal with rotten 
stone and sweet oil, then rub off with a 
piece of cotton flannel, and polish with 
soft leather. A solution of oxalic acid, 
rubbed over tarnished brass, soon removes 
the tarnish, rendering the metal bright. 
The acid must be washed off with water, 
and the brass rubbed with whiting and 
soft leather. A mixture of muriatic acid 
and alum dissolved in water imparts a 
golden color to brass articles that are 
steeped in it for a few seconds. : 

2.—In polishing old brasswork which 
has been scratched and tarnished by wear, 
pumice or bath brick should be used with 
soap and water for scouring off with, and 
rotten stone, with kerosene oil, for the 
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wet finish, and dry for the final polish. 
The same method should be used for new 
brasswork. New work should require, 
after leaving the lathe and vise tools, but 
little polishing or grinding, and every good 
workman should try to avoid using an 
emery stick or emery cloth, as with prop- 
er care in the use of tools a great deal 
of grinding and polishing can be dispensed 
with. The polishing of metals varies 
somewhat according to their character, 
but the main principle underlying all is 
the substitution of progressively finer 
scratches for those left by the material 
last used, until they become so delicate as 
to be invisible without the aid of a mi- 
croscope. 

3.—Three parts of oxalic acid are dis- 
solved in 40 parts of hot water; add 
100 parts of powdered pumice stone, 2 
parts of oil of turpentine, 12 parts of 
soft soap and 12 parts of a fat oil. 

4.—Rotten stone, 7 0z.; powdered ox- 
alic acid, 1 oz Both are used with a lit- 
tle water. 

5.—Soft soap, 2 0z.; rotten stone, 4 
oz.; beaten to a paste. 

6.—Rotten stone, made into a paste 
with sweet oil. 

%7—Rotten stone, 4 0oz.; oxalic acid, 
in fine powder, 1 oz.; sweet oil, 114 0z.; 
turpentine, q. s. to make a paste. 

he above are used to clean brasswork, 
when neither varnished nor lacquered. 
The first and last are best applied with 
a little water. Both require friction with 
soft leather. 

8.—Make a paste of equal parts of sul- 
phur and chalk, with sufficient vinegar to 
reduce it to the proper consistency ; apply 
it to the metal while moist, allow it to 
dry on, and rub with a chamois skin. 
For ornaments or engraved work, clean 
with a brush. 

9,—Another process, and one that gives 
to the brass a very brilliant color, 1s to 
make a wash of alum boiled in strong 
lye, in the proportion of 1 oz. of alum 
to 1 pt. of lye. Wash the brass with 
this mixture, and afterward rub with 
chamois and tripoli. 

10.—A weak solution of ammonia in 
water makes an excellent wash. Apply 
it with a rag, dry with a piece of chamois, 
and afterward rub with a piece of chamois 
and a very small quantity of jewelers’ 
rouge. 

11.—Place 2 oz. of sulphuric acid in an 
earthen vessel and add 1 qt. of cold soft 
water; after the heat that is generated 
has passed off add 1 oz. each of tripoli 
and jewelers’ rouge. When well mixed 
put in a bottle for use. 
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12.—Brass may be polished without a 
burnisher by using an exceedingly fine cut 
file and fine emery cloth. 

13.—Small articles to be polished 
should be shaken by themselves for a 
short time; then some greasy parings of 
leather should be put in the barrel with 
them. After they have been shaken 
smooth the greasy leather parings are re- 
placed by clean ones, and the shaking is 
continued as long as necessary. 

14.—When the brass is made smooth 
by turning, or filing with a very fine file, 
it may be rubbed with a smooth, fine- 
grained stone, or with charcoal and water. 
When it is made quite smooth, and free 
from scratches, it may be polished with 
rotten stone and oil, alcohol, or spirits of 
turpentine. 

15.—Brasswork can be polished by rub- 
bing the metal with finely powdered trip- 
oli mixed with sweet oil, and applied with 
a rubber made from a piece of an old hat 
or felt. Or else a mixture of glycerine, 
stearine, naphthaline or creosote, mixed 
with dilute sulphuric acid, can be used. 

16.—Magic Polish for Brass.—Sulphu- 
ric acid, 20 parts; pulverized bichromate 
of potash, 10 parts; dilute with an equal 
weight of water; apply well to the brass. 
Wash well in water, immediately wipe 
dry, and polish with rotten stone. 

17.—Brass Movements.—Spanish whit- 
ing is mixed with clear rain water in 
the proportion of 2 Ib. to the gal. Stir, 
and let stand for a few minutes to allow 
the gritty portion to settle; decant off the 
water into another vessel and again allow 
it to stand. The settlings in the second 
vessel are mixed with jeweler’s rouge and 
used for polishing. 

18.—Petroleum Brass Polish.—Tripoli, 
16 av.oz.; Spanish whiting, 16 av.oz.: 
powdered rotten stone or pumice, 8 
av.oz.; petroleum, 2 fl.oz.; petrolatum, to 
make a soft paste; oil of myrbane to 
suit. 

_ 19.—Pickling Brass Castings.—A_solu- 
tion is frequently made up by mixing 3 
parts of sulphuric acid and 2 parts of 
nitric acid, and adding to each quart of 
the mixture about a handful of common 
table salt. This mixture is frequently 
used undiluted with water, and is to be 
handled with great care, as it will at- 
tack the hands badly. One advantage of 
this solution is that it leaves a good color 
on the castings, and hence it is frequently 
used for this purpose. The pickling so- 
lution used for brass castings must be 
kept in an earthenware crock or in a 
vitrified bathtub, and the bath must be 
large enough to dip the large castings 
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into it. Owing to the fact that hydro- 
finoric acid will attack sand, it cannot 
be kept in a crock or jug, as it would 
immediately eat a hole through it and 
escape. Hydrofluoric acid must be kept 
in a lead carboy, but the dilute acid can 
be kept in wooden tubs or barrels. Bither 
dilute or concentrated hydrofluoric acid 
will dissolve glass very readily, and hence 
cannot be kept in a glass bottle. Con- 
centrated sulphuric acid is frequently 
kept in iron tanks, but dilute sulphuric 
acid attacks iron readily, and hence it 
is necessary to keep dilute sulphuric acid 
in earthenware jugs and jars, glass bot- 
tles or wooden tubs or vats. 


Brickwork, To Remove Mildew. 
Builders’ acid (hydrochloric acid) is 
often used for removing white stains 
from brickwork. Its efficacy in the case 
of mildew would be doubtful. A coat 
of linseed oil on the perfectly dry brick 
would have a good preventive tendency. 
Melted paraffine, applied hot, and worked 
in with a paint burner, would also be effi- 
cacious. Perhaps either of the last named 
applications would destroy the mildew or 
white stain also. Acid, used by an expe- 
rienced man, would not injure the joints. 


Bristles, To Bleach. 


Cleanse well in a preparation of tepid 
water and soft soap. Then dip in cold 
water. [Leave for 2 or 3 days in an aque- 
ous solution of sulphurous acid, after 
which wash and dry. 


Britannia Metal. 


1.—Use finely powdered whiting, 2 ta- 
blespoonfuls of sweet oil and a little yel- 
low soap. Mix with spirits of wine to a 
cream. Rub on with a sponge, wipe off 
with a soft cloth, and polish with a 
chamois skin. 

2.—Rub first with jewelers’ rouge, made 
into a paste with oil; wash in suds, rinse 
dry, and polish with chamois. 


Broadcloth, To Remove Stains. 


Grind fine 1% oz. of pipeclay; mix 
with 18 drops of alcohol and the same 
quantity of spirits of turpentine. Mois- 
ten a little of this mixture with alcohol 
and rub on the stains. When dry, rub 


off with a woolen cloth. 


Bronze and Gilt. See also Brass and 
Copper above.) 


1.—Clean the surface, first of all, with 
whiting and water, or crocus powder, un- 
til it is polished; then cover with a paste 
of plumbago and crocus, mixed in the 
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proportions that will produce the desired 
color. Heat the paste over a small char- 
coal fire. Perhaps the bronzing has been 
produced by a corrosive process; if so, 
try painting a solution of sulphide of po- 
tassium over the cleaned metal. 


2.—Articles of bronze are best cleaned 
by the use of a paste made of powdered 
chicory and water. The paste is spread 
over the bronze and rubbed well over the 
surface by means of a stiff brush (an old 
stiff tooth brush will answer), and then 
allowed to dry on the article. After dry- 
ing, rinse off the powder with running 
water, and dry in the sun. W)iping off 
with an oiled rag will improve the looks 
of modern bronzes. 

3.—Rub delicate objects with a sponge 
charged with a mixture of 28 parts of 
alcohol, 14 parts of water and 4 parts of 
lavender oil. 

4.—Fly Specks.—Lavender oil, 1 dr.; 
alcohol, 1 oz.; water, 114 oz. Use a soft 
sponge, and proceed quickly, with little 
rubbing. 

5.—Gilded Bronze.—a.—Commence by 
removing the spots of grease and wax with 
a little potash or soda dissolved in water. 
Let dry, and apply the following mixture 
with a rag: Carbonate of soda, 7 parts; 
whiting, 15 parts; 85° alcohol, 50 parts; 
water, 125 parts. When this coating is 
dry pass over it a fine linen cloth or a 
piece of supple skin. ‘The hollow parts 
are cleaned with a brush. 

b.—After removing the grease spots, as 
specified above, let dry, and pass over all 
the damaged parts a pencil dipped in the 
following mixture: Alum, 2 parts; nitric 
acid, 65 parts; water, 250 parts. When 
the gilding becomes bright, wipe, and dry 
in the sun or near a fire. 

c—Wash in hot water containing a lit- 
tle soda, dry, and pass over the gilding a 
pencil soaked in a liquid made of 30 parts 
of nitric acid, 4 parts of aluminum sul- 
phate and 125 parts of pure water. Dry 
In sawdust. 

d.—Immerse the objects in boiling soap 
water and facilitate the action of the soap 
by rubbing with a soft brush; put the 
objects in hot water, brush them care- 
fully, and let them dry in the air; when 
they are quite dry rub with an old linen 
cloth or a soft skin the shining parts only, 
without touching the others. 

e.—If greasy, wash carefully in suds; 
or, better, dip into a hot solution of caus- 
tic potash, and then wash in suds with 
a soft rag, and rinse in running water. 
Tf not then clean and bright, dip into the 
following mixture: Nitric acid, 10 parts; 
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aluminum sulphate, 1 part; water, 40 
parts. Mix. Rinse in running water. 

f.—Boil in a weak alkali prepared from 
an infusion of wood ashes. Then clean 
with a solution composed of equal parts 
of nitric acid, water and alum. 

6.—I mitation of Gilding.—There are 
varnished bronzes so nearly resembling 
gilded bronzes in appearance that they 
may be easily confounded. To distinguish 
them it is sufficient to touch them with 
a glass rod dipped in a solution of mer- 
cury bichloride (corrosive sublimate). If 
the object. is gilded the point touched will 
not change color; if not, a brown spot 
will be formed. 

7.—Ornamcnts.—Boil the articles in 
ordinary soaper’s lye; rinse out, and roll 
in bran and sawdust. If the bronze is 
of the stamped variety, the lye must be 
mixed with salt. The ornaments should 
then be properly brushed, but no water 
must get to the back. A _ well-known 
method of cleaning gold-colored bronze ar- 
ticles consists in washing them in the 
above lye and brushing thoroughly with 
a brush, then passing them through a 
fluid made up of equal parts by weight 
of water, nitric acid and alum, drying 
them with a rag and gently warming 
them. 

8.—Ozidized Bronzes.—First dip in 
strong soda lye, then in a bath containing 
1 part of sulphuric acid to 12 parts of 
water. Rinse in clean water, and next 
in water containing a little ammonia. 
Dry, and rub with a polishing powder or 
paste. 

9.—Statuary.—Use weak soap suds or 
aqua ammonia. 


Brushes. 


Dissolve a piece of soda in some hot 
water, allowing a piece the size of a wal- 
nut to 1 qt. of water. Put the water 
into a basin, and after combing out the 
hair from the brushes, dip them, bristles 
downward, into the water and out again, 
keeping the backs and handles as free 
from the water as possible. Repeat this 
until the bristles look clean; then rinse 
the brushes in a little cold water; shake 
them well, and wipe the handles and 
backs with a towel, but not the bristles, 
and set the brushes to dry in the sun, 
or near the fire; but take care not to put 
them too close to it. Wiping the bristles 
of a brush makes them soft, as does also 
the use of soap. 

Brushes, Varnish, To Keep.—Varnish 
brushes should never be allowed to touch 
water, as it not only injures the elastic- 
ity of the hair, but a rosin is deposited 
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in the hilt of the brush which can never 
be thoroughly removed, and which will 
work out little by little when the brush 
is used, destroying the glossy surface 
which otherwise might be obtained. 


Calico and Linen. 


1.—When linen or calico is discolored 
by washing, age, or lying out of use, the 
best method of restoring the whiteness is 
by bleaching in the open air and exposure 
on the grass to the dews and winds. 
There may occur cases, however, where 
this may be difficult to accomplish, and 
where a quicker process may be desirable, 
and the following is the best: 

2.—Lay the linen for 12 hours in a 
lye formed of 1 Ib. of soda to 1 gal. of 
boiling-hot soft water; then boil it for 
half an hour in the same liquid. Then 
make a mixture of chloride of lime with 
8 times its quantity of water, which must 
be well shaken in a stone jar for 3 
days, then allowed to settle, and being 
drawn off clear, the linen must be steeped 
in it 36 hours and then washed out in 
the ordinary way. This will remove all 
discoloration. 


Candle Grease, Removing. 


1—For all kinds use 95% alcohol. 

2.—Scrape off as much as possible with 
a knife, then lay a thin, soft white blot- 
ting paper upon the spots and press with 
a warm iron. By repeating this, the sper- 
maceti will be drawn out. Afterward, 
rub the cloth where the spots have been 
with some very soft brownish paper. 


Cane-seated Chairs. 


1.—Clean the articles with a solution 
of oxalic acid. Their color will be re- 
stored. 

2.—Wash with hot water and a sponge, 
using soap, if necessary. Dry in a cur- 
rent of air. 


Canvas, To Render Mildew-proof. 

1.—Saturate the cloth in a hot solu- 
tion of soap (%4 Ib. to 1 gal. of water), 
wring out, and digest it for 12 hours in 
a solution of 1% Ib. of alum to 1 gal. of 
water. 

2.—Treatment with a strong aqueous 
solution of alum or lead acetate answers 
very well. Use the following: Alum, 2 
Ib., dissolved in 60 Ib. of water; blue 
vitriol, 2 lb., dissolved in 8 lb. of water: 
to which is added gelatine, 1 lIb., dissolved 
in 30 Ib. of water; lead acetate, % Ib., 
dissolved in 30 Ib. of water. The solu- 
tions are all hot, and separately mixed, 
with the exception of the vitriol, which is 
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ndded. (See also receipts for water- 
proofing cloth.) 

3.—Dissolve 1 Ib. of zine sulphate in 
40 gal. of water, and then add 1 Ib. of 
sal soda. When dissolved, 2 oz. of tar- 
taric acid are added. This holds the par- 
tially separated zinc carbonate without 
neutralizing the excess of alkali used. The 
canvas, etc., should be soaked in this so- 
lution for 24 hours, and then dried with. 
out wringing. 

4—To Remove Mildew.—Wash with a 
solution of calcium hypochloride (bleach- 
ing powder) in cold water or vinegar. 
Use plenty of cold water afterward. 

5.—Renovation.—Coat it with a black 
leather varnish, such as the following: 
Digest shellac, 12 parts; white turpen- 
tine, 5 parts; gum sandarac, 2 parts: 
lampblack, 1 part; with spirits of tur- 
pentine, 4 parts; and alcohol, 96 parts. 


Carpets. 


1.—If brooms are wet with boiling suds 
once a week they will become very tough, 
will not cut a carpet, and will last much 
longer. A handful or so of salt sprinkled 
on a carpet will carry the dust along 
with it and make the carpet look bright 
and clean. A very dusty carpet may be 
cleaned by dipping the broom in cold 
water, shaking off all the drops, and 
sweeping a yard or so at a time. Wash 
the broom, and repeat, until the entire 
carpet has been swept. 

2.—Use 1 pt. of oxgall to 1 pailful of 
water; after washing, apply cold water 
to rinse out the oxgall, and finally sponge 
as dry as possible. 

3.—A specimen of an American carpet 
soap (says the American Soap Journal), 
exported to Europe, found its way to the 
municipal laboratory of the city of Bres- 
lau, and after examination received the 
following verdict: “This soap is to be 
used by making a stiff lather from a rath- 
er concentrated solution of the soap; this 
is then applied to the carpet and left to 
dry. After the drying the soap has be- 
come brittle, and can be beaten out, the 
single particles so removed taking the dirt 
along. The analytical data were as fol- 
lows: Water, 9.67%; residue on drying, 
90.38% ; ash, 22.2% (in the same, 19.3% 
sodium carbonate determined by tritura- 
tion). The separated fatty acids showed: 
Melting point, 43-44° C.; congealing 
point, 40-41° C.: acid number, 214.15; 
iodine number, 38.0. Accordingly, this 
carpet soap is nothing more nor less than 
an honest tallow-soda soap. Its effect 
depends on the circumstance that with 
such soap a stiff lather is only obtained 
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with concentrated solutions, which then 
remains and dries; soaps made with palm 
oil and other exotic fats, on the other 
hand, yield a strong lather with thin so- 
lutions, but this lather subsides again 
rapidly.” 

4.—The following formula, known as 
“Clark’s Wash for Carpets,” may be found 
serviceable: Solution a.—vDissolve 10 
parts of soap in 20 parts of water, add 
314 parts of soda and 14 part each of am- 
monia water and alcohol. Solution b, 
which is the actual cleansing liquid, con- 
sists of 4 parts of ammonia water and 3 
parts of alcohol, diluted with water. This 
solution is first used, and when the dirt 
loosened by it has been removed the soap 
solution is applied. Carpets thus treated 
are said to regain much of their original 
colors, the entire operation of washing 
and drying requiring but a few hours, and 
the carpet need not be taken up. 

5.—Dry Cleaning.—Have ready a num- 
ber of dry, coarse cotton or linen cloths, 
some coarse flannels, and 1 or more large 
pieces of coarse sponge; 2 or more hard 
scrubbing or scouring brushes, some large 
tubs or pans and pails, and also a plen- 
tiful supply of both hot and cold water. 
First take out all grease spots; this may 
be effected in several ways. Well rub the 
spot with a piece of hard soap, end wash 
out with a brush and cold water, and 
well dry each spot before leaving it. 

6.—Or, use, instead of the soap, a mix- 
ture of fuller’s earth, gall and water, well 
rinsing and drying each spot as before. 
When this has been done the carpet may 
be cleaned by the first method mentioned. 

7.—Grape Stains, To Remove.—Wash 
out with warm soapsuds and a little am- 
monia water. 

8.—Ink, To Remove.—First, take up 
as much as possible of the ink with a tea- 
spoon, if in considerable quantity; with 
a blotting pad, if not so plentiful, using 
the latter under either condition at the 
finish. Now pour cold sweet milk over 
the spot, and after letting it remain a 
moment, take up as before, repeating the 
process until the milk comes away only 
slightly stained with black. Finish by 
using cold water into which some Jemon 
juice has been strained. Finally, rinse 
with pure water, and dry off with a soft 
cloth, rubbing the surface slightly as the 
water is absorbed. Old ink spots may 
be removed by moistening a crystal of 
citric acid and rubbing the spot gently. 
repeating the operation until the spot 
vanishes, 

9.—Kerosene Otl—Spread over the 
stain, above and below, warm pipeclay, 
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and allow it to remain 24 hours; then 
brush it off and beat out the carpet. 


10.—Sweeping.—It is not an easy mat- 
ter to sweep well, at any rate, if we may 
judge by experience; for when a broom 
is put into the hands of the uninitiated 
more harm than good generally results 
from the use of it. Without the greatest 
care and some little knowledge, furni- 
ture and paint, by being knocked about 
with the broom, may soon receive an ir- 
reparable amount of damage. Before 
sweeping rooms the floors should be 
strewed with a good amount of dry tea 
leaves, which should be saved for the pur- 
pose; these will attract the dust and save 
much harm to other furniture, which, as 
far as possible, should be covered up dur- 
ing the process. ‘Tea leaves also may be 
used with advantage upon druggets and 
short-piled carpets. Light sweeping and 
soft brooms are here desirable. Many a 
carpet is prematurely worn out by inju- 
dicious sweeping. Stiff carpet brooms 
and the stout arms of inexperienced ser- 
vants are their destruction. In sweeping 
thick-piled carpets, such as Axminster and 
Turkey carpets, the servant should be in- 
structed to brush always the way of the 
pile; by so doing they may be kept clean 
for years; but if the broom is used in 
a different way all the dust will enter 
the carpet and soon spoil it. Salt sprin- 
kled upon the carpet before sweeping will 
make it look bright and clean. This is 
also a good preventive against moths. 


11.—Vacuum Cleaning—The vacuum 
system, which may be said to suck the 
loose dirt from the caYpets (for it can- 
not remove fixed dirt marks or stains, 
though by removing loose dirt from fixed 
marks it may make them less _pro- 
nounced), is now being largely used ow- 
ing to the many advantages it offers. In 
the first place, it raises no dust, does not 
scatter a proportion of the dirt disturbed, 
as any brushing process must; it is more 
positive, removing more dirt from beneath 
a carpet than a brush can get at. It may 
not be as effective as taking up carpets 
and underfelts, beating them, and wash- 
ing the floor, but for ordinary periodical 
thorough cleaning, as required in hotels 
and similar places, the vacuum method is 
considered to make the raising of fixed 
carpets unnecessary. With a public din- 
ing (general meal) room, the raising of 
the carpet and its cleaning would mean 
stopping business for a day or two at 
least; while the cleaning of sitting and 
bedroom carpets, by raising them, would 
keep a certain percentage of rooms per- 
petually unfit for occupation. Vacuum 
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cleaning is quite as quick as surface 
brushing, and in certain pressing cases it 
is undertaken without even removing the 
hangings in the room. The vacuum is 
produced by an air pump, this being 
driven by a petrol, or similar motor 
(when the outfit is portable, and carried 
in a van from house to house). A good 
vacuum of 25 in. is easily got, and the 
general working of the system presents 
no difficulties. The chief detail, that is 
kept secret as far as possible, is the “dirt 
arrester.” A pump that may be effective 
and free working with air will quickly 
fail if the air is loaded with dust and 
debris, and the duty of the dirt arrester 
is to filter this out of the air which is 
drawn through the substance of the car- 
pet, and which, of course, disengages and 
carries the dirt from the carpet with it. 


ToPump fo Carpe 








The details of an arrester are given here- 
with, this showing the interior con- 
struction in section. Its exterior is 
simply a box ar case, or any convenient 
shape, the interior being divided up and 
including a coke air filter bed, as shown. 
The case must have a door to admit of 
the dirt being removed (and the coke, 
which will require washing or renewing), 
and, needless to add, the door, and the 
whole case, must be absolutely airtight. 
The cleaning out of the box must be done 
as often as the operator judges best, this 
being governed by the size of the box and 
the state of the carpet. 


Carriages, To Preserve. 


1.—Ammonia cracks varnish and fades 
the colors, both of painting and lining. 
A carriage should never, under any cir- 
cumstances, be put away dirty. In wash- 
ing a carriage, keep out of the sun, and 
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have the lever end of the “setts” covered 
with leather. Use plenty of water, which 
apply (where practicable) with a hose 
or syringe, taking care that the water is 
not driven into the body to the injury 
of the lining. When forced water is not 
attainable, use for the body a large soft 
sponge. This, when saturated, squeeze 
over the panels, and by the flow down of 
the water the dirt will soften and harm- 
lessly run off; then finish with a soft 
chamois leather and oil-silk handkerchief. 
The same remarks apply to the under- 
works and wheels, except that when the 
mud is well soaked, a soft mop, free from 
any hard substance in the head, may be 
used. Never use a “spoke brush,” which, 
in conjunction with the grit from the 
road, acts like sandpaper on the varnish, 
scratching it, and, of course, effectually 
removing all gloss, Never allow water to 
dry itself on the carriage, as it invari- 
ably leaves stains. 

2.—Be careful to grease the bearings 
of the fore carriage so as to allow it to 
turn freely. Examine a carriage occa- 
sionally, and whenever a bolt or slip ap- 
pears to be getting loose, tighten it up 
with a wrench, and always have little 
repairs done at once. op carriages 
should never stand with the head down, 
and aprons of every kind should be fre- 
quently unfolded, or they will soon spoil. 


Casks and Barrels. 


1.—Put a few pounds of unslaked lime 
in the barrel, add water, and cover. In 
2 short time add more water, and roll 
the barrel. Rinse with clean water. 

2.—Cider Casks.—a—Half fill each 
cask with boiling water, and add \% Ib. 
of pearlash; then bung it up, and turn 
over occasionally for 2 days; then empty, 
and wash with boiling water. 

b.—Scald out with boiling water; if 
the heads are out, put them over a straw 
fire for a few minutes, so as to slightly 
char the inside. f you have a steam 
boiler, partially fill with water, and ad- 
mit steam through the bunghole by a pipe 
down into the water, and so boil. 

38.—Musty Caske.—a.—Have the casks 
well scrubbed with boiling liquor in which 
a little soda ash has been dissolved. If 
they are not wanted for immediate use, 
let them stand exposed to the air, one 
head out, for a month; there is no greater 
purifier than the atmosphere. Then head 
up, slightly steam, blow off, and send to 
cellar to be filled. If wanted for use, 
scrub, then gently fire until well hot 
through, steam, etc., as before. They 
should all be tested for sweetness, by chip- 
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ing and smelling, before being headed up. 
If not wanted for use, when finished put 
about 1 pt. of bisulphite of lime and 
water, 1 to 4 of water, and they will 
keep good in a cellar for 12 months. 

b.—Burn a little sulphur in the empty 
ae bung, and let them stand for a 
ay. 

4—Vinegar Casks.—Old vinegar bar- 
rels become impregnated to such an ex- 
tent with acetous substances that it 1s 
next to impossible to render them fit for 
the storage of any other liquid. Fill the 
barrels with milk of lime and let this 
remain in them for several months, then 
rinse out well with plenty of warm water, 
and steam them inside for half an hour. 

5.—Wood Taste, To Remove.—F ill the 
barrels with lime water, adding for each 
14 gal. capacity about 178 gr. of potash, 
and allow them to stand 6 to 8 days, after 
which they should be washed out with 
clean water. The fluid can be used over 
again, especially if to each new cask 
some more lime and potash be added. 


Celluloid Collars and Cuffs, To Whiten. 


1.—If the coloring does not disappear 
when the affected portions are rubbed 
with a woolen cloth and a little tripoli, 
and then polished with a clean woolen 
rag, the injury is a permanent one. 

2.—Saleratus is the best cleansing 
agent. 


Celluloid Covered Mountings. 


Rub the covered parts with a woolen 
cloth and a little tripoli, and polish with 
a clean woolen rag. 


Chamois Skin. 


1.—Soak in a weak solution of wash- 
ing soda, then in soapsuds for 2 hours; 
then rinse thoroughly in water, and final- 
iy in a solution of soap and soda, and 
ry. 

2.—Wet the chamois leather in water 
just off cold—not at all hot—squeeze it 
between the two hands, then lay it flat 
on a board or table, and rub soap over 
both sides; do not treat it as if it were 
a coarse cloth, but keep squeezing and 
opening and opening and squeezing it in 
the hands to get the soap well through 
it. Next rinse it in several waters till 
the dirt is out—cold water always. Ex- 
amine if more soap is wanted; if so, 
again lay the piece flat and rub the soap 
over every inch of it. Then press and 
squeeze and rinse as before until it be- 
comes clean. Hang it up to half dry, 
then rub it in the hands to soften and 
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stretch it, and continue this until it dries; 
finally, roll it in a mangle. 

3.—To a basinful of soft water add 2 
or 3 teaspoonfuls of liquor sod#@ or po- 
tasse, and some rasped soap, and let dis- 
solve. Into this throw the chamois, and 
let it soak for 2 or 3 hours, then rub 
clean. Throw it into a basin of tepid 
water, let lie for a few minutes, then 
wring out and spread on a clean bath 
towel. Cover it with another, wrap, and 
dry quickly. When dry, rub the surfaces 
together, or, better, brush with a stiff 
brush (an old nail brush will answer), 
to restore softness to the skin. A corre- 
spondent of the National Druggist, some 
years ago, recommended the addition of 
a small amount of glycerine to the last 
rinsing water, which he says prevents the 
skin from becoming hard and stiff in 
drying. 


China. 
Use a little fuller’s earth and soda or 
pearlash with your water. 


Clocks and Watches. 


In cleaning clock and watch move- 
ments, take 1 qt. of water, about 1 tea- 
spoonful or 5 gr. of liquid ammonia or 
alkali; into this liquid should be grated 
or scraped fine 5 gr. of common soap. 
These proportions can be varied as de- 
sired, if the following remarks are kept 
in view: The articles to be cleaned 
should be plunged into this bath, where 
they should be allowed to remain at least 
10 minutes; 20 or 30 minutes is better, 
especially for clocks. The articles should 

wiped dry when removed from the 
bath, or polished up with a brush dipped 
in some polishing powder. Rectified ben- 
zine is preferable, as ammonia is apt to 
turn the movement black, if in excess. 
Use great care in using benzine, as it is 
very inflammable, and never should be 
used at night. 


Clothes, To Brush. 


Brushing clothes is a very simple but 
very necessary operation. Fine clothes 
require to be brushed lightly, and with 
rather a soft brush, except where mud is 
to be removed, when a hard one is neces- 
sary, being previously beaten lightly to 
dislodge the dirt. Lay the garment on a 
table, and brush it in the direction of the 
nap. Having brushed it properly, turn 
the sleeves back to the collar, so that the 
folds may come at the elbow joints; next 
turn the lapels or sides back over the 
folded sleeves, then lay the skirts over 
level with the collar, so that the crease 
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may fall about the center, and double 
one half over the other, so that the fold 
comes in the center of the back. 


Coffee, Tea and Milk Stains. 

1.—These stains are very difficult to 
remove, especial:y from light-colored and 
finely finished goods. From wvolen and 
mixed fabrics they are taken out by mois- 
tening them with a mixture of 1 part of 
glycerine, 9 parts of water and % part 
of agua ammonia. This mixture is ap- 
plied to the goods by means of a brush, 
and allowed to remain for 12 hours, occa- 
sionally renewing the moistening. After 
this time the stained pieces are pressed 
between cloth, and then rubbed with a 
clean rag. Drying, and, if possible, a lit- 
tle steaming, is generally sufficient to thor- 
oughly remove the stains. 

2.—Stains on silk garments which are 
dyed with delicate colors, or finely fin- 
ished, are more difficult to remove. In 
this case 5 parts of glycerine are mixed 
with 5 parts of water, and 14 part. of am- 
monia added. Before using this mixture 
it should be tried on some part of the 
garment where it cannot be noticed, in 
order to see if the mixture will change 
the color. If such is the case, no am- 
monia should be added. If, on the con- 
trary, no change takes place, or, if, after 
drying, the original color is restored, the 
above mixture is applied with a soft 
brush, allowing it to remain on the stains 
for 6 or 8 hours, and is then rubbed with 
a clean cloth. The remaining dry sub- 
stance is then carefully taken off by 
means of a knife. The injured places are 
now brushed over with clean’ water, 
pressed between cloths, and dried. If the 
stain is not then removed, a rubbing with 
dry bread will easily take it off. To re- 
store the finish a thin solution of gum 
arabic, or, in many cases, beer is pre- 
ferred, is brushed on, then dried, and 
carefully ironed. By careful manipula- 
tion these stains will be successfully re- 
moved. 

3.—When any article has had tea or 
coffee spilled over it, be careful not to 
allow soap to touch it till the stains are 
removed, for the alkali in the soap will 
make the coloring matter turn into fast 
dyes. Spread the stained part over a 
basin and pour clean, soft, boiling water 
through it. If the stains prove obstinate, 
rub in a little powdered borax, and pour 
on more boiling weter; then place the 
article to soak. 


Coins and Medals. 
1—Fr. Rathgen (in the Chemische 
Zeitung) says that coins, medals, etc., as 
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well as small iron articles, may be cleaned 
as follows: The coating of silver chlo- 
ride may be reduced with molten potas- 
sium cyanide, then boil the article in 
water. Displace the water with alcohol, 
and finally dry off in a drying closet. 
When dry, brush off with a suitable brush 
(soft, like a jeweler’s), and finally cover 
with “zaponlack” (any good transparent 
Jacquer or varnish will answer). Potas- 
sium cyanide is deadly poison, and should 
be handled with care. Instead of potas- 
sium cyanide alone, a mixture of that 
and potassium carbonate may be _ used. 
Delicate objects of silver become, after 
treatment in this way, less brittle. An- 
other way is to put the article in molten 
sodium carbonate and remove the silver 
carbonate thus formed by acetic acid of 
50% strength. This process produces the 
finest possible polish. The potassium 
cyanide process may be used with all 
small iron objects. For larger ones mol- 
ten potassium rhodanide is recommended. 
This converts the iron oxides into iron 
sulphides that are easily washed off, and 
leaves the surface of a fine black color. 

2.—To clean old medals, immerse in 
lemon juice until the oxidation is entirely 
removed. <A full day is generally suffi- 
cient. A longer stay, however, is not 
disadvantageous. 

3.—Immerse in strong nitric acid, and 
wash immediately in water. If very dirty, 
or corroded with verdigris, it is better to 
give them a rubbing with the following: 
Pure bichromate of potash, 1% oz.; sul- 
phurie acid, 1 oz.; nitric acid, 1 oz. Rub 
over, wash with water, wipe dry, and pol- 
ish with rotten stone or chalk. 

4.—Make a bath of 10 parts of sul- 
phuric acid and 90 parts of water, and 
Jet the coin lie in this until the crust of 
silver sulphide is dissolved. From 5 to 
10 minutes usually suffice. Rinse in run- 
ning water, then rub with a soft brush 
and Castile soap, rinse again, dry with a 
soft cloth, and then carefully rub with 
chamois, 

5.—Dip in a strong, hot solution of 
potash or soda, rinse, and dip for a mo- 
ment in nitric acid, after which rinse 
quickly in running water. 


Color, To Restore.’ 


_1.—When color on a fabric has been ac- 
cidentally or otherwise destroyed by acid, 
ammonia is applied to neutralize the 
same, after which an application of chlo- 
roform will, in almost all cases, restore 
the original color. The application of 
ammonia is common, but that of chloro- 
form is but little known. 
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2.—Faded Black Cloth or Leather.— 
Take of the best quality of blue galls, 
4 oz.; of logwood, clean sulphate of iron 
(copperas), clean iron filings and sumac 
leaves, each 1 oz.; put the galls, logwood 
and sumac berries into 1 qt. of the best 
white-wine vinegar, and heat to nearly 
the boiling point in a sand bath, then add 
the iron filings and copperas; digest for 
24 hours and strain for use. Apply with 


a sponge. 
3.—Muslins and Piqués.— French 
method: Make a strong lather with best 


white soap dissolved in soft water, and 
use while rather warm, but not hot. Wash 
the dress in this, but do not soak it 
previously. As soon as the lather appears 
soiled squeeze out the dress, throw away 
the lather, and wash the dress again in 
a second Jot, and so continue until the 
dress is thoroughly clean. Then well rinse 
it in cold water, and afterward in cold 
water slightly blued. Squeexe all the 
water out of the dress, but do not wring 
it, and hang in a shady place to dry; or, 
if the weather be wet, dry it before the 
fire. When dry they are to be starched. 
It is in this operation that the failures 
in getting up muslins and piqués more 
often occur than in the washing. Use a 
large basin, and have plenty of starch, 
and dissolve in the starch, according to 
the quantity of it, 3 or 4 in. of composite 
or wax candle. Squeeze the starch well 
out of the dress, and while it is still wet 
put it between some old sheets or table- 
cloths, and pass it between the rollers of 
a wringing machine or under a mangle; 
by this means al] lumps of starch wil] be 
removed. Finish by ironing. TPiqués 
should be ironed on the wrong side, as 
lightly as possible. 


Combs. 


If it can be avoided, never wash combs, 
as the water often makes the teeth split, 
and the tortoiseshell or horn of which 
they are made rough. Small brushes, 
manufactured purposely for cleaning 
combs, may be purchased at a trifling 
cost: with this the comb should be well 
brushed, and afterward wiped with a 
cloth or towel. 


Copper. (See also Brass.) 


1.—Take 1 oz. of oxalic acid, 6 oz. of 
rotten stone, % oz. of gum arabic, all in 
powder, 1 oz. of sweet oil, and sufficient 
water to make a paste. Apply a small 
portion, and rub dry with a flannel or 
leather. 

2.—Use soft soap and rotten stone, 
made into a stiff paste with water, and 
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dissolved by gently simmering in a water 
bath. Rub on with a woolen rag, and 
polish with dry whiting and rotten stone. 
Finish with a leather and dry whiting. 

3.—Copper plates are cleaned by lay- 
ing them near a fire and pouring on them 
some turpentine, and then rubbing them 
with a small, soft brush. 

4.—The cleaning of some copper ob- 
jects with powders or other substances is 
attended with difficulty on account of 
their worked and ornamented surfaces. 
Still, at times, success is complete, by 
means of acids. If the object is greasy, 
the grease must first be removed by a 
hot solution of soda, and then the object 
immersed in clear water. The bath de- 
signed for re.toring brilliancy is thus 
composed: Nitric acid, 2 parts; sal am- 
moniac, 1 part; or else sal ammoniac, 1 
part; nitric acid, 1 part; and water, 1 
part. The sal ammoniac is to be dis- 
solved in the water so as to obtain a sat- 
urated solution. The object should not 
be left immersed in the bath more than 
2 seconds, and should afterward be rinsed, 
first in cold water, then in hot, soapy 
water, and dried with warm sawdust. 

h.—Make Armenian bole into a paste 
with oleic acid. 

6.—Rotten stone, 1 part; iron subcar- 
bonate, 3 parts; lard oil, a sufficient quan- 
tity. 

%7.—Iron oxide, 10 parts; pumice stone, 
32 parts; oleic acid, a sufficient quantity. 

8.—Soap, cut fine, 16 parts; precipi- 
tated chalk, 2 parts; jewelers’ rouge, 1 
part; cream of tartar, 1 part; magnesium 
carbonate, 1 part; water, a sufficient 
quantity. Dissolve the soap in the small- 
est quantity of water that will effect so- 
lution over a water bath. Add the other 
ingredients to the solution while still hot, 
stirring all the time to make sure of com- 
plete homogeneity. Copper tubing, or 
other parts of apparatus that cannot be 
readily cleaned by mechanical means, 
should be well coated with tin. 

9.— Copper Halftones.—To remove 
stains from copper halftones, some oper- 
ators use acetic acid and salt, the salt 
being dissolved in the acid. The halftone 
can be brushed with this without disturb- 
ing the enamel. 

10.—Copperplate Engravings. — Wash 
the sheet on both sides by means of a 
soft sponge, or brush with water to which 
40 grams of ammonium carbonate have 
been added per liter of water, and rinse 
the paper each time with clear water. 
Next moisten with water in which a lit- 
tle wine vinegar has been admixed; rinse 
the sheet again with water containing a 
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little chloride of lime, and dry it in the 
air, preferably in the sun. The paper be- 
comes perfectly clear without the print 
being injured. 

11.—Polished Copper—a.—Objects of 
polished copper, bronze, brass, and other 
alloys of copper, tarnish through water, 
and it is sometimes necessary to give 
them again their bright appearance. To 
obtain good results it is by no means 
indifferent what method is pursued. Ex- 
perience has taught that the best way 
consists in pickling the article in an acid 
bath, to wash them next in a neutral 
bath, to dry them, and subsequently to 
rub them with a polishing powder. 

b.—Make a mixture of powdered char- 
coal, very fine, 4 parts; spirit of wine, 
3 parts; essence of turpentine, 2 parts: 
to this add water in which one-third of 
its weight of sorrel salt or oxalic acid 
has been stirred, and rub the objects 
with this mixture. 


Coral, To Clean and Bleach. 


1.—The secret in cleaning coral is to 
turn the mass bottom upward and sus- 
pend it by means of a piece of wire in 
the saucepan, so that the dirt, as it boils 
off, may drop into the water, instead of 
down the septa. <A strong solution of 
ordinary washing soda, or, better, oxalic 
acid, is to be used to boil in it. The 
mass is to be boiled at least 3 hours. 
This is not only to clean the coral, but 
to bleach it also. 

2.—Apply a mixture of hydrochloric 
acid and water, or wash the coral with 
a stiff brush in cold salt and water, with 
a little soap powder; a little chloride of 
lime will improve it; then put in the sun 
to dry and bleach. 

3.—First, well wash in very dilufe hy- 
drochloric acid (1 part acid to 30 parts 
of water) ; then well rinse in water, then 
put into some chloride of lime and water. 


Corks, Cleaning. 


1.—Old corks can be cleaned by wash- 
ing with water containing 10% of hydro- 
chloric acid, then immersing in a solution 
of sodium hyposulphite and hydrochloric 
acid. Finally, the corks are washed with 
a solution of soda and pure water, says 
the Pharmaceutical Era. Corks contain- 
ing oil or fat cannot be cleaned by this 
method. 

2.—Used corks are placed in a tub 
with a perforated head. It must be 
capable of descending into the tub, so 
as to rest directly on the corks. Pour 
on boiling water in which, to each 10 
parts, there has been added 0.5 part of sul- 
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phuric acid. Allow it to stand 15 to 20 
minutes, run the water off, and rinse out 
the tub. Treat the whole in the same 
manner with clear water. Then the same 
treatment with a solution of 0.18 part 
of alum in 8,500 parts of water. After 
half an hour run the water off. Lay the 
corks in the sun; in 2 days they are 
ready. Do not expose them to the night 
air. 


Cotton and Linen, Bleaching. 


1.—Make a strong solution of chloride 
of lime (hypochlorite of lime—bleaching 
powder) in water, allow to settle, and 
draw off the clear liquid. Rinse the goods 
in clean water containing about 5% of 
sulphuric acid, and then pass them slowly 
through the bleaching solution. They 
should then be well rinsed in water con- 
taining a little carbonate of soda. If 
the cloth is much colored it may be neces- 
sary to allow it to remain for a short 
time in the bath. This is the usual methoil 
of bleaching in laundries. 

2.—Hydrated sodium oxide, 0.227; li- 
quid sodium perchlorite, free from lime, 
0.900; nitro-benzol, 0.002; candurangu 
colorant, 0.001; water, 0.370. 


Crape. 

1.—Crape is cleansed by rinsing it. in 
oxgall and water, to remove the dirt, 
afterward in pure water to remove the 
gall, and lastly in a little gum water to 
stiffen and crisp it. It is then clapped 
between the hands until dry. 

2.—To Restore.—a.—Black crape may 
be freshened and made to look almost 
equal to new if treated in the following 
way: Lay over the ironing table a piece 
of black cambric or cloth of any kind, 
and pin the piece of crape smoothly 
through to the blanket, stretching it out 
to its original size. Wring another piece 
of black cambric out of water and lay 
it over the crape, patting it down with 
the palm of the hand. Now take hot flat- 
irons and pass them over the wet cloth, 
letting them just touch the cloth, but al- 
lowing no pressure to come upon the 
crape. When the cloth has become dry 
from the heat of the iron remove it, but 
let the crape remain pinned down until 
all the moisture has evaporated and it 1s 
perfectly dry. The crape will now fee! 
and look like new. A long veil can be 
renovated in this way, making sure that 
the part redressed comes under the edge 
of the wet cloth. ; 

b.—Skim milk and water, with a lit- 
tle bit of glue in it, made scalding hot, 
is excellent to restore rusty Italian crape. 
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If clapped and pulled dry, like muslin, it 
will look as good as new; or, brush the 
veil till all the dust is removed, then fold 
it lengthwise, and roll it smoothly and 
tightly on a roller. Steam it till it is 
shorougnly dampened, and dry on the 
roller. 


Crocks and Jars, To Remove Grease. 


1.—Use hot water and sal soda. 

2.—Porous earthenware often becomes 
foul with organic matter when used to 
hold water. Use 1 oz of muriatic acid, 
rubbed on the exterior and interior with 
a piece of flannel. Wash afterward with 
hot water. 


Diamonds. 


Clean all diamonds and precious stones 
by washing them with soap and water, 
with a soft brush, adding a little am- 
monia in the water, and then dry in fine 
boxwood sawdust. <A little potash or 
pearlash put in the water will answer 
the same purpose. 


Earthenware. (See Crocks and Jars.) 
Engravings. 

1.—Presuming these to be mounted, 
proceed in the following manner: Cut a 
stale loaf in half with a perfectly clean 
knife; pare the crust away from the 
edges. Place the engravings on a flat ta- 
ble, and rubbing the surface with the 
fresh cut bread, in circular sweeps, lightly 
but firmly performed, will remove all su- 
perficial markings. Soak the prints for 
a short time in a dilute solution of hydro- 
chloric acid, say 1 part of acid to 100 
parts of water, and then remove them 
into a vessel containing a sufficient quan- 
tity of clear chloride of lime water to 
cover them. JLeave them there until 
bleached to the desired point. Remove, 
rinse well by allowing to stand an hour 
in a pan in which a constant stream of 
water is allowed to flow, and finally dry 
off by spreading on clean cloths. Per- 
haps they may require ironing between 
two sheets of clean paper. 

2—Put the engraving on a smooth 
hoard, cover it thinly with common salt 
finely powdered ; squeeze lemon juice upon 
the salt so as to dissolve a considerable 
portion of it; elevate one end of the board 
so that it may form an angle of about 
45 or 50° with the horizon. Pour on the 
engraving boiling water from a tea ket- 
tle until the salt and lemon juice be 
all washed off; the engraving will then 
be perfectly clean and free from stains. 
It must be dried on the board, or on 
some smooth surface, gradually. If dried 
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by the fire or the sun, it will be tinged 
with a yellow color. 

3.—Hydrochlorie acid, oxalic acid, or 
eau de Javelle, may be employed, weak- 
ened by water. After the leaves (if it 
be a book) have by this means been whit- 
ened, they must be bathed aguin in a 
solution of sulphate of soda, which will 
remove all the chlorine and leave the 
leaves white and clean. They will, how- 
ever, have lost all firmness of texture, 
owing to the removal of the size from 
the paper. It will, therefore, be advis- 
able to give a bath of gelatine and alum, 
made with boiling water, to which may 
be added a little tobacco, or any other 
coloring substance, to restore the tint of 
the now too white paper. 

4.—Immerse each mildewed sheet sep- 
arately in a solution made in the propor- 
tions of 1% Ib. of chloride of lime to 1 pt. 
of water. Jet it stand, with frequent 
stirring, for 24 hours, and then strain 
through muslin, and finally add 1 qt. of 
water. Mildew and other stains will be 
found to disappear very quickly, and the 
sheets must then be passed separately 
through clear water, or the chloride of 
lime, if left in the paper, will cause it 
to rot. Old prints, engravings, and every 
description of printed matter, may be suc: 
cessfully treated in the same manner. 


5.-—“T have in my time cleaned many 
hundreds. The plan which I adopt is as 
follows: I place them, one or two at a 
time, in a shallow dish, and pour water 
over them until they are completely 
soaked or saturated with it. I then care- 
fully pour off the water and pour on to 
the prints a solution of chloride of lime 
(1 part liquor calcis chlorate to 39 parts 
of water). As a general rule, the stains 
disappear as if by magic, but occasionally 
they are obstinate. When that is the 
case, I pour on the spot pure liquor calcis 
chlorate, and, if that does not succeed, 
I add a little dilute nitro-muriatic acid. 
I have never had a print which has not 
succumbed to this treatment; in fact, as 
a rule, they become too white. As soon 
as they are clean they must be carefully 
washed with successive portions of water 
until the whole of-the chlorine is got rid 
of. They should then be placed in a 
very weak solution of isinglass or glue, 
and many collectors color this solution 
with coffee grounds, etc., to give a yellow 
tint to the print. They should be dried 
between folds of blotting paper, either 
in a press or under a heavy book, and 
finally ironed with an ordinary flat iron 
to restore the gloss, placing clean paper 
between the iron and the print. Grease 
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stains are much more difficult. I find 
benzine best. Small grease spots may be 
removed by powdered French chalk be- 
ing placed over them, a piece of clean 
blotting paper over the chalk, and a hot 
iron over that.”"—F’. Andrews. 

6.—Mildew often arises from the paste 
used to attach the print. Take a solu- 
tion of alum of medium strength and 
brush on back and face of the engraving 
2 or 3 coats, then make the frame air- 
tight by pasting a strip of paper all 
around the inside of the glass, leaving 
about ¥% in. overlapping (taking care not 
to paste the paper on the glass so as to 
be seen from the front), then place your 
glass in frame, take the overlapping piece 
and paste to side of rabbet; place your 
picture in position, spring backboard in, 
and then place a sheet of strong paper 
(brown) on the table, damp it, and paste 
around back of frame; lay it on to the 
paper, leave to dry, cut level. If this 
does zot answer, there will be no help 
for it, but dust off as the mold accumu- 
lates. Do not brush on surface with the 
alum if the engraving is colored, but sev- 
eral coats on the back. 

7.—It has been found that ozone 
bleaches paper perfectly without injuring 
the fiber in the least. It can be used for 
removing mildew and other stains from 
engravings that have been injured by 
hanging on the walls of damp rooms. The 
engravings should be carefully moistened, 
and suspended in a large vessel partially 
filled with ozone. The ozone may be gener- 
ated by putting pieces of clean phosphorus 
in the bottom of the vessel, partially cov- 
ered with water; or by passing electric 
sparks through the air in the vessel. 

8.—If the engravings are very dirty, 
take 2 parts of common salt and 1 part 
of common soda, and pound them to- 
gether until very fine. Lay the engraving 
on a board, and fasten it with drawing 
pins, and then spread the mixture, dry, 
equally over the surface to be cleaned. 
Moisten the whole with warm water and 
a little Jemon juice, and, after it has re- 
mained about a minute, or even less, tilt 
the board up on its end and pour over it 
a kettleful of boiling water, being care- 
ful to remove all the mixture, and avoid 
rubbing. If the engraving is not very 
dirty, the less soda used the better, as 
it has s tendency to give the engraving 
a yellow hve. 


Emery. 
Boil with caustic potash, stirring con- 
stantly, then wash with acid dilute, and 


dry. 
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Emery Wheels. 
To remove grease, wash with bisulphide 
of carbon. 


Feathers and Birds. 


1.—To clean feathers from their own 
animal oil, steep them in 1 gal. of water 
mixed with 1 Ib. of lime, stir them well, 
and then pour off the water and rinse the 
feathers in cold spring water. To clean 
feathers from dirt, simply wash them in 
hot water with soap. Rinse them in hot 
water. ; 

2.—Colonel Wragge treated the soiled 
plumage of albatrosses, Cape petrel, etc., 
by simply washing the feathers in rain 
water, after the process of skinning, and 
then laying a thick mixture of starch and 
water over the portion to be cleansed. 
Next he laid the birds aside, and left 
them till the plastering of starch had be- 
come thoroughly dry. He then removed 
the dry plaster by tapping it, and found 
that the feathers had become much clean- 
er. Old specimens may be cleaned in 
this way. Feathers may be set by just 
arranging them naturally with a needle 
or any pointed instrument. 

3.—Bird Skins.—Make a strong solu- 
tion of salt in water, saturate a large 
and thick cloth with it. Wrap the bird 
up in the damp cloth in as many folds 
as you can, not disarranging the plumage. 
Look at the bird in G6 hours, and if not 
long dried on, the blood will be soft; if 
not soft, keep it in the cloth longer, and 
rewet it. When soft, rub out with gen- 
tle pressure, putting something hard un- 
der each feather with blood on, and rub- 
bing with the back of a knife. Of course, 
each feather must be done separately. 

4.—Bleaching.—a.—The feathers are 
put into a bath of permanganate of pot- 
ash, containing 4 to 5 parts of perman- 
ganate to 1,000 parts of water; a solu- 
tion of sulphate of magnesia of the same 
strength is added, and it is heated to 140° 
F. (60° C.) at the most. The feathers, 
previously washed, are put into this bath, 
then taken out, rinsed, and passed through 
yon sulphuric acid at about 114 to 3° 

b.—lIt is also possible to bleach the 
feathers in a bath of 1 part of barium 
peroxide in 100 parts of water at 86° F. 

80° C.). Leave for 48 hours in this 
solution, wash, pass through a weak acid 
bath, and wash. 

c.—Feathers may be bleached by expos- 
ure to the vapor of burning sulphur (sul- 
hurous acid) in a moist atmosphere, but 
it is usually necessary to remove the oily 
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matters from them before they can be 
satisfactorily so bleached. This may be 
accomplished by immersing them for a 
short time in good naphtha or benzine, 
rinsing in a second vessel of the same, 
and thoroughly drying by exposure to the 
air. This treatment does not injure the 
feathers. 

5.—Colored.—These are to be cleaned 
and rinsed in warm and cold water, but 
not rinsed in blue water. Colored feath- 
ers may also be cleaned in a mixture of 
1 part of fresh gall and 3 parts of luke- 
warm water, washing them in this mix- 
ture in the same manner as in the soap 
liquor. But they will require more rins- 
ing when done by this method, in order 
to take off all smell of the gall. Dry, and 
curl as before. 
, 6—Grebc.—Carefully take out the lin- 
ing, and wash with warm water and soap, 
as directed for white ostrich feathers, but 
do not shake them until they are quite 
dry. Before remaking, carefully repair 
any rents there may be in the skin. 

%7.—Ostrich Feathers, White. —a.— 
White curd soap, cut small, 4 0z., dis- 
solved in 4 pt. of water, rather hot, in 
2 basin. Make the solution into a lather 
by beating it with birch rods, or wires. 
Introduce the feathers, and rub well with 
the hands for 5 or 6 minutes. After 
the soaping, wash in clean water, as hot 
as the hand can bear. Shake until dry. 

b.—Slightly soften the soiled feathers 
with warm water, using a camel’s-hair 
brush. Next raise each feather with a 
flat piece of wood, or a paper knife, and 
clean them with spirits of wine. Dry 
with plaster of paris, and afterward brush 
them carefully with a dry camel’s-hair 
brush. 

8.—White.—Dissolve 4 oz. of white 
soap in 2 gt. of boiling water, put it into 
a large basin or small] pan, and beat to 
a strong lather with a wire egg beater 
or a small bundle of birch twigs; use 
while warm. Ilold the feather by the 
quill with the left hand, dip it into the 
soap liquor, and squeeze it through the 
right hand, using a moderate degree of 
pressure. Continue this operation until 
the feather is perfectly clean and white, 
using a second lot of soap liquor if neces- 
sary. Rinse in clean hot water to take 
out the soap, and afterward in cold water 
in which a small quantity of blue has 
been dissolved. Shake well, and dry be- 
fore a moderate fire, shaking it occasion- 
ally, that it may look full and soft when 
dried. Before it is quite dry curl each 
fiber separately with a blunt knife or 
ivory paper folder. 
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9.—Bed Feathers, To Clean and Disin- 
fect.—a.—Separate them, and remove dust 
in a willow, then place them in a wide, 
open copper cone, underneath which is a 
kettle of boiling water. The steam passes 
through the perforated lid into the feath- 
ers, and heats them to 212°. The feath- 
ers are then transferred to hot sheet-metal 
plates and dried, then again spread on a 
grate under which is placed a vessel®con- 
taining chloride of lime, from which, by 
means of admixed acid, chlorine gas is 
generated, which permeates the feathers. 

b.—Prepare a quantity of lime water in 
the following manner: Well mix 1 lb. of 
quicklime in each gal. of water required, 
and let it stand until all the undissolved 
lime is precipitated as a fine powder to 
the bottom of the tub or pan, then pour 
off the clear liquor for use. The number 
of gallons to be prepared will, of course, 
depend on the quantity of feathers to be 
cleaned. Put the feathers into a clean 
tub, pour the lime water on them, and 
well stir them in it until thev all sink 
to the bottom. There should then be 
sufficient of the lime water to cover them 
to a depth of 3 in. Let them stand in 
this for 3 or 4 days, then take them out, 
drain them in a sieve, and afterward well 
wash and rinse them in clean water. Dry 
on nets having a mesh about the same 
size as a cabbage net; shake the net oc- 
casionally, and the dry feathers will fall 
through. When they are dried beat them 
well to get rid of the dust. It will take 
about 3 weeks to clean and dry a suffi- 
cient quantity for a bed. This process 
was awarded the prize offered by the So- 
ciety of Arts. 


Felt Hats. 


1.—Clean with ammonia and water; if 
greasy, wash with fuller’s earth. Size 
with glue size, and block while warm. 
Glue size made by diluting hot glue with 
hot water. Apply inside, not outside the 
nee The thicker the glue the stiffer the 
at. 
2.—The stains of grease and paint may 
be removed from hats by means of tur- 
panting or benzine, and if the turpentine 
eaves a mark finish with a little alcohol. 


Firearms. 


1.—A good and simple way of cleaning 
and recoloring the barrels and other metal 
parts of a double-barrel shotgun which 
are quite rusty. Take the barrels from 
the stock and put them in clean cold 
water free from gritty matters. Attach 
the brush to the washing rod and get out 
all adhering powder and residues; next 
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take tow, and wash until the barrels are 
quite clean. If the parts have rusted, it 
will be necessary to use a little emery 
flour. Dry the barrels with clean cot- 
ton rags, rubbing until the metal feels 
warm. Plug the ports and muzzles se- 
curely, then cleanse the outside parts with 
a strong alcoholic solution of caustic pot- 
ash, aided, if necessary, with a little em- 
ery flour and a soft rag. Rinse thor- 
oughly in water, dry thoroughly, warm, 
and while warm rub over every part with 
the following preparation: Pure (dry) 
zinc chloride, 1 0z.; nitrate of antimony, 
4 oz.; olive oil, 2 oz.; well rubbed down 
into a smooth, uniform paste. After half 
an hour’s exposure, rub off excess of this 
pats and polish with clean, soft rags. 

n warming the metal avoid overheating 
it so as to injure the temper. 

2.—In the volunteer service there are 
several fluids used, which are composed 
of either turpentine, naphtha, petroleum, 
benzine or gasoline, about one-third, or 
according to fancy, with machine oil. But 
the instructions to the troops are—a damp 
rag, flannel or tow, is all that is required 
to clean the barrel out; if much water 
is used, it is liable to run into the action. 
The butt should be raised when washing 
out. After washing out and drying, an 
oily rag or flannel to be used. On many 
occasions the oily material will be found 
to be efficacious, without the previous 
use of water. 

_3.—Easy method of cleaning guns and 
rifles when loaded. If a muzzle-loader, 
stop up the nipple or communication hole 
with a little wax; or, if a breech-loader, 
insert a cork in the breech rather tightly; 
next pour some quicksilver into the bar- 
rel, and put another cork in the muzzle: 
then proceed to roll it up and down the 
barrel, shaking it about for a few min- 
utes. The mercury and the lead will 
form an amalgam, and leave the barrel 
as clean and free from lead as the first 
day it came out of the shop. The same 
quicksilver can be used repeatedly by 
straining it through wash leather: for 
the Jead will be left behind in the leather, 
and the quicksilver will be again fit for 
use, 

4.—If the barrels have become leaded, 
wet the tow on the rod with spirits of 
turpentine, as the latter enjoys the prop- 
erty of removing any leading almost 
equally with quicksilver. Paraffine will 
also be found useful where neither of the 
foregoing can be obtained. Never touch 
the grooves of a rifle with emery, as it 
will dull their edges, and, consequently, 
affect the shooting power. 


(Fishing Nets) 





5.—Rusty.—a.—Vaseline oil, 4 parts; 
French turpentine, 1 part; naphtha, 1 
part. It is sufficient to thoroughly sat- 
urate the oakum wrapped around the wad 
hook with this mixture and to wipe the 
interior of the barrels a few times. Next, 
rub the barrel stock and system exter- 
nally with a moistened brush, and wipe 
the rifle clean witharag. | 

b.—A lubricating oi] which it is said 
will clean rust from rifle barrels, and 
also prevent corrosion by nitro powders, 
has the following formula: Kerosene 
(free from acid), 2 0z.; sperm oil, 1 oz.; 
oil of turpentine, oz.; acetone, 1 oz. 
Mix in the order given. Oil of citronella 
or oil of bergamot may be added to dis- 
guise the odor. 


Fishing Nets, Preservation. 


The Allgemeine Fischereizettung gives 
the following receipts for the preservation 
of fishing nets, which are, of course, also 
applicable to ropes, etc., in contact with 
water. Some have been subjected to a 
long test by the Drontheimer Fischerei 
Gesellschaft : 

1.—For 40 kgm. of cord, hemp or cot- 
ton, 3 kgm. of cutch, 1 kgm. of blue vit- 
riol, 144 kgm. of potassium chromate, and 
214 kgm. of wood tar are required. The 
cutch is boiled with 150 1. of water until 
dissolved, and then the blue vitriol is 
added. Next, the net is entered, and the 
tar added. The whole should be stirred 
well, and the cordage must boil 5 to 8 
minutes. Now take out the netting, lay 
it in another vessel, cover up well, and 
leave alone for 12 hours. After that it 
is dried well, spread out in a clean place, 
and coated with linseed oil. Not before 
6 hours have elapsed should it be folded 
together and put into the water. The 
enema with linseed oil may be omit- 
ted. 

2.—Dissolve 1 kgm. of blue vitriol in 
water. Immerse the net, which must be 
perfectly dry, in the solution for 24 to 
28 hours. This treatment must be re- 
peated every 3 or 4 weeks. 

3.—The following treatment is said to 
preserve nets for a long time in a good 
condition: Soften 1 Ib. of good glue in 
cold water, then dissolve it in 10 gal. 
of hot soft water, with % Ib. of curd 
soap. Wash the nets in soft water, then 
boil them in this for 2 hours, press out 
excess of the liquid and hang up over- 
night. The second bath consists of alum, 
2 lb.; water, 5 gal.; heat nearly to boil- 
ing, and immerse the nets in this for 
about 3 hours, then press, and transfer 
to a strong decoction of oak bark or a 
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solution of sumac in warm water (water, 
5 gal.; sumac, 8 Ib.), and let them re- 
main immersed in this for 48 hours, or 
longer, if convenient. 


Flannel. 


1.—Bleaching.—Flannel which has _be- 
come yellow with use may be bleached by 
putting it for some days in a solution of 
hard soap to which strong ammonia has 
been added. The best proportions are 
1% Ib. of hard curd soap, 50 Ib. of soft 
water and 2-3 lb. of strong ammonia so- 
lution. The same object may be attained 
in a shorter time by placing the flannel 
for a quarter of an hour in a weak solu- 
tion of bisulphite of sodium to which a 
little hydrochloric acid has been added. 

2.—Ironing.—Most flannels are the bet- 
ter for not being ironed, but in some cases 
it is necessary to do so. The proper way 
is to dry the flannels, then spread them 
on an ironing board, cover them with a 
slightly damp cloth, and iron over this, 
pressing down heavily. The iron must 
not be too hot. 

3.—Shrinking.—New flannel should al- 
ways be washed, before it is made up, in 
clean warm water, as warm as the hand 
can bear, and entirely by itself. Rub the 
soap to a lather in the water, or the flan- 
nel will become bard. Wash it in this 
manner through two warm waters, rinse 
it in another warm water, with just suffi- 
cient soap in it to give it a whitish ap- 
pearance; to this water add a little in- 
digo blue; wring and shake it well, and 
while drying shake, stretch and turn it 
several times. Flannel washed in this 
manner will be white and soft as long 
as it lasts. When dry let it be clapped 
and stretched with the hands, and rolled 
tight and smooth till wanted. 

4.—Washing.—To wash flannel! or flan- 
nel garments, prepare a good lather in hot 
water; when just warm throw in your 
flannel, and work it up and down, back- 
ward and forward. Scrubbing must be 
avoided, and no soap should be actually 
rubbed on it, as this will induce further 
shrinkage. Rinse in warm water, twice 
if necessary. Never wash or rinse in hot 
or cold water, as they both cause the flan- 
nel to shrink suddenly. 


Floors. 


1—W. O. Owen (Cin. Lancet-Clin:c) 
thinks soap and water are far from being 
an ideal cleansing agent. It cleanses 
the upper surface, but every crack and 
crevice is filled with débris to its full 
capacity, and every hole through the floor 
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is shown below by a pile of dirt or 2 
streak of dirt along the wall below. He 
has a photograph taken beneath a floor 
where such débris exceeded a peck in 
amount, and he has seen others as bad. 
Moreover, there is an odor of wet wood— 
rather an odor due to the decomposition 
of this organic accumulation. The mois- 
ture and heat make it an ideal place for 
germ growth. In the hospital at Fort 
Thomas he has adopted the following 
method: They were first cleaned as thor- 
oughly as possible with soap and water, 
allowed to dry, then gone over with coarse 
sandpaper to remove splinters, ete., the 
cracks filled with putty. a wood filler ap- 
plied, and after this a coat of floor finish. 
When this was hard it was, in its turn, 
sandpapered, and then the final coat of 
floor finish applied. No water should 
then be applied, except to remove mud or 
other adherent material. Dr. Owen has 
found the following composition satisfac- 
tory: Wax, 5 Ib.; linseed oil, 2 gal.; 
turpentine, 2 gal.; floor finish (TPerma- 
nere), 1 gal.; benzine, 10 gal. Melt the 
wax in the oil at as low a temperature 
as possible, remove from the fire, add 
the turpentine and floor finish, take the 
liquid out of the house and add the ben- 
zine. If the wax and oil are heated too 
much the mixture is not so soluble in 
the benzine. Less oil and more wax will 
perhaps be a better composition. The 
method of application that has given the 
best results is this: After the heavy 
part of the day’s work is done the floor 
is brushed thoroughly with a floor brush 
and the liquid is as evenly and thinly 
as possible applied with an old piece of 
cotton cloth to the already polished floor. 
It is then left for 12 hours, when it is 
again brushed and polished with a cot- 
ton mop. The brush removes all of the 
heavier particles of dirt and the mop the 
finer. The result is that the house and 
floors become thoroughly dry, the wood- 
work retains its original color and fin- 
ish, the work of your help is reduced 
fully one-half, and the floors are much 
cleaner than it is possible to get them 
with soap and water. The cotton mops 
become rapidly soiled. They may be 
cleaned by boiling in a weak solution of 
soda or potash. They cost ten cents 
apiece. Some care must be exercised on 
account of the danger of fire, but this 
danger is slight with reliable help. 


2.—Take some clean, sifted, white or 
silver sand, and scatter it on the floor. 
Dissolve 1 lb. of American potash or 
pearlash in 1 pt. of water, and sprinkle 
the sand with this solution. Have a pail 
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of very hot water, and well scrub the 
boards lengthwise with a hard brush, and 
use the best mottled soap. Change the 
water frequently. 'This is the best way 
to scour and whiten boards. The potash, 
if applied as directed, will take out all 
stains, Ink stains may be removed from 
boards by using either strong vinegar or 
salts of lemon. 

3.—The following will be found useful 
in cleaning and ‘estoring color to wooden 
floors: Calcinated soda, 1 part, allowed to 
stand % hour in 1 part of slaked lime; 
then add 15 parts of water, and boil. 
Spread the solution, thus obtained, upon 
the floor with a rag, and, after drying, 
rub with a hard brush and fine sand and 
water. A solution of 1 part of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid and 8 parts of water 
will enliven the wood after above appli- 
cation. When dry, wash and wax the 
floor. 

4.—Ink Spots on Floors.—Rub with 
sand wet with equal parts of water and 
oil of vitriol; when ink is removed rinse 
with weak lye water. In place of oil- 
cloth, tack down an old Brussels carpet, 
wrong side up; give it 2 coats of paint, 
and, when thoroughly dry, varnish. 


5.—Oil Stains, To Remove.—Use oxalic 
acid and water, then wash well with soda 
and soap. 


6.—Paint, To Remove.—Take 1 lb. of 
American pearlash and 3 Ib. of quick 
stone lime; slake the lime in water, then 
add the pearlash, and make the whole 
about the consistency of paint. Lay the 
mixture over the whole body of the work 
which is required to be cleaned, with an 
old brush; let it remain for 12 or 14 
hours, when the paint can be easily 
scraped off. 

7.—Parquet Floors.—To remove grease 
spots from parquet floors rub the spot 
with soft soap thoroughly, pour some 
strong alcohol on to it, and light it, tak- 
ing the proper precautions. Do not al- 
low the clothing to come too close to 
the flames. After the flames are extin- 
guished scour several times thoroughly 
with very hot water; the spot will then 
certainly have disappeared. 


8.—Scouring.—Clean sand, 12 
soft soap, 8 parts; lime, 4 parts. 
scrubbing brush, and rinse. 


9.—Wawved Floors, To Remove Grease. 
—Cover with turpentine for an hour or 
two. Cover with powdered talc, and press 
with a warm iron. Brush off the talc; 
if spot has disappeared, rub with wax; 
if not, repeat the process. 


arts ; 
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Fringe, Bullion and Worsted. 


Dissolve 1 bar of soap in 4 gal. of boil- 
ing water; have 3 vessels, each contain- 
ing 2 gal. of cold water. Into the first 
of these put 2 gal., into the second 1% 
gal., and into the third 1 gal. of the dis- 
solved soap. Tack the fringe end to end, 
and then put it into the first soap liquor; 
work it well in this, then put it into the 
second liquor, and again well work it; 
now put it into the third liquor, handle 
it well in this, and afterward put it on 
a clean peg to drain. Put 8 gal. of cold 
water into a clean vessel, and stir into 
it 1 tablespoonful of oil of vitriol; han- 
dle the fringe in this spirit water for 9 
minutes, take it out, and rinse it in 1 
lot of cold water for about 1 minute. If 
the fringe contains any spickets—that is, 
pieces of wood covered with silk—these 
must be taken off and cleaned with bread 
crumbs and camphine; or, if necessary, 
sent to the fringe makers to be recovered. 


Fruit and Wine Stains. 


1.—White cotton or linen, fumes of 
burning sulphur, warm chlorine water. 
Colored cottons or woolens, wash with 
tepid soapsuds of ammonia. Silks, the 
same, with very gentle rubbing. 

2.—Virst rub the spot on each side with 
hard soap and then lay on a thick mix- 
ture of starch and cold water. Rub this 
mixture of starch well into the spot, and 
afterward expose it to the sun and air. 
If the stain has not disappeared at the 
end of 3 or 4 days repeat the process. 

3.—Stains of wine may be quickly and 
easily removed from linen by dipping the 
parts which are stained into boiling milk. 
The milk to be kept boiling until the 
stain disappears. 

4.—Most fruits yield juices which, ow- 
ing to the acid they contain, permanently 
injure the tone of the dye; but the great- 
er part may be removed without leaving 
a stain if the spot be rinsed in cold water 
in which a few drops of aqua ammonia 
have been placed, before the spot has 
dried. Wine stains on white materials may 
be removed by rinsing with cold water, 
applying locally a weak solution of chlo- 
ride of lime, and again rinsing in an abun- 
dance of water. Some fruit stains yield 
only to soaping with the hand, followed 
by fumigation with sulphurous acid; but 
the latter process is inadmissible with cer- 
tain colored stuffs. If delicate colors are 
injured by soapy or alkaline matters, the 
stains must be treated with colorless vine- 
gar of moderate strength. 

5.—To remove fruit and wine stains 
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from table linen, moisten with dilute sul- 
phuric acid and then rub with an aque- 
ous solution of sulphite or hyposulphite 
of soda in water. 

6.—Spread the stained part over a 
bow! or basin, and pour boiling water 
through it; or rub on salts of lemon, and 
pour boiling water through until the stain 
disappears or becomes very faint. 


Fuller’s Earth, White. 
Fuller’s earth, in powder, 2 Ib.; tale, 


in powder, 12 lb.; violet powder, 2 Ib. 
Mix. 


Fur. 


1.—Soap or water will spoil it. Get 
some clean common whiting—powdered, 
and plenty of it—put it in a damp place 
for a day or so, but on no account let it 
get wet; rub it into the fur with the 
hand, and don’t be afraid to rub it. Now 
let it stop till mext day, give it another 
good rubbing, then shake out all the whit- 
ing you can, and give it a good brushing 
with a clothes brush. It will now be 
pretty clean, except the skin at the bot- 
tom of the fur. To remove the dirt from 
this get the fur over the back of the 
chair, and use the point of the clothes 
brush very briskly, at the same time giv- 
ing a short puff of wind every time you 
give a stroke with the brush. With a 
little practice you will remove every trace 
of whiting, grease or dirt. Lastly, pour 
alcohol on a plate, dip the point of the 
clothes brush in this, and lightly pass 
it over the fur; move the brush the same 
way as the fur runs. 

2.—Take equal parts of flour and pow- 
dered salt (which should be well heated 
in an oven), and thoroughly rub the fur. 
It should afterward be well shaken to free 
it from the flour and salt. 

3.—Lay the fur on a table, and rub it 
well with bran made moist with warm 
water. Rub until quite dry, and after- 
ward with dry bran. The wet bran 
should be put on with flannel, and the 
dry with a piece of book muslin. 

4.—Thoroughly sprinkle every part with 
hot plaster of paris, and brush well with 
a hard brush. Then beat it with a cane, 
comb smooth with a wet comb, and press 
carefully with a warm iron; when dry, 
shake out all loose plaster of paris. 

5.—Make a thin paste by adding ben- 
zoline to light carbonate of magnesia. 
Cover the fur with this thoroughly, hang 
it out in the open air to dry, then shake 
and brush it unti] the whole of the pow- 
der has been removed. 
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Gas Fixtures. (See also Brass.) 


1.—Cleansing.—It is very rarely that 
gas brackets are gilded with real gold; 
they are either dipped or lacquered. To 
cleanse, whether gilded with gold or only 
its imitation, they must be taken apart 
and the separate parts boiled in a strong 
lye for a few minutes and brushed with 
a soft brush. ‘Then pass through a solu- 
tion of cyanide of potassium; after this, 
wash in boiling water, and after drying 
in sawdust, polish parts with chamois 
leather. When putting them together 
again the parts should, if it be necessary, 
be freshly varnished. 

2.—Refinishing.—Gas fixtures which 
have become dirty or tarnished from use 
may be improved in appearance by paint- 
ing with bronze paint, and then, if a still 
better finish is required, varnishing after 
the paint is thoroughly dry with some 
light-colored varnish that will give a hard 
and brilliant coating. If the bronze paint 
is made up with ordinary varnish it is 
liable to become discolored from acid 
which may be present in the varnish. One 
method proposed for obviating this is to 
mix the varnish with about 5 times its 
volume of spirit of turpentine, add to the 
mixture dried slaked lime in the propor- 
tion of about 40 gr. to the pint, agitate 
well, repeating the agitation several times, 
and finally allowing the suspended matter 
to settle, and decanting the clear liquid. 
The object of this is, of course, to neu- 
tralize any acid which may be present. 
To determine how effectively this has been 
done, the varnish may be chemically 
tested. 

3.—Polishing.—Pickle, and while in the 
lathe dip the burnisher in the following 
liquid: Turmeric root, 60 parts; orange 
shellac, 60 parts; dissolved in alcoho] tar- 
tar, 120 parts; oxgall, 3 parts; alcohol, 6 
ah water, 180 parts; dry with a soft 
cloth. 


Gas Stove. 


Every housewife is more or less an- 
noyed by the facility with which the top 
of her gas stove becomes soiled, if not, 
indeed, clogged with spatterings of grease. 
An easy method of removing this will be 
very acceptable, no doubt. It is well to 
immerse the separable parts for several 
hours in a warm lye, heated to about 70° 
C., said lye to be made of 9 parts of caus- 
tic soda and 180 parts of water. These 
pieces, together with the fixed parts of 
the stove, may be well brushed with this 
lye and afterward rinsed in clean warm 
water. The grease will be dissolved away, 
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and the stove returned almost to its origi- 
nal purity. 


German Silver, To Polish. 


Take 1 lb. of peroxide of iron, pure, 
and put half o* it into a wash basin, 
pouring on water, and keeping it stirred 
until the basin is nearly full. While the 
water and crocus are in slow motion, 
pour off, leaving grit at the bottom. Re- 
peat this a second time, pouring off into 
another basin. Cleanse out grit, and do 
the same with the other half. When the 
second lot is poured off the crocus in the 
first will have settled to the bottom; pour 
off the water gently, take out the powder, 
dry it, and put both, when washed clear 
of grit, and dried, into a box into which 
dust cannot get. If the silverwork is 
very dirty, rub the mixture of powder and 
oil on with the fingers, and then it will 
be known if any grit is on the work. If 
the work is not very black, take a piece 
of soft chamois leather and rub some 
dry crocus on, and, when well rubbed, 
shake out the leather and let the powder 
fall off that is not used, or rub it off 
with a brush. Do not put down the 
leather in the dust. 


Gilt Mountings and Frames. 


1.—Fly marks can be cleaned off with 
soap and water, used sparingly on end 
of finger covered by piece of rag. When 
all cleared off, rinse with cold water, and 
dry with chamois leather; next buy 1 Ib. 
of common size and 2 small paint pans. 
Boil a little of the size in one of the pans, 
with as much water as will just cover it. 
When boiled, strain through muslin into 
clean pan, and apply thinly to frames 
with camel’s-hair brush (called. techni- 
cally, a “dabber’”). Take care you do not 
give the frames too much water und “el- 
bow grease.” On no account use gold 
size, as it is used only in regilding, and 
if put on over the gold would make it 
dull and sticky. 

2.—Dissolve a very small quantity of 
salts of tartar in a wine bottle of water, 
and with a piece of cotton wool soaked 
in the liquid dab the frames very gently ; 
no rubbing, on any account, or you will 
take off the gilt; then stand up the frames 
so that the water will drain away from 
them conveniently, and syringe them with 
clean water. Care must be taken that the 
solution is not too strong. 

3.—If new gold frames are varnished 
with the best copal varnish it improves 
their appearance considerably, and fly 
marks can then be washed off carefully 
with a sponge. The frames also last 
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many times longer. It also improves old 
frames to varnish them with it. 

4.—Gilt frames may be cleaned by 
simply washing them with a small sponge 
moistened with hot spirits of wine or oil 
of turpentine, the sponge only to be suffi- 
ciently wet to take off the dirt and fly 
marks. They should not afterward be 
wiped, but left to dry of themselves. 

5.—Old ale is a good thing to wash any 
gilding with, as it acts at once upon the 
fly dirt. Apply it with a soft rag; but 
for the ins and outs of carved work a 
brush is necessary; wipe it nearly dry, 
and don’t apply any water. Thus will 
you leave a thin coat of the glutinous 
isinglass of the finings on the face of the 
work, which will prevent the following 
flies’ feces from fastening to the frame 
as they otherwise would do. 

6.—Mix and beat the whites of 3 oggs 
with one-third, by weight, of Javelle 
water, and apply to the gilt work, which 
will be quickly restored to newness, 

7.—Gilt mountings, unless carefully 
cleaned, soon lose their luster. They 
should not be rubbed; if slightly tar- 
nished, wipe them off with a piece of 
Canton flannel, or, what is better, remove 
them, if possible, and wash in a solution 
of 4% oz. of borax, dissolved in 1 Ib. of 
water, and dry them with a soft linen 
rag; their luster may be improved by 
heating them a little and rubbing with a 
piece of Canton flannel. 

8—(Upton.) Quicklime, 1 0z.; sprin- 
kle it with a little hot water to slake it, 
then gradually add 1 pt. of boiling water, 
so as to form a milk. Next, dissolve 
pearlash, 2 oz., in 1% pt. of boiling 
water. Mix the 2 solutions, cover up the 
vessel, agitate occasionally for an hour, 
allow it to settle; decant the clear, put 
it into flat 14-pt. bottles, and cork them 
well. Use to clean gilding, either alone 
or diluted with water. It is applied with 
a soft sponge, and then washed off with 
clean water. It is essentially a weak so- 
lution of potassa, and may be extempo- 
raneously prepared by diluting solution of 
potassa with about 5 times its volume. 


Glass. 

For removing any sort of dirt that is 
insoluble in water, lye, and dilute acids, 
from hollow vessels, a great variety of 
mechanical means are employed, such as 
iron chains and balls, sand, shot, hand 
and machine brushes. The selection 1s 
governed less by the quality of the filth 
than by economical considerations, such 
as the cost of the material used, of hand 
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sADOE the wear and tear on the vessel, 
e Cc. 

For cleansing glass vessels, river and 
sea sand are inadmissible because hard 
quartz sand, especially angular river sand, 
scratches the glass, and gradually renders 
it opaque, if it does not previously crack 
where the scratches occur, on the prin- 
ciple of the Bologne flask and Prince Ru- 
pert drops. 

1.—Adherent slime and sediment are 
removed, especially from valuable glasses, 
by shaking with bits of paper or linen 
rags. 

2.—A substitute for sand for household 
ped is found in calcined ashes and coarse 
salt. 

3.—Clean wood ashes. mixed with 
pieces of charcoal, can be strongly recom- 
mended, and they act chemically, too, ow- 
ing to the potash they contain. Coal 
ashes, and those from peat, are worthless, 
because they are mixed with sharp sand. 

4—Ordinary salt is less useful for 
cleansing than coarse sea salt or ground 
rock salt. Where the resulting brine can 
be utilized, as in agriculture, ete, salt 
can be recommended for scouring pur- 
poses, 

5.—As scouring material in large es- 
tablishments we can recommend gypsum 
and marble dust, free from sand, and also 
ground bones. In the manufacture of 
bone meal, from the stronger and more 
resistant (tubular) bones, there is an in- 
termediate product, about the size of bar- 
ley grains (knochen-graupen), that is ex- 
cellent for cleansing bottles. Many bone 
mills now furnish this product, but it 
has found little favor as yet. 

.6.—Marble and gypsum dust are, in 
general, less sure to be free from quartz; 
and besides, the latter dissolves to some 
extent in water, and, if used, must be 
well rinsed out afterward. 

%—The india-rubber washer is useful 
in analytical laboratories, where it is re- 
quired to collect and save the sediments, 
as in filtering precipitates, etc. Chisel 
or tongue-shaped pieces are cut from 
thick pieces of india-rubber, and a sharp 
brass or platinum wire is fixed into the 
thick end to serve as a handle. For 
beakers and capsules it is to be preferred 
to the hair pencil and feather commonly 
used, for owing to their fibrous structure, 
the precipitate gets entangled in them, 
while they also lose some of their nitro- 
geneous particles, which would affect the 
accuracy of careful nitrogen determina- 
tion, as, for example, in water analysis. 

8.—To cleanse glass or porcelain ves- 
sels very thoroughly from the greatest va- 
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riety of adherent organic substances, the 
mixture of bichromate of potash and sul- 
phuric acid possesses an indisputable ad- 
vantage over benzine, ether, alcohol, etc. 
Always keep a stock of this chromic and 
sulphuric-acid mixture, made from the 
acid of the desiccators, and the chromate 
from the nitric-acid estimations, and use 
it for rinsing graduated vessels, which are 
then more easily moistened. 

9—If greasy, wipe with tow, then with 
nitric acid or caustic potash; rinse well. 

10.—Cover Glasscs.—There is, says Mr. 
F. W. Cooper, in the Photogram, noth- 
ing better than a piece of chamois leather 
or velveteen, stretched over a board (2 ft. 
by 5 in. by % in.), and tacked to the 
under side, a piece of stout twill being 
interposed between the board and the vel- 
vet. The glasses having been cleaned, 
and merely drained, can be very quickly 
and perfectly polished by rubbing up and 
down the leather or velvet surface. The 
board has the advantage of obviating any 
risk of cutting the hands or breaking the 
glasses as when polishing is done with a 
duster and the glass held in the hand. 

11.—Cut Glass.—A high polish may be 
given to cut-glass dishes, decanters, etc., 
by sprinkling with warmed sawdust di- 
rectly after washing and drying in the 
usual way. A very soft chamois leather 
must give the final polish, and_ this 
should be kept free from dust and for 
the one purpose only. 

12.—Discolored Glass.—Apply dilute 
nitric acid. Water of ammonia is also 
good. 

13.—Framed Glass.—To clean glass in 
frames, when the latter are covered, or 
otherwise so finished that water cannot 
be used, moisten tripoli with brandy, rub 
it on the glass while moist, and when dry 
rub off with a silk rag: to prevent the 
mixture injuring the cloth on the frame, 
use strips of tin bent to an angle; set 
these on the frame with one edge on the 
glass; when the frames are of a charac- 
ter that will not be injured by water, rub 
the glass with water containing a little 
liquid ammonia, and polish with moist 
paper. 

14.—Globes.—In order to remove from 
lamp globes the unsightly grease spots 
frequently met with, and to restore the 
handsome matt appearance of polished 
glass, pour 2 spoonfuls of a slightly heat- 
ed solution of potash into the globe, mois- 
ten the whole surface with it, and rub 
the stains with a fine linen rag; rinse 
the globe with clean water, and carefully 
dry it off with a fine soft cloth. 

15.—Paint Stains.—a.—American pot- 
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ash, 3 parts; unslaked lime, 1 part. Lay 
this on with a stick, letting it remain for 
some time, and it will remove either tar 
or paint. 

b.—Common washing soda dissolved in 
water. Let it soak a while—if put on 
thick, say 30 minutes—and then wash off. 
If it does not remove, give it another ap- 
plication. 

16.—Photographic Plates.—Photogra- 
phers will find the following a useful 
glass-cleaning preparation: Water, 1 pt.; 
sulphuric acid, 4% oz.; bichromate of pot- 
ash, % oz. The glass plates, varnished, 
or otherwise, are left for 10 or 12 hours, 
or as much longer as desired, in this so- 
lution, then rinsed in clean water and 
wiped dry with soft white paper. The 
liquid quickly removes silver stains from 
the skin without any of the attendant 
dangers of cyanide of potassium. 

17.—Polish—Sodium carbonate, 1 0z.; 
powdered whiting, 4 oz.; stronger am- 
monia water, 1 oz.; aleohol, 4 0z.; water, 
enough to make 1 pt. Mix well, and ap- 
ply with a sponge. When it is dry, rub 
off and polish. Of course, nothing should 
be used in polishing glass that will 
scratch it. : 

Simple diluted ammonia water is a 
good vieanser for glassware, especially if 
the article is a little greasy. 

18.—Scratches. — a.— Slight scratches 
may be partially polished out by rubbing 
the part with rouge wet with water, upon 
a piece of soft leather. If it is a deep 
scratch, it will have to be ground out 
with the finest flour emery, such as is 
used by opticians, and the spot polished 
with rouge and water upon a piece of 
soft leather. If you have much of this 
kind of work to do it will save time to set 
up a buff wheel of wood, and grind out 
the scratches with fine pumice stone and 
water. Then polish with a felt buff and 
rouge with water. 

b.—When scratches are not too deep 
they may be removed, and the surface 
restored, by rubbing with the following 
powder: Powdered chalk, 60 parts; trip- 
oli, 30 parts; bole, 15 parts. Reduce to 
a fine powder, and mix. Wet the sur- 
face of the article slightly with water; 
then, with a linen cloth dipped in the 
powder, rub the surface until the dull- 
ness disappears. 


Goatskin Rugs. 

One washing with warm (not hot) 
suds wil) not materially hurt the skin 
itself. The skin may not seem quite so 
soft after the washing, but if the wash- 
ing is done quickly, the skin well rinsed 
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in cold water, and dried with only mod- 
erate warmth, being frequently turned 
and shaken, the difference will hardly be 
perceptible. 


Gloves. 

1—Soft soap, 1 0z.; water, 4 oz.; oil 
of lemon, 14 dr.; precipitated chalk, a suf- 
ficient quantity. Dissolve the soap in 
the water, add the oil, and make into 
a stiff paste with a sufficient quantity of 
chalk. 

2—wWhite hard soap, 1 part; talcum, 
1 part; water, 4 parts. Shave the soap 
into ribbons, dissolve in the water by 
the aid of heat, and incorporate the tal- 
cum. 

3.—White bole, 600 parts; orris root, 
300 parts; dry soap, 75 parts; borax, 150 

arts; ammonium chloride, 2% parts. 
owder and mix thoroughly. Dampen 
the gloves with a wet rag, dust on the 
powder, and then rub it well in. When 
dry, brush off the residual powder.— 
Druggists’ Circular. 

4.—Chloroform, 1 fi.dr.; alcohol, 2 
fi.dr.; ammonia water, 10 fi.dr.; sodium 
carbonate, 2 dr.; Castile soap, 1 oz.; 
water, 4 pt. 

5.—Stronger ammonia water, 2 fi.dr.: 
glycerine, 1 fl.oz.; ether, 1 fl.oz; Castile 
soap, 1 fl.oz.; water, 2 pt. 

6.—Castile soap, 1 oz.: borax, 1 oz.: 
soap liniment, 12 fi.dr.; alcohol, 21% fl.oz. ; 
suena water, 4 fl.oz.; boiling water, 

pt. 

%.—Curd soap, 1 av.oz.: water, 4 fl.oz. ; 
oil of lemon, % fi.dr.; French chalk, a 
sufficient quantity. Shred the soap, and 
melt it in the water by heat; add the oil 
of lemon, and make into a stiff paste with 
French chalk. 

8.—White soap, 25 parts; water, 15 
parts; solution of chlorinated soda, 16 
parts; ammonia water (10%), 1 part. 
Shred the soap, and melt it in the water 
by heat, stirring well all the time; when 
lukewarm add the other liquids, and mix 
thoroughly. Put the glove on the hand 
and apply the paste with a piece of flan- 
_ rubbing the kid from wrist to finger 
Ips. 

9.—Castile soap, white, old and dry, 
100 parts; water, 75 parts; tincture of 
quillaia, 10 parts; ether, 10 parts; am- 
monia water, stronger, 5 parts; benzine, 
deodorized, 75 parts. Melt the soap, 
previous finely shaved, in the water, 

ring to boiling, and remove from the 
fire. Let cool, then add the other in- 
gredients, incorporating them thoroughly. 
The paste should be put up in collapsible 
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tubes, or tightly closed metallic boxes. 
It can also be used for clothing. 

10.— Kaolin, 8 oz 3 talcum, 
borax, 2 0z.; soap, 1 oz.; ammonium chlo- 


ride, 4 dr. A powder to be applied with 
a damp cloth. 


11.—Ether, 1 part; benzol, 2 parts. 
Put the gloves on the hands and rub thor- 
oughly with the solution, with a clean 
piece of flannel. Tet the greater part of 
the fluid evaporate, then remove the 
gloves from the hands and hang them in 
a current of warm, dry air until the 
smell of the liquid is dissipated. 


12.—Tincture of quillaia, 8 oz.: ben- 
zine, 18 oz. Mix, and shake for half 
an hour, then set aside for 12 hours to 
solidify. 

138.—Hard white soap, 3 oz.; boiling 
water, 5 oz.; stronger ammonia water, 
8 oz.; benzine, 26 oz. Dissolve the soap 
in the water, and when nearly cold add 
the ammonia and the benzine. This may 
be perfumed with any suitable oil or 
“essence.” 


14.—The following from Dieterich is 
said to be especially excellent: ‘Tincture 
of quillaia, 10 parts; sulphuric ether, 10 
parts; ammonia water, 3 parts; oil of 
lavender, 0.5 part; deodorized benzine, 
q. s. to make 100 parts. Mix. Shake 
before using. 


15.—Plain benzine, with 144 part each 
of oil of mirbane and oil of lavender, 
makes, according to one authority, the 
best of all cleaners, 


16.—Doeskin, Wash Leather (Cham- 
ois), and Undressed Kid.—a.—Wash them 
in fukewarm soft water, with a little 
Castile or curd soap, oxgall or bran tea; 
then stretch them on wooden hands, or 
pull them into shape without wringing 
them; next rub them with pipeclay, ye!- 
low ocher, or umber, or a mixture of 
them in any required shade, made into 
a paste with ale or beer; let them dry 
gradually, and when about half dry rub 
them well, so as to smooth them and put 
them into shape; when they are dry brush 
out the superfluous color, cover them with 
paper, and smooth them with a warm 
(not hot) iron. 


b.—Take out the grease spots by rub- 
bing them with magnesia or with cream of 
tartar. Then wash them with soap dis- 
solved in water as directed for kid gloves, 
and afterward rinse them, first in warm 
water and then in cold. Dry them in 
the sun, or before the fire. All gloves 
are better and more shapely if dried on 
glove trees or wooden hands. 


4 02; 
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Gold. (See also Gilt Mountings and 
Frames. 

1—Dull Gold.—A. solution of 80 grams 
of chloride of lime, 80 grams of bicarbon- 
ate of soda, and 20 grams of common salt, 
in 8 b. of distilled water, is prepared, and 
kept in well closed bottles. he article 
to be cleaned is allowed to remain some 
short time in this solution (which is 
only to be ‘theated in the case of very 
obstinate dirt), then taken out, washed 
with spirif, and dried in sawdust. 

2.—Matt Gold—Take 80 grams of chlo- 
ride of lime and rub it up with gradual 
addition of water, in a porcelain mortar, 
into a thin, even paste, which put into 
a solution of 80 grams of bicarbonate 
of soda and 20 grams of cooking salt, in 
3 1. of water. Shake it, and let stand 
a few days before using. If the prepara- 
tion is to be kept for any length of time 
the bottle should be placed, well corked, 
in the cellar. For use, lay the tarnished 
articles in a dish, pour the liquid, which 
has previously been well shaken up, over 
them so as to just cover them, and leave 
them therein for a few days. In very 
stubborn cases one may dilute somewhat. 
Next wash the objects, rinse with alco- 
hod, and dry in sawdust. : 

3.—Tarmshed Gold.—This preparation 
is made up by carefully mixing together 
20 parts of bicarbonate of soda, 1 part 
of calcium chloride and 1 part of com- 
mon salt in 16 parts of water. Of this, 
a small quantity is spread upon the sur- 
face to be cleansed with a soft brush, and 
afterward rubbed well with a piece_of 
tissue paper until it is perfectly dry. The 
liquid may be applied either lukewarm or 
cold, according to convenience. ; 

4.—Use rouge on a buff moistened with 
alcohol. 

5.—Use jewelers’ rouge with a brush. 

6.—Chalk, 18 parts; mixed with talc, 
5 parts; silica, 2 parts; alumina, 5 parts; 
carbonate of magnesia, 2 parts; jewelers’ 
red, 2 parts. 

7.—Rock alum, burned and finely pow- 
dered, 5 parts; levigated chalk, 1 part; 
mix, and apply with a dry brush. 

8.—The Journal fiir Goldschmicdekunst 
gives the following formula for a prepa- 
ration for cleaning and polishing gold, 
silver and plated ware: Acetic acid, 2 
parts; sulphuric acid, 2 parts; oxalic 
acid, 1 part; jewelers’ rouge, 2 parts; 
distilled water, 200 parts. Mix the acids 
and water and stir in the rouge, after 
first rubbing it up with a portion of the 
liquid. With a clean cloth, wet with this 
mixture, go well over the article. Rinse 
off with hot water, and dry. 
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9.—A powder of somewhat similar com- 
position is said to be used by gold and 
silversmiths, the formula for which fol- 
Jows: Chalk, 54 parts; magnesium car- 
bonate, 5 parts; alumina, 14 parts; silica, 
8 parts; iron oxide, 5 parts. 


Gold and Silver Lace. 

Gold lace, spangles, clasps, knots, etc., 
may be brushed over with the following 
composition: Shellac, 14% 0oz.; dragon’s 
blood, % dr.; turmeric root, % dr.; digest 
with strong alcohol, decanting the ruby- 
red colored tincture thus obtained. After 
coating with this composition a warm flat- 
iron is gently brushed over the objects so 
as to heat them only very slightly. Gold 
embroidery can be similarly treated. Sil- 
ver lace or embroidery may be dusted over 
with the following powder and well 
brushed: ‘Take alabaster, and strongly 
ignite it and while still hot place it in 
corn brandy; a white powder is thus ob- 
tained, which is fit for use after heating 
over the flame of a spirit lamp. It should 
be dusted on from a linen bag. 


Gold Workers, Polishing Powders for. 


Carbonate of lead, 211%4 parts: carb- 
onate of lime (chalk), 87 parts; carbonate 
of magnesia, 8% parts; alumina, 2114 
parts; silica, 13 parts; jewelers’ rouge, 
8% parts. Mix together. 


Granite, Removal of Stains. 


1—A paste of oxgall, 1 oz.3 strong 
solution of caustic soda, 1 gill; turpen- 
tine, 114 tablespoonfuls; pipeclay, enough 
to nee it thick and consistent. Scour 
well. 

2.—Mix together whiting, %4 Ib.; soft 
soap, 4% lb.; washing soda, 1 oz.; sul- 
phate of soda, a piece as big as a walnut. 
Rub it over the surface you propose to 
treat, let it stand 24 hours, and then 
wash off. If it succeeds, try another por- 
tion. 

3.—Smoke and soot stains can be re- 
moved with a hard scrubbing brush and 
fine sharp sand, to which add a little 
potash. 

4.—Use strong lye, or make a hot so- 
lution of 3 lb. of common washing soda 
dissolved in 1 gal. of water. Lay it on 
the granite with a paint brush. 


Grass Stains. 


1.—Wash the stained places in clean, 
cold soft water, without soap, before the 
garment is otherwise wet. 

2.—Remove by ether, in which the col- 
oring matter of grass—chlorophyll—is 
soluble. 


(Grease and Stains) 





Grease and Stains. 


1—When the fabric is washable and 
the color fast, ordinary soap and water 
are, of course, efficient in removing grease 
and the ordinarily attendant dirt; but 
special soaps are made for clothes clean- 
ing which may possibly be more effective. 

2.—In the removal of grease from cloth- 
ing with benzol or turpentine, people gen- 
erally make the mistake of wetting the 
cloth with the turpentine and then rub- 
bing it with a sponge or piece of cloth. 
In this way the fat is dissolved, but is 
spread over a greater space, and is not 
removed; the benzol or turpentine evapo- 
rates, and the fat covers a greater sur- 
face than before. The way is to place 
soft blotting paper beneath and on top 
of the grease spot, which is to be first 
thoroughly saturated with the benzol, and 
then well pressed. The fat is then dis- 
solved, and absorbed by the paper, and 
entirely removed from the clothing. 

38.—Another method, namely, to apply 
a hot iron on one side, while blotting pa- 
per is applied to the other, depends upon 
the fact that the surface tension of a sub- 
stance diminishes with a rise of tempera- 
ture. If, therefore, the temperature at 
different portions or sides of the cloth is 
different, the fat acquires a tendency to 
move from the hotter parts toward the 
cooler. 

4.—Castile soap, in shavings, 4 0z.; 
carbonate of soda, oz.; borax, 1 oz.; 
aqua ammonia, 7 0z.; alcohol, 3 oz.; sul- 
phuric ether, 2 oz.; soft water, enough 
to make 1 gal. Boil the soap in the 
water until it is dissolved, and then add 
the other ingredients. Although it is not 
apparent what good 2 oz. of ether can 
do in 1 gal. of liquid, the mixture is said 
to be very efficient. 

5.—Make a weak solution of ammonia 
by mixing the ordinary “liquor ammonie”’ 
of the druggist with its own volume of 
cold water, and rub it well into the 
greasy parts, rinsing the cloth in cold 
water from time to time until the grease 
is removed. The ammonia forms a soap 
with the fatty acids of the grease, which 
is soluble in water. 

6.—Strong ammonia water, 4 0z.; wa- 
ter, 2 qt.; saltpeter, 1 oz.; mottled soap, 
finely shaved, 2 oz. Mix thoroughly, and 
allow the preparation to stand for sev- 
eral days before using. Cover any grease 
spot with this preparation, rub well, and 
rinse with clean water. 

7.—Camphor, 1 oz., dissolved in 3 oz. 
of alcohol; add 4 oz. of essence of lemon. 

8.—Camphine, 8 oz.; alcohol, 1 oz.; 
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sulphuric ether, 1 0z.; essence of lemon, 


dr. 
9.—Alcohol, 8 0z.; white soap, 1% 0z.; 
oxgall, 1144 0oz.; essence of lemon, to 


OZ. 

10.—Fuller’s earth, 15 parts; French 
chalk, % part; yellow soap, 10 parts; 
pearlash, parts; mix thoroughly, and 
make it into paste with spirits of tur- 
pentine. Color, if desired, with yellow 
ocher. Form into cakes. 

11.—An earthy compound for removing 
grease spots is made as follows: Take 
fuller’s earth, free it from all gritty mat- 
ter by elutriation with water; mix with 
4 lb. of the earth so prepared % Ib. of 
soda, as much soap, and 8 ‘yolks of eggs, 
well beaten up, with 14 Ib. of purified 
oxgall. The whole must be carefully 
triturated upon a porphyry slab, the soda 
with the soap in the same manner as col- 
ors are ground, mixing in gradually the 
eggs and the oxgall, previously beaten 
together. Incorporate next the soft earth 
by slow degrees till a uniform thick paste 
be formed, which should be made into 
balls or cakes of a convenient size, and 
laid out to dry. A little of this deter- 
gent being scraped off with a knife, made 
into a paste with water, and applied to 
the stain, will remove it. 

12.—Castile soap, 4 oz.; hot water, 1 
qt. When the soap is dissolved add water, 
4 qt.; water of ammonia, 4 fl.oz.; sul- 
phuric ether, 1 fl.oz; glycerine, 1 fl.oz. ; 
alcohol, 1 oz. Medical Brief states that 
this is an excellent preparation for re- 
moving grease. 

18.—A soft oxgall soap may be pre- 
pared as follows: Oxgall, fresh, 10 grams ; 
alcohol, 100 grams; hard soap, 10 grams; 
soft soap, 10 grams. Boil the oxgall in 
the alcohol, and strain the mixture; dis- 
solve the soaps in this spirit, and evap- 
tak to the proper consistency on a water 

ath. 

14.—Castile soap, 4 dr.; chloroform, 4 
dr. ; ammonia water, 1 0z.; alcohol, 4 dr. ; 
water, enough to make 8 oz. This mix- 
lure blows the stopper out of the bot- 

e. 

The claims of carbon tetrachloride as 
a grease eradicator should not be over- 
looked. It is said to be equal to ben- 
zine for this purpose, and is non-inflam- 
mable. It acts as an anesthetic, and 
must be handled with care. 

15.—Powdered borax, 30 parts; extract 
of soap bark, 30 parts; oxgall, fresh, 120 
parts; Castile soap, 450 parts. First 
make the soap-bark extract by boiling the 
crushed bark in water until it has as- 
sumed a dark color, then strain the liquid 
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into an evaporating dish, and by the aid 
of heat evaporate it to a solid extract; 
then powder, and mix it with the borax 
and the oxgall. Melt the Castile soap 
by adding a small quantity of water and 
warming, then add the other ingredients, 
and mix well. About 100 parts of soap 
bark make 20 parts of extract. 
16.—Castile soap, 2 lb.; potassium car- 
bonate, ¥% \lb.; camphor, % oz.; alcohol, 
% oz.; ammonia water, 4 oz.; hot water, 
¥Y% pt., or sufficient. Dissolve the potas- 
sium carbonate in the water, add the 
soap, previously reduced to thin shav- 
ings, keep warm over a water hath, stir- 
ring occasionally until dissolved, adding 
more water if necessary, and finally, when 
of a consistency to become semi-solid on 
cooling, remove from the fire, and when 
nearly ready to set, stir in the camphor, 
previously dissolved in the alcohol, and 
the ammonia. If a paste is desired, a 
potash soap should be used instead of the 
Castile in the foregoing formula, and a 
portion or all of the water omitted. Soaps 
made from potash remain soft, while soda 
soaps harden on the evaporation of the 
water which they contain when first made. 
A liquid preparation may be obtained by 
the addition of sufficient water, and some 
more alcohol would probably improve it. 
17.—A strong decoction of soap bark, 
preserved by the addition of alcohol, 
would also form a good liquid cleanser 


for fabrics of the more delicate sort. 


18.—Wood alcohol, 1 gal.; ether, 1 0z.; 
chloroform, 1 oz.; oil of bergamot, 1 dr.; 
essential oil of almonds, 10 drops. Mix 
them. To be applied with a sponge or 
soft cloth. 

19.—Gasoline, 1 gal.; chloroform, 1 02. ; 
bisulphide of carbon, 1 0z.; essential oil 
of almonds, 5 drops; oil of bergamot, 1 
dr.; oil of cloves, 5 drops. Mix them. To 
be applied with a sponge or soft cloth. 
Gloves are best cleaned on the hand. This 
preparation should not be made or used 
at night, or in a room where there is a 
fire, as it is very inflammable. It will 
not stain nor discolor. 

20.—Glycerine, 1 oz.; sulphuric ether, 
1 oz.; alcohol, 1 oz.; ammonia, 4 07z.; 
Castile soap, 1 oz.; mix together, and add 
sufficient water to make 2 qt. Apply, 
and rinse. 

21.—Take 22 lb. of the best white soap 
and reduce it to thin shavings. [lace it 
in a boiler, together with water, 8.8 Ib.; 
oxgall, 18.25 Ib.; cover up, and allow to 
remain at rest all night. In the morning 
heat up gently, and regulate it so that 
the soap may dissolve without stirring. 
When the whole is homogeneous, and 
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flows smoothly, part of the water having 
been vaporized, add turpentine, 0.55 Ib. ; 
best clear benzine, 0.44 lb.; and mix well. 
While still in the state of fusion, color 
with ,green uitramarine and ammonia, 
pour into molds, ind let stand for a few 
days before using. The product will be 
found to act admirably, and the yield is 
very good indeed. 

22.— Billiard Cloth, etc.—Grease can be 
removed from billiard or other cloths by 
a paste of fuller’s earth and turpentine. 
This should be rubbed upon the fabric 
until the turpentine has evaporated, and 
a white powder remains. ‘The latter can 
be brushed off, and the grease will have 
disappeared. 

23.—Cold Mcethod.—Cocoanut oil, 30 
kgm.; soda lye, 38° B., 15 kgm.; potash 
lye, 20° B., 5 kgm.; “brilliant” green, 
200 grams; oil of turpentine, purified, 
800 grams; finely pulverized clay, 26 
kgm. The clay (kaolin), finely sifted, is 
first placed in the vat. The coloring mat- 
ter (“brilliant” green) is rubbed up with 
a portion of the oil, and the balance of 
the latter poured in upon the clay, and 
the two intimately mixed. The colored 
oil is next added, and all well stirred to- 
gether, Mix the 2 alkaline solutions, and 
pour them in a strong stream into the 
mixture of oil and clay, agitating the lat- 
ter constantly. Finally, add the turpen- 
tine, under constant stirring. The result- 
ant soap is poured into metallic boxes and 
closely covered. Grease spots in garments 
are first covered with a little of the paste, 
well rubbed in. Sponging with warm 
water afterward removes soap and spot 
in the most complete manner. 

24.—Scouring Balls.—a.—Curd soap, 8 
oz.; oil of turpentine and oxgall, of each 
1 oz. Melt the soap, and when cooled a 
little stir in the rest, and make it into 
cakes while warm. 

b.—Soft soap and fuller’s earth, each 
1 Ib.3 beat them well together in a mor- 
tar, and form into cakes. To remove 
grease, etc., from cloth. The spot, first 
moistened with water, is rubbed with the 
cake, and allowed to dry, when it is well 
rubbed with a little warm water, and 
afterward rinsed or rubbed off clean. 

25.—Sugar, Glue, Blood, Albumen.— 
On white goods, on dyed tissues of cot- 
ton and wool, and on silk, simple wash- 
ing with water. 


Gutta Percha. 

Bleaching.—1.—Dissolve the gutta per- 
cha in 20 times its weight of boiling 
benzole, add to the solution plaster of 
very good quality, and agitate the mix- 
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ture from time to time. By reposing 
for 2 days the plaster is deposited, and 
carries down with it all the impurities of 
the gutta percha insoluble in benzole. The 
clear liquid decanted is introduced by 
small portions at a time into twice its 
volume of alcohol of 90%, agitating con- 
tinually. During this operation the gutta 
percha is precipitated in the state of a 
pasty mass, perfectly white. The desicca- 
tion of the gutta percha thus purified 
requires several weeks’ exposure to the 
air, but may be accelerated by trituration 
in a mortar, which liberates moisture 
which it tends to retain. 

2.—White gutta percha is obtained by 
precipitating a solution of ordinary gutta 
percha in chloroform by alcohol, wash- 
ing the precipitate with alcohol, and final- 
ly boiling it in water, and molding into 
desired form while still hot. 

Cleaning.—This can be done by using 
a mixture of soap and powdered charcoal, 
polishing afterward with a dry cloth with 
a little charcoal on it. 


Hands. (See also Ink.) 

1.—Aniline Stains.—Wash with strong 
alcohol, or, what is more effectual, wash 
with a little bleaching powder, then with 
alcohol. 

2.—Nitrate of Silver Stains.—a.—Paint 
the blackened parts with tincture of 
iodine; let remain until the black becomes 
white. The skin will then be red, but by 
applying ammonia the iodine will be 
bleached, leaving white instead of black 
stains of nitrate of silver. 

b.—Nitrate of silver stains may be re- 
moved by rubbing them with a weak so- 
lution of sulphydrate of ammonium or a 
strong solution of iodide of potassium. 

3.—Nitric Acid Stains—Touch the 
stains with a solution of permanganate 
of potassium; wash, rinse in dilute hy- 
drochloric acid, and wash again. 


Harness Cleaning. 


Unbuckle all the parts, and wash clean 
with soft water, soap and a brush. 
little turpentine or benzine will take off 
any gummy substance which the soap 
fails to remove. Then warm the leather, 
and as soon as dry on the surface apply 
the oil with a paint brush or a swab. 
Neatsfoot oil is the best. 


Horsehair, Bleaching. 


If a pure white horsehair is required, 
the hair must be white to start with, as 
yellow or gray horsehair cannot be made 
pure white. First thoroughly wash in 
hot soap and water, then rinse well! in 
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clean hot water. Allow to soak about 
12 hours in a solution of peroxide of hy- 
drogen made alkaline by ammonia. Lastly, 
wash in clean water, and dry slowly. 


Ink and Iron Mold. 


_1—Equal parts of cream of tartar and 
citrie acid, powdered fine, and mixed to- 
gether. This forms the salts of lemon as 
sold by druggists. Directions for using: 
Procure a hot dinner plate, lay the part 
stained in the plate, and moisten with 
hot water; next rub in the above powder 
with the bowl of a spoon until stains 
disappear; then rinse in clean water, and 


ry. 

2.—Place the stained part flat in a 
plate or dish, and sprinkle crystals of 
oxalic acid upon it, adding a little water; 
the stains will soon disappear, when the 
linen should be well wrung out in 2 or 
3 changes of clean water. 

3.—Dip the part in boiling water, and 
rub it with crystals of oxalic acid; then 
soak in a weak solution of chloride of 
lime, say 1 oz. to 1 qt. of water. Under 
any circumstances, as soon as the stain 
is removed the linen should be thoroughly 
rinsed in several waters. 

4.—The Journal de Pharmacie d’Anvers 
recommends pyrophosphate of soda for the 
removal of ink stains. This salt does not 
injure vegetable fiber, and yields colorless 
compounds with the ferric oxide of the 
ink. It is best to first apply tallow to 
the ink spot, then wash in a solution of 
pyrophosphate until both tallow and ink 
have disappeared. 

5.—Thick blotting paper is soaked in a 
concentrated solution of oxalic acid and 
dried. Laid immediately on a blot, it 
nee it out without leaving a trace be- 
ind. 

6.—To remove ordinary ink (tannogal- 
late of iron) stains, the following treat- 
ment is recommended: In many cases, 
lemon juice will often prove efficacious. 

%.—If this fails, try an aqueous solu- 
tion of oxalic acid, 1 part, to 2 parts of 
water, and rub well with a soft cloth. 
Or use a solution of chloride of tin, 1 
part, to 3 parts of water; or pure dilute 
muriatic acid, 1 part, to 10 parts of 
water. Apply with a camel’s-hair brush, 
and then wash in cold water. 

8.—Where the colors of the fabric are 
affected by the above treatment, moisten 
the spots with fresh milk and cover with 
fine salt. This should be done before 
washing. 

9.—If the fabric is fine and delicate, 
the stained portions may be dipped 


in melted tallow and then pressed for 
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some time between layers of warm pipe- 
clay. 

10.—Try a mixture of 2 parts of cream 
of tartar and 1 part of powdered alum. 

11.—Tartaric acid is also recommended. 

12.—Oxalic acid can also be used, but 
is not recommended, as it is liable to de- 
stroy the fibers of the cloth. 

13.—Remove by thoroughly and repeat- 
edly moistening the spots with hydrogen 
dioxide solution containing some am- 
ak and then dry, with exposure to 
ight. 

14.—Black Ink Rust.—On white goods, 
warm solution of oxalic acid; weak mu- 
riatic acid. On dyed tissues of cotton, 
repeated washings with citric acid, if the 
color is well dyed. Ditto of wool, same ; 
weak muriatic acid, if the wool is of the 
natural color. On silk, no remedy. 

15.—Bottles.—For cleaning ink bottles 
the best and quickest agent is oxalic acid, 
but it is a violent poison. Try shaking 
small nails, with water or vinegar, in 
them, and if this does not answer, use hy- 
drochloric acid, carefully washing out 2 
or 3 times after its application. 

16.—Copperplate Prints—Taint the 
spots with a brush dipped in chloride of 
lime solution until the black spot turns 
a rusty brown; then wash with water; 
next put pulverized oxalic acid on the 
spot. Now, with another brush put a 
few drops of hydrochloric acid on the 
oxalic acid. The rusty spot turns yellow, 
and can be removed by washing with 
water. 

17.—Copying Inks—Violet and other 
copying inks generally consist of a solu- 
tion of glue, glycerine (or other hygro- 
scopic substance) and a_ basic coloring 
matter. They can generally be removed, 
or decolorized, by treating with a mix- 
ture of alcohol and ammonia .880 (5:1) 
on silk goods; and on white cotton and 
linen goods with a dilute solution of caus- 
tic soda or a 20% aqueous solution of 
ammonia. 

18.—Hands.—a.—Use ammonia water, 
muriatic acid, and plenty of water, al- 
ternately, assisted by pumice stone, if 
necessary. 

b—For removing marking ink stains, 
iodine dissolved either with iodide of po- 
tassium or in alcohol, is used, followed 
by aqua ammonia. 

19.—Indelible Ink.—Stains made from 
nitrate of silver may be removed by 
moistening them with a brush dipped in 
a strong aqueous solution of cyanide of 
potassium, and then well washing the fab- 
ric in water. The cyanide solution 1s 
very poisonous. 
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20.—India Ink on Clothing.—India ink 
cannot be removed by any chemical 
means, as it is composed of minute parts 
of carbon held in suspension by water. 
Some of the ink may be removed by spon- 
ging. 
21.—India Ink on Paper.—To remove 
a blot, dip a camel’s-hair brush in water 
and rub over the blot, letting the water 
remain on a few seconds; then make as 
dry as you can with blotting paper, then 
rub carefully with india-rubber. Repeat 
the operation if not all removed. For 
lines, circles, etc., dip the ink-leg of your 
instruments in water, open the pen rather 
wider than the line, and trace over, using 
blotting paper and india-rubber, as for 
a blot. Applicable to drawing paper, trac- 
ing paper and tracing linen. If the sur- 
face is a little rough after, polish with 
your nail. 

22.—Marking Ink—a—Dissolve 1 oz. 
of cyanide of potassium in 4 oz. of water. 
This mixture is very poisonous, and 
should, therefore, be used with great cau- 
tion. Moisten the stained part of the 
garment with this solution by dipping it 
into it, or by means of a small brush, and 
in a few hours the stain will be oblit- 
erated. 

b.—To a solution of strong cyanide of 
potassium add a few grains of iodine. Re- 
peated applications will remove any stain 
caused by nitrate of silver. 

c.—Grimm, in the Polytechnisches No- 
tizblatt, proposes the following method for 
removing indelible ink and other silver 
stains without the use of cyanide of po- 
tassium: Chloride of copper is first ap- 
plied to the tissue; it is next washed with 
hyposulphite of soda solution, and after- 
ward with water. It is said that this 
may be employed on colored woven cotton 
tissues. For white cottons and linens, di- 
lute solutions of permanganate of potash 
and hydrochloric acid, followed by the 
hyposulphite of soda and clear water, are 
preferable. 

d.—Wet with chloride of lime. and af- 
terward rinse in a little ammonia or so- 
dium of hyposulphite. 

e.—Rub with tincture of iodine, then 
wash with ammonia. 

23.—Paper.—a.—Take of chloride of 
lime, 1 Jb., thoroughly pulverized, and 4 
qt. of soft water. The above must be 
thoroughly shaken when first put together. 
It is required to stand 24 hours to dis- 
solve the chloride of lime; then strain 
through a cotton cloth, after which add 
a teaspoonful of acetic acid (No. 8 com- 
mercial) to every ounce of the chloride 
of lime water. The eraser is used by re- 
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versing the penholder in the hand, dipping 
the end of the penholder in the fluid and 
applying it, without rubbing, to the word, 
figure or blot required to be erased. When 
the ink has disappeared absorb the fluid 
with a blotter. 

b.—Mix equal parts of oxalic and tar- 
taric acids in powder. When to be used, 
dissolve a little in water. It is poison- 
ous. 

e.—Oxalic acid, mixed with citric acid, 
may be used. 

d.—Equal parts of cream of tartar and 
citric acid in solution with water. 

e.—A more powerful one, a saturated 
solution of oxalic acid in water. 

f.—Cold aqueous or acetic acid solution 
of calcium hypochlorite, bleaching powder 
or eau de Javelle. 

g.—Immerse blotting paper or any sim- 
ilar material in a hot, concentrated solu- 
tion of citric acid, roll it into a pencil, 
and coat the larger portion of it with 
paper or lacquer. Moisten the eraser with 
water, and rub over the ink to be re- 
moved. Drop upon the ink spot a drop 


of water containing chloride of lime. The 
ink immediately disappears. 
h.—Take alum, 1 part; sulphur, 1 


part; amber, 1 part; potassium nitrate, 
1 part. Powder, and mix. Keep in well 
closed vials. A little of this powder, 
dropped on a fresh ink spot, or fresh writ- 
ing, and rubbed with a bit of cloth or 
blotting paper, removes the mark com- 
pletely. 

ii—The following makes a good “two 
solution” ink remover. Solution A: Cit- 
ric acid, 1 part; concentrated borax so- 
lution, 2 parts; distilled water, 16 parts. 
Dissolve the acid in the water, add the 
borax solution, and mi& by agitation. So- 
lution B: Calcium chloride, 3 parts; con- 
centrated borax solution, 2 parts; water, 
16 parts. Add the caleium chloride to 
the water, shake well, and set aside for a 
week, at the expiration of which time de- 
cant the clear liquid, and to it add the 
borax solution. Jirections for use: Sat- 
urate the spot with solution A, apply a 
blotter to take off excess of liquid, then 
apply solution B. When the stain has 
disappeared, apply the blotter, and wet 
the spot with clean water. Absorb this 
with a blotter, and repeat, applying water 
2 or 3 times (to remove residual chem!- 
cals); finally dry between 2 sheets of 
blotting paper. Spots removed by this 
agent never return, and cannot even be 
brought back by the use of chemicals. 

j.—An excellent formula, and one that 
few inks can resist, is as follows: (1) 
Mix in equal parts, potassium chloride, 
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potassium hypochlorite and oil of pepper- 
mint. (2) Sodium chloride, hydrochloric 
acid and water, in equal parts. To use: 
Wet the spot with (1), let dry, then pen- 
cil it over lightly with (2), and rinse in 
clear water. 

k.—A good single mixture, which will 
answer for most inks, is made by mix- 
ing citric acid and alum in equal parts. 
If desired in a liquid form, add an equal 
part of water. In use, the powder is 
spread well over the spot and (if on cloth 
or woven fabrics) well rubbed in with the 
fingers. A few drops of water are then 
added, and also rubbed in. A final rins- 
ing with water completes the process. 

1—Blotting paper which admits of 
completely removing from paper wet as 
well as dry ink spots, after moistening 
with water, is produced as follows: Dis- 
solve 100 parts of oxalic acid in 400 
parts of alcohol, and immerse porous 
white paper in this solution until it is 
completely saturated with it. Next hang 
the sheets up, separately, to dry, over 
threads. Such paper affords great ad- 
vantages, but its characteristic applica- 
tion is serviceable for ferric inks only, 
while aniline ink spots cannot be removed 
with it after drying. 

m.—Inking Over Erasures.—A corre- 
spondent of Machinery writes: “1 en- 
close a piece of tracing cloth which I 
think would be of interest, as you will 
notice the lines have been erased in two 
places, and one of them polished over 
again, which makes a good surface to ink 
on, and does not catch the dirt as the 
unpolished part would. The polish is put 
on with French chalk or soapstone, and 
then rubbed down with a good clean white 
blotter. It is best to split the blotter 
to insure its being clean, and to have two 
grades of chalk, one hard and one soft, 
the latter to be used first, then the hard.” 

24.—Printers’ Ink.—a.— Put the stained 
parts of the fabric into a quantity of 
benzine, then use a fine, rather stiff brush, 
with fresh benzine. Dry, and rub bright 
with warm water and curd soap. The 
benzine will not injure the fabric or dye. 

b.—Place a thick pad of white blot- 
ting paper beneath the sheet of paper 
which is soiled; then apply sulphuric 
ether with cotton wool, gently rubbing. 
Finally, apply white blotting paper to 
absorb the color. Continue the applica- 
tion of fresh ether, and repeat until all 
nee disappear. Do this away from a 
1g 


¢@.—Printers’ ink is soluble in ether, oil 
of turpentine and benzine. Washing with 
warm caustic lyes is also recommended. 
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d.—This is not an easy matter. It is 
said, however, that it can be accomplished 
to a limited extent by means of ether or 
a solution of soap in water, naphtha, ben- 
zol, hot solutions in water of potassium 
or sodium hydroxide (caustic potash or 
soda). 

25.—Printing Pads, To Remove Aniline 
Ink from.—Saturate a sponge in water 
as hot as possible to bear the hand in, 
pass the wet. sponge across the face of 
the pad, and the ink will disappear. Then 
rinse off the face with the sponge, dipped 
in cold water. Experience has also taught 
that when the print begins to get dim, 
if you will dampen the face of the pad 
with a sponge dipped in cold water, the 
ink becomes as bright as at first, and in 
this way a much larger number of let- 
ters may be pulled than if this process is 
not employed. 

26.—Red Ink.—a.—Stains of red ani- 
line ink may be removed by moistening 
the spot with strong alcohol acidulated 
with nitric acid. Unless the stain is pro- 
duced by eosine, it disappears without dif- 
ficulty. Vaper is hardly affected by the 
process; still, it is always advisable to 
make a blank experiment first. 

b.—Make a solution of 7 parts of so- 
dium nitrate and 15 parts of dilute sul- 
phuriec acid in 500 parts of water; apply 
to the spot of writing to be erased with 
a camel’s-hair brush, and rinse carefully. 

29.—W ood.—a.— Mix 1 Ib. of sulphuric 
acid and 2 qt. of water. Apply to the 
stain after scouring with sand. 

b—Put a few drops of spirits of niter 
(nitric acid) in a teaspoonful of water, 
touch the spot with a feather dipped in 
the mixture, and, on the ink disappear- 
ing, rub immediately with a rag wetted 
in cold water, or it” will leave a white 
mark. It should then be polished. 
Instruments. 

1.—Brase.—a.—If the instruments are 
very much oxidized, or covered with green 
rust, first wash them with strong soda 
and water. If not so very bad, this first 
process may be dispensed with. Then ap- 
ply a mixture of 1 part of common sul- 
huric acid and 12 parts of water, mixed 
in an earthen vessel, and afterward pol- 
ish with oil and rotten stone, well scour- 
ing with oil and rotten stone, and using 
a piece of soft leather and a little dry 
rotten stone to give a brilliant polish. In 
future cleaning, oil and rotten stone will 
be found sufficient. 

b.—Take a strip of coarse linen, satu- 
rate with oil and powdered rotten stone, 
put around the tubing of instrument, and 
work backward and forward; polish with 
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dry rotten stone. Do not use acid of any 
kind, as it is injurious to the joints. To 
hold the instrument, get a piece of wood 
turned to insert in the bells; fix in a 
bench vise. The piece of wood will also 
serve for taking out any dents you may 
get in the bells. 

e.—Oil and rotten stone for this pur- 
pose, though very efficacious, are objec- 
tionable on account of dirt, the oil find- 
ing its way to the pistons, and because 
the instrument cleaned in this manner so 
soon tarnishes. Dissolve some common 
soda in warm water, shred into it some 
scraps of yellow soap, and boil it till the 
soap is all melted. Then take it from 
the fire, and when it is cool add a little 
turpentine and sufficient rotten stone to 
make a stiff paste. Keep it in a tin box, 
covered from the air, and if it gets hard, 
moisten a small quantity with water for 
use. 

2.—Drawing Instruments.—If the lac- 
quering is badly spotted, clean it off with 
strong alcohol, and then polish the brass 
or German silver with the following paste 
by means of flannel and a little water, 
and polish off with clean chamois leather 
or cotton cloth and a little whiting, after 
which you might revarnish with shellac 
dissolved in alcohol, colored with a lit- 
tle dragon’s blood, which can be got from 
any apothecary: Soft soap, 3 0z.; sweet 
oil, 4%4 oz.; turpentine, 144 oz.; powdered 
rotten stone, 4 oz.; finest flour emery, 
1 oz.; fine powdered crocus of antimony, 
Y% oz. Melt the soap, oil and turpentine 
together, add the powders, a little water 
to make a stiff paste, and mix well. 

3.—Hust.—a.—The following receipt is 
highly recommended by Araft und Licht: 
Lay the instruments overnight in a sat- 
urated solution of chloride of tin. The 
spots of rust disappear by _ reduction. 
After their removal rinse the instruments 
well in clear water, and immerse them 
in a hot suds made with soda soap, and 
dry well. Though not absolutely neces- 
sary, yet it is advisable to give them an- 
other cleansing with pure alcohol and pol- 
ishing powder. 

b.—Another simple means for the re- 
moval of rust is common petroleum. Still 
another method is to grease them with 
paraffine oil. This is rather irksome with 
complicated instruments, and with nee- 
dles scarcely possible to do properly and 
effectively. The following substitute is 
recommended : 

c.—Make up a solution of 1 part of 
paraffine oil in 200 parts of benzine. In 
this dip the instruments, which have be- 
come thoroughly dry by lying in warm 
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air. Work their movable parts, if they 
are forceps or scissors, when immersed, 
to allow the fluid to penetrate every crey- 
ice. Now place them upon a tray, in a 
warm place, to allow the benzine to evap- 
orate. Needles are simply thrown into 
the solution, allowed to remain a few 
minutes, the liquid drained off, and the 
needles left to dry by the natural! volatil- 
ization of the residual benzine. 

d.—Brodie gives the following as an 
effective method (Jour. Brit. Dent. As- 
soc.): “Fill a suitable vessel with a sat- 
urated solution of stannous chloride in 
distilled water. Immerse the rusty in- 
struments, and let them remain overnight. 
Rub dry with chamois after rinsing in 
running water, and they will be of a 
bright silvery whiteness.” 

e.—If instruments are badly rusted, the 
best plan is to send them to a cutler or 
instrument maker and let him regrind 
and polish. If only superficially attacked, 
the following will answer admirably: Po- 
tassium cyanide, 16 parts; levigated chalk, 
30 parts; soap, shaved, 15 parts; water, 
sufficient. Dissolve the soap in sufficient 
water to make, with the chalk, a thick 
pares in which incorporate the cyanide. 

ith this paste rub the blades well until 
the rust disappears and a polished sur- 
face is attained. The operation is ren- 
dered more rapid if the blades or objects 
be soaked in kerosene overnight, and the 
surface rust scraped off with anything 
that will not scratch the blades. Do not 
forget the deadly nature of the scouring 
paste, and take proper precaution to pro- 
tect the hands. Use an old stiff tooth 
brush in applying the paste. 

f.—A medical exchange recommends 
first rubbing with wood ashes and soft 
water, then soaking in a weak solution of 
hydrochloric acid in water (about 10 to 
15 drops to the fluid ounce) for a few 
hours, to remove the rust and grease; 
then washing well in pure soft water. 
The next step is to place them in a bath 
consisting of a saturated solution of tin 
chloride. Let them remain 10 to 24 hours, 
according to the coating desired. When 
removed from the bath, wash them clean 
in pure water, and dry well. When fin- 
ished, the steel will appear as if nickel- 
Plated. 

4,—Sterilizing Dental Instruments.—a. 
—Martin (Essentials of Surgery) rec- 
ommends the following treatment for all 
surgical instruments: Brush with a so- 
lution of carbolic acid (1.20); sterilize 
by roasting, boiling, or by storing for 1 
hour in a 1-20 carbolic solution. During 
the operation keep in a 1-40 carbolic solu- 
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tion. To prevent rusting, boil in 1% so- 
lution of sodium carbonate. 

b.—A very effectual method is to place 
the instruments in metal boxes and heat 
in an ordinary oven (200° F.) for 44 to 
1 hour; they may then be used dry. 


Iron and Steel. 

1.—Finishing and Polishing—We now 
come to the means adopted for _fin- 
ishing and polishing steel and iron. Take, 
for instance, a surface of steel as an 
example. The square stem of a drilling 
instrument will form a very good subject. 
After it is roughed out and the work all 
done, it must be draw-filed, and this must 
be done with a superfine file, and the 
Jines must be kept quite straight, other- 
wise it will require so much emery 
paper that the edges will Jose the sharp 
angles which are the beauty of the work. 
Any ordinary workman can rub away 
with emery paper, but in so doing he 
may spoil the appearance of a piece of 
good work, and that without knowing it. 
’o avoid this, the smoother and better it 
is filed the less paper will it require. To 
get the beautiful finish we see on the best 
work a piece of flour emery paper, well 
worn, and a little oil upon it, will 
found the best thing to use, and when this 
has been well worked, to get the high 
polish, a piece of wood, flat upon the sur- 
face, with some fine crocus, will bring 
it up to this state; and if any deep 
scratches be there, you will at once ob- 
serve them, and to remove them, in all 
probability, it will have to be filed all 
over again. Now, to avoid all this loss 
of time, great care must be taken that the 
scratches are removed before any attempt 
is made to polish. Having finished the 
work so far, many prefer to see it left 
straight; others, again, like to see it in 
some way ornamented. Now, there are 
several ways of doing this. First, then, 
to cross the surface. This is done by fold- 
ing a piece of emery paper tightly around 
a file, but the process is not the merely 
pushing it across the work and making a 
mark, but it requires some practice to 
produce a good pattern, and the wrist 
must take a kind of circular action; and 
by doing this each line becomes, so to 
speak, connected, and makes a much bet- 
ter finish than a series of lines only. An- 
other process of finishing steel is to curl 
all over the surface with a piece of oil 
stone that will cut. This is a most dif- 
ficult thing to obtain, as very few stones 
will cut steel to leave the bright marks 
necessary to give it the appearance de- 
sired. hen a piece of this is once ob- 
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tained it is really a prize, and if it wears 
away it may be inserted as far as possible 
into a wooden handle. To use the stone, 
when it is once obtained, is the next thing. 
This is done by holding it firmly in the 
hand and moving it about in all direc- 
tions, like curling brass. There is no 
stated number or size of the curl, but 
this is quite a matter of taste, and must 
be left to the operator. Another way of 
finishing iron and steel is with the scraper, 
which is used with both hands, and the 
work must be scraped in various direc- 
tions, but with regularity. Large sur- 
faces are sometimes done in this way. 
Lathe beds at times are done so, but we 
think this is somewhat out of character, 
as the fact of continually drawing the 
poppit head up and down the bed pro- 
duces a series of lines which looks most 
unsightly. Regarding all this, it is all a 
matter of taste, and the style of finish 
must be left to the operator. 
2.—Grinding—The method generally 
employed by machinists in grinding and 
polishing either new or old work is to 
mix the polishing material with oil, usu- 
ally refuse machinery oil; in most cases 
this is a great mistake, and has caused 
the loss of time, patience and money. 
Take, for instance, the grinding to a true 
bearing of a stopcock, a valve seat, or a 
slide valve. There are few machinists but 
what have had more or less of that class 
of work to do, particularly in jobbing 
shops, and we seldom find one who uses 
the same method of accomplishing the job 
that is practiced in shops where that 
class of work is made a specialty. In 
fitting and grinding the plug into the bar- 
rel of a cock a little judgment and care 
will save a great deal of hard labor, and 
in no case should oil be mixed with any 
of the grinding material, for the follow- 
ing reasons: If fine emery, ground glass, 
or sand, is used with oil, it requires but 
a few turns of the plug in the barrel to 
break up the grains of the grinding ma- 
terial into very fine particles; the metal- 
lic surfaces also grind off, and the fine 
particles of metal, mixing in with the 
grinding material and oil, make a thick 
paste of the mass. At this stage it is im- 
possible to grind or bring the metallic sur- 
faces to a bearing, as the gluey paste 
keeps them apart; if more grinding stuff 
is applied it will prevent the operator 
from seeing what part of the barrel and 
plug bears the hardest. Again, if the 
grinding material be distributed over the 
whole surface, the parts that do not bear 
will grind off as fast as the parts that 
touch hard, as the particles work freely 
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between the surfaces; should the barrel 
and plug bear equally all over when fitted, 
it requires more care than if it were a 
top or bottom bearing, as that part of 
the barrel and plug across the waterway 
grinds twice as fast as the other parts; 
therefore, it should be kept the driest. 
Now this objection holds good in the 
grinding of valve seats or slide valves, to 
wit: the separation of the surfaces of 
the metal by a thick, pasty grinding ma- 
terial. In order to bring the surfaces to 
a perfect bearing rapidly, and with lit- 
tle labor, the following directions will be 
found worth a trial: To grind a stop- 
cock of any kind, first see that the plug 
fits the barrel before it is taken from the 
lathe. Kun a half-round smooth file up 
and down the barrel to break any rings 
that may be in it; a few rubs of a smooth 
file back and forth over the plug will 
break away any rings or tool marks on 
it. Wipe both parts clean. Use for grind- 
ing material fine molders’ sand, sifted 
through a fine sieve. Mix with water in 
a cup, and apply a small quantity to the 
parts that bear the hardest. Turn rap- 
idly, pressing gently every few turns; if 
the work is large, and the lathe is used, 
run slowly; press and pull back rapidly 
to prevent sticking and ringing; apply 
grinding sand and water until a bearing 
shows on another part, then use no more 
new sand, but spread the old that has 
worked out, over the whole surface. Turn 
rapidly, pressing gently while turning; 
withdraw the plug, and wipe part of the 
dirt off, and rub on the place a little 
brown soap; moisten with water, and 
press the surfaces together with all the 
force at hand, turning at the same time. 
Remove the plug and wipe both parts 
clean; next try the condition of the bear- 
ing by pressing the dry surfaces together 
with great force. If the parts have been 
kept closely together while grinding, and 
the plug has not rubbed against the low- 
er part of the barrel, the surfaces will be 
found bright all over and a perfect bear- 
ing obtained. If an iron barrel and a 
brass plug are used, or two kinds of brass, 
a hard and soft metal, soap should be 
used freely when finishing up, as the ten- 
dency to form rings is greater when two 
different metals are used. 

In grinding a slide valve which has 
been in use until hollow places have worn 
in the surface, emery mixed with water, 
or sand and water, will be found better 
than oil, unless a light body of oil, such 
as kerosene, is used. If water is used 
with the grinding material, soap should 
be rubbed on hollow places, and the grind- 
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ing stuff should be applied to the high 
parts in small quantities, keeping the low 
parts clean and dry until an even sur- 
face is obtained all over; then the worn- 
out stuff should be used for finishing up. 
In polishing metal, oil that will gum up 
should not be used with the polishing 
material unless for a dead fine polish. 

3.—Pickling and Cleaning.—Castings 
that are to be machined require to have 
the scale and dross removed, and while in 
certain cases the sandblast is used for 
this purpose, the more common practice 
is to subject the castings to an acid 
“pickle.” 

Iron castings are usually pickled with 
sulphuric acid or hydrofluoric acid, the 
former being most commonly used. ‘The 
sulphuric acid pickling solution is usu- 
ally made up of 1 part of sulphuric acid 
to 10 parts of water. The sulphuric acid 
should always be poured into the water 
while the latter is being stirred. The 
reason for this is that a chemical reac- 
tion takes place which causes the bath 
to become quite warm; but there is no 
dangerous ebullition if properly mixed. 
Rut if the water is poured upon the sul- 
phuric acid, the latter, being much heavier 
than water, remains at the bottom. When 
an attempt is made to stir the solution 
the water enters the acid in small streams, 
and is instantly raised to the boiling 
point, generating steam, which may cause 
an explosion. Such an accident would 
be likely to draw the concentrated acid 
over the workman, and result in serious 
burns. 

Sulphuric acid will not attack the sand 
or black oxide of iron forming the scale 
upon castings, but the sand and scale 
are porous, and the acid soaks through 
and attacks the iron under the scale. It 
finally dissolves a sufficient amount of 
iron under the scale to loosen the latter. 
When the workman sees that the scale 
is all loose, the castings should be re- 
moved and washed, preferably with hot 
water. If the castings are small, it is 
a good practice, after washing, to im- 
merse them in a soda solution for a short 
ue in. order to thoroughly neutralize any 
acid. 

One great objection to the use of sul- 
phuric acid as a pickling solution is that, 
if there are any soft or spongy spots in 
the iron the acid wil] penetrate these, 
and it would be practically impossible to 
wash it out or neutralize it in the soda 
bath. Any acid thus entrapped in the 
castings will continue to eat until it is 
changed to sulphate of iron or green vit- 
riol. This will tend to make the spongy 
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or soft spots in the iron still worse, and 
may weaken the castings to a Jarge ex- 
tent. If the acid has been used a num- 
ber of times, a large portion of it is 
converted into green vitriol, and hence the 
solution will not attack the iron. In 
this case it is necessary to add more acid 
to the bath, or else to throw away the 
old bath and make up a new one. 

While the workman may receive quite 
serious burns from sulphuric acid, it is 
not nearly as dangerous as hydrofluoric 
acid. The thin hydrofluoric acid will pen- 
etrate the skin and attack the flesh and 
bones underneath, and may result in very 
serious injuries. It will also attack the 
fingernails very readily; but if used with 
care, it makes a pickling solution which 
has a number of advantages over sul- 
phuric acid. 

Hydrofluoric acid is commonly sold in 
three grades. The first contains 30% of 
acid, the second 48%, and the third 52%, 
the balance of the solution being water. 
The 30% solution is that usually em- 
ployed for pickling castings. One gallon 
of the 30% solution should be used to 
20 to 25 gal. of water. If it is desired 
to pickle more rapidly, less water may 
be used; and if it is desired to get more 
use of the acid—that is, make it do more 
work—slightly more water may be used. 
Hydrofluorie acid does not act upon the 
iron to an appreciable extent, but attacks 
the sand and dissolves it. It ulso dis- 
solves the black oxide of iron. 

When castings are pickled in sulphuric 
acid the surface is left with a dull or 
black appearance. When pickled in hy- 
drofiuoric acid the surface has a much 
whiter and often almost silvery appear- 
ance. The surface of castings pickled 
with hydrofluoric acid is also very much 
smoother than those pickled with sul- 
phuric acid. For this reason, hydrofluoric- 
acid pickling is used in almost all cases 
in which the parts are to be polished or 
nickelplated, and sulphuric-acid pickling 
only in cases where it is desired to re- 
move the scale so as to facilitate the 
machiaing of the castings. 

Wren pickling with hydrofluoric acid, 
the small castings may be put into the 
bath and the larger ones may have the 
acid poured over them, just as if working 
with sulphuric acid. The hydrofluoric- 
acid bath is always used cold, but should 
be kept above the freezing point. The 
bath can be used repeatedly by adding 
about one-third the original quantity of 
acid before introducing a new lot of cast- 
ings. If it is desired to keep the surface 
of the castings bright after they are pick- 
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led in hydrofluoric acid, they should be 
washed with hot water immediately after 
coming out of the acid, and should be 
left in the water until they are heated 
through. If this is done when the cast- 
ings are taken out of the water they will 
dry quickly from the heat which they 
have absorbed from the water. If the 
castings are washed in cold water they 
will remain wet for some time, and hence 
will rust. A little lime is frequently add- 
ed to the washing water which is used 
after hydrofluoric-acid pickling. 

When handling concentrated hydroflu- 
oric acid, the workman should always use 
rubber gloves. If any acid is dropped or 
splashed on the skin it should be washed 
off at once with water and dilute am- 
monia, and this will usually prevent any 
injury. The dilute hydrofluoric acid of 
the pickle bath will not attack the skin 
instantly, but the workman should never 
put his hands into this solution, as it 
will attack the hands to some extent, and 
will result in serious sores if he persists 
in handling the castings when wet with 
the pickling solution. The dilute  sul- 
phuric-acid pickling solution will not in- 
jure the hands if it is spilled upon them; 
in fact, its only effect is to make the skin 
coarse and rough. 


4.— Polishing and Protecting —a.—Usu- 
ally, the article to be polished is first 
rubbed down with emery of gradually in- 
creasing fineness, after which the article 
is moistened with alcohol or water, and 
polished with Vienna lime, rouge or tin 
putty. 

b.—Use tin putty and hartshorn, tritur- 
ated in alcohol. Use with any soft leath- 
er. This is an excellent polish. 


c.—Take an ordinary bar of malleable 
iron, in its usual merchantable state, re- 
move the oxide from its surface by the 
application of diluted sulphuric acid, after 
which wash the bar in an alkaline solu- 
tion, then cover the entire bar with oil 
or petroleum. The bar is then ready for 
the chief process. A muffle surface is 
so prepared that a uniform, or nearly 






uniform heat can be maintained within 
it, andfin this furnace the bar is placed. 
Care st be taken that too great a heat 


is not imparted to it, for on this depends 
the success of the operation. When the 
bar approaches a red heat, and when the 
redness is just perceptible, it is a certain 
indication that the proper degree has been 
attained. The bar is then at once re- 
moved and passed through the finishing 
rolls 5 or 6 times, when it will be found 
to have a dark, polished, uniform surface, 
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eae the appearance of Russian sheet 
ron. 

d.—Take a spongy piece of fig-tree 
wood and well saturate it with a mixture 
of sweet oil and finely powdered emery, 
and with this well rub all the rusty 
parts. This will not only clean the ar- 
ticle, but will at the same time polish 
it, and so render the use of whiting un- 
necessary. 

e.—Bright iron or steel goods (as pol- 
ished grates and fire irons) may be pre- 
served from rust in the following man- 
ner: Having first been thoroughly cleaned, 
they should be dusted over with pow- 
dered quicklime and thus left until want- 
ed for use. Coils of piano wire are cov- 
ered in this manner, and will keep free 
from rust for many years. 

f.—Dissolve 4% oz. of camphor and 1 
Ib. of hog’s lard, and take off the scum; 
then mix with the lard as much black 
lead as will give the mixture an iron 
color. Rub the articles all over with 
this mixture and let them lie for 24 
hours; then dry with a linen cloth, and 
they will keep clean for months. , 

g.—Table knives which are not in con- 
stant use should be put in a case con- 
taining a depth of about 8 in. of quick- 
lime. They are to be plunged into this 
to the top of the blades, but the lime 
must not touch the handles. 

h.—Steel bits that are tarnished, but 
not rusty, can be cleaned with rotten 
stone, common hard soap and a woolen 
cloth. 

ii—Finished Surfaces.—Oil is usually 
employed for polishing delicate instru- 
ments, which tends to soil those using 
them. Oil may be advantageously re- 
placed by a mixture of 3 parts of glycer- 
ine and 1 part of alcohol for large sur- 
faces. When small ones are to be treated, 
pure glycerine can be used. 

5.—Iron.—a.—You cannot keep the 
bright color of polished iron on the hot 
parts of an engine without constant at- 
tention and wiping with engine oil. Ox- 
alic acid may help the cleaning, but the 
acid Jeft on the bright surface favors oxi- 
dation. For cleaning, use tripoli, rotten 
stone or pulverized pumice stone, with 
engine or kerosene oil. Neglected or dirty 
spots may be removed with a scraper and 
fine emery paper, and afterward rubbed 
with oil. Every part of bright work 
around an engine should be wiped with 
oil. Moisture immediately discolors a 
clean, bright surface. Polish the lubri- 
cator with rotten stone and oil only, and 
only when necessary. Too much polish- 
ing soon makes it look old from wear. 
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b.—Bright Polish Like Steel_—Blue 
vitriol, 14% oz.; borax, 144 0z.; prussiate 
of potash, 14% oz.; charcoal, 1 0Z.; 
salt, %4 Pt Pulverize, and dissolve in 
1% at. of hot water; add 1% gal. of lin- 
seed oil; mix well. Bring the iron or 
steel to the proper heat, and cool in this 
solution. 

c.—Brilliant Luster, To Give.—Pulver- 
ized arsenious acid, 7 dr.; elutriated 
bloodstone, 744 0oz.; antimony trichloride 
(butter of antimony), 3% oz. Pour over 
these materials 5 pt. of 90% alcohol. Di- 
gest at a gentle heat, shaking frequently. 
When iron is polished with this fluid it 
precipitates upon it a thin film of anti- 
mony and arsenic, which protects the iron 
from oxidation, and also gives it a fine 
appearance. 

d.—Cement Wash for the Protection of 
Ironwork.—According to La Revue Tech- 
nique, coatings or coverings of cement 
have been employed by certain railway 
companies in France for some years past 
to protect the metallic portions of bridges 
crossing their lines from the rapid de- 
struction to which such parts are liable 
by reason of oxidation, through being con- 
tinually exposed to the action of clouds 
of steam and gas, products of combus- 
tion escaping from the locomotives. For- 
merly the practice was to protect struc- 
tures that were most exposed to dete- 
rioration by providing sheet-metal guards, 
in the form of reversed channels, secured 
to beams in a direction parallel to the 
lines. At present, a coating of cement 
is used. To apply the cement, brush down 
the ironwork with a heather broom damp- 
ened with a rag or whitewash brush, and 
afterward apply two coats of Portland- 
cement wash, made rather thick, to which 
has been added a proportion of fine sharp 
sand. In Berlin, a coating of mortar 
containing one-third part of cement has 
likewise been successfully employed for 
preserving the parts of ironwork which 
are buried in the ground. 

e.—Keys, Keyrings, and Other Articles 
of Iron.—Finish them well with a dead 
smooth file, then mix some fine emery 
and oil together, hold the key in wood 
clamps, take some long strips of wash 
leather, dip in the above, and polish well 
every part until all scars disappear; then 
tie 2 or 3 doz. on a piece of iron binding 
wire, put them in an iron box with leather 
scraps burnt and made into a fine pow- 
der, cover bottom of box % in. thick, 
spread out the keys on this, cover them 
up with the powder or leather dust, put 
a lid on, tie down, put in a slow fire 
until the box is red ot, soak about 20 
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minutes, then open the box, take out the 
keys quick, plunge them in oil—water 
makes them too brittle; now repeat the 
polishing as before, with long leather 
strings dipped in the oil and emery, until 
all the black from the hardening is off 
every part; then take them to the brush- 
ing frame, charge your brush well with 
flour of emery, keep turning the key in 
every direction until the polish begins to 
appear; after this dip them in slaked 
lime, and get off every particle of grease. 
Take them to another brushing frame, the 
brush charged with crocus and water; 
keep dipping the key ir occasionally, and 
follow up process on the brush until the 
polish comes up well. To put the extra 
gloss or polish on, take the leather strings, 
as before, this time dipped in a mixture 
of putty powder and water; work the 
string well over every part until a dark 
polish comes up. If you wish a higher 
polish, it is done by hand; that is, girls 
dip their hands in the putty powder mix- 
ture above, and rub every possible part 
up with the palm of the hand, and this 
gives the beautiful polish that is upon 
them. 

f.—Plates, Wire, etc—Boden recom- 
mends the following method of brighten- 
ing the surfaces of iron plates, wire, etc., 
as the result of numerous experiments 
made in the laboratory of the Industrial 
Museum at Munich: The object, what- 
ever it may be, just as it comes from the 
forge, is laid for the space of 1 hour in 
dilute sulphuric acid (1-20 part acid). 
The action of the acid may be increased 
by the addition of a little carbolic acid(?). 
The forge scales are loosened by the ac- 
tion of the acid, and the object is then 
washed clean with water and dried with 
sawdust. Next, it is held for an instant 
in nitrous acid, the operator, of course, 
being on his guard against the nitrous 
fumes, washed again carefully, dried in 
sawdust, and rubbed over clean. Iron 
goods thus treated acquire a perfectly 
bright, pure surface, having a white 
glance, without the intervention of any 
mechanical process of polishing. 

g.—Pots, Iron.—Put a few ounces of 
washing soda (sodium carbonate) into 
the pot, fill with water, and boil until the 
inside looks clean. 

h.—Scale from Iron Caused by Heat.— 
Use by volume, sulphuric acid, 1 part; 
nitric acid, 1 part; water, 2 parts; ap- 
plied warm. LHither the acid or the iron 
may be heated. 

ii—Wrought Iron, To Polish—Warm 
goods till they are unbearable to the hand, 
then rub with new, clean, white wax. 
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Heat the goods again so that the wax 
may spread on them; then rub them over 
with a piece of serge. 

6.—Machincry, Tools, etc.—a.—Two or 
three cents’ worth of paraffine, chipped 
fine, are added to 1 1. of petroleum in a 
stoppered bottle, and during 2 or 3 days, 
from time to time, shaken up until the 
paraffine is dissolved. To apply it, the 
mixture is well shaken, spread upon the 
metal to be cleaned, by means of a woolen 
rag or brush, and on the following day 
rubbed off with a dry woolen rag. 

b.—In a corked bottle, mix 20 parts 
of petroleum with 1 part of paraffine; ap- 
ply the mixture by means of a rag or 
brush, and rub well the next morning 
with dry wool. 

e.—Oil of turpentine, 5 parts; stearine, 
25 parts; polishing red, 25 parts; animal 
charcoal, 25 parts; stir into spirit, and 
shake well until a homogeneous liquid 
mass has been obtained. This is applied 
with a brush, and the spirit allowed to 
evaporate. ‘The surface is then rubbed 
with a mixture of 25 parts of red and 
45 parts of animal charcoal. 

d.—The chemical laboratory of the In- 
dustrial Museum of Batavia recommends 
a mixture of oil of turpentine, 15 parts; 
oil of stearine, 25 parts; jewelers’ red, 
25 parts; animal charcoal, of superior 
quality, 45 parts. Alcohol is added to 
this mixture in such quantity as to ren- 
der it almost liquid, then by means of a 
brush it is put on those parts that are 
to be polished. When the alcohol has 
dried, the remaining cover is rubbed with 
a mixture of 45 parts of animal char- 
coal and 25 parts of jewelers’ red. The 
les parts will become quite clean and 
right. 

e.—Levigated rotten stone, 1 part; iron 
subcarbonate, parts; oil of bitter 
almonds, to perfume; olive oil, to make 
a paste. 

f.—Oxalic acid, 1 part; jewelers’ rouge, 
15 parts; powdered rotten stone, 20 parts ; 
palm oil, 60 parts; petrolatum, 4 parts. 

g.—The following paste is recommended 
for polishing machinery and iron or steel 
ware: Oil of turpentine, 5 parts; paraf- 
fine, 25 parts; finest emery, 25 parts; 
fine powdered animal charcoal, 45 parts. 
The paste thus formed is thinned down 
with methylated spirit, then applied to 
the parts to be cleaned with a brush. 
When the spirit evaporates, the surface 
is well polished. 
, h.—Friction Polish.—A good polish for 
iron or steel rotating in the lathe is made 
by using fine emery and oil, which is ap- 
plied by lead or wood clamps, screw 
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together. Three very good oils for lubri- 
cation are olive oi], sperm and neatsfoot. 
7.—Steel—Glaze Wheels for Finish- 
ing.—For hollow finishing, the following 
wheels are required: A mahogany wheel 
for rough glazing, a mahogany wheel for 
smooth glazing; a lead wheel, or lap. For 
flat finishing: A buff wheel for rough, 
a buff wheel for smooth, a buff wheel for 
finishing. Lastly, a polisher. To make 
the glaze wheels: Get the spindles, and 
point them on each end; then get a block 
of beech, and wedge it on the steel at 
one end with iron wedges, and turn it 
for the pulley for the band to run on. 
Take two pieces of flat mahogany, and 
glue and screw them together, so that 
the grain of one piece crosses the other, 
to prevent warping. Let it get thoroughly 
dry, and wedge it on the spindle and 
turn it true. The lead wheel is made 
the same way, but wider, and has a groove 
turned in the edge. The wheel is put into 
sand, and a ring of lead run around the 
edge; it is then turned true. To make 
the buff wheels, proceed as with the 
glaze, but to save expense, pine or deal 
wood will do as well as mahogany, only 
leave it about double the width of the 
glaze, which is about 14 in. wide by 12 
or 14 in. across. The buff wheels are 
covered with glue, and then the leather 
is tacked on with tacks driven in about 
half way, so that they may be easily 
drawn out again. The leather is then 
turned true. The polisher is made the 
same way, but the size of the polisher 
must be a little less than any of the 
other wheels, say about 1 in. The buff 
wheels are dressed by laying on a fine 
thin coat of clear glue, and rolling them 
around—No. 1 in superfine corn emery, 
No. 2 in smooth emery, No. 3 by making 
‘a cake of equal parts of mutton suet, 
beeswax and washed emery; then it is 
held on the wheel while it is going 
around. The glaze wheels are dressed 
while using, by mixing a little of the em- 
ery with oil, and putting it on the wheel 
with a stick or the finger. The leather 
of the polisher is not covered with glue, 
but dressed with a mixture of crocus and 
water, not oil. Care must be taken to 
keep each wheel and substance to them- 
selves; the work must be carefully wiped 
after each operation, and cleanliness must 
be studied above all things in using the 
polisher, as the slightest grease getting 
on it stops the polishing. 
a.—Polishing—(1) Use bell-metal pol- 
ishers for arbors, having first brought up 
the surface with oilstone dust and oil and 
soft steel polishers; for flat pieces, use 
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a piece of glass for the oilstone dust, a 
bell-metal block for the sharp red stuff, 
and a white metal block for the fine red 
stuff. The polishing stuff must be well 
mixed up, and kept very clean; the pol- 
ishers and blocks must be filed to clean 
off the old stuff, and then rubbed over 
with soft bread; put only a little red 
stuff on the block, and keep working it 
until it is quite dry; the piece will then 
leave the block quite clean; use bread to 
clean off the surplus red stuff before using 
the brush, If the piece is scratched, put 
on some more red stuff, which must not 
be too wet, and try again. 

(2) The polish on flat stee] pieces in 
fine watchwork is produced with oilstone 
dust, burnt Turkey stone, and a steel pol- 
isher, soft steel, bell metal, and sharp 
stuff, grain tin and glossing stuff. The 
metals are squared with a file, and vary 
in shape according to the work in hand. 

(3) Get an 18-gal. barrel and put an 
iron spindle through the two ends; mount 
it on trestles in the same way as a but- 
ter churn, with a winch to turn it by; 
cut a hole in the side by which to intro- 
duce the articles to be polished; have a 
tight-fitting cover to the hole; procure 
some worn-out casting pots or crucibles, 
such as used by founders, and pound them 
in an iron mortar until fine enough to 

pass through a sieve which will not al- 

low the steel articles to pass through. 
Put equal quantities of this grit, and of 
the articles, in the barrel; fasten on the 
cover and turn the barrel for about an 
hour at the rate of about 50 turns a min- 
ute; take all out of the barre) and sift 
out the grit. If a finer polish than this 
is required, put them through another 
turning, substituting for the grit small 
scraps of leather, called mosings, whick 
can be procured from curriers, and emery 
flour. Do not more than half fill the 
barrel. 

(4) Wet Vienna lime to a paste. Ap- 
ply to buff, and finish dry. 

(5) Arsenious acid, 1% dr.; elutriated 
bloodstone, 1% dr.; antimony trichloride, 
6 fi.dr.; 90% alcohol, 1 pt. Digest at a 
gentle heat, shaking frequently. 

(6) Cutlery.—The burnishing of cutlery 
is executed by hand or vise burnishers ; 
they are al] made of fine steel, hardened, 
and well polished. ‘The first kind have 
nothing particular in their construction ; 
but vise burnishers are formed and mount- 
ed in a very different manner. On a 
long piece of wood, placed horizontally 
in the vise, is fixed another piece, as long, 
but bent in the form of a bow, the con- 
cavity of which is turned downward. 
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These two pieces are united at one end 
of their extremities by a pin and a hook, 
which allows the upper piece to move 
freely around this point as a center. The 
burnisher is fixed in the middle of this 
bent piece, and it is made more or less 
projecting, by the greater or lesser length 
which is given to its base. The movable 
piece of wood, at the extremity opposite 
the hook, is furnished with a handle, 
which serves the workman as a lever. 
This position allows the burnisher to rest 
with greater force against the article to 
be burnished, which is placed on the fixed 
piece of wood. The burnisher has either 
the form of the face of a round-headed 
hammer, well polished to burnish those 
pieces which are plain or convex, or the 
form of two cones opposed at their sum- 
mits, with their bases rounded, to burnish 
those pieces which are concave or ring- 
shaped. 

(7) Dress Swords, etc., Varnish for.— 
Gum sandarac, by weight, 15 parts; small 
mastic, by weight, 10 parts; elemi, by 
weight, 5 parts; camphor, by weight, 3 
parts. Dissolve the whole over the water 
bath in sufficient alcohol for the pur- 
pose. This varnish is used cold. It pre- 
serves the blade from rust, and is trans- 
parent. 


Ivory, Horn, Bones, Cleaning and Bleach- 
ing. 

Bones.— Dip the bones for a few min- 
utes in a boiling solution of 1 Ib. of caus- 
tic soda in 1 gal. of water; then rinse 
them thoroughly in water, rubbing them 
down with fine pumice stone, and expose 
them until whitened with the vapor of 
burning sulphur largely diluted with air, 
finally rinsing in warm water. Bones 
may also be whitened by exposure in a 
weak solution of Javelle water. 

Horn. — Besides hydrogen peroxide, 
horns can be bleached by immersing for 
a short time in water slightly mixed with 
sulphuric acid, chloride of lime, or chlo- 
rine, or they may be exposed in the moist 
state to the fumes of burning sulphur, 
largely diluted with air. 

Ivory.—The Pharmaceutische Zeitung 
recommends the first four methods. 

1.—Expose the ivory for 3 or 4 days 
to the action of sunlight, in a bath of 
turpentine oil. 

2.—Treat it alternately with a solution 
of potassium permanganate (1: 250) and 
oxalic acid (1:100), letting the ivory re- 
main in each solution for a half hour; 
then rinse well with water, and repeat 
the process a number of times. 

3.—Place the ivory in a hot mixture 
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of unslaked lime, bran and water; re- 
move after a very short interval, place 
in dry sawdust, and with the latter rub 
thoroughly ; then expose to the air. 

4.—Place in very dilute sulphuric acid 
or in a solution of lime chloride, then 
wash off; this is claimed to restore the 
white color. 

5.—To whiten old ivory, wipe it with 
flannel which has been wetted with es- 
sence of turpentine, then expose for sev- 
eral days to the sun. 

6.—First clean the ivory by boiling it 
with a paste composed of burned pumice 
stone and water. After cleansing, place 
the article under a glass vessel and ex- 
pose it to the sun’s rays until it assumes 
its original whiteness. ‘The ivory should 
be kept moist with water while bleaching. 
If the first operation does not succeed 
perfectly, it should be repeated. 

7.—Mix a thin lime paste and heat 
over 2 moderate fire. Place the ivory in 
this paste, and leave it until it bleaches 
white, after which remove the paste, dry, 
and polish. 

8.—Dr. Artus’s Process.—The ivory ar- 
ticles are placed in a solution containing 
114 oz. of carbonate of soda, in crystals, 
and 45% oz. of water, and allowed to 
remain in the solution for 2 days. The 
articles are then removed from the solu- 
tion, well washed in pure water, and then 
smeared for 5 or 6 days in a solution 
composed of 17 oz. of sulphite of soda 
and 451% oz. of water. At the end of 
5 or 6 days there should be added to the 
solution containing the articles 1 oz. of 
hydrochloric acid diluted with 5% oz. of 
water. ‘The vessel containing the liquid 
should then be covered, and left stand- 
ing for from 24 to 26 hours, after which 
the ivory may be taken out, washed in 
clean water, and dried. The quantities 
named in this book are sufficient to 
bleach 22% ounces of ivory. A glass or 
porcelain vessel should be used, as the 
acid will act upon metallic vessels. <A 
very fine polish may be put upon the 
ivory by the use of putty powder and 
water, applied by means of a rubber made 
of an old felt hat. If the ivory articles 
are of a character to be placed in a lathe. 
they may be polished by the use of pul- 
verized pumice stone mixed with water, 
after which the ivory should be heated 
by rubbing it, while revolving in the lathe. 
with a piece of linen or sheepskin, and 
when it has become hot it should then be 
rubbed with a little whiting mixed with 
olive oil, then with a little dry whiting, 
and finally with a piece of soft white rag. 

9.—Immerse for a short time in water 
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slightly mixed with sulphuric acid, chlo- 
ride of lime, or chlorine, or it may be 
exposed in the moist state to the fumes 
of burning sulphur, largely diluted with 
air. Ink stains may be removed by re- 
peatedly using a solution of caustic pot- 
ash in water. 

10.—Ivory that has become yellow by 
exposure can be whitened by washing in 
a solution composed of 1 oz. of nitric 
acid and 10 oz. of soft water; apply with 
a rough brush; cleanse thoroughly with 
clean water. 

11—.Peroxide of hydrogen is used in 
Sheffield to bleach the inferior ivory for 
knife handles. ‘The mode of procedure 
is as follows: Place, say, 2 qt. of the 
liquid in a stone pot, adding 4 oz. of 
liquid ammonia fort (880°), immerse the 
handles, and put over a common shop 
stove for 24 to 36 hours; the handles 
are then taken out and gradually dried 
in the air, not too quickly, or they would 
split. ‘The deep color of the ivory is 
removed, and a beautiful pearly white 
ivory results when polished. The ivory 
is previously treated with a solution of 
common soda to get rid of greasy matter 
and open the pores. 

12.—Antique works in ivory that have 
become discolored may be brought to a 
pure whiteness by exposing them to the 
sun under glasses. It is the particular 
property of ivory to resist the action of 
the sun’s rays when it is under glass; 
but when deprived of this protection to 
become covered with a multitude of mi- 
nute cracks. Many antique pieces of 
sculpture in ivory may be seen, which, 
although tolerably white, are, at the same 
time, defaced by numerous cracks. This 
defect cannot be remedied ; but in order to 
conceal it the dust may be removed by 
brushing the work with warm water and 
soap, and afterward placing it under 
glass. Antique works in ivory that have 
become discolored may be brushed with 
pumice stone, calcined and diluted, and, 
while yet wet, placed under glasses. They 
should be daily exposed to the action of 
the sun, and be turned from time to 
time, that they may become equally 
bleached ; if the brown color be deeper on 
one side than the other, that side will, 
of course, be for the longest time exposed 
to the sun. 

13.—To bleach ivory, place the ivory in 
a saturated solution of alum for an hour. 
Polish with a woolen cloth, and wrap in 
linen to dry. Also with peroxide of hy- 
drogen, to 1 pt. add 1 oz. of aqua am- 
monia. Warm, soak the ivory for 24 
hours, wipe, and polish with chalk. 
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14.—Peineman’s Process of Bleaching 
Ivory which Has Turned Yellow.—Place 
the ivory in a saturated solution of alum, 
soak for 1 hour; rub with a woolen cloth, 
and wrap in a linen cloth to dry. An- 
other method which is preferred by some 
is to prepare a thin paste with lime, 
heat over a fire; put the ivory in this 
paste and let it remain until it becomes 
white; take out, dry and polish. 

15.—To bleach ivory handles of steel 
tools, protect the steel with a coat of wax 
or paraffine, and set the handles in a 
solution of chloride of lime, 1 part, to 
4 parts of water, for a day, more or less, 
then wash the handles with clean warm 
water, wipe and dry. If satisfactory, 
warm the metal part and wipe off the wax 
or paraffine. Another way is to dip the 
handles in a saturated solution of alum 
in water for from 1 to 3 hours, wash, 
wipe and dry. If the handles are not 
very dark, the latter way is preferable. 
For polishing the steel points, use putty 
powder (oxide of tin) on a buff wheel 
wet with alcohol. This will not stain 
the handles. 

16.—Piano Keys, Bleaching.—The rea- 
son piano keys turn yellow is because 
they absorb the grease from the fingers; 
it will, therefore, be necessary to remove 
this. If a paste made from whiting and 
a solution of potash is laid on, and al- 
lowed to remain for about 24 hours, the 
ivories will be restored very nearly, if 
not quite, to their original color without 
removing them from the keys. 

17.—Smoke Stains.—Immerse in ben- 
zine; if burned, there is no remedy. 


Jet. 

Remove all dust with a very soft brush, 
touch the jet with a bit of cotton mois- 
tened with a little good oil; polish with 
wash leather. Clean with great care, as 
the jet is often brittle. 


Jewelry. 

1—Common jewelry may be effectually 
cleaned by washing with soap and warm 
water, rinsing in cold water, dipping in 
spirits of any kind, and drying in warm 
boxwood sawdust. Good jewelry only 
needs washing with soap and water and 
polishing with rouge and a chamois 
leather. 

2.—Polishing Bar.—Refined town tal- 
low, 80 Ib.; sesquioxide of iron, 16 lb.; 
oxalic acid, 1 lb. Powder the acid, mix 
with sesquioxide, and mold with the tal- 
low into bars, like soap. The sesqui- 
oxide must be quite free from grit, or 
it may scratch valuable work. It may 
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be prepared by calcining equal amounts 
of oxalic acid and iron sulphate in a cru- 
cible for about 15 minutes with a good 
draught. 

3.—To Restore the Luster—Take 1 oz. 
of cyanide of potassium and dissolve it in 
3 gills of water. Attach the article to be 
cleansed to a wire hook, immerse, and 
shake in the solution for a second or two, 
and remove, and wash in clean water, 
then in warm water and soap. Rinse 
again, dip in alcohol, and dry in boxwood 
sawdust. If the solution is kept, put 
it in a tightly corked bottle, and labei 
poison conspicuously. One caution is 
necessary: Do not bend over the solu- 
tion so as to inhale the odor, nor dip the 
fingers in it; if one of the articles drops 
from the hook, better empty the solution 
into another vessel. 


Knives, To Remove Stains. 


Cut a solid potato in two, dip one of 
the pieces in brick dust, such as is usu- 
ally used for knife cleaning, and rub the 
blade with it. 


Lace. 


1.—Black, To Revive.—a.—Make some 
black tea, about the strength usual for 
drinking, and strain it off the leaves. 
Pour enough tea into a basin to cover 
the quantity of lace, let it stand 10 or 
12 hours, then squeeze it several times, 
but do not rub it. Dip it frequently into 
the tea, which will at Jength assume a 
dirty appearance. Have ready some 
weak gum water, and press the lace gently 
through it; then clap it for a quarter 
of an hour, after which pin it to a towel 
in any shape which you wish it to take. 
When nearly dry, cover it with another 
towel and iron it with a cool iron. The 
lace, if previously sound, and discolored 
only, will, after this process, look as 
good as new. ; 

b.— Wash the lace thoroughly in some 
good beer; use no gum water; clap the 
lace well, and proceed with ironing and 
drying, as in the former recipe. 

2.—Gold and Stlwer.—a.—Sew the lace 
in a clean linen cloth, boil it in 1 qt. of 
soft water and % Ib. of soap, and wash 
it in cold water. If tarnished, apply a 
little warm alcohol to the tarnished spots. 

b.—A weak solution of cyanide of po- 
tassium cleans gold lace well. 

c.—To Remove Mildew.—Yor this pur- 
pose, no alkaline liquors are to be used; 
for while they clean the gold, they corrode 
the silk, and change or discharge its 
color. Soap also alters the shade, and 
even the species, of certain colors. But 
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alcohol may be used without any danger 
of its injuring either color or quality, 
and in many cases proves as effectual for 
restoring the luster of the gold as the 
corrosive detergents. But though the al- 
cohol is the most innocent material em- 
ployed for this purpose, it is not in all 
cases proper. The golden covering may 
be in some places worn off, or the base 
metal with which it has been alloyed may 
be corroded by the air, so as to have the 
particles of gold disunited, while the sil- 
ver underneath, tarnished to a yellow hue, 
may continue of a tolerable color; so it 
is apparent that the removal of the tar- 
nish would be prejudicial, and make the 
lace less like gold than it was before. 

d.—To Wash.—It is placed overnight 
in urine, or wine, and washed. Take 
11%4 pt. of water and 1% pt. of whisky, 
and a little ground gum arabic and saf- 
fron. Apply with a brush when the laces 
are stretched on a table. 


Leather. 


1.—Mix well together 1 lb. of French 
yellow ocher and 1 dessertspoonful of 
sweet oil; then take 1 lb. of pipeclay 
and 4 Ib. of starch. Mix with boiling 
water; when cold, lay on the leather; 
when dry, rub and brush well. 

2.—Belts.—a.—If the belting is not 
brittle or rotten, a thorough wiping off 
of the excess of oil, and scraping the 
face with a sharp tool to take off the 
gummy matter, and finally wiping the 
inside with a little naphtha or gasoline 
upon a cloth, will generally restore the 
belt. The pulley should be cleaned also. 
If the belting has become weak and rot- 
ten it should be thrown away. 

b.—Belts dirty from drop oil and dust 
may be cleaned as follows: First wash 
the belts with warm water and soap, 
using a sharp, stiff brush; and while 
still moist rub them with a solution of 
sal ammoniac, which saponifies the oil 
in them. Immediately thereafter the belts 
must be rinsed well with lukewarm water 
and then dried, with sufficient tension. 
While they are still moist the belts are 
to be rubbed well on the inside, and less 
on the outside, with the following un- 
guent: 1 kgm. (2 Ib. % oz.) of india- 
rubber, heated to 122° F., and mixed 
with 1 kgm. of rectified turpentine oil. 
After the solution is compkte, 780 grams 
(27 oz.) of bright rosin are added, and 
when it is dissolved, 750 grams (26% 
oz.) of yellow wax are added. This mix- 
ture, by diligent stirring, is mixed with 
3 kgm. (6 Ib. 10 oz.) of fish oil and 1% 
(2 lb. 12 oz.) of tallow, previously 
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dissolved in the former. In the further 
treatment of the belt, rub the inside only 
and the outside only the first time as 
stated. This unguent also replaces the 
tannin extracted from the leather, pre- 
vents the dragging of the belt, and im- 
parts elasticity to it. 

3.—Belis, Military.—First brush the 
belt over with a mixture of linseed oil, 
4 oz.; precipitated oxide of zinc, 1 0z.; 
dry over a stove at a heat not over 160° 
F. When thoroughly dry, roughen by 
means of pumice powder, and apply an- 
other coating. Dry as before, and var- 
nish with amber or copa! varnish. 

4.—Carriage Tops.—Carriage tops that 
have faded and become gray can be re- 
stored by washing with a solution com- 
posed of 4 oz. of nutgalls, 1 oz. each of 
logwood, copperas, clean iron filings and 
sumach berries; put all but the iron fil- 
ings and copperas in 1 qt. of the best 
white-wine vinegar, and heat nearly to 
the boiling point; then add the copperas 
and iron filings; let them stand for 24 
hours, and strain off the liquid; apply 
with a sponge. This is equally good for 
restoring black cloths. 

5.—Hnameled Leather tops that have 
been soiled by dust and rain should be 
washed with soft water and Castile or 
crown soap. Apply the water with a 
sponge, and then scrub with a moderately 
stiff brush; cleanse with clean water, and 
dry with chamois. Never apply any kind 
of oil or top dressing without first clean- 
ing the leather. 

6.—Moldy Leather—To clean moldy 
leather, remove the surface mold with a 
dry cloth, and with another cloth apply 
pyroligneous acid. 

7.—Russet Leather-Covered Mountings. 
—Remove all stains and dirt by rubbing 
the leather with a cloth and a little ox- 
alic acid, and restore the color and finish 
by the use of salts of lemon, applied 
with a woolen cloth. Rub the leather 
until a good polish is produced. 

8.—Rubber-Covered Mountings.—Rub 
the covered, as well as the metallic parts, 
with a chamois and a little tripoli, and 
finish with a clean woolen cloth. 

9.—Morocco Leather.—Strain well over 
a board, and scour with a stiff brush, 
using tepid water and soft soap, made 
slightly acid with oxalic acid; when done, 
unstrain the geather, and dry in a cool 
place. Do not saturate the leather, but 
keep the board inclined; when dry, rub 
a little oil lightly over the surface with 


a rag. 
10.—Oil Spots—a.—To remove oil 
stains from lzather, dab the spot care- 
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fully with spirits of sal ammoniac, and 
after allowing it to act for a while wash 
with clean water. This treatment may 
have to be repeated a few times, taking 
care, however, not to injure the color of 
the leather. 

b.—Sometimes the spot may be removed 
very simply, by spreading the place rather 
thickly with butter, letting this act for 
a few hours. Next scrape off the butter 
with the point of a knife and rinse the 
stain with soap and lukewarm water. 

11.—Polish for Leather Cases.—HKges, 
5 only; sperm oil, 6 dr.; acetic acid, 
61% dr.; glycerine, 6 dr.; oil of turpen- 
tine, 1 oz.; alcohol, 5 oz.; water, enough 
to make 30 oz. Mix the oils, the acid 
and the glycerine, and add the mixture 
gradually, beating continuously, to the 
eggs, previously beaten light. Transfer 
to a suitable bottle; dilute the alcohol 
with an equal volume of water, and add 
in small portions to the mixture, shaking 
after each addition. Lastly, add enough 
water to make 30 oz., and shake well. 

12.—Riding SadJles.—a.—If much 
soiled, wash the leather with a weak so- 
lution of oxalic acid and water, and when 
dry, with the watery portion of beef 
blood. The latter can be preserved by 
adding a little carbolic acid and keeping 
it in a bottle, tightly corked. 

b.—Brown saddles may be cleaned to 
look as well as new by the use of tepid 
water and crown soap; if the latter can- 
not be had, use pure Castile soap. 


Leaves, To Bleach. 


Mix 1 dr. of chloride of lime with 1 
pt. of water, and add sufficient acetic acid 
to liberate the chlorine. Steep the leaves 
about 10 minutes, and until they are 
whitened; remove them on a piece of 
paper and wash in clean water. 


Lenses. 


1.—If in either objective or eyepiece 
the lenses are not clean, the definition 
may be seriously reduced or destroyed. 
Finger marks upon the front lens of ob- 
jective, or upon eyepiece lenses, dust 
which in time may settle upon rear lens 
of objective or on eye lens, film which 
forms upon one or the other lens, due 
occasionally to the fact that glass is hy- 
groscopic, but generally to the exhalation 
from the interior finish of the mountings, 
and, finally, in immersion objectives, be- 
cause the front lens is not properly 
cleaned, or oil has leaked on to its rear 
surface, or air bubbles have formed in 
the oil between the cover glass and front 
lens. The latter two causes may totally 
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destroy all definition, no matter how ex- 
cellent the objective is or may have been. 

a.—Remedy.—Keep all lenses scrupu- 
lously clean. For cleaning, use_ well 
washed linen (an old handkerchief) or 
Japanese lens paper. 

b.—LEyepieces.—To find impurities, re- 
volve the eyepieces during the observa- 
tion; breathe upon the lenses, and wipe 
gently, with a circular motion, and blow 
off any particles which may adhere. 

e—Dry Objectives.—Clean front of 
lens as above. To examine rear and in- 
terior lenses, use a 2-in. magnifier, look- 
ing through the rear. Remove dust from 
rear lens with a camel’s-hair brush. 

d.—Oil Immersion Objectives.—Invari- 
ably clean front lens, after use, with 
moistened linen or paper, and wipe dry. 

e.—In applying oil, examine the front 
of objective with a magnifier, and if there 
are any air bubbles remove with a pointed 
quill, or remove oil entirely and apply a 
fresh quantity. 

2.—Linen, especially, has the property 
of removing dirt and grease from glass, 
but it is difficult to clean close up to the 
mount with a cloth, and for this purpose 
pith is most suitable. The best varieties 
of pith are obtained from rushes, the sun- 
flower or the elder tree. For cleaning 
large lenses, circular pieces of pith are 
glued side by side on a piece of cork, 
and this species of brush is passed over 
the surface of the lens without too much 
pressure. Avoid the use of polishing 
powder; if the dirt cannot be removed 
by rubbing, liquids must not be used 
which are liable to attack the glass. Even 
water has some effect, as is well known, 
and should be used sparingly. Among 
liquids admissible for the removal of 
grease are mentioned alcohol, ether, and 
oil of turpentine. The latter is regarded 
as distinctly objectionable from its well- 
known disintegrating action on _ glass. 
Manifestly, from the risks well known 
to opticians, which are here pointed out, 
a prime element in the care of lenses is 
to guard them as fully as practicable 
from becoming dirty. This is more espe- 
cially important in the case of microscopic 
objectives. The lenses should never be 
touched with the fingers, the objective 
should be put away in its case when not 
in use, and stray particles of dust which 
may fall on the back lens removed by 
lightly brushing with a §camel’s-hair 
brush, which brush should be kept in a 
close box so as to accumulate no supply 
of dust itself. Japanese paper is prob- 
ably the best materia] with which to re- 
move fluids from immersion lenses. 
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_38.—Rust, To Remove.—A lens some- 
times acquires a brown, rusty stain on 
the surface, which no amount of rubbing 
or cleaning will remove. By applying a 
paste composed of putty powder, or very 
fine rouge, and water, to the stains, and 
then rubbing briskly with either the point 
of the finger or the side of the hand, 
every spot of rust or stain will be re- 
moved in a few minutes. This applies 
to photographic or other lenses, except 
the object glass of a telescope, which 
would be irreparably damaged by such 
treatment. 


Laundry. 

1.—Bluing.—a.—Dissolve indigo  sul- 
phate in cold water, and filter. 

b.— Dissolve good cotton blue (aniline 
blue 6 B) in cold water. 

c.—Dissolve fine Prussian or Berlin 
blue with % part of oxalic acid in water; 
or use ferrocyanide of potassium (1-12 
part) in place of oxalic acid. 

d.—Dissolve 7 oz. of yellow prussiate 
of potash in 2.1 pt. of water. Make 
a solution of sesquichloride of iron which 
shall contain 1 part of the solid salt by 
weight to every 10 parts of water by 
weight. Take equal volumes of the two 
solutions, and add to each twice ils vol- 
ume of cold concentrated solution of sul- 
phate of soda. Finally, mix the two so- 
lutions thus obtained. The solid Prus- 
sian blue will immediately precipitate. 
This may be put upon a filter and washed, 
being kept exposed to the air for per- 
haps 15 or 20 days. The excess of sol- 
uble salts will first be washed away, and 
then the latter washings will dissolve the 
blue, forming a deep blue liquid, which 
may be used for preparations of bluing 
for clothing. It is, however, better to 
buy the soft Prussian blue than to at- 
tempt to prepare it on a small scale. One 
ounce of soft Prussian blue, powdered, 
and put into a bottle with 1 qt. of clear 
rain water, acidulated by 14 oz. of oxalic 
acid, is a good preparation. A very small 
portion suffices for a large amount of 
clothing. 

e.—Ball Blue.—The ball sold for laun- 
dry use consists usually, if not always. 
of ultramarine. The balls are formed by 
compression, starch or some other excipi- 
ent of like character, being added to ren- 
der the mass cohesive. Blocks of blue 
can, of course, be made by the same proc- 
ess. The manufacturers of ultramarine 
prepare balls and cubes of the pigment 
on a large scale, and it does not seem 
likely that there would be a sufficient 
margin of profit to justify the making 
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of them in a small way from the pow- 
dered pigment. Careful experiments, how- 
ever, would be necessary to positively de- 
termine this. Ultramarine is of many 
qualities, and it may be expected that 
the balls will very also in the amount 
of “filling” according to the price af 
which they are to be sold. As an illus- 
tration of the “filling” or diluting proc- 
ess, and a suggestion for experiment, we 
reprint the following: Ultramarine, 6 
oz.; sodium carbonate, 4 oz.; glucose, 1 
oz.; Water, a sufficient quantity. Make 
a thick paste, roll into sheets, and cut 
into tablets. The balls, in bulk, can be 
obtained only in large packages of the 
manufacturers, say barrels of 200 Ib.; 
but put up in 1-lb. boxes, they can be 
bought in cases as small as 28 Ib. Where 
there is a trade for small packages there 
would apparently be a fair margin of 
profit in buying 28-lb. lots and putting 
them up in 1 and 2-oz. cartons. The 
term bag bluing simply indicates a solid 
blue, which, whatever its composition, is 
used by placing in a little bag, immers- 
ing this in water, and pressing out the 
liquid into the water to be blued. 

f—A Disinfectant Laundry Blue.— 
Mix together 16 parts of Prussian blue, 2 
parts of carbolic acid, 1 part of borax, 
and 1 part of gum arabic into a stiff 
dough. Roll it out into balls as large 
as hazel nuts, and coat them with gela- 
tine or gum to prevent the carbolic acid 
from escaping. 

g.—Liquid Washing Blue.—Water, 15 
parts; dissolve in this 14% parts of in- 
digo-carmine; add % part gum arabic. 

h.—Soluble Wash Bluing.—(1)—The 
following makes one of the best wash 
bluings known, and when prepared in 
quantity is very cheap: Dissolve 217 
parts of potassium ferrocyanide in 750 
parts of distilled water, and to the solu- 
tion add sufficient water to make in all 
1,000 parts. In another vessel dissolve 
100 parts of ferric chloride in sufficient 
distilled water, and bring the solution up 
to 1, parts as before. Make a cold 
saturated solution of sodium sulphate in 
distilled water, and of the solution add 
2,000 parts to each of the two iron so- 
lutions (making 3,000 parts of each). 
Now add the chloride solution to the fer- 
rocyanide little by little, under constant 
stirring. After the last of the ferric 
chloride is added continue the stirring for 
some time. Filter off the liquid and wash 
the residue on the filter with distilled 
water until the wash water comes off a 
deep blue color. After washing, spread 
the mass out to dry, either at ordinary 
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temperature or by artificial heat. When 
dry, a lump of this substance, which is 
soluble Prussian blue, breaks with a fine 
bronze-colored fracture. It is completely 
and easily soluble in water, hot or cold. 
With the addition of a little mucilage it 
makes, when dissolved in water, a beau- 
tiful blue ink, and may be also used for 
hand-stamp ink. As a laundry bluing it 
leaves nothing to be desired either in cost 
or quality. 

(2).—Tablets of the First Quality — 
Best (superfine) ultramarine, 40 parts; 
ordinary ultramarine, 20 parts; sodium 
carbonate, 40 parts; glucose, 12 parts. 
Mix, and make into tablets as directed 
further on. 

(3)—lInferior Tablets.—Ultramarine, 
second quality, 50 parts; sodium carbon- 
ate, 50 parts; glucose, 12 parts. Still 
cheaper bluing may be made by using 
less ultramarine and more sodium car- 
bonate, or by using cheaper coloring ma- 
terial (the so-called blau-erde), but the 
above will answer for the best and sec- 
ond-class trade. The glucose is diluted 
with water to 16° Baumé, and if the tab- 
lets are to be made quite hard, either 
gum arabic, gelatine or dextrine should 
be added. As tablets made without any 
addition very easily contract moisture, 
an admixture of one or the other of the 
substances named is recommended. It is 
possible that cylinders might prove more 
acceptable than tablets. These should be 
wrapped in linen, or put into linen bags, 
so that in use the bag can be hung up 
in the water, thus giving a solution that 
will not need straining under any circum- 
stances. 

i—wStick Bluing.—Aniline blue, soluble, 
1 av.oz.; starch, powdered, 15 av.oz.; glu- 
cose syrup, sufficient. Mix the powders, 
and mix into a stiff paste with the liquid 
glucose, roll out into a thick sheet, and 
cut into cubes or rol] into sticks, which 
are dried by a gentle heat. 

2.—Curtains.—a.—Shake every curtain, 
or hang them on a line and brush them 
down with a soft-haired brush. Prepare 
a soaking liquid by melting a small quan- 
tity of borax in warm water, soak for an 
hour or two, then squeeze between the 
hands to remove the superfluous water. 
Take some good soap and chip it in hot 
water, stir until all the soap is melted, 
and a fine lather produced. By this time 
the water will be moderately warm. Im- 
merse the curtains in this, pass them re- 
peatedly through the lathered water, or 
work them up and down. Rubbing should 
be avoided; when absolutely necessary, 
do it gently and without a brush. Squeeze 
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out the soapy water and rinse in plenty 
of soft warm water. Wring carefully. 
Curtains should be dried quickly. If in 
the country, they may be spread to dry 
on clean grass. Otherwise, curtains are 
always better for being stretched and 
pinned to wooden frames while drying. It 
is advisable to use cooked starch for cur- 
tains. Use good starch, mix it thorough- 
ly in warm water, which should be made 
to boil for 15 or 20 minutes. While cool- 
ing, add a very little indigo blue. This 
is only to be used for pure white cur- 
tains. The starch should be decidedly 
thick. Draw the curtains through the 
ae squeeze out gently, and dry rap- 
1 y. 

b.—Coloring.—Many persons prefer 
tinted curtains to pure white ones. 
they have to be colored, do not put any 
blue in the starch, but use water that 
has been slightly tinted with coffee, for 
ecru curtains, tea for a more decided hue, 
or saffron for a yellow tint, for preparing 
the starch. A decoction of logwood may 
be used if you wish to give the curtains 
a delicate pink hue. 

c.—The basis of these coloring starches 
is thus prepared: Soa lb. of good 
white glue for 12 hours, using just enough 
water to make it into a jelly; dissolve 
this with boiling water, adding about 18 
to 19 Ib. of Paris white; add more water 
until the compound is diluted to the con- 
sistency of milk. This starch may be 
colored to taste. <A little Prussian blue 
and vermilion (in the proportions of 2 
to 1) gives a fine lilac. Kaw umber and 
a pinch of lampblack gives a gray. Ver- 
milion and red lead (in the proportion 
of 3 to 1) produces a tender rose. Indigo 
blue just tinted with vermilion gives a 
lavender. Chrome yellow and a pinch of 
Spanish brown gives lemon yellow. In- 
dian yellow and burnt sienna (in the 
proportion of 2 to 1) gives a buff hue. 
Experiments should be tried, as some of 
the colors look very badly if they are 
dark. 

3.—Linen.—a.—Bed Linen.—In a cir- 
cular, the surgeon-general of the German 
army, Colan, in Berlin, calls the atten- 
tion of heads of the garrison hospitals to 
a new cleaning method, which is to be 
employed in future, as thorough experi- 
ments have proved it to be of advantage. 
According to this method, petroleum is 
added to the water besides soap and soda, 
taking as many grams of it as there are 
liters of water used; ¢g., 30 grams of 
petroleum to 30 1. of water. is ad- 
mixture of petroleum does not only ad- 
mit of an easier cleaning, as well as less 
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tear and wear on the linen, but the wash 
also retains its color, is thoroughly disin- 
fected, and the expenses are considerably 
reduced by a saving in soap. 

b.—Blistering, To Prevent.—Blistering 
is almost always due to bad starching, 
but occasionally to ironing the articles 
when too wet. Each article must be well 
starched through, and, when about to 
iron, damp it evenly, but do not wet it. 
Use a hot iron. Collars and cuffs that 
have to be turned down should be fixed 
in the proper shape immediately after 
each one is ironed, for then the starch 
is still flexible. 


c.—Scorched, To Restore Whiteness.— 
Vinegar, % pt.; fuller’s earth, OZ. 3 
dried fowl’s dung, 1 oz.; soap, % 02.; 
the juice of 2 large onions. Boil all 
these ingredients together to the consist- 
ency of paste; spread the composition 
thickly over the damaged part, and if the 
threads be not actually consumed, after 
it has been allowed to dry on and the 
place has subsequently been washed once 
or twice, every trace of scorching will 
disappear. 

d.—Red-Bordered Towels and Napkins. 
—A little borax put in the water will 
prevent them from fading. 

4.—Shirts.—a.— (Chinese Method.) A 
rather thick starch paste is prepared by 
first beating up a handful of raw starch, 
usually corn starch, and 1 teaspoonful of 
fine rice flour with about 1 qt. of water, 
making a liquid of creamlike consistency. 
A certain quantity (determined alone by 
personal experience) is poured into a 
quantity of boiling water while the latter 
is violently stirred with a short wooden 
spatula. With this the portions of the 
linen to be dressed are well smeared, the 
linen moist from wringing, and the starch 
quite hot. Thus smeared, the pieces are 
laid aside for a few minutes, then rubbed 
well between the hands, so that the paste 
is well distributed in the fabric. The 
linen is then usually dried by artificial 
heat. When ready for ironing, the 
starched portions are dampened by means 
of a cloth dipped in raw starch water to 
which has been added a small quantity— 
about 14 oz. to the qt. of blood albumen— 
of clarified serum of bullock’s blood. The 
proportion of starch in this water is usu- 
ally about as 1 to 50 of water. In iron- 
ing, the irons are first made very hot, and 
cooled somewhat, externally, just before 
using by momentarily plunging them into 
a pail of water. The irons commonly em- 
ployed are what are termed polishing 
irons—they have the posterior edge round- 
ed instead of angular, as in the ordinary 
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smoothing or sadiron. Much of the fine 
gloss observed on shirts laundried by 
Chinamen is accomplished by the skilful 
manipulation of this “rounded edge” over 
the work—a manipulation very difficult 
to describe in words. It is most labori- 
ous work for those not accustomed to it. 
It not only renders the surface glossy, 
but imparts easy flexibility to the heavily 
starched fabric otherwise not obtainable. 
Custom made shirts are usually laundried 
before delivery in trade at the factory, 
the ironing, in these cases, being largely 
performed by steam mangles, though some 
are hand-finished. The following recipe 
for a laundry starch is said to produce 
a very fine and lasting gloss on linen 
without the expenditure of the amount 
of labor in ironing usually requisite to 
produce a fair appearance: Corn starch, 
1 oz.; boiling water, 1% pt.; bluing, q. s. 
To this, when it has cooled somewhat, is 
added, and thoroughly mixed in, about 
¥, oz. of the following preparation: Gum 
arabic, 8 3-5 parts; loaf sugar, 214 parts; 
white curd soap, 4 part; water glass 
(“A” syrup), 1 part; egg albumen, 4 
parts; warm water, 20 parts. In pre- 
paring this, the first 3 ingredients are 
dissolved together in the water at boil- 
ing heat, the water glass is then added, 
and when the mixture has cooled down 
to about 150° EF. the egg albumen is put 
in and the whole well beaten together. 

b.—Starch, 1 0oz.; paraffine, about 3 
dr.; white sugar, 1 tablespoonful; table 
salt, 1 tablespoonful; water, gq. s. Rub 
up the starch with soft water into a 
thick, smooth paste. Add nearly or quite 
1 pt. of boiling water, with the salt and 
sugar dissolved in it, and, having dropped 
in the paraffine, boil for at least half an 
hour, stirring to prevent burning. Strain 
the starch, and use while hot. Sufficient 
bluing may be added to the water, previ- 
ous to the boiling, to overcome the yel- 
lowish cast of the starch, if necessary. 
Spermaceti may be used in place of par- 
affine. Starched linen can only be prop- 
erly finished by hard pressure applied to 
the iron. 

c.—Glossed Shirt Bosoms.—Take 2 oz. 
of fine white gum arabic powder, put it 
in a pitcher, and pour on 1 pt. or more 
of water, and then, having covered it, let 
it stand all night. In the morning pour 
it carefully from the dregs into a clean 
bottle, cork, and keep it for use. A tea- 
spoonful of gum water stirred in a pint 
of starch, made in the usual way, will 
give to lawns, white or printed, a look 
of newness when nothing else can restore 
them, after they have been washed. 


— 
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d.—Melt 21 Ib. of the very best Aj 
paraffine wax over a slow fire. When 
liquefied, remove from the fire and stir 
in 100 drops of oil of citronella. Have 
some new round pie tins, place them on 
a level table, coat them slightly with 
sweet oil, and pour about 6 tablespoon- 
fuls of the enamel into each tin. The 
pan may be floated in water to cool the 
contents sufficiently to permit the mixture 
to be cut or stamped out with a tin cut- 
ter into small cakes about the size of a 
peppermint lozenge. Two of these cakes 
added to each pint of starch will cause 
the smoothing iron to impart the finest 
possible finish to muslin or linen, be- 
sides perfuming the clothes. 

e—Take of white wax, 1 0z.; sperma- 
ceti, 2 oz.; melt them together with a 
gentle heat. When you have prepared a 
sufficient amount of starch in the usual 
way for a dozen pleces, put into it a 
piece of the polish about the size of a 
large pea; using more or less according 
to large or small washings. Or thick 
gum solution (made by pouring boiling 
water upon gum arabic) may be used. 
One tablespoonful to a pint of starch 
gives clothes a beautiful gloss. 

5.—Starches.—a.—Relative Stiffening 
Strength of.—Starting with a pure starch 
obtained by maceration and infusion, and 
taking its stiffening power as 100, we 
obtain the respective value of other 
starches, thus: Pure, dry rice starch, 
100; rice starch No. 1, 95; rice starch 
No. 2, 91; pure dry maize starch, 87; 
corn starch, 85; rye starch, 81; buck- 
wheat starch, 81; oat starch, 80; acorn 
starch, 80; wheat starch, 80; barley 
starch, 78; Bermuda arrowroot, 75; Na- 
tal arrowroot, 73; pure potato starch, 68; 
potato farina, 65. 

b.—Rub 1 oz. of best potato starch up 
with a little cold water, so as to reduce 
all the lumps; add 1 tablespoonful of 
best loaf sugar, an equal quantity of 
dextrine, a little soluble indigo, and a 
lump of pure paraffine about the size of 
a nutmeg. Then add 1 pt. of boiling 
water, and boil, with occasional stirring, 
for half an hour (not less). The starch 
should be strained through a linen cloth 
before using. 

c.—To Improve Starch.—To each bow] 
of starch add 1 teaspoonful of Epsom 
salts, and dissolve in the usual way by 
boiling. Articles starched with this will 
be stiffer, and will be rendered, to a cer- 
tain degree, fireproof. To use corn starch, 
boil to a smooth paste, cool, and starch 
the goods; dry quickly. Before ironing, 
dampen down in thin, raw (unboiled) 
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starch water. A little gum arabic or 
pure white wax is often added to the 
boiled starch to afford a fine gloss. Iron 
in the usual way, with a common sad- 
iron; then dampen slightly with a clean 
cloth and the starch (raw) water, and 
polish briskly with a polishing iron. 

d.— Black Starch.—Add to the starch 
a certain amount of logwood extract be- 
fore the starch mixture is boiled. The 
quantity varies according to the depth of 
the black and the amount of starch. 
small quantity of potassium bichromate 
dissolved in hot water is used to bring 
out the proper shade of black. In place 
of bichromate, black iron liquor may be 
used. It comes ready prepared. Prepa- 
rations of this kind are used in various 
industries. 

e.—Closs, Cold Water.—Powdered bo- 
rax, 25 parts: paraffine, 2 parts; pow- 
dered starch, 73 parts. Melt the wax, 
and pour on the borax in a warm mortar; 
mix well, and finally add the starch. 

f.—Gloss, Liquid—(1) Gum _ arabic 
and borax, 1 oz. of each, are dissolved 
in 10 oz. of water; white wax and sper- 
maceti, 1 oz. of each, are melted, and, 
while liquid, are rubbed with the solution 
of borax and 10 drops of oil of cloves 
to make an emulsion, mixing them thor- 
oughly. <A teaspoonful of this mixture 
in 1 pt. of starch gives a fine polish. It 
may also be applied after starching, by 
rubbing over the starch with a cloth and 
then polishing with the iron. 

(2) Borax, 24% oz.; gum arabic, 2144 
oz.; spermaceti, 24% oz.; glycerine, 6% 
oz.; distilled water, 2144 pt. A few drops 
of some sweet-scented essence. Add 6 
spoonfuls of lustrine to 654 oz. of boiling 
starch. 

(3) Borax, saturated solution, 2 parts; 
tragacanth mucilage, part; mix; 
tablespoonful to 1 pt. of starch. 

The Scifenfabrikant gives the fol- 
lowing for polishing shirt bosoms, col- 
lars, etc.: Gum arabic, 4 parts: borax, 
4 parts; glycerine, 6 parts; spermaceti, 
3 parts; water, 60 parts. 

(5) A. Dissolve white wax, 5.0%, in 
ether, 20.5%, and add alcohol, 75%; 
shake before using. B. Heat until melted, 
in a pot, 1 kgm. of wax and 1 kgm. of 
stearine, as well as a few drops of an 
essential oil. To the hot liquid add, with 
careful stirring, 250 grams of ammonia 
lve of 10%, whereby a thick, soft mass 
results immediately. Upon further heat- 
ing the same turns thin again, where- 
upon it is diluted with 20 1. of boiling 
water mixed with 100 kgm. of starch, 
and poured into molds. 
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(6) Powdered starch, 30 parts; pow- 
dered borax, 15 parts; stearine, 1 part; 
alcohol, a sufficient quantity. Dissolve 
the stearine in alcohol, mix the solution 
with the starch, and leave exposed until 
the alcohol evaporates; then add _ the 


orax. 

(7) Water, 70 gal.; fine wheat starch, 

Ib.; farina, 20 lb.; heavy magnesia, 
10 lb.; white curd soap, 6 Ib.; sperma- 
eeti, 5 Ilb.; Japan wax, 5 Ilb.; crystal 
carbonate of soda, 2 lb.; ultramarine blue, 
¥, lb. Dissolve the blue in the water; 
then melt the soap, spermaceti and wax, 
and add the soda, stirring well. Next 
mix starches and magnesia, free from 
lumps, with water; add others, and boil 
until thoroughly mixed. Then run 
through a strainer. 

(8) Powdered starch, 2 dr.; powdered 
gum arabic, 114 dr.; powdered borax, 1 
dr.; glycerine, 144 dr.; water, 2 oz. Dis- 
solve the gum arabic in the water, fol- 
lowed by the borax and the glycerine; 
then incorporate the starch, rubbing up 
to a homogeneous mixture, which should 
be strained afterward to exclude any 
lumps; add 1 tablespoonful of this mix- 
ture to 1 qt. of starch. 

(9) The Anpotheker Zeitung recom- 
mends the following: Pour 250 grams of 
water over 5 grams of powdered gum trag- 
acanth until the powder swells uniform- 
ly; then add 750 grams of boiling water, 
dissolve 50 grams of borax in it, and stir 
50 grams of stearine and 50 grams of tal- 
cum into the whole. Of this fluid, add 
¥% 1. to 1 1. of boiled starch, or else the 
ironing oil is applied by means of a 
sponge on the starched wash, which is 
then ironed. 

(10) Glycerine, 2 fi.dr.; oil of turpen- 
tine, 2 fl.dr.: borax, 2 dr.; starch, 2 02.; 
water, 12 fl.oz. Rub down the starch 
with water to a smooth paste and add 
the remainder of the water, in which the 
borax has been previously dissolved; then 
add the glvcerine and oil of turpentine. 

(11) Water, 14 pt.; turpentine, 4 pt.: 
Japan wax, 3 pt.; lemon rosin, 4 02.; 
borax. 4 0z.: white curd soap, 4 0z. Dis- 
solve the wax (sliced) and rosin in the 
turpentine; boil the soap and borax in 
the water: mix all, and churn well until 
amalgamated. 

12) <A. Melt 5 parts of stearic acid, 
add 5 parts of absolute alcohol, and trit- 
urate the mixture with 95 parts of wheat 
starch. Starch prepared with this mix- 
ture takes easily a fine polish. The pol- 
ishing irons should be thoroughly cleaned 
immediately after use. B. Spermaceti, 
1% oz.; gum arabic, 154 oz.; borax, 1% 
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oz.; glycerine, 4% oz.; distilled water, 
Boil half the water, and add the 
Separately 
dissolve the gum in the remainder of the 
Strain, and mix 
thoroughly with the warm mixture. This 


1% pt. 2 
borax and spermaceti to it. 


water and glycerine. 


is a good gloss for cold-water starch ; 


wineglassful of it is used with 4 oz. of 


LS” SCALCH, 
&.—Gloss Powder.—(1) Gum arabic, 
powdered, 3 parts; spermaceti wax, 6 
parts; borax, powdered, 4 parts; white 
corn starch, 8 parts. Mix intimately in 
the powder form by sifting through a 
sieve several times. As the wax is in a 
solid form, and does not readily become 
reduced to powder by pounding in a mor- 
tar, the best method of reducing it is 
to put the wax into a bottle with some 
sulphuric or rectified ether, and then al- 
low the fluid to evaporate. After it has 
dissolved the wax, as the evaporation pro- 
ceeds, the wax will be deposited again in 
the solid form, but in fine, thin flakes, 
which will easily break down to a pow- 
der form when rubbed up with the other 
ingredients in a cold mortar. To use, add 
4 teaspoonfuls per pound to all dry starch, 
and then make the starch in the usual 
way as boiled starch. 

(2) Spermaceti, 1 0z.; borax, 1 oz.: 
starch, 4 oz. Reduce the spermaceti to 
a fine powder by the aid of a little alco- 
hol, and mix with the powdered borax 
and starch. 

(3) Starch, by weight, 1,044 parts; 
borax, by weight, 9 parts; common salt, 
by weight, 1 part; gum arabic, by weight, 
8 parts; stearine, by weight, 20 parts. 

(4) Bleached carnauba wax, 30 parts; 
powdered French chalk, 20 parts; white 
Castile soap, 12 parts. Shave the soap, 
and melt with the wax; stir in the chalk 
while cooling. 

(5) Soap flakes, 44 Ih.; powdered bo- 
rax, 3 Ilb.; powdered French chalk, 4 Ib. 
Spread the flakes out, sift borax and 
chalk over, moving about. to well and 
evenly distribute. Any kind of white 
soap may be utilized by first reducing to 
a granular form, then passing through a 
pair of rollers to form flakes. 

(6) Powdered borax, 8 o0z.; potato 
starch, 1 oz. Take 1 teaspoonful with 
each heaped tablespoonful of ordinary 
starch used. 

(7) Borax, 24 parts; farina, 21 parts; 
white dextrine, 20 parts; white soap, 3 
parts. A tablespoonful of this is required 
for 1 lb. of starch. 

(8) White wax, 2 oz.; spermaceti, 4 
oz.; stearine, 144 oz.; ultramarine blue, 3 
gr. Melt together, and let cool. For do- 
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ing up 1 doz. shirts, put a piece the size 
of a hazelnut in the hot starch, and mix. 
The boiling water serves to emulsify the 
waxy substance of the mixture, Finish 
with a hot iron the usual way. 

(9) Boric acid, 5 parts; borax, 3 
parts; stearine, 1 part; white beeswax, 1 
part. Put into a capsule, add sufficient 
of a solution of sodium hydrate (liquor 
sod, causticus) of 20° B., and boil until 
a homogeneous liquid is obtained; then 
evaporate to dryness under a low heat. 
The dry product is then mixed with the 
finest rice starch, in the proportion of 
1 part to 10 parts of starch. This pro- 
duces the so-called “Glanzstarke” used in 
the finest German laundries. Properly 
prepared, and properly applied, the prep- 
aration leaves nothing to be desired, 
either in the polish or stiffness of the 
laundry clothing. 

h.—Linen Polishing Block.—Bleached 
carnauba wax, 30 lb.; powdered French 
chalk, 21 lb.; powdered Castile soap, 
white, 12 lb.; citronella, 2144 oz. Convert 
the soap and wax into shavings, melting 
at a gentle heat; then stir in the chalk 
and citronella oil when a little cooler; 
then pour out into a mold to set. 

i.— Uninflammable Starch. — Sodium 
tungstate, 2 oz.; borax, in powder, 2 0z.; 
starch, 6 oz. 

6.— Washing Preparations.—a.—Brick. 
—Water, 54 parts; sodium hydrate, 38.21 
parts; sodium biborate, 6.61 parts; so- 
dium silicate, 1.70 parts. 

b.—Cream.—lI. First quality white soft 
soap, 320 parts; pulverized Castile soap, 
80 parts; oil of sesame, 20 parts; weil 
purified, and perfumed with 5 parts of 
lemon-pee] oil. II. Potash soft soap, 250 
parts; best soda soap, 120 parts; olive 
oil and water, each, 60 parts; potash, 7 
parts. III. Oil soap, 60 parts; dry soap 
powder, 30 parts: honey and rose water, 
15 parts. as much as necessary to obtain 
a fine foaming product. IV. Lard, | 
parts; cocoanut oil, 2 parts; saponified in 
a water bath with 414 parts of 40% pot- 
ash lye, colored pink, and scented with 
rosewood oil and with oi] of bergamot. 
V. Best lard, 30 parts; oil of sesame, 6 
parts; melted together; and to this fat, 
at a temperature of 100° F., 3 parts of 
40% caustic potash lye, previously mixed 
with 1 part of water, is added in a thin 
stream; after which 14 parts of 40% 
caustic potash lye are stirred in, in the 
same manner. The soap mass is then 
heated in a water bath of moderate tem- 
perature, in which, while stirring, com- 
plete saponification is effected. 
c.—~Liquids—(1) Take 5 Ib. of bar 
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soap, shave fine. and add 1 at. of lye, %4 
oz. of pearJesh, dissolved over a slow fire. 
When disso:s¢C, put into a vessel prepared 
for it to stand in; then add % pt. of tur- 
pentine, 1 gill of hartshorn; stir well, 
and it :s ready for use. 

(2) Dissolve 44 lb. of soda in 1 gal. 
of boiling water, and pour upon it % 
Ib. of lime. After this has settled, cut 
up 10 oz. of common bar soap and strain 
the solution upon it, and mix perfectly. 
Great care must be taken that no parti- 
cles of lime are poured upon the soap. 
Prepare the mixture the evening before 
washing. Directions: To gal. of 
water add the above preparation when the 
water is boiling. Each lot of linen must 
boil half an hour, and the same liquid 
will answer for three batches of clothes. 
The white clothes must be put in soak 
overnight, and if the collars and wrist- 
bands are soaped and rubbed slightly, so 
much the better. Clean cold water may 
be used for rinsing. Some prefer boiling 
them for a few moments in clean bluing 
water and afterward rinsing in cold 


ater. 

(3) The following compound is said 
greatly to facilitate the washing of 
clothes: Dissolve 2 Ib. of bar soap in 
about 3 gal. of water as hot as the hand 
can bear; add 1 tablespoonful of turpen- 
tine and 8 tablespoonfuls of ammonia; 
stir, and steep the clothes in this for 3 
hours, keeping the vessel tightly covered. 
Then wash the clothes in the usual way. 
The soap and water may be used a sec- 
ond time, in which case a teaspoonful of 
turpentine and the same amount of am- 
monia must be added. This treatment is 
calculated to save much labor in cleans- 
ing summer clothes stained by fruit, etc. 

(4) The German washerwomen use a 
mixture of 2 oz. of turpentine and 1 oz. 
of spirits of ammonia, well mixed togeth- 
er. This is put into a bucket of warm 
water in which % lb. of soap has been 
dissolved. The clothes are immersed for 
24 hours, and then washed. The cleans- 
ing is said to be greatly quickened, and 
2 or 3 rinsings in cold water remove the 
turpentine smell. 

(5) Borax is valuable for laundry use, 
instead of soda. Add a handful of it, 
powdered, to about 10 gal. of boiling 
water, and you need use only half the 
ordinary allowance of soap. For laces, 
cambrics, etc., use an extra quantity of 
the powder. It will not injure the texture 
of the cloth in the least. 

(6) The following was recommended 
in a German medical journal as being the 
most efficient and least harmful: Soda 
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(sodium hydrate), 150 parts; rosin, 75 
parts; white soap shaved up, 50 parts; 
alum, in coarse powder, 50 parts; sodium 
carbonate, commercial, 290 parts; sodium 
or potassium silicate, 290 parts; water, 
600 parts. Bring the water to a boil, and 
in it dissolve the silicate and add the 
rosin. As soon as solution takes place 
add the remaining substances. A _ table- 
spoonful is said to be sufficient for an 
“ordinary wash.” You can easily de- 
termine the quantity necessary by a few 
experiments. 

(7) Sodium carbonate, in concentrated 
solution, rendered caustic by agitation 
with slaked lime. Must be used with 
discretion. 

(8) Alcohol, 8 parts; oil of turpentine, 
8 parts; strongest solution of ammonia, 
1 part. Mix. Use 3 or 4 tablespoonfuls 
to 1 pt. of soft soap or 1 lb. of hard soap. 
The clothes should be soaked overnight, 
if possible, before using this mixture; but 
if soaked an hour or two it will aid much. 

(9) Washing fluid for fine linen, laces, 
etce.: Borax, 1 part; water, 160 parts. 
For crinoline, or any stiff fabric, in- 
crease the quantity of borax to 6 oz. 

(10) Nottingham washing _ liquor: 
Water, 42 parts; white soap, 8 parts; 
potassium carbonate, impure, 1 part. 

(11) Hull washing liquor: Yellow 
soap, 3 parts; water, 256 parts; strongest 
solution of ammonia, 8 parts. 

(12) Yorkshire wash: Strongest solu- 
tion of ammonia, 1 part; common water, 
16 parts. 

(13) Silicate of soda or potash, or 
water glass, is in itself a good detergent. 
It is added to cheap soaps to permit the 
retention of large quantities of water in 
the finished product. When dissolved in 
hot water it forms a solution which 
unites with certain kinds of soap very 
readily (curd soap, yellow soap, and 
soaps containing rosin). Probably a use- 
ful washing liquor could be made from 
this substance. 

(14) The following, according to 
Charles Boettiger, in the Revue de chimie 
industrielle, is the formula for preparing 
an article which, it is claimed, cleans at 
one washing, and without the use of scrub- 
bing boards, brushes, etc., all kinds of 
wash goods, and is absolutely harmless 
to all species of fabrics, linen, woolen. 
cotton, etc.: Potassium hydrate, 8 
grams; alcohol, 20 grams; olein, 24 
grams; glycerine (or vaseline), 2 grams; 
turpentine, 4 grams; _ ultramarine, 2 
grams; water, 100 1. Mix. Take of the 
mixture sufficient for the laundry in hand, 
put it into the wash kettle and add about 
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one-third of the amount of lye ordinarily 
used for the wash; mix, and bring to a 
boil, and let boil for 2 hours. The cloth- 
ing will be found absolutely clean. Boil- 
ing may be avoided, if, instead of cold 
water, a warm suds be employed, and the 
clothing be scrubbed or beaten. We un- 
derstand that 60 grams of the mixture 
is to be used for every 100 1., and more 
or less in proportion for any amount more 
or less than that. 

(15) Jackman’s washing compound: 
Sal soda, 6 lb.; borax, 1 lb.; dissolve in 
1 gal. of boiling water. When cold, add 
1-3 lb. of potassium carbonate, 3 oz. of 
liquid ammonia, 4 spoonfuls of alcohol. 
Boil for 5 minutes 3% lb. fresh, unslaked 
lime in 1 gal. of water. Draw off the 
clear fluid when thoroughly settled; add 
to this the other ingredients, with 9 gal. 
of cold water. Directions for using: Soak 
the clothes overnight, after rubbing soft 
soap on the dirty places. In the morn- 
ing- add 1% pt. of the compound, % pt. 
of soap and 4 gal. of hot water. Boil 
not more than 5 minutes, and turn into 
a tub, putting into your boiler the same 
mixture as before. Wring the clothes into 
this, and boil again 10 minutes; suds, 
blue, and hang them out to dry. Should 
the wristbands or parts that are very 
dirty need a little rubbing, it should be 
done while the mixture is boiling. 

(16) Javelle water, used for turning 
white the dirtiest linen, and removing 
stains, is composed of bicarbonate of soda, 
4 lb.; chloride of lime, 1 lb. Put the soda 
into a kettle, over the fire, add 1 gal. 
of boiling water, let it boil from 10 to 
15 minutes, then stir in the chloride of 
lime, avoiding lumps. Use when cool. 
This is good for removing fruit stains 
from white underwear. 

(17) Peerless washing fluid: Ground 
soap bark, 8 oz.; borax, 4 0z.; concen- 
trated potash lye, 1 lb.; white bar soap 
(ivory), % Ib.; oil of turpentine, 2 02. ; 
ammonia water, 1 pt.; oil of sassafras, 
Y% oz.; boiling water, 1 gal. Shave the 
soap and dissolve in the boiling water; 
add the soap bark and borax, stirring 
them well together frequently for half a 
day, then strain, and add the concentrated 
lye, oils and ammonia water, shaking 
them well together. A tablespoonful for 
each gallon of water in which the clothes 
are put to soak. 

d.—Powder.—(1) A German soap jour- 
nal gives the following processes: Figged 
(soft) soap, 25 Ib.; linseed-oil soap, 20 
lb.; soda ash, 65 to 70 Ib. The above 
are crutched together, whereby the mix- 
ture becomes heated; the mass is then 
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turned with a spade, at short intervals, 
until it disintegrates in small pieces. 
After cooling, it is rubbed through a fine 
Sieve, and the powder is then ready to 
be packed. ‘This process is recommended 
for small businesses, as it requires no 
mill to be used. 

(2) For large quantities the boiling 
process is better adapted, but it requires 
the use of a mill. Here is the formula: 
Red oil, 350 Ib.; soda lye, 40° B., 140 
lb. ; soda ash, 70 lb.; water, 280 lb. After 
saponifying the above, and shutting off 
the heat, add 350 lb. of soda ash by con- 
stant crutching. By continuing the crutch- 
ing a gritty mass is obtained, which is 
run into a wooden, tin-lined box about 
12 in. high, and there still crutched till 
cold. Recently, soap powder has been 
brought on the market with an odor of 
ammonia, turpentine, and sometimes also 
perfumed. These ingredients may be in- 
corporated while stirring in the box. On 
cooling, the now very solid mass must be 
ground in the mil] and sifted. Powder 
carefully made in this way, it is said, 
does not expand while stored, and the 
bursting of the packages is not to he 
feared. 

(3) A cheaper powder is made hy the 
same process from the following: Palm 
kernel oil, 135 lb.; palm oil, 20 lb.; soda 
lye, 40° B., 1U0 lb.; water, 800 lIb.; io 
which are added soda ash, 1,050 Ib. 

(4) Gathmann (American soaps) says 
that washing powders usually sold to the 
consumer as zoap powders may be de- 
scribed in a general way as mixtures of 
powdered soap with about its own weight, 
more or less, of carbonate of soda. Some 
special brands are made which, in addi- 
tion, contain other detergent agents, such 
as carbonate of ammonia, sal ammoniac 
or borax, while stiii others are found to 
which filling, in the form of tale, silex, 
etc., has been added. The soap itself may 
have been made by any of the processes 
known—cold, half boiled, or boiled, set- 
tled or boiled down—and the stock used 
may have been any fat, or mixture of 
fats, according to the grade of the wash- 
ing powder to be made. It is thus seen 
that beyond being either principally or 
entirely a mixture of soap and soda, these 
powders have little in common with each 
other. Here are some typical formulas: 

(5) Hager, in Phar. Centrathalle, gives 
the following 9 analyses: 

(a) The so-called English Washing 
Crystal is an impure, half effervescent 
crystallized soda, containing a large pro- 
yorson of sulphate of soda and common 
salt. 
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(b) Under the name of Washing Crys- 
tals, simply a filtered solution of borax 
and soda has been introduced. 

(c) The English Patent Cleansing 
Crystal Washing Powder is a half ef- 
florescent soda, containing about 25% of 
Glauber’s salts. 

(d) The Washing and Cleansing Crys- 
tals are pure crystallized soda, with 1 to 
2% of borax. 

(e) Krimmelbein’s Wool Washing 
Composition is a mixture of 35 parts of 
dried soda, 10 parts of soap powder and 
10 parts of sal ammoniac. 

(f) Ward’s Wool Washer is a mixture 
of 90 parts of effloresced soda crystals 
with 10 parts of soap powder. 

(zg) The Universal Washing Powder 
(Henkel’s) is a water glass containing 
soda, with a small percentage of tallow 
sonp and starch powder. 

(h) Iudson’s Soap Extract is a mix- 
ture of crystallized soda and soda soap, 
containing water (soap 14.3, anhydrous 
soda 30, and water 55). 

(i) A washing powder for the finest 
white linen is a powdery mixture of 
parts of effloresced soda with 10 parts of 
hyposulphite of soda and 2 parts of 
borax. 

(6) Heat soluble soda glass, 5,000 
parts, and mix intimately with calcined 
soda, 2,000 parts. The resulting hard 
ne is broken up in a pounding ma- 
chine. 

(7) Soluble soda glass, 2,500 parts; 
calcined soda, 3,500 parts; powdered bo- 
rax, 300 parts ; powdered soap, 400 parts ; 
potato starch, 300 parts. 

(8) Powdered soda _ crystals, 8,000 
parts; powdered water glass, 2,000 parts. 

(9) Hard soap, 5 parts; soda ash, 3 
parts: sodium silicate, 2 parts; borax, 
1 part. 

(10) Yellow soap, 12 parts; pearlash, 
3 parts; palm oil, 2 parts. 

(11) Hard soap, 4 parts; sal soda 
(crude sodium carbonate), 3 parts; so- 
dium silicate, 2 parts. ; 

(12) Boraxine. (a) Sodium carbo- 
nate, partially effloresced, 2 parts; soda 
ash, 1 part. : 

(b) Sodium carbonate, pee ef- 
floresced, 6 parts; soda ash, 3 parts; yel- 
low soap, 1 part. ; 

(c) Sodium carbonate, partially efflor- 
esced, 3 parts; soap bark, 1 part. 

(d) Sodium carbonate, partially efflor- 
esced, borax and yellow soap, equal parts 
of each. ; : : 

The following directions are given in 
an article on this subject in Der Seifen- 
fabrikant: + “A very good powder can be 
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made from 100 parts of crystal soda, 235 
parts of dark yellow rosin curd soap and 
© parts of soft soap. The two latter are 
placed in a pan, along with half the soda 
(the curd soap being cut into small 
lumps), and slowly heated, with contin- 
ual crutching, until they are thoroughly 
melted, without, however, beginning to 
boil. The fire is then drawn, and the 
remaining soda crutched in until it, too, 
is melted, this being effected by the resid- 
ual heat of the mass and pan. The mass 
will be fairly thick by the time the soda 
is all absorbed. After leaving a little 
longer, with occasional stirring, the con- 
tents are spread out on several] thin sheets 
of iron in a cool room, to be then turned 
by the shovel at short intervals, in order 
to further cool and break down the mix- 
ture. The soap will then be in a friable 
condition, and can be rubbed through the 
sieve, the best results being obtained by 
passing through a coarse sieve first and 
one of finer mesh afterward. With these 
ingredients a fine yellow-colored powder 
will be obtained. White stock soap may 
also be used, and, if desired, colored with 
palm oil or the same colorings as are used 
for toilet soaps. The object of adding 
soft soap is to increase the solubility and 
softness of the powder, but the proportion 
used should not exceed one-third of the 
hard soap, or the powder will be smeary 
and handle moist. The quality of the 
foregoing product is good, the powder be- 
ing stable, and not liable to ball, even 
after prolonged storage; neither does it 
wet the paper in which it is packed, nor 
swell up, and therefore the packets retain 
their appearance. In making ammonia- 
turpentine soap powder the ammonia and 
oil of turpentine are crutched into the 
mass shortly before removing it from the 
pan, and if the powder is scented—for 
which purpose oil of mirbane is mostly 
used—the perfume is added at the same 


stage.” 
(13) London Soap Powder: Yellow 
soap, 6 parts; soda crystals, 3 parts; 


pearlash, 1% parts; sulphate of soda, 144 
parts; palm oil, 1 part. These ingredi- 
ents are combined as well as possible 
without any water, and they are spread 
out to dry, and then ground into coarse 
powder. They are adapted to hard waters, 
as their excess of carbonated alkali neu- 
tralizes the lime in the water. 

(14) Pearl Soap Powder: Curd soap, 
powdered, 4 parts; sal soda (crude so- 
dium carbonate), 3 parts; sodium sili- 
cate, 2 parts. Dried as much as possible, 
and intimately mixed. 

Wringers, To Fasten Rolls on.—i1.— 
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Clean shaft thoroughly between the shoul- 
ders or washers, where the rubber goes 


on. 

2.—Give shaft a coat of copal varnish 
between the shoulders, and let it dry. 

3.—Give shaft a coat of varnish and 
wind shaft tightly as possible with 5-ply 
jute twine at once, while varnish is green, 
and let it dry for about 6 hours. 

4.—Give shaft, over the twine, a coat 
of rubber cement, and let it dry for about 
6 hours. 

5.—Give shaft, over the twine, a second 
coat of rubber cement, and let it dry for 
about 6 hours. 

6.—Remove washer on the short end 
of shaft, also the cogwheel, if the shaft 
has cogs on both ends. 

7.—See that tbe rubber rolls are al- 
ways longer than the space between the 
washers, where the rubber goes on, as 
they shrink or take up a little in putting 
on the shaft. 

8.—Clean out the hole or inside roll 
with benzine, using a small brush or swab. 

9.—Put the thimble or pointer on the 
end of shaft that the washer has been 
removed from, and give shaft, over the 
twine and thimble, another coat of ce- 
ment, and stand the same upright in a 
vise. 

10.—Give the inside or hole of roll a 
coat of cement with a small rod or stick. 

11.—Pull or force the roll on the shaft 
as quickly as possible, with a jerk, then 
rivet the washer on with a cold chisel. 

12.—Let roll stand and get dry for 2 
or 3 days before using same. Cement for 
use should be so thick that it will run 
freely; if it gets too thick, thin it with 
benzine or naphtha. 


Lead, To Polish. 
Use jeweler’s rouge on a chamois skin. 


Linoleum and Oilcloth. 


1.—Wash the linoleum with a mixture 
of equal parts of milk and water, wipe 
dry, and rub in the following mixture 
by means of a cloth rag: Yellow wax, 
5 parts; turpentine oil, 11 parts; var- 
nish, 5 parts. As a glazing agent, a so- 
lution of a little yellow wax in turpentine 
oil is also recommended. Other polish- 
ing agents are: 

a.—Palm oil, 1 part; paraffine, 18 
parts; kerosene, 4 parts. 

b.—Yellow wax, 1 part; carnauba wax, 
2 parts; turpentine oil, 10 parts; ben- 
zine, 5 parts. 

c.—Rub them once in 3 months with 
boiled linseed oil. Put on a very little, 
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and rub it well in with a rag, and pol- 
ish with a piece of old silk. 

2—Wash with a large, soft woolen 
cloth and lukewarm or cold water; dry 
thoroughly with a soft cloth, and after- 
ward polish with milk or a weak solu- 
tion of beeswax in spirits of turpentine. 
Never use a brush or hot water or soap, 
as either will be apt to bring off the 
paint. 

3.—To Renovate.—Dissolve 2% Ib. of 
paraffine and 1 gal. oil of turpentine by 
the aid of a gentle heat, and apply with a 
sponge or piece of flannel, while warm. 
Let it remain on the oilcloth twenty-four 
hours; then polish with flannel. This so- 
lution not only renovates, but preserves 
the cloth. It has been used on oilcloths 
which have been down 4 years, and they 
look as good as new. The same prepara- 
tion may also be used on painted floors. 
When rubbed with flannel it will have a 
beautiful gloss, equal to varnish. 

4.—Treatment of Newly Laid Lino- 
leum.—The furniture should never be 
rolled or skidded about, but lifted and 
carried from place to place; moreover, 
under the feet of heavy pieces on castors, 
small bits of linoleum should be placed. 
The proper way to cleanse a linoleum 
flooring is first to sweep off the dust and 
then wipe up with a damp cloth. Sev- 
eral times a year the surface should be 
well rubbed with floor wax. Care must 
be taken that the mass is well pulverized 
and free from grit. Granite linoleum 
and figured coverings are cleansed with- 
out the application of water. <A _ floor 
covering which has been treated from the 
beginning with floor wax need only be 
wiped off daily with a dry cloth, either 
woolen or felt, and afterward rubbed well 
with a cloth well filled with the mass. 
It will improve its appearance, too, if it 
be washed several times a year with warm 
water and a neutral soap. 


Liquors, Alkaline. 


Try a little ammonia or the juice of a 
lemon. If the color is destroyed, noth- 
ing can be done. 


Machinery. 
1.—Blotting paper has been found very 
efficacious in the removal of grease. 
-—On machines greased with fat oils, 
the oil resinifies upon long idleness of the 
parts, so that their running is rendered 
very hard, especially for hand power. Re- 
greasing with oil does not do much good, 
and a thorough cleaning of the resinified 
places, bearings, eccentrics, shafts, etc., 
is necessary. Petroleum is known to have 
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been used for dissolving the resinified oils, 
but is only useful for easily accessible, 
smooth parts, and even here with consid- 
erable difficulty. In cases where there are 
hollows, oil holes, grooves, ete., rubbin 

with petroleum is insufficient. In suc 

cases a strong soda solution is recom- 
mended. Take about 10 to 15 grams of 
caustic soda or 100 grams of soda for 
each liter of water, cause the solution to 
boil, immerse the parts to be cleaned in 
this and bathe them in it for some time; 
or, what is still better, boil them with it. 
The success will be so pronounced that 
only a rinsing and drying remains neces- 
sary to clean the machine parts. For 
small shops this mode of cleaning is 
doubtless the best. 


Marble. 


Discolored.—1.—F requently, when mar- 
ble is exposed, as in a cemetery, where 
it is more or less sheltered by trees, it 
is disfigured by lichens and other vege- 
table growth. In many instances this 
growth has died and become brown or 
black in color. All such discolorations 
may be readily removed by soda lye of 
moderate strength, about 5%. That 
which is rotted is dissolved, and the re- 
mainder is soon disintegrated. The fol- 
lowing directions answer well: <A _ box 
of concentrated lye, containing about 12 
oz. of caustic soda, is dissolved in a 2-gal. 
bucket of water. Spread this over the 
stone with a small, cheap scrubbing brush 
made with vegetable fiber, preferably pro- 
vided with a handle, so as to avoid get- 
ting the lye upon the hands, the clothes 
or the shoes. After 10 minutes or more 
pour water over the stone to wash off 
most of the lye, and then rub it a little 
with the brush, using some sand, if neces- 
sary, and the stain will be removed. Of 
course, this liquid has no effect upon the 
stone itself, and is most easily washed 
away. So far as the wash falls upon 
the ground, it will improve rather than 
harm any grass or other plants. Should 
the lye remain upon the skin, it may oc- 
casion an ugly sore. If splashed upon the 
clothing, the prompt application of a so- 
lution of sal ammoniac will prevent cor- 
rosion of the goods. 

2.—If the marble is merely worn, and 
not stained, acids should not be used. 
Wash the surface with a mixture of fine- 
ly powdered pumice stone and vinegar, 
and leave it for several hours; then brush 
it hard, and wash it clean. When dry, 
rub with whiting and wash leather. 

3.—Soft soap, 4 parts; whiting, 4 
parts; sodium bicarbonate, 1 part; copper 
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sulphate, 2 parts; boil the whole together 
for 15 minutes. Mix thoroughly, and rub 
over the marble with a piece of flannel, 
and leave it on for 24 hours; then wash 
it off with clean water, and polish the 
marble with a piece of flannel or an old 
piece of felt. 

4.—Soft soap, %4 lb.; whiting, 144 Ib.; 
carbonate of soda, 1 oz.; make into a 
paste, and rub over the marble; wash it 
off after 24 hours. 

5.—Sodium carbonate, 2 oz.; chlori- 
nated lime, 1 oz.; water, 14 oz. Mix well, 
and apply the mixture (magma and 
liquid) to the marble with a cloth, rub- 
bing well in, and finally rubbing dry. It 
may be necessary to repeat the opera- 
tion. 

6.—Oxgall, 1 part; saturated solution 
of sodium carbonate, 4 parts; oil of tur- 
pentine, 1 part; pipeclay, enough to form 
a paste. 

7.—Wash the marble thoroughly with 
soda and warm water to remove any 
grease, then apply oxalic acid by laying 
a piece of white cotton cloth, saturated, 
upon the spots for a short time. If it 
destroys the polish, repolish with oxide 
of tin and water applied with a cloth. 
If the stains are not deep, rub the sur- 
face only with oxalic acid and water, 
upon a small piece of cloth, quickly, and 
wash to free the marble of acid. To 
give the marble a gloss, rub with chalk 
wet with water. 

8.—Cover the soiled part with a paste 
of quicklime moistened with a strong, 
aqueous solution of sal soda for several 
hours; then remove the paste, wash the 
parts thoroughly, and pour if necessary. 

—Pure beeswax, 10 parts; japan gold 
size, 2 parts: spirit of turpentine, 88 
parts. Dissolve, and apply in small quan- 
tities, by rubbing with a piece of flannel. 
If the marble to be cleaned is white, white 
wax may be used in making the prepara- 
tion. 

10.—Powdered pumice, 1 oz.; prepared 
chalk, 2 oz.; dried carbonate of soda, 1 
oz. Mix, and make into a paste with 
equal parts of water and glycerine. It is 
used by rubbing a moist rag on the sur- 
face of the paste and then applying to 
the marble surface, and finally washing 
off with soap and water. 

11.—Grease and Oil—a.—Prepare a 
thin pulp of Spanish white, mix with 
benzine or petroleum ether, spread the 
mixture over the marble, and allow it to 
remain there, covered with a damp cloth, 
for 6 or 8 hours. If the spots are old 
the process must be repeated several 
times. If benzine alone does not pro- 
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duce the desired result, a little chloro- 
form should be added. To polish the 
slabs, use a mass of washed emery and 
tin putty, spread on a linen rag. 

b.—To remove oi' stains, apply com- 
mon clay, saturated with benzine. If the 
grease has remained in long, the polish 
will be injured, but the stain will be re- 
moved. 

c.—Use a mixture of equal parts of 
whiting, sodium bicarbonate and water. 
Apply with a sponge or cloth, rub well, 
and clean off with water. This is very 
useful around the fountain where cream 
has been used. 

d.—To extract oil from marble or stone, 
soft soap, 1% parts; fuller’s earth, 3 
parts; potash, 114 parts; boiling water to 
mix. Apply to the grease spots, and let 
it remain 2 or 3 hours. 

12.—Iron Mold or Ink Spots.—Dissolve 
Y% oz. of butter of antimony and 1 oz. 
of oxalic acid in 1 pt. of rain water; add 
enough flour to bring the mixture to a 
proper consistency. Lay it evenly on the 
stained part with a brush, and after it 
has remained for a few days wash it off 
and repeat the process if the stain be not 
wholly removed. 

13.—Boil your marble in a strong so- 
lution of caustic soda, then take out and 
a well. Soon all the stains will come 
out. 

14.—Match Stains.—Spots from sul- 
phur and phosphorus, caused by lucifer 
matches, can be extracted from marble 
by carbon bisulphide; or take 2 parts of 
common soda, 1 part of pumice stone and 
1 part of finely powdered chalk; sift it 
through a fine sieve, and mix it with 
water; then rub it well all over the mar- 
ble, and the stains will be removed; then 
wash the marble over with soap and 
water, and it will be as clean as it was 
at first. 

15.—Petroleum.—Soda, 2 parts; finely 
powdered pumice stone, 1 part; finely 
powdered lime, J] part; made into a paste 
with water. This is rubbed on the spots, 
allowed to remain a few minutes, and 
then washed off with soap and water. 

16.—Ointment Slabs and Greasy Mor- 
tars.—These are easily and thoroughly 
cleaned by rubbing with ordinary news- 
payer wrung out in hot or cold water. 

17.—Polishing.— Where the marble has 
been exposed to the weather, or has been 
more than commonly damaged, it may 
be necessary to repolish it. Rub it first 
with sharp sand; apply a second, and 
finally a third sand, of increasing fine- 
ness, after which use tripoli or pumice. 
The final polish is imparted by the use 
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of tin putty or putty powder. A plate 
of iron is generally used for rubbing with 
the coarse sand; with the fine sand or 
emery a leaden plate is used; and for the 
powdered pumice a piece of smooth- 
grained pumice is employed. For the 
final polishing, coarse linen or bagging 
is used, wedged tightly into an iron plan- 
ing tool. All of these substances are 
used while a stream of water trickles over 
the surface of the stone. The putty pow- 
der referred to is a binoxide of tin, ob- 
tained by treating metallic tin with nitric 
acid, when the metal is converted into 
hydrated metastannic acid, which, when 
it is heated, becomes anhydrous. It is 
in this condition that it is known as put- 
ty powder. In practice, putty powder is 
mixed with alum, sulphur and other sub- 
stances, the mixture used being depend- 
ent upon the nature of the stone to be 
polished. 

18.—Rust.—Muriatic acid will remove 
iron rust from a marble or porcelain 
bowl. If the bowl can be made hot, the 
stain will yield to the acid more quickly 
than when the surface is cold. Fill the 
bow] or tub with hot water and then 
empty; moisten the spot with the acid, 
pour boiling water over it, and it will dis- 
appear. When all the stains have been re- 
moved, rinse with ammonie and water; 
then rinse thoroughly with cold water. 
Work as quickly as possible with marble, 
as the acid is apt to dissolve it. Some- 
times a stain which looks like rust, but 
is not, will not yield to this treatment, 
but wil] disappear if rubbed with wood 
alcohol. 

19.— Soda Fountain Care——The action 
of acids, viz., sulphuric, carbonic, citric, 
phosphoric, lactic, etc., or the fumes emit- 
ting therefrom, employed in carbonating 
and dispensing soda water, attacking 
marble, is very injurious to its polish; 
the front of the apparatus, marble slabs, 
etc., exposed to the spattering of soda 
water in which one or more of these acids 
are present, should be immediately rinsed 
with water and afterward rubbed quickly 
with a clean, soft cloth until perfectly 
dry. Frequent applications of pure olive 
oil to black or fancy marbles, rubbed 
vigorously with a soft, smooth fabric, will 
assist toward retaining their original ap- 
pearance. Under no circumstances should 
oil or soap be applied to onyx, Italian 
white, French blue or Bardillo marbles. 
Stone of this description should be washed 
frequently with pure water and after- 
ward rubbed briskly with a clean chamois 
until it assumes a glossy appearance. 
saturated solution of beeswax in turpen- 
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tine, rubbed into the pores of highly 
colored marble showing signs of dimness, 
and afterward removed by rubbing it 
smartly with a soft, smooth cloth, will 
restore its original luster. Light-colored 
marbles, and especially onyx, should be 
kept dry and bright by burnishing the 
surface frequently with a clean chamois. 
To prevent Belgium black marble from 
turning gray, it should be oiled, and 
rubbed freely at least once a week. By 
keeping the pores of marble filled with 
oil a film is formed over the surface, 
which becomes almost impervious to the 
action of acids, ete. 

20.—Stovepipe Drippings.—Cover with 
a thick layer of powdered French chalk, 
previously well moistened with benzine. 
Then cover over to prevent evaporation 
of the benzine. After 5 to 6 hours the 
chalk and benzine are removed and a 
fresh layer applied, and this is contin- 
ued until the spots have disappeared. If 
the benzine is not successful, a little chlo- 
roform may he added, but no acid should 
be used, as it acts upon the marble. 

21.—White Alarble-—a.—Coat it with 
gum arabic and expose to the sun. When 
it peels off, wash with water, or make 
a paste with fuller’s earth and hot water, 
cover the spots therewith, and let it dry 
on; and next day scour off with soft 
soap. The luster can be restored by rub- 
bing with a dry cloth. 

b.—Oxgall, 1 oz.; lye, 1 gill; turpen- 
tine, 14% tablespoonfuls; mix, and make 
into a paste with pipeclay; put the paste 
over the stain, and let it remain for sev- 
eral days. 


Matting. 


Wash with water in which bran has 
been boiled, or in weak salt and water; 
dry it well with a cloth. 

To Remove Grease from Matting.— 
Wet a nail brush in slightly salted water, 
rub on Castile soap, and scrub the place. 
Have the water boiling. Continue to 
scrub with soap till the spot disappears. 
Wash with clean cloth, and rub dry. Al- 
ways rub lengthwise of the grain. 


Metals. (See also Brass and Copper; 
Iron and Steel; Nickel; Rust; Sil- 
ver; in this chapter.) 


1.—The preparation of polishes, sim- 
ple as it seems, is an art, and, like every 
other, requires a certain amount of prac- 
tical experience as well as a knowledge 
of the materials entering into the com- 
position of the polishing mixture used. 
and of their preparation for use. To 
attain a high and uniform grade of pol- 
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ish, the materials must be reduced to a 
very fine and uniform powder. One sin- 
gle grain of the material larger or sharp- 
er than the rest will produce scratches 
that interfere with the finish given the 
metal. The substances in general use are 
prepared chalk, rotten stone, tripoli and 
emery. For the finest work, jewelers’ 
rouge is employed. Substances like em- 
ery are most useful for the harder met- 
als; they scratch too much to be used 
to any extent on gold or silver. All should 
be un through a fine sieve before being 
used. 

2.—Cloths, Polishing—These are un- 
dyed velveteen, in the stage of manufuc- 
ture known as “dressed off.” They may 
be improved by soaking in a solution of 
ammonia or a saturated solution of hy- 
posulphite of soda, then dried. Polishing 
tissue was thin paper, saturated with am- 
monia solution and dried; it is now ob- 
solete. 

3.—Jewelers’ Polishing Rar.—Refined 
tallow, 80 Ib.; sesquioxide of iron, 16 Ib.; 
oxalic acid, 1 Ib. Powder the acid, mix 
with the sesquioxide, and mold with the 
tallow into bars, like soap. The sesqui- 
oxide must be quite free from grit, or it 
may scratch valuable work. It may be 
prepared by calcining equal amounts of 
oxalic acid and iron sulphate in a cru- 
cible for about 15 minutes, with a good 
draught. 

4.— Jewelers’ Rouge.—To make sure of 
your jewelers’ rouge being free from dust 
and grit, prepare it fresh, as follows: 
Make a solution of iron sulphate (cop- 
peras), and another of oxalic acid. Add 
the latter to the former, as long as it 
throws down a precipitate. Filter off the 
liquid, and wash the residue on the filter 
with repeated charges of water, and dry. 
When dry, place in a suitable container, 
and heat gently. It soon ignites, and 
burns until only an impalpable powder 
is left. This is the polishing material. 
The infusorial earth must be freed from 
sand, grit, etc., and reduced, by grinding, 
to a condition similar to that of the iron 
peroxide. The rotten stone and acid must 
also be powdered. If care and attention 
be given to these details, you can scarcely 
fail to get good results. 

5.—Liquid Polish.—Sometimes it is de- 
sirable to have a liquid polish for metals. 
Properly speaking, there can be no such 
thing, as the polishing process depends, 
as we have already pointed out, on the 
attrition of fine particles of some sub- 
stance a little harder than the metal. The 
powders used can be, and frequently are, 
employed in a moist condition, and they 
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may be suspended in water by shaking. 
A mixture of whiting and ammonia water 
is frequently used in cleaning metals, the 
ammonia one as a solvent of some 
kinds of dirt. It is best, however, to re- 
move grease, etc., vefore beginning the 
polishing process, and the effects of strong 
alkalies on the hands are not pleasant. 
It is true that the acids, by their chemi- 
cal action, remove rust and dirt from 
metallic surfaces without the aid of any 
of these hard, fine powders, but they gen- 
erally remove also a portion of the met- 
als themselves each time they are applied. 
A weak solution in water of any of the 
strong mineral acids, or even of citric 
or oxalic acid, might be found useful in 
a number of instances, but could not be 
recommended for general use. 

a.—Prepared chalk, 2 parts; water of 
ammonia, 2 parts; water, sufficient to 
make 8 parts. The ammonia saponifies 
the grease usually present. It must be 
pointed out that the alkali present makes 
the preparation somewhat undesirable to 
handle, as it will affect the skin if al- 
lowed too free contact. 

b.—Malt vinegar, 4 ga].:; lemon juice, 1 
gal.; paraffine oil, 1 gal.; kieselguhr, 7 
Ib.; powdered bath brick, 3 Ib.; oil of 


lemon, 2 oz. Well] mix. 
c.—Kieselguhr, 56 Ib.; paraffine oil, 3 
gal.; alcohol, gal.; camphorated 


spirit, % gal.; turpentine oil, % gal.; li- 
quid ammonia fort., 3 pt. Pour the am- 
monia into the oil, aleohol and turpentine, 
add the camphorated spirit. and mix with 
the kieselguhr. To prevent setting, keep 
well agitated during filling. The color may 
be turned red by using a little sesquioxide 
of iron and less kieselguhr. Apply with 
a cloth, and, when dry, use another clean 
cloth, or a brush. 

d.—Precipitated chalk, 30 parts; am- 
monia water, 30 parts; alcohol, 45 parts; 
water, 200 parts. For polishing silver 
and other metals. 

e.—Dried sodium carbonate, 1 part; 
soap, 4 parts: flour of emery, 25 parts; 
water, enough to make a paste. 

f.—Prepared chalk, 8 oz.; oil of tur- 
pentine, 2 oz.; alcohol, 1 oz.; water of 
ammonia, 2 dr. 

g.—Peroxide of iron (jewelers’ rouge) 
20 parts: rotten stone, 20 parts; infuso- 
rial earth, 20 parts; oxalic acid, 1 part; 
palm oil, sufficient ; vaseline, sufficient; oil 
of mirbane, sufficient to perfume. Pulver- 
ize, and mix. so proportioning the palm 
oil and vaseline that you have a liquid 
sufficiently “thick” to hold the powders 
in suspension. 

h.—Naphtha.—(1) A mixture of equal 
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parts of sperm oil, paraffine oil and naph- 
tha is said to make a good cleaner for 
metals, and is a lubricant as well. 

2) Venice tripoli, 1 Ib.; Spanish 
whiting, 1 lb.; powdered pumice, 8 oz. ; 
kerosene, 3 oz.; crude oleic acid, 3 oz.; 
crude petroleum jelly to make a paste. 
Naphtha might be used in place of the 
kerosene. When naphtha or benzine is 
used there is always more or less dan- 
ger from fire. ‘They evaporate rapidly 
on exposure to the air, and unless the 
polish containing them is used at once, 
or is kept in a tightly closed container, 
they will probably be entirely lost. 

ii—Star Metal Polish—Powdered trip- 
oli, 3 oz.; tartaric acid, 1 dr.; powdered 
pumice, % oz.; gasoline, 14 fl.oz. Shake 
well, and apply with a woolen cloth until 
the dirt is removed; then polish with 
chamois. 

j.—Tripoli, 9 kgm.; infusorial earth, 9 
kgm.; Japanese wax, 5 kgm.; olein, 12 
kgm.; benzine, 90 kgm. 

k,—F ulmenol.— Chalk, 100 kgm.; olein, 

kgm.; ammonia water, 38 kgm.; alco- 
hol, denatured, 49 kgm.; benzine, 49 kgm. 

l—Rotten stone, 16 av.oz.; paraffine, 
8 av.oz.; kerosene (coal oil), 16 fl.oz.; 
oil of mirbane, enough to perfume. Melt 
the paraffine, incorporate the rotten stone, 
add the kerosene and the oil of mirbane 
when cold. 

m.—Orxalic acid, %4 av.oz.; rotten stone, 
10 av.oz.; kerosene (coal oil), 30 fl.oz.; 
paraffine, 2 av.oz. Pulverize the oxalic 
acid, and mix it with the rotten stone; 
melt the paraffine, add to it the kerosene, 
and incorporate the powder; when cool, 
add oil of mirbane or lavender, to per- 
fume. 

n.—Pumice, 2 av.oz.; rotten stone, 2 
av.oz.; iron carbonate, 2 av.oz.; paraffine, 
2 av.oz.; gasoline, 16 fl.oz. Mix the pum- 
ice, rotten stone and iron; pass through 
a fine sieve to remove al] grit; melt the 
paraffine, and pour into the gasoline; to 
this solution now add the powder, with 
shaking, to thoroughly incorporate the 
same, . 

o.—Levigated rotten stone, 2 0z.; iron 
subcarbonate, 6 oz.; oil of mirbane, 
enough to flavor: oleic acid or cotton-seed 
oil, sufficient to bring the mixture to the 
right consistency. . 

p.—Rotten stone, 8 oz.; oxalic acid, 2 
oz.; cotton-seed oil, 3 oz. ; benzine, enough 
to bring the mixture to the consistency de- 
sired. 

q.—Bohemian tripoli powder, 1 lb.; 
Spanish whiting, 1 Ib.s commercial re 
oxide of iron, lb.; common petroline, 
burning oil, 1 0z.; glycerine, gq. s.; water, 
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q. S.; oi) of citronella, 4% oz. Thoroughly 
ee the powders, then add the petroline, 
etc. 

r.— Meyer’s Putz Cream. — Oleine, 
white, 10 kgm.; stearine, 5 kgm.; kiesel- 
guhr, extra white, elutriated, 20 kgm.; 
turpentine oil, 20 kgm.; benzine or petro- 
leum (high boiling), 25 kgm.; spirit, 
96%, 5 kgm.; spirit of sal ammoniac, 
0.960 sp. gr., 6 kgm.; water, 5 kgm. All 
polishing agents may be perfumed with 
mirbane oil, amylacetate, ordinary lav- 
ender oi] or safrol. 

§.—Pastes and Pomades.—a.—Melt 5 
lb. of lard or yellow vaseline, and mix 
with 1 lb. of fine rouge. 

b.—Melt together 2 lb. of palm oi] and 
2 |b. of vaseline, and stir in 1 Ib. of rouge, 
\% Ib. of tripoli and 1 oz. of oxalic acid. 

c.—Buff Color.—Petroleum jelly, 42 
Ib.; refined paraffine wax, 14 lb.; pow- 
dered bath brick, 14 lb.; powdered pipe- 
clay, 14 lb.; powdered pumice, 2 lb.; yel- 
low ocher, 2 Ilb.; oleic acid, 1 lb.; oil of 
cassia, 3 oz. Melt the wax and jelly, 
stir in the others, and grind as before. 

d.—Putz Pomades.—The Journal der 
Goldschmiedekunste gives the first 3 for- 
mule following for polishing pomades: 

(1) Anhydrous sodium carbonate, 5 
parts; tallow soap, 20 parts; levigated 
emery, 100 parts; water, 100 parts. Mix, 
put on the water bath, and heat, under 
constant agitation, until a smooth, homo- 
geneous paste has been obtained. 

(2) Jewelers’ rouge, 1 part; petrola- 
tum, 1 part; oil of mirbane, q. s. to per- 
fume. Mix intimately. 

(8) Oil of turpentine, 1 part; levi- 
gated emery, finest, 1 part; jewelers’ 
rouge, 2 parts; petrolatum, 2 parts; oil 
of mirbane, g. s. Rub up together to a 
homogeneous pomade. 

(4) Rotten stone, 1 part; iron subcar- 
bonate, 3 parts; lard oil, enough. 

(5) Iron oxide, 10 parts; pumice stone, 
32 parts; oleic acid, enough. 

(6) Soap, cut fine, 16 parts; precipi- 
tated chalk, 2 parts; jewelers’ rouge, 1 
part; cream of tartar, 1 part; water, 
enough. Dissolve the soap in the small- 
est quantity of water over a water bath; 
add the other ingredients to the solution 
while still hot, stirring all the time, to 
make sure of complete homogeneity ; pour 
the mass into a box with shallow sides, 
and afterward cut into cubes. 

(7) Petrolatum, 42 parts; refined par- 
affine, 14 parts; powdered bath brick, 14 
parts; powdered pipeclay, 14 parts; pow- 
dered pumice, 2 parts; oleic acid, 1 part. 

(8) Dried sodium carbonate, 5 parts; 
soap, 20 parts; levigated emery, 
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parts; water, 100 parts. Mix, put on a 
water bath, and heat, under constant agi- 
tation, until a smooth, homogeneous paste 
has been obtained. 

(9) Emery flour, 50 parts; jewelers’ 
rouge, 50 parts; mutton suet, 40 parts; 
oleic acid, 40 parts. Melt the suet and 
oleic acid together over a water bath, and 
when thoroughly mixed remove from the 
fire; when cooled, but still soft, add the 
powders, and rub until they are evenly 
distributed throughout the mass. 

(10) Ferric oxide, 8 oz.; paraffine, 2 
oz.; lubricating oil, 6 oz.; oleic acid, 1 
oz. Melt the paraffine with the lubri- 
cating oil and mix with the ferric oxide, 
previously well levigated; then add the 
oleic acid. 

(11) Mix equal parts of jewelers’ 
rouge and petrolatum. 

Stearine, 8 to 9 parts; mutton 
suet, 32 to 38 parts; neatsfoot oil, 2 to 
2.5 parts; jewelers’ rouge, finest levigated, 
20 parts; levigated calcium carbonate, 40 
to 60 parts. Melt the suet, stearine and 
oil together. 

13) Quartz sand, powdered and levi- 
gated, 20 parts; jewelers’ rouge, finest 
levigated, 30 parts; vaseline, 50 parts. 
Mix. Instead of quartz sand, levigated 
infusorial earth may be used. 

e.—Dehydrated soda, 5 parts; curd 
soap, 20 parts; emery flour, 100 parts. 
To be stirred together in a water bath, 
with 100 parts of water, until of soft 
consistency. 

f.—Turpentine, 1 part; emery flour, 1 
part; Paris red, 2 parts; vaseline, 2 parts. 
Mix well, and perfume. 

g.—Stearine, 8 to 9 parts; mutton suet, 
32 to 38 parts; stearine oil, 2 to 2.5 parts. 
Melt together, and mix with Vienna chalk, 
in fine powder, 48 to 60 parts; Paris red, 
20 parts. 

h.—Red Polishing Paste, Acid.—Rotten 
stone, 30 Ib.; bath brick, powder, 28 Ib. ; 
red ocher, 26 lb.; emery flour, 14 Ib.; 
crocus martis, 14 Ib.; oxalic acid, 10% 
Ib.; petroleum jelly, 50 Ib.; mineral oil, 
1% gal.; citronella oil, 6 oz. Powder the 
oxalic acid, and mix with the earthy mat- 
ters by running through sieves; then 
grind up with the greases. Some bases 
absorb more oil than others, and if the 
paste is rather stiff add more oil or jelly. 
The correct consistency for metal paste 
should be that of butter in winter. If 
softer, it will ooze out during the hot 
weather, but will not become so soft as 
butter does, as the earthy matters keep 
in the grease to a large extent. . 

i—Red Polishing Paste, Without Acid. 
—A. C. peroxide (sesquioxide of iron), 
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40 lb.; Venetian red, dry, 36 lb.; palm 
oil, 20 lb.; petroleum jelly, 20 lb.; min- 
eral lubricating oil, % gal.; mirbane oil, 
4 oz. Melt the palm oil, mineral oil and 
jelly; stir in the peroxide and red, add 
scent, then grind. Some pastes are not 
ground, but simply mixed together, caus- 
ing them to sweat when tinned; more- 
over, they do not look so well as those 
put through the mill. 

j.—Sharp Polishes.—The following may 
be used on dirty brasses, copper articles, 
ete.: (1) Quartz sand, powdered and 
levigated, 20 parts; Paris red, 30 parts; 
vaseline, 50 parts. Mix intimately and 
make a pomade. (2) Emery flour, finest 
levigated, 50 parts; Paris red, 50 parts; 
mutton suet, 40 parts; oleic acid, 
parts. ix. 

k.—White Paste.—(1) Tallow, 36 Ib.; 
white mineral] jelly, 20 Ib.; non-gritty 
chalk, 30 lb.; levigated flint, 4 lb.; pow- 
dered pumice, 3 lIb.; oxalic acid, 244 Ib. 
Melt the tallow and jelly, powder the acid, 
mix well with the pumice, flint and chalk ; 
mix all, and grind. 

White petroleum jelly, 90 Ib.; 
kieselguhr, 30 Ib.; refined paraffine wax, 
10 lb.; refined chalk or whiting, 10 Ib.; 
soda hyposulphite, 8 lb. Melt wax and 
jelly, stir in others, and grind. It is an 
undecided point as to whether a scented 
paste is better than one without per- 
fume. The latter is added merely to hide 
the nasty smell of some of the greases 
used, and it is not very nice to have 
spoons, etc., smelling, even tasting, of mir- 
bane, so perhaps citronella is best for 
this purpose. It is likely to be more pure. 
The dose of scent is usually at the rate 
of 4 oz. to the cwt. 

1.—Powders.—a.—Kieselguhr, 80 parts; 
tin oxide, 30 parts; pipeclay, 30 parts; 
tartaric acid, 3 parts. 

b.—Kieselguhr, 28 parts; pipeclay, 10 
parts; sodium hyposulphite, 3 parts; fer- 
ric oxide, 2 parts. 

c.—Chalk, 10 av.oz.; white bole, 4 
av.oz.; lead carbonate, 5 av.oz.; magne- 
sium carbonate, 1 av.oz.; iron oxide, 1 
av.oz. This mixture is best adapted to 
brass and copper. 

d.—Calcined magnesia, 8 av.oz.: jew- 
elers’ rouge, 8 av.oz. This mixture is 
recommended for polishing gold; it should 
be used dry. 

e.—Magnesium carbonate, 4  av.oz.; 
chalk, 4 av.oz.; jewelers’ rouge, 7 av.oz. 

f.—Palm oil, 16 av.oz.; petrolatum, 16 
av.oz.; jewelers’ rouge, 8 av.oz.; tripoli, 
7 av.oz.; oxalic acid, 160 gr. 
. g-——Hard Metals.—Science, Arts and 
Nature gives the following: Infusorial 
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earth, 80 parts; tin oxide, 30 parts; pipe- 
clay, 30 parts; tartaric acid, 3 parts. 
Powder and mix. 

h.—Kieselguhr, 28 parts; pipeclay, 10 
parts; sodium hyposulphite, 3 parts; fer- 
ric oxide, 2 parts. 

i.—Kieselguhr, 42 lb.; putty powder, 14 
Ib.; pipeclay, 14 lb.; tartaric acid, 1% 
Ib. Powder the acid, mix well with the 
others. This is styled “free from mer- 
cury, poisonous mineral acids, alkalies, or 
grit.”” It may be tinted with 12 oz. of 
oxide of iron, if desired. 

j.—kKieselguhr, 28 lb.; powdered pipe- 
clay, 1014 Ib.; flake white, 7 lb.; soda 
hyposulphite, 3 Ib.; iron oxide, 2 Ib. Fine- 
ly powder, and mix well. 

k.—Carbonate magnesia, 5 lb.; calcium 
carbonate, 5 Ib. ; ferric oxide, 834 lb.; mix 
thoroughly. 

1—Carbonate of magnesia, 5 lb.; elu- 
triated colcothar, 6 oz. 7 dr. 

m.—A very useful polishing powder for 
metals and glass is made of very finely 
ground glass mixed with a small propor- 
tion of dried soda ash. 

8.—Preserving the Polish on Bright 
Surfaces.—a.—Take 24% oz. of rosin and 
from 15 to 20 oz. of lard; melt slowly 
together, stirring until cool. The mix- 
ture is used when semi-fluid. It may be 
thinned by coal oil or benzine. Put on 
a bright surface, even thinly, it will pre- 
serve the polish, and it can be readily 
rubbed off. 

b.—Gutta percha, 8 lb.; mutton suet, 
16 Ib.; beef suet, 24 Ib.; neatsfoot oil, 
11% gal.; rape oil, %4 gal. Melt and dis- 
solve thoroughly; color with a little rose 
pink; add oil of thyme or other perfume. 
When cold, rub on the surface of bright 
steel, iron, brass, or other metal requir- 
ing protection from rust. 

9,—Soaps.—a.—Liquid curd soap, 20 to 
25 Ib., intimately mixed with about 30 
ae of fine chalk and 4% Ib. of Venetian 
red. 

b.—Liquid cocoanut-oil soap, 26 Ib.. 
tnixed with 12 lb. of tripoli and 1 lb. each 
of alum, tartaric acid and white lead. | 

c.—Melted cocoanut oil, 25 lb., saponi- 
fied with 12 lb. of soda lye of 88 to 40° 
B., after which 3 lb. of rouge, 3 lb. of 
water and 2 oz. of ammonia are crutched 

d.—Powdered pipeclay, 112 lb.; tallow 
soap, 16 Ib.; tartaric acid, 1% Ib. Grind 
until pasty; afterward press into blocks 
by the machine. - 

e.—Levigated flint, 60 Ib.; whiting, 52 
Ib.; tallow, 20 lb.; caustic soda, 5 Ib.; 
water, 2 gal. Dissolve the soda in the 
water and add to the tallow; when sa- 
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ponified, stir in the others, pressing as 
before. 

f.—Saponified cocoanut oil, 56 Ib.; 
Kieselguhr, 12 lb.; alum, 51% Ib.; flake 
white, 514 lb.; tartaric acid, 134 lb. Make 
as before. 
_ §.—Tallow soap, 98 lb.; liquid glycer- 
ine soap, 14 lb.; whiting, 18 lb.; levigated 
flint, 14 lb.; powdered pipeclay, 14 Ib. 

h.—Stir into 37% Ib. of liquid cocoa- 
nut-oil soap 3 lb. of tripoli and 1% Ib. 
oF of alum, tartaric acid and white 
ead. 

i—Cocoanut oil, 40 lb., stirred into 20 
Ib. of lye of 38 to 40°. When the mix- 
ture is bright add 5 Ib. of colcothar mixed 
with 5 Ib. of water. Put in finally 2 oz. 
1 dr. of spirit of sal ammoniac. 

j.—Shave finely 11 Ib. of cocoanut soap, 
add some water, and melt; add 13 oz. 2 
dr. of chalk, 6 oz. 4 dr. each of alum, 
tartaric acid and white lead; stir vig- 
orously. 

k.—Hard Polishing Soap.—Cocoanut 
oil, 10 lb.; solution of soda, 23°, enough; 
tripoli powder, 2 lb.; alum, 1 lb.; cream 
of tartar, 1 lb.; whiting, 1 lb. Set the 
oil with a sufficient quantity of the soda 
solution, and boil the mixture until it is 
ready to form jelly. When this soap has 
sufficiently solidified, stir in the other in- 
gredients, all previously reduced to the 
finest powder, and intimately mixed. Pour 
the mixture into suitable molds and allow 
it to harden. 

]1—Pink Tablets—XX pale soap, 112 
Ib.; powdered pipeclay, 40 Ib.; soda hy- 
posulphite, 6 lb.; rose pink, 4 Ib. Grind 
and press as before. Another way of col- 
oring is to add a little peroxide of iron, 
or make a solution of aniline in water. 
The rose pink should be pure wood color; 
if the color has been given to it by ani- 
lines, these may fade or change. 

m.—Soft Polishing Soap.-—Colcothar, 8 
oz.; ammonium carbonate, 51% oz.; cocoa 
soap, 6% lb.; water, enough. Wash the 
colecothar (which is the dark-red iron per- 
oxide known to painters as Indian red) 
6 or 8 times in water, and dry it. Dis- 
solve the soap in sufficient water to make 
a viscid liquid. Reduce the ammonium 
carbonate to a fine powder and rub it and 
the colcothar into a paste with a little 
water. Gradually add the soap solution, 
stirring constantly. Keep the product in 
stone jars, well covered. 

10.—Tube Polish.—A new form of pol- 
isher is put up in cylindrical cardboard 
“push-up” cases, like cosmetique. These 
tubes are quite inexpensive, and_ they 
would have only to be filled with the 
composition and labeled, when they 
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would be ready for sale. Tallow, 10 lb.; 
lard, Ib.; Japan wax, 10 Ib.; iron ox- 
ide, 8 Ib.; soda hyposulphite, 1 lb. Melt 
the first three and stir in the other two, 
mixed together beforehand. This is of a 
red color. 


Mildew. (See also Lace.) 


1.— Hypochlorite of alumina is said to 
be one of the best remedies. Moisten 
with water, rub well into the cloth, mois- 
ten again with dilute sulphuric acid (1 
to 20), and after half an hour rinse thor- 
oughly in soft water and then in water 
containing about 1 oz. to the gallon of 
sulphite or hyposulphite of soda. A stiff 
brush may be advantageously employed in 
applying the hypochlorite. 

2.—Cotton Goods—a—If the goods 
are colored, souk for 24 hours or more 
in sour milk or buttermilk, then rinse 
in water, and wash in strong soapsuds. 
If the goods are white, moisten the spots 
repeatedly with Javelle water diluted 
with volumes of water; rinse well, then 
wash in strong soapsuds, not too hot. 

b.—Well mix together 1 spoonful of 
table salt, 2 spoonfuls of soft soap, 2 
spoonfuls of powdered starch, and the 
Lay this mixture on 
both sides of the stain with a painter’s 
brush, and then lay the article on the 
grass, day and night, until the stain dis- 
appears. 

3.—Linen.—a.—Take soap, and rub it 
well; then scrape some fine chalk, and rub 
that also in the linen; lay it on the grass; 
as it dries, wet it a little, and the stain 
will come out at once. 

b.—T'wo tablespoonfuls of soft soap and 
the juice of a lemon. Lay it on the spots 
with a brush, on both sides of the linen. 
Let it lie a day or two till the stains 
disappear. 

c.—Wash clean, and take every particle 
of soap off; then put the linen into a 
galvanized bath or tub full of clean cold 
water; procure a little chloride of lime, 
and tie it up in a muslin bag or piece 
of muslin, dissolve the lime in lukewarm 
water by squeezing the bag, then pour 
the water among the clothes. Stir, and 
leave them for 24 hours, but do not put 
too much lime in, or you will rot the 
clothes; then well rinse in clean, cold 
water. 

4.— Prevention. — Housekeepers are 
often greatly troubled and perplexed by 
mildew from damp closets and from rust. 
By putting an earthen bow] or deep plate, 
full of quicklime, into the closet, the lime 
will absorb the dampness and also sweeten 
and disinfect the place. Rats, mice, and 
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many bugs that are apt to congregate in 
damp places have a dislike to lime. As 
often as the lime becomes slaked throw 
it on the compost heap, if in the country, 
or into the ash barrel, if in the city. 

5.—Stlk.—Get a piece of flannel, dip 
it into whisky, and well rub the place 
marked; then iron on the wrong side, 
taking care to put a piece of damp cot- 
ton cloth between the iron and the silk, 
and iron on the cotton cloth, which will 
prevent the silk assuming a shiny, glazed 
appearance. 


Nickel. 


1.—To clean nickelplated objects, dip 
them for a second or two in a 2% solution 
of sulphuric acid, rinse in running water, 
and finally with a mixture, in equal 
parts, of distilled water and alcohol. Dry 
in sawdust. 

2.—Polish.a.—Ordinary rouge is used 
by nickelplaters as a polish. 

.—Another preparation, said to be an 
excellent one, is made by mixing % oz. 
of quicksilver and 2 oz. of chalk. To 
use, add a small quantity of alcohol, and 

olish with a chamois skin. These pol- 
ishes do not restore the plating, however, 
and if the nickeling be worn off, the only 
thing to dg is to have the articles re- 
plated. 

c.—Use chalk mixed with tallow. 

d.—Equal parts of precipitated iron 
carbonate and prepared chalk, or take 
quicksilver with chalk, 4% 0oz., and pre- 
pared chalk, 2 oz., and mix them. When 
used, add a small quantity of alcohol, and 
rub with chamois leather. 

e.—Rouge with a little fresh lard or 
lard oil, on a wash leather or piece of 
buckskin. Rub the bright parts, using 
as little of the rouge and oi] as possible; 
wipe off with a clean rag slightly oiled. 
Repeat the wiping every day, and polish- 
ing as often as necessary. 

3.—Rust, Protection.—In putting away 
a bicycle for the winter, every part should 
be thoroughly cleaned from dirt, the run- 
ning parts duly oiled, and the bright parts 
wiped with a mixture of vaseline and 
paraffine (2 parts of vaseline to 14 part of 
paraffine). to which add 1% pt. of finely 
ground quicklime by heating and stirring; 
apply warm, by wiping all the nickel 
parts, and wrapping them in paper which 
has been coated on one side by the mix- 
ture, very thin, which will keep off rust 
and dampness. The japanned parts and 
saddle should also be nicely covered with 
wrapping paper to keep off dust, which 
injures the japan by long contact. 

4—Rust, Removal.—First cover the 
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objects with grease, and in 3 or 4 days 
rub them with a rag soaked in ammonia. 
This will dissolve the rust without at- 
tacking the nickel. If the rust resists 
this treatment, apply a little chlorhydric 
acid, and immediately afterward rub with 
a cloth, so that the nickeling may not be 
affected. Then wash, dry well, and 
polish. 


Nitric Acid Stains. 


These yellow stains can be removed 
either from the skin or from brown or 
black woolen garments by moistening the 
spots for a while with permanganate of 
potash and rinsing with water. A brown- 
ish stain of manganese remains, which 
may be removed from the skin by wash- 
ing with an aqueous solution of sulphur- 
ous acid. If the spots are old, they can- 
not be entirely removed. 

Oil Stains. 

Immerse the goods in a soap bath, 
which should be kept at nearly a boiling 
temperature. If the stains are fresh, 
smear them with tallow or lard, and after- 
ward rub the goods with soap in cold 
water. Benzine or turpentine is also 
sometimes successfully used in removing 
oil stains. 


Oils and Fats, Bleaching. 


1.—Many plans of decolorizing oils are 
in vogue: Exposure to sunlight in large 
white glass bottles; the oil soon becomes 
colorless, but acquires an almost rancid 
flavor. 

2.—Agitation, with 2% of a solution 
of permanganate of potash, bleaches ef- 
fectually, but also leaves a bad flavor. 

3.—The oil is first agitated with water 
containing gum, and to the emulsion thus 
formed is added coarsely crushed wood 
charcoal; the whole is then slowly 
warmed to a degree not reaching 212° 
F. (100° C.), and when cold the oil is 
dissolved out by ether or petroleum spirit, 
and the latter is recovered by distilla- 
tion; the result is good. 


Opals, To Restore the Polish. 


By rubbing with oxide of tin or putty 
powder on a piece of chamois skin, wet; 
finish with refined chalk, also on chamois 
skin, wet, then wash the opal with a soft 
brush and water. With a little care this 
may be done without taking it from the 
setting. 


Paint. 


1.—Brushes and Vessels. — a.— The 
cleaning of the brushes and vessels _in 
which the varnish or oil paint has dried 
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is usually done by boiling with a soda 
solution. This frequently spoils the 
brushes or cracks the vessels, if of glass; 
besides, the process is rather slow and 
dirty. A much more suitable remedy is 
amy! acetate, which is a liquid with a 
pleasant odor of fruit drops, used main- 
ly for dissolving and cementing celluloid. 
If amyl acetate is poured over a resini- 
fied oil-paint brush, the varnish dissolves 
almost immediately, and though ever so 
hard and dry, the brush is again rendered 
serviceable at once. If necessary, the 
process is repeated. For cleaning vessels 
shake the liquid about in them, which 
softens the paint so that it can be readily 
removed with paper. In this manner 
much labor can be saved. The amyl ace- 
tate can be easily removed from the 
brushes, ete., by alcohol, oil of turpen- 
tine or varnish. Most agents for remov- 
ing varnish and oil from paint coatings 
owe their efficacy to the presence of caus- 
tic alkalies. But since the latter exer- 
cise a destructive action upon bodies of 
organic origin, the preparations contain- 
ing caustic alkalies can only be employed 
to a limited extent, and with the greatest 
care. They do not only have a decom- 
posing influence upon the wood fiber, but 
their use is also quite dangerous, owing 
to their strong caustic effect upon the 
human skin. It has been found that the 
unpleasant by-effects of the caustic alkali 
can be completely obviated, while the dis- 
solving power for the dry varnish and 
oil-paint layer is yet materially increased, 
if a mineral) oil is emulsified in the solu- 
tion of the caustic alkalies. In order to 
maintain the oil lastingly in emulsion, the 
easily mobile mass is mixed with a suffi- 
cient quantity of an indifferent body, 
such as brickdust, powdered pumice 
stone, sawdust, etc; thus a form highly 
suitable for application, as that of a 
paste, is obtained. This paste constitutes 
a very efficacious and durable paint re- 
mover, which may be applied moist on 
any surface, and exercises no deleterious 
action upon the fibers of the wood and 
the human skin. For producing the new 
paint remover proceed as follows: Dis- 
solve 20 kgm. of caustic soda (98%) in 
100 1. of water, mix the solution with 
20 kgm. of mineral oil, and stir, in a ket- 
tle provided with a mechanical stirrer, 
until the emulsion is complete. Now add, 
with stirring, 20 kgm. of sawdust, and 
pass the whole through a paint mill to 
obtain a uniform intermixture. 

: hen a paint brush is stiff and 
hard through drying with paint on it, put 
some turpentine in a shallow dish and 
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set on fire. Let it burn for a minute, un- 
til hot, then smother the flames and work 
the pencil in the fingers, dipping it fre- 
quently into the hot spirits. Rinse all 
*paint brushes, pencils, etc., in turpentine, 
grease with a mixture of sweet oil and 
tallow, to prevent them from drying hard, 
and put them away in a close box. 
c.—To soften brushes that have be- 
come hard, soak them 24 hours in raw 
linseed oil and rinse them out in hot tur- 
pentine, repeating the process till clean; 
or wash them in hot soda and water and 
soft soap. 
2.—Clothing: Paint, Varnish and Rosin 
Stains.—a.—F or white or colored cotton 
and woolen goods, oil of turpentine or 
benzine, followed by soapsuds. For silk, 
benzine, ether, soap; hard rubbing is to 
be avoided. For all kinds of fabrics 
euoroonm is best, but must be carefully 
used. 
b.—Stains of paint or varnish, after be- 
ing softened with olive oi] or fresh but- 
ter, may generally be removed by the 
same means as ordinary grease spots. 
c.—Saturate the spots with a solution 
of equal parts of turpentine and spirits 
oF emonia: wash out with strong soap- 
suds. 
d.—Paint stains that are dry and old 
may be removed from cotton or woolen 
goods with chloroform. First cover the 
spot with olive oil or butter. 
e—Professor Snellal recommends an 
emulsion of 2 parts of ammonia with 1 
part of turpentine; moisten a rag with 
the solution and rub the spot well. | 
3.—Dissolving and Removing Coatings 
of Paint, Varnish and Lacquer.—a.—A 
firm of English manufacturers have dis- 
covered that certain vegetable fatty acids 
have the property of softening and re- 
moving hardened paints and varnish, re- 
ports the Chemist and Druggist, and that 
this property is greatly increased in co- 
operation with the solvent properties of 
already well-known solvents. It is mixed 
in various ways: Arachic acid, 18 parts; 
benzine, 42 parts; methyl alcohol, 40 
parts. 
b.—Palmitic acid (vegetable) , 25 parts ; 
benzine, 35 parts; amyl acetate, 40 parts. 
The solutions are applied with a brush in 
the ordinary way. 
c.—Scraping or burning paint off is ex- 
tremely laborious, and too slow for gen- 
eral purposes. A more thorough and ex- 
peditious way is by chemical process, 
using for that purpose a solution of soda 
and quicklime in equal proportions. The 
solution may be made as follows: The 
soda is dissolved in water, the lime is 
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then added, and the solution is applied 
with a brush to the old paint. A few mo- 
ments are sufficient to remove the coats 
of paint, which may be washed off with 
hot water. The oldest paint may be re- 
moved by a paste of the soda and quick- 
lime. The wood should be afterward 
washed with vinegar or an acid solution 
before repainting, to remove all traces of 
the alkali. 

d.—Wet the place with naphtha, re- 
peating as often as is required; but fre- 
quently, one application will dissolve the 
paint. As soon as it is softened, rub the 
surface clean. Chloroform, mixed with a 
small quantity of spirit ammonia, com- 
posed of strong ammoniac, has been em- 
ployed very successfully to remove the 
stains of dry paint from wood, silk, and 
other substances. 

e—Acetone, 3 oz.; fusel oil, 3 oz.; 
wood alcohol, 6 oz.; gasoline, 4 0z.; car- 
bon bisulphide, 2 oz. Mix. 

f.—Caustic soda (98%), 1 Ib.; starch, 
2 oz.; china clay, 2 oz.; warm water, 2 
Ib.; cold water, 2 lb. Dissolve the soda 
in the warm water, and stir the starch 
and clay well together, adding the cold 
water, a little at a time, until all is used. 
When the soda solution gets cold add it 
to the other mixture and stir to a smooth 
paste. This is used by applying to the 
paint and allowing it to remain for a 
few minutes, when paste and paint may 
be removed with a scraper or old brush. 
The wood should then be washed with 
clean water, and if that does not remove 
the soapy feel (or taste), another wash- 
ing- with water and vinegar should be 
given. 

g.—A. Eberson, in Revue des Produits 
Chimiqucs, gives the following process for 
the complete removal, without injury to 
the surface to which they are applied, of 
old, hard paint, varnish, ete.: Make a 
mixture of alcohol, 55 parts; benzol, 20 
pars carbon bisulphide, 25 parts; wax, 

parts. This makes a sticky mass, that 
is applied to the surface of the paint or 
varnish, and soon softens the latter in 
such a manner that it may be scratched or 
scraped off. The amount of wax em- 
ployed depends on the desired consist- 
ency of the mixture, and is added only 
to prevent the too rapid evaporation of 
the carbon bisulphide and benzol. The 
alcohol may be supplanted by 30 parts 
of wood spirit (methyl alcohol) and 25 
parts of acetone. The wax is first dis- 
solved in a mixture of the carbon bisul- 
phide, benzol and acetone, and the alcohol 
is added to the solution. A similar mode 
of proceeding should be followed in the 
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first instance, dissolving the wax in the 
benzol and carbon bisulphide, and adding 
the alcohol afterward. Instead of wax, 
paraffine or ceresine may be employed as 
a preventive of evaporation. The opera- 
tion of softening is accelerated by the ad- 
dition of oil or fats. 

4—Woodwork, Walis, etc.—a.— To 
clean paint, provide a plate with some of 
the best whiting to be had: have ready 
some clean warm water and a piece of 
flannel, which dip into the water and 
squeeze nearly dry; then take as much 
whiting as will adhere to it, and apply it 
to the painted surface, when a little rub- 
bing will instantly remove any dirt or 
grease. After which wash the part well 
with clean water, rubbing it dry with a 
soft chamois. Paint thus cleaned looks 
as well as when first laid on, without any 
injury to the most delicate colors. It is 
far better than using soap, and does not 
require more than half the time and labor. 

b.—To clean paint, take 1 oz. of pul- 
verized borax, 1 lb., small pieces, of best 
brown soap, and 3 at. of water; let sim- 
mer till the soap is dissolved, stirring 
frequently. Do not let it boil. Use with 
a piece of old flannel, and rinse off as 
soon as the paint is clean. This mixture 
is also good for washing clothes. 

c.—Dissolve 144 oz. of glue and a bit of 
soft soap the size of a walnut in about 
3 pt. of warm water, and with a well- 
worn whitewash brush well scrub the 
work, but not sufficient to get off the 
paint, and rinse with plenty of cold, 
clean water, using a wash leather; let 
dry itself. Work done in this manner 
will often look equal to new. 

d.—First take off all the dust with a 
soft brush and a pair of bellows. Scour 
with a mixture of soft soap and fuller’s 
earth, and use lukewarm water. If there 
are any spots which are extra dirty, first 
remove these by rubbing with a sponge 
dipped in soap and water. Commence 
the scouring at the top of the door or 
wainscot, and proceed downward, and dry 
with a soft linen cloth. When cleaning 
paint, it is always better to employ two 
persons, one to scour and the other to 
rub dry. . 

e.—The specifications of an English 
patent call for lemons, or other acid 
fruit, 2 lb.; hydrochloric acid, 1 Ib.; 
water, 4 lb. These are mixed, boiled to 
a thick paste, and incorporated with ox- 
alic acid, 2 lb., and black treacle, 3 Ib. 
When cold, butyric acid, 1 fi.oz., or other 
grease-dissolving acid, is stirred in, and 
the whole made up to 1 gal. with water. 
The composition is applied to the painted, 
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varnished or polished surface, left for a 
sufficient time, and then washed off. 

f.—The following receipt is designed 
for painted objects that are much soiled. 
Simmer gently on the fire, stirring con- 
stantly, 30 grams of pulverized borax and 
450 grams of brown soap of good qual- 
ity, cut in small pieces, in 3 1. of water. 
The liquid is applied by means of flannel, 
and rinsed off at once with pure water. 

g.—When painted work is badly discol- 
ored, put a tablespoonful of ammonia 
Water into 1 qt. of moderately hot water, 
and with the aid of flannel wipe off the 
surface. Rubbing is not necessary. When 
the discoloration is not great, the follow- 
ing method is preferable: With a piece 
of clean flannel wet with clean warm 
water, and then squeezed nearly dry, take 
up as much whiting, of the best quality, 
as will adhere, apply this, with moderate 
rubbing, to the painted work, and after- 
ward wash the surface with clean water 
and rub it dry with chamois leather. This 
method is superior to the use of soap, re- 
quires but half the time and labor, and 
leaves the surface cleaned, looking as good 
as new. It will not injure the delicate 
colors. 


Paintings. 

To clean an oil painting, take it 
out of its frame, lays a piece of cloth, 
moistened with rain water, on it, and 
leave it for a while to take up the 
dirt from the picture. Several appli- 
cations may be required to secure a 
perfect result. Then wipe the picture 
very gently with a tuft of cotton wool 
damped with absolutely pure linseed oil. 
yold frame muy be cleaned with a freshly 
cut onion; it should be wiped with a soft 
sponge wetted with rain water, a few 
hours after the application of the onion, 
and must finally be wiped with a soft 
rag. Valuable paintings should be taken 
to an expert, as cleaning and restoring 
requires special knowledge, and damage 
is likely to result from inexperienced 
handling. 


Panama Hats, Bleaching and Cleaning. 

1—To bleach Panama hats, wash the 
goods.clean, and, while slightly damp, ex- 
pose to the fumes of burning sulphur in 
a closed vessel. To color 1 doz. hats, take 
12 Ib. of logwood, 1 lb. of sulphate of 
iron and % Ib. of verdigris. Digest the 
logwood for some time. Add the sul- 
phate of iron and verdigris. Dip the hats 
in the bath several times and hang in the 
open air. By the peroxidizement of the 
iron with the atmospheric oxygen the 
hats will be more completely blackened. 
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When fully dried wash in running water. 

2.—To clean a Panama hat which has 
become stained by perspiration, the Na- 
tional Druggist recommends the follow- 
ing vrocess: Apply first sodium hypo- 
phosphite, in a strong solution, liberally. 
The best plan is to immerse the hat in 
the solution, and shortly afterward im- 
merse it in one of oxalic acid. After 
the stain has disappeared, which it will 
do in the course of an hour or two, rinse 
the hat in clear water first, and after- 
ward in water carrying a little glycerine. 
Then let it dry, and send it to the hatter 
to be blocked. The object of the second 
rinsing is simply to make the hat supple. 

3.—Subject to a good scrubbing with 
Castile soap and warm water: use a nail 
brush to get the dirt away. Place in the 
hot sun to dry, and in the course of 2 
or 3 hours it will be ready for use. A 
little glycerine added to the rinsing water 
entirely prevents the stiffness and brit- 
tleness acquired by some hats in drying, 
while a little ammonia in the wash water 
materially assists in the scrubbing proc- 
ess. Ivory, or, in fact, any good white 
soap, will answer as well as Castile. It 
is well to rinse a second time, adding the 
glycerine to the water used the second 
time. Immerse the hat completely in the 
rinse water, moving it about to get rid of 
traces of the dirty water. When the hat 
has been thoroughly rinsed, press out the 
surplus water, using a Turkish bath 
towel for the purpose, and let it rest on 
the towel when drying. 


Paper. 


1.—Crease Spots from Printed Paner 
or Manuscript, Lithographs, Copper En- 
gravings, etc.—a.—PDlace the soiled sheet 
inside a book, if it is not already bound 
in a book. Then sprinkle the spot uni- 
formly on both sides with finely sifted, 
warmed white bole, half a line thick, put 
the book in a press, or weight it down 
with stones. In 24 hours clean the spot 
carefully and sprinkle it again with fresh, 
warm bole, which must likewise be left 
for 24 hours in contact with the spot. 
The latter will then have entirely dis- 
appeared. A thick paste prepared from 
burnt magnesia or white bole, with ben- 
zOl or benzine, is also very useful for re- 
moving grease spots from paper or clothes. 
It is applied to the spot, and, when dry, 
brushed and scraped off, after which no 
trace of the spot will be found. 

b.—Benzol-magnesia is an_ excellent 
medium for the removal of grease spots 
from paper. Calcined magnesia is mixed 
with sufficient pure benzo] until a mass 
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is obtained that ® after some time, fri- 
able. A little of this substance is care- 
fully rubbed with the finger on the grease 
spot and the small crumbs of magnesia 
shaken off. Fresh spots usually disappear 
at once, older ones after a short time, 
especially if the benzol-magnesia is ap- 
plied 3 or 4 times and then shaken off. 
The benzol-magnesia must be kept in glass 
bottles with well-ground-in glass stop- 
pers. 

c.—Press powdered fuller’s earth lightly 
upon the greasy spot and allow it to soak 
out the grease. 

d.—Hannett says the spots may be re- 
moved by washing the part with ether, 
chloroform or benzine, and placing be- 
tween white blotting paper, then passing 
a hot iron over. 

e.—A more expeditious, and thought by 
some the best way, is to scrape fine pipe- 
clay, magnesia or French chalk on both 
sides of the stain, and apply a hot iron 
above, taking great care that it is not 
too hot. 

f.—After gently warming the paper, 
take out all the grease you can with blot- 
ting paper and a hot iron, then dip a 
brush into essential oil of turpentine, 
heated almost to ebullition, and draw it 
gently over both sides of the paper, which 
must be kept warm. Repeat the opera- 
tion unti] all is removed, or as often as 
the thickness of the paper may render 
necessary. When all the grease is re- 
moved, to restore the paper to its former 
whiteness dip another brush in ether, 
chloroform or benzine, and apply over the 
stain, especially the edges of it. This 
will not affect printers’ or common writ- 
ing ink. 

g.—Lay on a coat of india-rubber solu- 
tion over the spot and leave it to dry. 
Afterward remove with a piece of ordi- 
nary india-rubber. Any operation with 
ether, chloroform or benzine should never 
be conducted by candle light, as their va- 
por is apt to kindle even at several feet 
from the liquid. The recipe “e’’ will re- 
move grease from colored calf. Even if 
the spot be on the under side of the leath- 
er, it may thus be clearly drawn right 
through. 

h.—Apply a solution of pearlash (in 
the proportion of 1 oz. of pearlash to 1 
pt. of water) to oil-stained drawing paper. 


2.—Iodine Stains —Apply a_ solution 
of pure sodium hyposulphite and then 
strong ammonia water, by means of blot- 
ting paper; remove excess by pressing be- 
tween sheets of bibulous paper moistened 
with water, and dry between clean, warm 
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(dry) blotting pads. Iodine stains may 
also be removed by alcohol. 

3.—Mildew Stains.—Soak 1 oz. of gela- 
tine for some hours in 1 pt. of water, and 
1 oz. of white soap scraped in the same 
quantity of water; mix the two solutions, 
and boil till dissolved. Dissolve 1 dr. of 
alum in 2 oz. of water, and add it to the 
above. When the mixture is cold decant 
the solution from all sediment. Spread 
the above over the damaged paper with 
a stout feather. If the paper be in a 
very bad state a second coat may be ap- 
plied. A little spirits of wine added to 
the solution tends to keep it good. 

4.—Oil Stains.—Use pipeclay mixed 
with water. Allow it to remain on the 
spot for several hours, 


Papier Maché. 

1.—Linseed oil, 144 pt.; old ale, % pt.; 
the white of 1 egg; spirits of wine, J 
oz.; hydrochloric acid, 1 oz.; well shake 
before using. A little to be applied to the 
face of soft linen pad and lightly rubbed 
for a minute or two over the article to be 
restored, which must afterward be pol- 
ished off with an old silk handkerchief. 
This will keep any length of time if well 
corked. Invaluable for delicate cabinet 
work. 

2.—Wash with water, dredge with flour, 
and polish with a dry flannel cloth. 

3.—Rub thoroughly with a paste made 
of wheat flour and olive oil. Apply with 
a bit of soft flannel or old linen, rubbing 
quite strongly; wipe off, and polish by 
rubbing with an old silk handkerchief. 


Paraffine. 

The crude paraffine is filtered, and 
boiled for 2 hours with 5% of its weight 
of sodium sulphide and sufficient water. 
It is allowed to cool, so that the mass 
swimming on the top may become com- 
pact, and be removed; it is then washed 
with river water, pressed, and afterward 
dissolved in 20% amy] alcohol, the paraf- 
fine being left as a pasty and pliable 
mass. It must remain for a time, and 
then be strongly pressed after filtering 
through bone black. 


Parchment. 

Cleansing. —1.—- Blood Stains from 
Parchment.—a.—Blood stains should have 
been removed in the process of manufac- 
ture, as in the finished parchment they 
may not be amenable to any of the ordi- 
nary methods of treatment. In the man- 
ufacture of the finer classes of leather, 
such as calf for bookbinders, and various 
skins for glovemakers, also of parchment 
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or vellum, after the unhairing process, 
and before dressing, the skins are sub- 
jected to a bath of dog’s putrid dung 
mixed with tepid water. This mixture 
is said to remove all fat, grease, and 
other stains. Manufacturers have tried 
to find a substitute for this unpleasant 
mixture, but have not succeeded. It is 
thought that the bacteria created by the 
putrefaction has some special effect not 
to be otherwise obtained. 


b.—The following may also be tried: 
Immerse the parchment in a solution of 
acetic acid and gently rub the stained 
parts, while wet, with lump pumice, on 
a flat board; then bleach with chloride 
of lime. This is said to render the parch- 
ment white enough for bookbinding pur- 
poses. The parchment may also be sub- 
jected to a bath of salt of lemon (equal 
arts of citric acid and cream of tartar). 
ese acids may have on the parchment 
a hardening effect, which is, of course, 
detrimental, so caution must be observed 
in their use. 


c.—Animal parchment, or vellum, as the 
heavier qualities are called, should always 
be carefully treated, as it is very liable 
to become stained. In the manufacture 
of parchment it is almost impossible to 
remove the natural blood stains, and 
when these are very apparent it is not 
unusual for the manufacturers to treat 
the skin with some whitening substance 
of a chalky nature to hide the blem- 
ishes. When the skin is damped with 
water this white substance is washed off, 
and the original stains appear. Should 
this happen, it will be advisable not to 
attempt to remove the stains, as this will 
only make matters worse. Possibly, how- 
ever, the water or sponge used for damp- 
ing may not have been clean, and sur- 
face stains may have been caused. In 
this case, make a weak solution of oxalic 
acid in water, and with a clean sponge 
go carefully over the entire skin. But 
first ascertain whether the colors or ink 
will be damaged by washing. To do this, 
with the tongue touch some part of the 
parchment having a large amount of 
color, lay a piece of white blotting pa- 
per over the damped portion, and rub it 
with the thumbnail; if, on being lifted, 
the blotting paper is found to be clean, 
the work may be washed. But if the 
color comes away on the blotting paper, 
the washing should not be proceeded with. 
In any case, great care must be taken; 
the work must, not be rubbed with the 
sponge, but this is passed swiftly over 
the entire surface, taking care that one 
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portion does not get more washing or 
damping than another. 

2.—Grease Stains from Parchment.— 
Grease stains can be removed with ben- 
zine. Make a small pad of cotton wool, 
saturate it with the spirit, and rub quick- 
ly and lightly over the entire surface of 
the parchment. When it has dried off, 
the grease stains should have disappeared. 
If not, repeat the operation, and be care- 
ful not to rub hard, as this spoils the 
surface. 

3.—Paint, Marks from Parchment.— 
Put some benzine on a piece of flannel 
and apply to the skins, taking up the 
paint as soon as it is soft, and not smear- 
ing it over the skin. Finish with a lit- 
tle soap and water; finally, rub the skin 
with glycerine. 

4.—Tea Stains from Parchment.—Tea 
stains are very difficult to remove from 
parchment. Try oxalic acid, and if this 
fails, it would seem hopeless to try fur- 
ther. The parchment may be dyed one 
color; this would help to hide the stains. 
Make a weak solution of permanganate 
of potash and wash the leaves over care- 
fully with a sponge. This will give a 
good brown color, not unlike the tea 
stain. When all the leaves have been 
treated on one side, and are dry, turn 
the book over and treat the other side 
in a similar manner. Parchment is a 
very troublesome material to wash, owing 
to the greasy nature of the surface, and 
also to its liability to cockle when dry- 
ing. If each leaf could be pinned down 
to a board when applying the stain, and 
allowed to dry while still pinned down, 
the job would look better. 

5.—To clean parchment, immerse in so- 
lution of acetic acid, and gently rub the 
stained parts, while wet, on a flat board, 
with Jump pumice; then bleach it with 
chloride of lime. This process was rec- 
ommended in the English Mcchanic. It is 
not very successful, but it makes it white 
enough for bookbinding. It has, however, 
the objectionable qualities of not making 
the parchment flexible, and, when dried. 
it is as hard as a board, and it has no 
gloss like the virgin parchment. On no 
account must the parchment be washed 
in very hot water, or held before a fire, 
as it will shrivel up in a most provoking 
manner. 


Pearls, To Clean. 


Soak them in hot water in which bran 
has been boiled with a little cream of tar- 
tar and alum, rubbing gently between the 
hands when tbe heat will admit of it. 
When the water is cold renew the appli- 
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cation till any discoloration is removed, 
rinse in lukewarm water; lay them on 
white paper in a dark place to cool. 


Petrolatum Stains from Clothing. 


Petrolatum stains may be removed from 
elothing, it is claimed (Merck’s Report), 
by means of the following solution: Pow- 
dered soap, 1 part; aniline, 1 part; water, 
10 parts. The spots are moistened with 
the liquid, and, after 5 to 10 minutes, 
washed with clean water. If necessary, 
a second application is mada 


Pewter Articles. 


The cleaning of articles of this metal 
is accomplished with hot lye of wood 
ashes and fine sand. Pour the hot. lye 
upon the tin, throw on sand, and rub 
with, a hard woolen rag, hat felt, or 
whisk, until all particles of dirt have 
been dissolved. To polish pewter plates, 
it is well to have the turner make simi- 
lar wooden forms fitting the plates, and 
to rub them clean this way. Next they 
are rinsed off with clean water and placed 
on a table with a clean linen cover, on 
which they are left to dry without being 
touched, otherwise spots will appear. This 
scouring is not necessary so often if the 
pewter is rubbed off with wheat bran 
after use and cleaned perfectly. New 
pewter is polished with a paste of whit- 
ing and brandy, of which a little is used, 
rubbing the dishes with it until the mass 
becomes dry. 


Precious Stones. 


Wet, precipitated sulphur, moistened 
with alcohol. A mixture of 1 part of 
washed flowers of sulphur and 2 parts of 
fine washed tripoli powder is also adapt- 
ed for this purpose. The mixture, by 
means of a soft leather, is rubbed on the 
precious stones. Places that are not ac- 
cessible by means of the chamois can be 
treated with a small brush, a_ second 
brush being employed to remove the dust. 
If the gems are set in silver the sulphur 
must be omitted. 


Prints. 

Cleansing.—1.—Age Stains from Prints. 
—Mere age stains can be removed from 
engravings by placing the latter inea shal- 
low tray (a tea tray, for instance) con- 
taining water, and exposing them to the 
rays of the sun till bleached, when they 
should be allowed to dry naturally. When 
dry they can be ironed with a hot iron, 
over several folds of linen, to take out all 
creases, etc. 

2.—Damp Stains from Prints.—Stains 
caused by damp, etc., are removed by the 
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following method: Cover the engraving 
in a glazed earthenware tray with clean 
rain water till the paper is saturated ; then 
pour off the water and substitute a solu- 
tion of chloride of lime strained through 
muslin. The moment the stain disappears 
pour the solution away, and rinse the en- 
graving in clean water. Then dry, and 
insure smoothness by stretching the paper. 

3.—Grease Stains from [Prints.—a.— 
To remove grease stains, lay a sheet of 
muslin in a tea tray, and on the sheet 
lay the engraving. ‘Take the whole into 
the open air and with a soft wash-leather 
pad well sponge the yellow stain with 
petroleum spirit or spirit of wine. Do 
not in any case attempt to do this in- 
doors, or near artificial light, as the spir- 
its are highly inflammable. When the 
stain has been removed lift the muslin 
and engraving together from the disheto 
a table and cover the face with blotting 
paper, placing over this a sheet of brown 
paper, and then a sheet of calico. This 
done, turn the whole over, remove the 
muslin back, replace with blotting paper, 
brown paper and calico, and submit the 
whole to gentle pressure until dry. 

b.—Lay the engraving between several 
folds of clean blotting paper and pass a 
hot iron over it. Continually change the 
paper and repeat the ironing. 

4.—Ink Marks from Engravings.—Dis- 
solve 3 oz. of washing soda in 20 oz. of 
water, and mix with a solution of chloride 
of lime, 2 oz. in 20 oz. of water; after 
mixing, filter. Now take 2 or 3 oz. of 
the above solution and 10 oz. of water, 
and soak the engraving in it for about 
15 minutes; remove, and soak in dilute 
hydrochloric acid (1 part of acid to 10 
parts of water) for the same length of 
time; again remove, and wash for 1 hour 
in running water; then dry. 


Putty. 


1.—It is well known that common put- 
ty becomes exceedingly hard with age, 
which renders the removal of glass from 
sashes peculiarly difficult. A practical 
man tells us that he thinks himself lucky 
if he can take out one pane outeof three 
without breakage. It is stated, however, 
that the putty may be softened by using 
a paste of caustic potassa, easily pre- 
pared by mixing the caustic alkali, or 
even carbonate of potash or soda, with 
equal parts of freshly burnt quicklime, 
which has previously been sprinkled with 
water, so as to cause it to fall into pow- 
der. This is then mixed with water to 
a paste, and is spread on the putty to 
be softened. Where one application is 
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not sufficient it is repeated. In order to 
prevent the paste from drying too quickly, 
it is well to mix it with less water, adding 
some soft soap instead. 

2.—Take pearlash, 1 lb.; quicklime, 3 
Ib.; slake the lime in water, then add 
the pearlash, and make the whole the con- 
sistency of paint. Apply it to both sides 
of the glass and let it remain 12 hours, 
when the putty will be so softened that 
the glass may be removed with ease. 

8.—Soft soap, rubbed on pretty thick, 
and allowed to stand about 12 hours or 
more, Will soften putty so that it can be 
cut out quite easily with a knife. 

Putty Powder—FPut tin, as pure as 
possible, into a glass vessel—a wineglass 
does very well when making small quan- 
tities—and pour in sufficient nitric acid 
to cover it. Great heat is evolved, and 
care must be taken not to inhale the 
fumes, as they are poisonous. When 
there is nothing left but a white powder, 
it is heated in a Hessian crucible to drive 
off the nitric acid. 


Rags, Polishing. 

1.—Saturate woolen stuff with a solu- 
tion composed of 3 oz. 4 dr. of Castile 
soap dissolved in 14 oz. of water; to*this 
solution add 22 dr. of tripoli. Color with 
coralline. 

2.—Serviettes magiques, for polishing 
articles of metal, consist of a pure wool 
fabric saturated with soap and -tripoli, 
and dyed with a little coralline. They are 
produced by dissolving 4 grams of Mar- 
seilles soap in 20 grams of water, adding 
2 grams of tripoli, and saturating a piece 
of cloth 70 cm. long and 10 cm. wide with 
it, allowing to dry. 

3.—In 20 oz. of water dissolve 4 oz. 
of soap, and gradually add 2 oz. of pum- 
ice stone or finely powdered emery. 

4.—Infusorial earth may be used with 
advantage. Saturate the best unbleached 
muslin with this paste. Color with a lit- 
tle aniline red, if desired. 


Ropes, Preservation. 


1—The ropes should be dipped, when 
dry, into a bath containing grams of 
sulphate of copper per liter of water, and 
kept in soak in this solution for 4 days, 
afterward being dried. The ropes will 
thus have absorbed a certain suet of 
sulphate of copper, which will preserve 
them from the attucks of animal para- 
sites and from rot. The copper salt may 
be fixed in the fiber by a coating of tar 
or by soapy water. For tarring the rope, 
it is best to pass it through a bath of 
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boiled tar, hot, drawing it through a 
thimble to press back the excess of tar, 
and suspending it afterward on a staging 
to dry and harden. In the second method 
the rope is soaked in a solution of 100 
grams of soap per liter of water. The 
copper soap thus formed in the fiber of 
the rope preserves it from rot even better 
than the tar, which acts mechanically to 
imprison the sulphate of copper, which is 
the real preservative. It is not stated 
whether the copper treatment is equally 
serviceable with dressed as with plain 
emp ropes. ° 

2.—To preserve wire rope laid under- 
ground, or under water, coat it with a 
mixture of mineral tar and fresh slaked 
lime, in the proportion of 1 bu. of lime to 
1 bbl. of tar. The mixture is to be boiled, 
and the rope saturated with it while hot; 
sawdust is sometimes added to give the 
mixture body. Wire rope exposed to the 
weather is coated with raw linseed oil or 
with a paint composed of equal parts of 
i brown or lampblack with linseed 
oil. 


Rosin, To Bleach. 


Rosin is bleached by melting in a suit- 
able vessel, at a temperature of not more 
than 600°, and one steam through 
the fluid mass. he steam and rosin are 
then condensed in a receiver and the prod- 
uct dried. Carbonie acid, or a mixture 
of carbonic acid and nitrogen or hydro- 
gen gas, are introduced sometimes, to per- 
fect decolorization. Rosin oil is one of 
the products of destructive distillation of 
rosin, the residuum being tar. 


Rouge for Buff Wheels. 


The rouge employed by machinists, 
watchmakers and jewelers is obtained by 
directly subjecting crystals of sulphate 
of iron or copperas to a high heat, by 
which the sulphuric acid is expelled and 
the oxide of iron remains. Those portions 
least calcined, when ground, are used for 
polishing gold and silver. These are of 
a bright crimson color. The darker and 
more calcined portions are known as 
“crocus,” and are used for polishing brass 
and steel. Others prefer for the produc- 
tion of rouge the peroxide of iron pre- 
cipitated by ammonia from a dilute solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron, which is washed, 
compressed until dry, then exposed to a 
low red heat and ground to powder. 
course, there are other substances hesides 
rouge which are employed in polishing, as 
powdered emery, kieselguhr, carborundum, 
rotten stone, etc. 
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Rust. (See also Marble, Nickel, Tin, 
Windows.) 

Metals.—1.—Drawing Instruments, Re- 
moving Rust from.—a.—Use fine emery 
paper and crocus cloth. 

b.—Mix 10 perts of tin putty, 8 parts 
of prepared buck’s born and 25 parts of 
90% alcohol to a paste. Cleanse the ar- 
ticles with this, and finally rub with soft 
blotting paper. 

2.—Gun Barrels, Grease for Anointing, 
to Prevent Rust.—Make an ointment of 
corrosive sublimate and Jard. It is said 
that this will protect gun barrels from 
rust on the seashore. 

8.—Iron and Steel, Rust Preventives. 
—a.—Caoutchouc oil is said to have 
proved efficient in preventing rust, and 
to have been adopted by the German 
army. It only requires to be spread with 
a piece of flannel, in a very thin layer, 
over the metallic surface and allowed to 
dry up. Such a coating will afford se- 
curity against all atmospheric influences 
and will not show any cracks under the 
microscope after a year’s standing. To 
remove it, the article has simply to be 
treated with caoutchouc oil again, and 
washed after 12 to 24 hours. 

b.—A solution of india-rubber in ben- 
zine has been used for years as a coating 
for steel, iron and lead, and has been 
found a simple means of keeping them 
from oxidizing. It can be easily applied 
with a brush, and is as easily rubbed off. 
It should be made about the consistency 
of cream. 

c.—All steel articles can be perfectly 
preserved from rust by putting a Jump of 
freshly burnt lime in the drawer or case 
in which they are kept. If the things 
are to be moved (as a gun in its case, 
for instance), put the lime in a muslin 
bag. This is especially valuable for speci- 
mens of iron when fractured, for in a 
moderately dry place the lime will not 
want renewing for many years, as it is 
capable of absorbing a large quantity of 
moisture. Articles in use should be placed 
in a box nearly filled with thoroughly 
pulverized slaked lime. Before using them 
rub well with a woolen cloth. 

d.—The following mixture forms an ex- 
cellent brown coating for protecting iron 
and steel from rust: Dissolve 2 parts of 
crystallized iron chloride, 2 parts of an- 
timony chloride and 1 part of tannin in 
4 parts of water, and apply with a sponge 
or rag, and let dry. en another coat 
of the paint is applied, and again another, 
if necessary, until the color becomes as 
dark as desired. When dry, it is washed 
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with water, allowed to dry again, and 
the surface polished with boiled linseed 
oil. The antimony chloride must be as 
nearly neutral as possible. 

e.—Put about 1 qt. of fresh slaked lime, 
% Ib. of washing soda and ¥% Ib. of soft 
soap in a bucket; add sufficient water to 
cover the articles; put in the tools as 
soon as possible after use, and wipe them 
up next morning, or let them remain un- 
til wanted. 

f.—Soft soap, with about half its 
weight of pearlash; 1 oz. of the mixture 
in about 1 gal. of boiling water. This 
is in every-day use in most engineers’ 
shops in the drip cans used for turning 
long articles bright in wrought iron and 
stee], The work, though constantly moist, 
does not rust, and bright nuts are im- 
mersed in it for days till wanted, and 
retain their polish. 

g.—Melt slowly together 6 or 8 oz. of 
lard to 1 oz. of rosin, stirring till cool; 
when it is semi-fluid it is ready for use. 
If too thick, it may be further let down 
by coal oil or benzine. Rubbed on bright 
surfaces, ever so thinly, it preserves the 
polish effectually, and may be readily 
rubbed off. 

h.—To protect metals from oxidation— 
polished iron or steel, for instance—the 
requisite is to exclude air and moisture 
from the actual metallic surface; where- 
fore, polished tools are usually kept in 
wrappings of oiled cloth and brown paper, 
and, thus protected, they will preserve a 
spotless face for an unlimited time. When 
these metals come to be, of necessity, ex- 
posed, in being converted to use, it is 
necessary to protect them by means of 
some permanent dressing, and boiled lin- 
seed oil, which forms a lasting film or 
covering as it dries on, is one of the best 
preservatives, if not the best. But in 
order to give it body it should be thick- 
ened by the addition of some pigment, 
and the very best—because the most con- 
genial—of pigment is the ground oxide of 
the same metal; or, in plain words, rust- 
ed iron reduced to an impalpable powder, 
for the dressing of iron or steel, which 
thus forms the pigment of red oxide paint. 

i—Slake a piece of quicklime with just 
water enough to cause it to crumble, in 
a covered pot, and while hot add tallow 
to it and work into a paste, and use this 
to cover over bright work; it can be 
easily wiped off. 

j.—Olmstead’s varnish is made by melt- 
ing 2 oz. of rosin in 1 lb. of fresh, sweet 
lard, melting the rosin first and then add- 
ing the lard, and mixing thoroughly. This 
is applied to the metal, which should be 
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warm, if possible, and perfectly cleaned; 
it is afterward rubbed off. This has been 
well proved and tested for many years, 
and is particularly well suited for plan- 
ished and Russian iron surfaces, which 
a slight rust is apt to injure very seri- 
ously. 

k.—Use ferroline or white zapon lac- 
quer. 

]—Mix whiting and linseed oi] togeth- 
er to form a paste. Put a coat on the 
iron. It is easily removed, and will pre- 
vent rusting. 

m.—Thick lubricating petroleum, or 
solid paraffine, applied to the slightly 
warmed iron, is one of the best preserva- 
tives; in some cases a transparent var- 
nish of copal or shellac is preferable. The 
main point is to clean the iron properly 
before the application, from all traces of 
rust, by means of brushing and a min- 
eral acid, to wash it well, and to neu- 
tralize all remaining traces of acid with 
potash lye, or with lime or some other 
alkali; then clean and dry thoroughly, 
and apply your oil, paraffine or varnish. 

n.—Boiled linseed oil will keep polished 
tools from rusting if it is allowed to dry 
on them. Common sperm oil will pre- 
vent them from rusting for a short pe- 
riod. A coat of copal varnish is fre- 
quently applied to polished tools exposed 
to the weather. Woolen materials are 
the best for wrappers for metals. 

o.—Iron and steel goods of all descrip- 
tions are kept free from rust by the fol- 
lowing: Dissolve % oz. of camphor in 
1 Ib. of hog’s lard, take off the scum, 
and mix as much black lead as will give 
the mixture an iron color. Iron and 
steel, and machinery of all kinds, rubbed 
over with this mixture, and left with it 
on for 24 hours, and then rubbed with 
a linen cloth, will keep clean for months. 
If the machinery is for exportation, it 
should be kept thickly coated with this 
during the voyage. 

p.—Antimony chloride, 9 parts; crys- 
tallized iron chloride, 9 parts: tannin, 
41% parts, in 18 parts of water. Apply 
with a sponge,or rag. let it dry, apply 
again, if necessary. This mixture forms 
a brown coating on the article. When 
dry, wash with water; let it dry, then 
polish with boiling linseed oil. 

, q.—-A_compound of grease and zinc fil- 
ings is found to be an excellent prevent- 
ative against rust for iron bolts inserted 
in wood. It is used to line the bolt hole. 

r.—A correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing suggestions: “I have tried many 
things, but found nothing better than 
boiled linseed oil to protect instruments 
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and tools (files, saws, guns, etc.) from 
rusting. It even works best with a ket- 
tle used for heating water for bathing. 
Wipe the metal with a cloth dipped in 
the oil, and let it dry, which will re- 
quire only a few minutes. If it is un- 
necessary to have the metal bright and 
shining, you need not scour it before the 
application of the oil; this will combine 
with the rust, and form a firm, durable 
coating. 

s.—Rub over witb a mixture of tallow 
or lard and thick white-lead paint. 

t.—To keep iron goods of any kind, and 
especially those parts of machines which 
are made of steel or iron, from rusting, 
take 1% oz. of powdered camphor, and 
melt it before the fire in 1 Ib. of good 
lard. To give it a dark color, add as 
much fine black lead as is necessary to 
produce the desired effect. Clean the 
ironwork, and smear it over with this 
preparation. After this it should be al- 
lowed to remain untouched for 24 hours, 
when the grease should be removed by 
wiping the ironwork with a soft cloth. 

u.—Vaseline is an excellent preserva- 
tive. Buy by the can, and apply with 
a brush. 

4.—Iron, Protection from Rust.—a.— 
Otto Hering, of Berlin, has lately pat- 
ented a method for producing basic oils 
to protect iron from rust. The oil is 
made to contain in solution certain basic 
substances. Wither the oil (fatty or min- 
eral) may be saturated with ammonia gas 
at the ordinary temperature, or organic 
bases can be dissolved in it. In practice, 
a combination of these two plans is ad- 
visable, the ammonia gas being put into 
the oil after the organic bases. An ad- 
vantage claimed for this new rust pro- 
tector is that it contains no moisture, and 
is mixed with bodies able to check any 
tendency to rust formation at the outset. 

b.—Barff’s Process.—A patented proc- 
ess employed for the protection of the 
surfaces of iron from rust, effected by 
artificially coating them with a film of 
magnetic oxide. The iron is first heated 
to redness, and steam passed over it. The 
iron decomposes the steam, liberating oxy- 
gen, which latter immediately attacks the 
iron, forming magnetic or black oxide, 
Fe,O,. 

c.—Bright Iron Articles.—The medium 
in question is produced from the follow- 
ing substances: Zinc white, 30 kgm.; 
lampblack, 2 kgm.; tallow, 7 kgm.; vase- 
line, 1 kgm.; olive oil, 3 kgm.; varnish, 
1 |. Boil together % hour and add } 1. 
of benzine and % 1. of turpentine, stir- 
ring the mass carefully and boiling for 
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some time. The finished pastelike sub- 
stance can be readily removed with a rag 
without the use of solvents. 

d.—Underground Iron.—Cotton-seed or 
linseed oils, 1 Ib.; coal tar, 1 Ib.; sul- 
phur, 1 Ib.; heet separately; mix thor- 
oughly, and heat to 300° F. for about 1 
hour, at the end of which time it becomes 
pasty. Heat the metal to which it is 
applied. 

5.—Iron, Removal of Rust.—a.—A 
simple and effective way of cleaning rust- 
ed iron articles, no matter how badly 
they are rusted, consists in attaching a 
piece of ordinary zine to the articles, and 
then letting them lie in water to which 
a little sulphuric acid is added. They 
should be left immersed several days, or 
a week, until the rust has entirely dis- 
appeared, the time depending on how 
deeply they are rusted. If there is much 
rust, a little sulphuric acid should be 
added occasionally. ‘The essential part 
of the process is that the zine must be 
in good electrical contact with the iron. 
A good way is to twist an iron wire tight- 
ly around the object, and connect this 
with the zine. Besides the simplicity of 
this process, it has the great advantage 
that the iron itself is not attacked in the 
least so long as the zinc is in good elec- 
trical contact with it. Domestic Engi- 
necring says that when there is only a 
little rust, a galvanized-iron wire wrapped 
around the object will take the place of 
the zine, provided the acid is not too 
strong. ne articles will come out a 
dark gray or black color, and should then 
be washed thoroughly and oiled. The 
method is specially applicable to objects 
with sharp corners or edges, or to files 
and other articles on which buffing wheels 
ought not to be used. The rusted iron 
and the zinc make a short-circuited bat- 
tery, the action of which reduces the rust 
back to iron, this action continuing as 
long as any rust is left. 

b.—Iron articles thickly coated with 
rust may be cleaned by allowing them to 
remain in a nearly saturated solution of 
chloride of tin from 12 to 14 hours. 

c.—Rust remover: Ground pumice, 30 
grams; oleic acid, 20 grams; tsllow, 2 
grams; paraffine, 4 grams. The last 
three ingredients are melted together and 
the powdered pumice is slowly stirred in. 

6.—Nickelplated Articles, To Remove 
Rust from.—Cover the stains with oil or 
grease for a few days, and then remove 
the rust by rubbing with a little ammo- 
nia. If this does not remove the rust, 
try very dilute hydrochloric acid. When 
dry,. polish with tripoli or whiting. 
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7.—Rust Prevention in General.—a.— 
Melt together 125 parts of lard and 20 
parts of camphor, to which a little graph- 
ite is added. After thorough cleaning, 
the mass is rubbed on and allowed to re- 
main 24 hours. 

b—A mixture of petrolatum and kero- 
sene oil is said to be an excellent appli- 
cation for protecting the surface of the 
metal. 

c.—For polished metal use the follow- 
ing: Rosin, 35 pena tale, in powder. 
500 parts; lard, 250 parts; yellow wax, 
130 parts; olive oil, 130 parts; oil of tur- 
pentine, 130 parts. Mix the rosin, lard, 
wax and oil, and melt at a low tempera- 
ture; when melted, stir in the talc, and 
after removing from the fire add the tur- 
pentine, with constant stirring. 

d.—Camphor, 4 0z.; dissolve in melted 
lard, 1 lb.; take off the scum, and mix in 
as much black Jead as will give it an 
iron color; clean machinery, and smear 
with compound; after 24 hours remove 
with a soft linen cloth. 

8.—Rust Removal in General._—a.— 
Cover the metal with sweet oil, well 
rubbed in, and allow to stand for 48 
hours; smear with oil, applied freely with 
a feather or piece of cotton wool, after 
rubbing the steel; then rub with unslaked 
mes reduced to as fine a powder as pos- 
sible. 

b.—Immerse the article to be cleaned 
for a few minutes until all dirt and 
rust is taken off, in a strong solution of 
potassium cyanide, say about % oz. in 
a wineglassful of water; take out, and 
clean it with a toothbrush, with some 
paste composed of potassium cyanide, Cas- 
tile soap, whiting and water, mixed into 
a paste of about the consistency of thick 
cream. 

9.—Steel, Removal of Rust.—a.— 
The following solution, according to the 
National Druggist, may be applied by 
means of a brush, after having removed 
any grease by rubbing with a clean, dry 
cloth: Stannic chloride, 100 grams, are 
dissolved in 1 1]. of water; this solution 
is next added to one containing 2 grams 
of tartaric acid dissolved in 1 |. of water, 
and, finally, adding 20 ec.cm. of indigo 
solution diluted with 2 l. of water. After 
allowing the solution to act upon the 
stain for a few seconds it is rubbed clean, 
first with a moist cloth, later with a dry 
cloth. To restore the polish, use is made 
of silver sand and jewélers’ rouge. 

b.—Immerse the article to be cleaned 
for a few minutes until all dirt and rust 
are taken off, in a strong solution of 
cyanide of potassium, say about 44 oz. in 
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a wineglassful of water; take out, and 
clean it with a tooth brush, with some 
paste composed of cyanide of potassium, 
Castile soap, whitening and water; these 
last are mixed in a paste about the con- 
sistency of thick cream. 

c.—To remove rust from small hollow 
castings, dip in dilute sulphuric acid (1 
part of commercial acid to 10 parts of 
water). Wash in hot lime water, and 
dry in a tumbler in dry sawdust. 

d.—Immerse the articles in kerosene 
oil: allow them to remain for some time. 
This will loosen the rust so it will come 
off easily. 

e—To remove rust from steel, cover 
the metal with sweet oil, well rubbed in; 
48 hours afterward rub with finely pul- 
verized unslaked lime. 

f.—Cover the rusted part with oil or 
fat, let it remain 3 hours, then wipe off 
with a cloth; take 2 dr. of caustic potash 
and 4 oz. of opodeldoc; rub on the mix- 
ture, and let it remain 10 minutes: rub 
off with a dry cloth. Or, cover the rusted 
parts with sweet oil, well rubbed in, and 
next day cover with finely powdered un- 
slaked lime; polish with this until the 
rust disappears. Or, take 4% oz. of em- 
ery powder, 1 oz. of soft soap, mixed, 
and well rub in. 

g.—Whiting, by weight, 9 parts; oil 
soap, by weight, 6 parts; cyanide of po- 
tassium, by weight, 5 parts; water, by 
weight, 60 parts. Dissolve the soap in 
the water, over the fire, and add the 
cyanide; then, little by little, add the 
whiting. If the compound is too thick, 
which may be due either to the whiting or 
the soap employed, add a little water un- 
til a paste is made which can be run 
into an iron or wooden mold. This will 
remove rust from steel and give it a good 
polish. 

h.—Rosin, 35 parts; powdered talc, 500 
parts; lard, 250 parts; yellow wax, 130 
parts; olive oil, 130 parts; oil of turpen- 
tine, 180 parts. Mix the rosin, lard, wax 
and oil, and melt at a low temperature. 
When melted, stir in the talc, and, after 
removing from the fire, add the turpen- 
tine, with constant stirring. 

i—Rust Paper for Fine Steel.—Wash 
some pumice in water, powder it fine, 
and mix linseed-oil varnish with the pow- 
der. Apply several coatings of this mix- 
ture with a brush to good, firm paper, 
and after the paper has been dried in the 
air pass it between smoothing rollers. The 
following cleaning powder is also recom- 
mended: Mix 16 parts by weight of tin 
putty with 8 parts of prepared harts- 
horn, and rub the mixture to a paste 
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with 32 parts of alcohol. The mixture 
ean then be used for cleaning steel arti- 
cles. Very rusty steel and iron articles 
should first be washed with hydrochloric 
acid, diluted with an equal quantity of 
water, and afterward with pure water, 
then dried, coated with oil, left for a few 
days, and finally cleaned with the clean- 
ing powder already described, Finely 
powdered emery, with a little olive oil, 
ean also be recommended. 

10.—Steel Instruments, Small, To Keep 
from RKusting. —a.—Clean frequently ; 
after using, clean with dry chamois leath- 
er and wipe off with an oiled rag. 

b.—For this purpose the Lancet con- 
fidently recommends a mixture of equal 
parts of carboiic acid and olive oil, 
smeared over the surface of the instru- 
ments. This plan is much used by medi- 
cal officers in the navy, and is found to 
preserve the polish and brightness of the 
steel, however moist and warin the cli- 
mate may be. 

11.—Steel Wire, To Protect from Rust. 
—Try the-following: Dissolve % oz. of 
camphor in 2 oz. of 90% aleohol, and 
mix this with 2 pt. of fine sperm oil. Al- 
low the wire to remain in contact with 
this mixture, heated to 180° F., for half 
an hour; then rub off excess with a soft 
cotton cloth. 

12.—Stoves, To Prevent from Rusting. 
—Apply kerosene with a cloth. This will 
prevent stoves from rusting during the 
summer. Also an excellent material to 
apply to all iron tools ysed about a farm. 

13.—-Tools, To Keep from Rusting.— 
a.—Put % Ib. of soft soap in a pail and 
add 1 pt. of freshly slaked lime; suff- 
cient water to cover the articles. Place 
the tools in this mixture as soon as pos- 
sible after they are used. Wipe them the 
next morning. 

b.—Apparatus for Coating Laboratory 
Tools.—Metallic tools and other articles, 
particularly those consisting of iron or 
steel, which are used in laboratories or 
other workshops where acid vapors are of 
frequent occurrence, may he_ protected 
from rust with a black shining coat, 
which resists acids, and is but little af- 
fected even by a low red heat. in the fol- 
lowing manner: Have a sheet-iron hox 
large enough to hold all the tools, etc., 
to be coated, and provided with a false 
bottom of wire netting. Underneath this 
is placed a layer of crushed coal (black- 
smith’s coal) about 1 cm. deep; then 
place the tools, which must be entirely 
free from rust, clean and polished, upon 
the wire net. The hox is then covered 
and set on a strong fire, which causes the 
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coal to give off tarry constituents, and 
the heat continued until the bottom of 
the box is at a red heat. When all evo- 
lution of gas has ceased the box is al- 
lowed to become cold, and the tools are 
taken out, and will be found covered with 
a beautiful glossy coat. Tongs, shears, 
pincers, etc., so coated, keep in good con- 
dition for months, even in places where 
the air is constantly mixed with acid va- 
pors. 

c.—To keep tools from rusting, take 4% 
oz. of camphor and dissolve it in 1 Ib. of 
melted lard; take off the scum, and mix 
in as much fine black lead (graphite) as 
will give it an iron color. Clean the tools, 
and smear with this mixture. After 24 
hours rub clean with a soft linen cloth. 
The tools will keep clean for months un- 
der ordinary circumstances. 

Tcatiles.—1.—Stains.—By adding 2 
parts of cream of tartar to 1 part of oxal- 
ic acid, ground fine, and kept dry in a bot- 
tle, you will find, by applying a little of 
the powder to rust stains while the arti- 
cle is wet, that the result is much quicker 
and better. Wash out in clear warm 
water to prevent injury to the goods. _ 

2.—Dissolve potassium bioxalate, 200 
parts, in distilled water, 8,800 parts; add 
glycerine, 1,000 parts, and filter. Mois- 
ten the rust or ink spots with this solu- 
tion; let the linen, etec., lie for 3 hours, 
rubbing the moistened spots frequently, 
and then wash out well with water. 

3.—Soften the spots with a solution of 
1 part of ferrocyanide of potassium, 500 
parts of water and 1 part of concentrated 
sulphuric acid; then wash out with soft 
water, and remove the stains, which, by 
this time, will have become blue, by a so- 
lution of potash. 

4.—Soak the stains in a solution of tin 
chloride, and rinse immediately with much 
water. The tin salt is much more reli- 
able in removing iron rust, and quicker 
in its action, than oxalic acid, unless the 
stains are soaked in a solution of the lat- 
ter, contained in a tin spoon, when the 
stains disappear in a short time. 

5.—Iron Rust.—a.—This may be re- 
moved by salt mixed with a little lemon 
juice. 

b.—Salts of lemon, mixed with warm 
water, and rubbed over the mark, will, 
most probably, remove the stains. 

c——Throw on the stain a small quan- 
tity of the dry powder of magnesia, rub- 
bing it slightly in with the finger, leav- 
ing it there for an hour or two, and then 
brushing it off, when it will be found 
that the stain has quite disappeared. 

d.—Fresh ink and the soluble salts of 
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iron produce stains which, if allowed to 
dry, and especially if afterward the ma- 
terial has been washed, are difficult to ex- 
tract without injury to the ground. When 
fresh, such stains yield rapidly to a treat- 
ment with moistened cream. of tartar, 
aided by a little friction, if the material 
or color is delicate. If the ground be 
white, oxalic acid, employed in the form 
of a concentrated aqueous solution, will 
effectually remove fresh iron stains. 


Sailcloth. 


1.—I mpregnation.—Sailcloth, allowed 
to lie about in a wet condition, or rolled 
up wet, will begin to rot, and the spots 
cannot afterward altogether be removed 
by washing, and not even by chlorine. If 
dried in the stretched condition, the cloth 
will not spoil. This can be done on a 
fully manned boat, but not always on 
other crafts. Soap and brush, applied 
at once, will do some good. There is 
also a mistaken idea that rinsing in fresh 
water and drying in the sun will prevent 
mischief. To avoid all trouble, the sail- 
cloth should be impregnated. The weaver's 
glue has first to be removed, which is 
accomplished by boiling a rol] of about 
6 pieces in malt or also in caustic soda. 
In the latter case, every packet must have 
a fresh lye, but the subsequent washing 
in dilute hydrochloric acid does not call 
for a renewal of the bath every time. 
The cloth is dried hanging, as in all sub- 
sequent operations; there is more shrink- 
age on a cylinder. For impregnation, a 
solution of alum and phenylate of lime 
is recommended. The impregnated cloth 
passes between two rolls, the upper of 
metal, the lower of paper. Finally comes 
the fixing with soda silicate. Gruene 
has found the treatment to answer well, 
and the cloth remains soft. If, after two 
years or so, a repetition of the impreg- 
nation should appear advisable, the cloth 
may simply be dipped in phenylate of 
aluminum. 

2.—Bleaching.—Use a solution of chlo- 
ride of lime in water, in which the sail 
may be immersed for a short time and 
then thoroughly washed and dried in the 
sun. This will whiten it. 


Satins. 

1.—Satins may be cleansed with a weak 
solution of borax or benzine, when greasy. 
Care should be taken to sponge moder- 
ately and lengthwise, not across, the fab- 
ric; iron on the wrong side only. White, 
cream and pink satins may be treated in 
the same way as colored silks. 

2.—Black.—Boil 3 Ib. of potatoes to a 
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pulp in 1 qt. of water; strain through a 
sieve, and brush the satin with it on a 
board or table. The satin must not be 
wrung, but folded down in cloths, for 3 
hours, and then ironed on the wrong side. 


Screws, Rusting. 


To prevent screws employed to join ma- 
chinery from becoming fixed and difficult 
to remove from oxidation, the Moniteur 
Industrielle recommends a mixture of oil 
and graphite, and says it will effectually 
prevent screws from becoming fixed, and 
protect them for years from rust. The 
mixture facilitates tightening up, and is 
an excellent lubricant, and reduces the 
friction of the screw in its socket. Car- 
bon, of which graphite is largely com- 
posed, is the best known lubricant. 


Seaweed. 


Soak in distilled water for about a day 
and a night to soften and remove salt, 
then put it for 12 hours in a solution 
of 1 part bisulphite of soda to 10 parts 
of water; at the expiration of this time 
mix 1 part of sulpburic acid with 5 parts 
of water and add 1 part of this to the 
first solution, which has the seaweed in it. 
Tet remain a few hours longer, then soak 
in several changes of clean water and 
dry slowly. 


Sheepskin. 


1.—Aprons, etc.—If stained by grease 
or paint, it will be necessary to first take 
out these stains, by placing the skin on 
a clean board and applying, with rubbing, 
the following mixture: Benzine, 15 fl.oz. ; 
chloroform, 2 fi.dr.; ether, 2 fi.dr.; alco- 
hol, 4 fi.dr. Mix. When the stains are 
removed then apply the following mix- 
ture: Potassium bitartrate, 1 av.oz.; 
alum, powder, 1% av.oz.; oxalic acid, 4% 
av.oz.: sour milk, 16 fl.oz. Mix. Apply 
this mixture with a clean woolen rag, 
and rub into the skin until quite dry; 
then dust on the skin some finely pow- 
dered pipeclay, and brush off the excess 
of the adherent powder. 
_ 2.—Rugs and Matse.—Wash while fresh, 
in strong soapsuds, first picking from the 
wool al] the dirt that will come out. A 
little paraffine, 1 tablespoonful to 3 gal. 
of water, will aid in removing the im- 
purities. Continue to wash the skin in 
fresh suds till it is white and clean. Then 
dissolve 4% Ib. each of salt and alum in 
3 pts. of boiling water, put into it water 
enough to cover the skin, which should 
soak in the solution 12 hours, and then 
be hung on a line to drain. When near- 
ly dry, nail it, wool side in, on a board, 
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or the side of a barn, to dry. Rub into 
the skin 1 oz. each of pulverized alum 
and saltpeter, and if the skin is large 
double the quantity. Rub for an hour 
or two. Fold the skin sides together, 
and hang away for 3 days, rubbing 
it every day, or till perfectly dry. Then 
with a blunt knife clear the skin of im- 
purities, rub it with pumice or rotten 
stone, trim it into shape, and you have 
a door-mat that will last a lifetime. If 
it is to be dyed, have a shallow vessel 
as large as the skin, in which to prepare 
the dye, so that the skin can be laid wool 
side down smoothly into the vessel, that 
all parts may be equally immersed in 
the dye. This should not be more than 
1 in. deep, otherwise the skin might be 
injured by the hot dye. After coloring, 
again stretch the skin to dry, and then 
comb with a wool or cotton card. 

3.—Dissolve 1 bar of soap in 2 gal. of 
boiling water; put 2 qt. of this into a 
tub or pan containing about 2 gal. of 
warm water. First rub out the dirt and 
grease spots with the strong soap liquor, 
or, if necessary, with fuller’s earth; then 
put the rug or mat into the tub contain- 
ing the weak soap liquor, and well wash 
and punch it. Throw away this first li- 
quor, and mix another lot with the same 
proportions of warm water and dissolved 
soap, and again well wash the rug; and 
so continue until it is perfectly clean. 
Then rinse well in cold water to take out 
all the soap, and afterward in cold water 
in which a small quantity of blue has 
been dissolved. This blue water will only 
be required for white skins. After this 
has been done the mat or rug should be 
wrung out, shaken, and hung up to dry 
with the skin side toward the sun, but not 
when the heat is scorching, or the skin 
will become hard and brittle. It should, 
while drying, be frequently shaken and 
hung up, first by one end and then by 
the other. 


Show Cases, To Polish. 


A good polishing powder consists of 
rock alum, burned and finely powdered, 
5 parts; levigated chalk, 1 part; mix; ap- 
ply with a dry brush. 


Silk. 


1.—Bleaching.—a.—The articles to be 
bleached must be freed from all mechani- 
cally adhering dirt, grease, etc. This is 
effected, according to the nature of the 
article, and of the impurities to be re- 
moved, by means of soap, ammonia, sul- 
phuret of carbon, ether, or alcohol. These 
cleansing agents must then be entirely re- 
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moved, either by washing or evaporation. 
A bleach bath is then made up with the 
peroxide of hydrogen, either alone or 
along with small traces of ammonia or 
of soda lye. The silks are simply laid 
in this liquid and left to steep as may be 
required. The process is accelerated by 
heat not exceeding 77° F., and by the 
light of the sun. The bleaching process 
may last from 2 to 14 days. When it is 
completed the silks are rinsed in con- 
densed steam water and carefully dried. 

b.—In China, silks are scoured with 
carbonate of potash or of soda, but this 
method has been nearly abandoned in Eu- 
rope on account of the amount of care 
and attention it requires. From 10 to 12 
Ib. of carbonate of soda are required for 
100 Ib. of raw silk. The scouring bath is 
not allowed to get hotter than 185° F., 
and the process may last from 60 to 90 
minutes. The action is considered to have 
gone far enough when the threads give 
a kind of crackling sound if rubbed sith 
the fingernail. Two or three washings 
with Inkewarm water complete the proc- 
ess. The loss is rarely below 18%, and 
may rise to 28%. 

c.—Caustic soda is used in very weak 
solutions for coarse kinds of silk. From 
3 to 4 Ib. of solid caustic is sufficient for 
100 Ib. of silk. It is dissolved in about 
300 gal. of water at 140°, and the yarns 
are worked for 30 minutes, and = then 
washed. The Joss does not exceed 12%. 

d.—A lve of white soap is made by 
boiling im water 30 lb. of soap for every 
100 Ib. of silk intended to be bleached, 
and in this the silk is steeped till the 
gum in the silk is dissolved and = sepa- 
rated. The silk is then put into bags 
of coarse cloth and boiled in a similar 
lye for an hour. By these processes it 
loses 25% of its original weight. The 
silk is then thoroughly washed, and 
steeped in a hot lye composed of 114 Ib. 
of soap and 00 gal. of water with a 
small quantity of litmus and indigo dif- 
fused. After this it is carried to the sul- 
phuring room; 2 Ib. of sulphur are suffi- 
cient for 100 Ib. of silk. When these 
processes are not sufficiently successful it 
is washed with clear hard water, and 
sulphured again. 

e.—Scouring with Soap.—This is pre- 
eminently the best method, since it pre- 
serves and even increases the valued prop- 
erties of silk, such as feel, brilliancy, etc. ; 
the soap used, however, should always be 
of the best quality. In the north of Eu- 
rope, soft potash soaps, generally made 
from linseed oil, are used; in the south, 
hard soda soaps, made from olive anil 
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other oils, are preferred. Of late years, 
soap made from oleic acid has been more 
and more employed. Those soaps are to 
be preferred which wash off best and leave 
an agreeable odor. In_ general, those 
made from oleic acid and linseed oil wash 
off best; then follow the soaps made from 
olive oil, suet, etc. (containing stearic 
and margariec acids) ; last, and worst in 
this respect, comes palm-oil soap, which, 
on this account, has been almost entirely 
given up, notwithstanding its agreeable 
odor. For scouring silks which are to 
be subsequently dyed, oleic-acid soap may 
be recommended; but for those destined 
to remain white, a good olive-oi] soap 
is best. In the latter case, two opera- 
tions are necessary, “ungumming” (dé- 
gommage) and “boiling.” For “ungum- 
ming,” a boiling solution of 33 Ib. of soap 
to 100 Ib. of silk is used, the yarn being 
worked in this from 144 to 34 hour. Prev- 
ious to placing the silk in this bath, how- 
ever, it should be softened in a weak so- 
lution of soda crystals, or, better still, 
of hydrochloric acid, and should be 
washed. For “boiling,” the same bath 
may be used (if not too strongly charged 
with silk glue), except for the purest 
whites, or when the raw silk is colored; 
in these cases a fresh bath is imperative. 
The yarn is lifted from the ungumming 
bath and allowed to drain; the hanks are 
then wrung, sewn up in coarse hempen 
bags or “pockets,” and boiled, during 2 
or 3 hours, with a solution of 17 Ib. of 
soap per 100 Ib. of silk. The yarn is 
then rinsed in a weak, tepid solution of 
soda crystals, to avoid the precipitation 
of any fatty compounds on the silk, after 
which it is rinsed in cold water. For 
Japanese and Chinese silks the loss may 
vary from 18 to 22%; for European silks, 
25 to 27%. 

2.—Clransing.—a.—No silks look well 
after washing, no matter how carefully 
it may be done, and, therefore, it should 
never be resorted to without absolute ne- 
cessity. It is recommended to sponge 
faded silks with warm water and soap, 
and then to rub them with a dry cloth 
on a flat board, after which to iron them 
on the inside with a smoothing iron. 
Sponging a little with spirits will also 
improve old black silks. The ironing may 
be done on the right side, with thin paper 
spread over them to prevent glazing. 

b.—Soft soap, % Ib.; brandy, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls; proof spirit, 1 pt.; water, 1 
pt.; mix well together. Apply with a 
sponge on each side of the silk, takin 
care not to crease the silk. Rinse 2 or 
times, and iron on the wrong side, putting 
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a piece of thin muslin between the silk 
and the iron. 


c.—Black.—To bullock’s gall add boil- 
ing water sufficient to make it warm, and 
with a clean sponge rub the silk well on 
both sides; squeeze it well out, and pro- 
ceed in like manner. Rinse it in spring 
water, and change the water until per- 
fectly clean. Dry it in the air, and pin 
it out on a table; but first dip the sponge 
in glue water and rub it on the wrong 
side; then dry before a fire. 


d.—White.—White silk is best cleaned 
by dissolving curd soap in water as hot 
as the hand can bear and passing the silk 
through and through, handling it gently, 
and rubbing any spots till they disap- 
pear. The silk should then be rinsed in 
vane water and stretched by pins 
to ary. 


3.—Grease.—Rub the spots on the silk 
lightly and rapidly with a clean, soft cot- 
ton rag dipped in chloroform, and the 
grease will immediately disappear with- 
out injuring the color of the silk. - Re- 
peat the operation, if necessary. Be care- 
ful to rub the article rapidly and lightly, 
then finish with a clean, dry cloth. If 
these precautions are not taken a slight 
stain is apt to be the result. Very highly 
rectified benzine, such as is prepared by 
first-class druggists, will also immediate- 
ly remove grease from the most delicate 
colored silks. 


4.—Handkerchiefs, To Keep White — 
In washing silk handkerchiefs, care should 
be used to prevent their turning yellow. 
A silk handkerchief should never be boiled, 
nor have soap rubbed upon it. Make a 
lather of finely shredded white soap and 
hot water. Clean the handkerchiefs, and 
rinse them in plenty of cold water to 
thoroughly remove all the soap. Press 
out all the moisture possible, and dry 
quickly in the sun, ironing them while 
they are still damp, but not wet. 


5.—Renovating Black Silk.—The French 
process is to use a weak solution of coffee 
water. Do not wet the silk too much, 
and restore the luster by careful rubbing 
with a soft silk handkerchief. White silks 
can be cleaned with a dry powder formed 
of fine starch and a little laundry blue. 
Rub over the tissue, and dust out thor- 
oughly. Bread crumbs or chalk should 
be used for pink or cream-colored silks. 
Silks may be ironed on the wrong side 
with a moderately hot iron, or on the 
right side (to give the fine luster) if 
well protected by two folds of slightly 
damped muslin. 
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Silk Hats. 


When a silk hat becomes wet, or from 
other causes has lost its smoothness and 
gloss, cleanse it carefully from all dust, 
then with a silk handkerchief apply pet- 
rolatum evenly, and smooth down with 
the same handkerchief until it is dry, 
smooth and glossy. This will make a 
silk hat look as good as new. 


Silver. 


1.—In cleaning silver plate, or any pol- 
ished metallic surface, it is very essential 
to keep the polishing material, as well as 
the rubbing cloths, chamois, ete., in a 
close box, where they cannot be contam- 
inated with dust. One single grain of 
sand may produce a scratch that hours 
of faithful labor cannot obliterate. When 
this happens the injured article must be 
sent to the jeweler to have the scratch 
burnished out. 

2.—Silver articles discolored by sul- 
phureted hydrogen may be cleaned by 
rubbing them with a boiling saturated so- 
lution of borax. Another good prepara- 
tion is a solution of caustic potash with 
some bits of metallic zinc. 

3.—Ammonium carbonate, 1 oz. : water, 
4 oz.; Paris white, 16 oz.; mix well, and 
apply by means of soft leather. 

4—Rouge (very fine) and prepared 
chalk, equal parts; use dry. 

5.—Whiting (fine), 2 parts; white ox- 
ide of tin, 1 part; calcined hartshorn, 1 
part. 

6.—A fresh concentrated solution of 
hyposulphite of soda will dissolve at once 
the coat of sulphide of silver, which is 
the cause of the blackness produced by 
mustard, eggs, etc., or anything contain- 
ing sulphur. 

7.—Egq WStaine.—Rub with common 
salt. <A pinch taken between the thumb 
and finger, and rubbed on the spot with 
the end of the finger, will usually remove 
the darkest egg stain. 

8.—F rosting Polished Silrer.—Put them 
into a bath of nitric acid diluted with an 
equal volume of distilled water, and let 
remain for a few minutes. A better ef- 
fect may be given by dipping the article 
frequently into the bath until the requisite 
degree of frosting has been attained. Then 
rinse, and place for a few moments in 
a strong bath of potassium cyanide, re- 
move and rinse. The fingers must not 
be allowed to touch the article during 
either process. It should be well held 
with wooden forceps or clamps. 

9.—Ink Staine.—NSilver articles in do- 
mestic use, and especially silver or plated 
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inkstands, frequently become badly stained 
with ink, These stains cannot be removed 
by ordinary processes, but readily yield 
to a paste of calcium chloride and water. 
Javelle water, when at hand, may be 
used instead. 

10.—Jewelry, Filigree —To restore the 
original color when tarnished by wear, or 
shop-worn, first wash the articles in a so- 
lution of 1 fl.oz. of liquid potassa in 20 
fl.oz. of water, rinse, and then immerse 
in a mixture of salt, 1 part; alum, 1 part; 
saltpeter, 2 parts; dissolved in water, 4 
parts. Let them remain for 5 minutes; 
wash in cold water and dry with chamois 
leather. 

11.— Liquid Polish. —a.— Prepared 
chalk or whiting, 2 0z.; water of am- 
monia, 2 oz.; water, enough to make 

02. 

b.—Oxalic acid, 1 0z.; crocus martis, 
2 oz.: whiting, 4 oz.; water, to make 1 pt. 
Mix, and shake before using. This prepa- 
ration may be used dry (omitting the 
water), or applied with a little oil, with 
rubbing, and rubbed dry with whiting. 

c.—Mix 8 oz. of prepared chalk, 2 oz. 
of turpentine, 1 oz. of alcohol, 4 dr. of 
spirits of camphor and 2 dr. of water 
of ammonia. Apply with a sponge, and 
allow to dry before polishing. 

d.—Cyanide of potassium, 8 oz.3; alco- 
hol, 1 oz.; water of ammonia, 1 0z.; blue 
vitriol, %4 oz.; Glauber’s salts, 1 0z.; soft 
water, 2 gal. Immerse the silverware in 
the bath for a few minutes, rinse with 
clear water, and polish with chamois skin 
or flannel. 

e.—Levigated chalk, 2 parts; oil of tur- 
pentine, 4 parts; stronger ammonia water, 
4 parts; water, 10 parts. Mix the am- 
monia and oil of turpentine by agitation, 
and rub up the chalk in the mixture. Fi- 
nally, rub in the water gradually, or 
mix by agitation. Three parts each of 
powdered tartaric acid and chalk, with 1 
part of ponds alum, make a cheap and 
quick silver-cleaning powder. 

12.—Ornaments.—Make a strong solu- 
tion of soft soap and water, and in this 
boil the articles for a few minutes; 5 
minutes will usually be enough. Take 
out, pour the soap solution into a basin, 
and as soon as the liquid has cooled down 
sufficiently to be borne by the hand, with 
a soft brush scrub the articles with it. 
Rinse in boiling water, and place on a 
porous substance (a bit of tiling, a brick, 
or unglazed earthenware) to dry. Fi- 
nally, give a light rubbing with a cham- 
ois. Articles thus treated look as bright 


as new. 
13.—Plated Ware.—~a.—Take equal 
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parts of precipitated subcarbonate of 
iron and prepared chalk. 

b.—An impalpable rouge may be pre- 
pared by calcining the oxalate of iron. 

c.—Take quicksilver with chalk, 14 0oz., 
and prepared chalk, 2 oz.; mix them. 
When using, add a small quantity of spir- 
its of wine, and rub with chamois leather. 
Not recommended. 

d.—Put sulphate of iron into a large 
tobacco pipe; place it in a fire for a 
quarter of an hour; mix with a small 
quantity of powdered chalk. This powder 
should be used dry. 

e.—The following makes a liquid polish 
for silver plate: Cyanide of potassium, 
3 to 4 dr.; nitrate of silver, 8 to 10 gr.; 
water, 4 oz. Apply with a soft brush, 
wash the object thoroughly with water, 
dry with a soft linen cloth, and polish 
with chamois skin. Neither whiting nor 
powder of any kind should be used for 
cleaning and polishing; they only waste 
and scratch the silver. 

f.—Take 2 oz. of hartshorn powder and 
boil, it in 1 pt. of water; soak small 
squares of damask cloth in the liquid, hang 
them up to dry, and they will be ready 
for use, and better than any powders. 

g.—Add by degrees 8 oz. of prepared 
chalk, in fine powder, to a mixture of 2 
oz. of spirits of turpentine, 1 oz. of al- 
cohol, i, oz. of spirits of camphor and 
2 dr. of aqua ammonia; apply with a 
sponge, and allow it to dry before pol- 
ishing. 

h.—Mix together 1 oz. of fine chalk, 2 
oz. of cream of tartar, 1 oz. of rotten 
stone, 1 oz. of red lead and % oz. of 
alum; pulverize thoroughly in a mortar. 
Wet the mixture, rub it on the silver, 
and when dry rub off with a dry flannel 
or clean with a small brush. 

i—An excellent preparation for polish- 
ing plate may be made in the following 
manner: Mix together 4 oz. of spirits of 
turpentine, 2 oz. of 90% alcohol, 1 oz. 
of spirits of camphor and 1% oz. of spirits 
of ammonia. T'o this add 1 lb. of whiting, 
finely powdered, and stir till the whole is 
of the consistency of thick cream. To 
use this preparation, with a clean sponge 
cover the silver with it so as to give it 
a coat like whitewash. Set the silver 
aside till the paste has dried into a pow- 
der, then brush it off, and polish with 
chamois leather. A cheaper kind may be 
made by merely mixing 90% alcohol and 
whiting together. 

j.-—Dissolve 2 dr. of potassium cyanide 
and 5 gr. of silver nitrate in 2 oz. of 
water. Apply with a soft brush; dry 
with a cloth and with chamois skin. 
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k—A thin coating of collodion may 


be used to prevent tarnish where the sil- 
ver is to be stored for any length of 
time. 


l—French Plate Powder.—(1) Mix 
jewelers’ rouge with carbonate of mag- 
nesia, 1 to 12. 

(2) Putty powder, finely powdered, 2 
oz.; levigated chalk, 10 oz. 

(3) Equal parts of common salt, alum 
and cream of tartar; dissolve in hot water 
and boil the plate in it. 

14.—Pomade.—a.—Mix thoroughly 4% 
parts of vaseline with a few drops of es- 
sence of mirbane (nitrobenzole) ; add to 
this, by stirring, 714 parts of elutriated 
chalk, 114 parts of burnt hartshorn, 114 
parts of pulverized ossa sepia (cuttle- 
bone). The mixture should be of the 
consistency of butter. 

b.—Fine chalk, 14 lb.; pipeclay, 3 0z.; 
white lead, 2 0z.; magnesia (carbonate), 
% oz.3 jewelers’ rouge, 4 oz. 

15.—Powders.—a.—The best polish for 
silverware—that is, the polish that, while 
it cleans, does not too rapidly abrade the 
surface—is levigated chalk, either alone 
or with some vegetable acid, like tartaric, 
or with alum. The usual metal polishes, 
such as tripoli (diatomaceous earth), 
finely ground pumice stone, etc., cut away 
the surface so rapidly that it requires 
but a few cleanings to wear through or- 
dinary plating. About as good a formula 
for rapid polishing, of which we have any 
practical knowledge, is as follows: White 
lead, 5 parts: levigated chalk, 20 parts; 
magnesium carbonate, 2 parts; aluminum 
oxide, 5 parts; silica, 3 parts; jewelers’ 
rouge, 2 parts. Each of the ingredients 
must be reduced to an impalpable pow- 
der, mixed carefully, and sifted through 
silk several times to secure a perfect mix- 
ture, and to avoid any possibility of leav- 
ing in the powder anything that might 
scratch the silver or gold surface. This 
may be left in the powder form, or in- 
corporated with soap, made into a paste 
with glycerine, or other similar material. 
The objection to mixtures with vaseline 
or greasy substances is that, after clean- 
ing, the object must be scrubbed with 
soap and water; while with glycerine, 
simple rinsing and running water instant- 
ly cleans the object. 

b.—Caustic ammonia, 5 parts; water, 
200 parts; sodium hyposulphite, 20 parts; 
ammonium chloride, 10 parts. 

c.—Sodium hyposulphite has been rec- 
ommended by Messrs. Tiffany & Co. Use 
with water. 

d.—Have ready a basin containing 
equal parts of oil of vitriol and water: 
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make the article white in a gas flame 
(not white heat, but a snowy white, 
which .it will assume after exposure to 
the flame), then plunge it into the pickle, 
and there leave it for % hour; then dry 
in boxwood sawdust. Applied to solid 
ware only. 

e.—Heat to a dull red (if there is no 
lead present), allow to cool, and when 
cold, boil in a pickle of water acidulated 
with sulphuric acid (30 parts of water 
to 1 part of acid) until perfectly white; 
take out, swill in clean water, and bur- 
nish the prominent parts; dry in hot box- 
wood sawdust. 

f.—Commence by cleaning off any kind 
of dirt which the surfaces of the silver 
articles have contracted while making, as 
that would entirely spoil the burnishing, 
For this purpose, take pumice powder, 
and with a brush, made very wet in 
strong soapsuds, rub the various parts 
of the work, even those parts which are 
to remain dull, which, nevertheless, re- 
ceive thus a beautiful white appearance; 
wipe with an old linen cloth and proceed 
to the burnishing. 

g.—A few drops of nitrobenzol are add- 
ed to 40 parts of vaseline (common) ; 50 
parts of whiting are now stirred in, to- 
gether with 10 parts of burnt hartshorn 
and 10 parts of very finely powdered cut- 
tlebone; mix thoroughly. 

h.—Finest whiting. 15 parts: soda, 1% 
parts; citric acid, 3% part. Reduce to 
t. fine powder. Use by moistening the 
powder with water. 

ii—Use a burnisher, wet with soapy 
water. Silver can also be polished with 
Vienna lime. 

16.—Preservation.—Silverware may be 
kept bright and clean by coating the ar- 
ticles (warmed) with a solution of col- 
lodion diluted with alcohol. 

17.—Soapa.—a.—For the very finest 
silverware the following is recommended : 
(;ood white or yellow soap, finely shaved, 
80 parts; burnt magnesia, 18 parts; jew- 
elers’ rouge, finest levigated, 2 parts; 
water, sufficient. Dissolve the soap in the 
smallest possible quantity of water by 
the aid of heat; then incorporate the 
other ingredients. This will keep silver- 
ware, not badly stained, in the highest 
possible condition. 

b.—For ordinary polishing purposes the 
following is recommended: Good white or 
yellow soap, shaved fine, 80 parts; tripoli, 
8 parts; alum (ammonia), 4 parts; tar- 
taric acid, 4 parts; lead carbonate, 4 
parts; water, sufficient. 

c.—Good white or yellow soap, shaved 
fine, 100 parts; levigated putty powder, 4 
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parts; ammonium carbonate, 8 parts; lev- 
igated chalk, 16 parts. If you desire to 
color the soap, rose pink answers very 
well. Care must be taken in the prepa- 
ration of levigated chalk to avoid scratch- 
ing fine silverware. 

d.—Soap, 25 parts; tin oxide, 1 part; 
ammonium carbonate, 2 parts; chalk, 4 
arts. The tin oxide and the chalk must 
e entirely free from grit, or the silver 
will, of course, be scratched. 

18.—Tarnish.—a.—Silver which has 
become much tarnished may be restored 
by immersion in a warm solution of 1 
part of cyanide of potassium to 8 parts 
of water. (This mixture is extremely 
poisonous.) Washing well with water, 
and drying, will produce a somewhat 
dead white appearance, which may be 
quickly changed to a brilliant luster by 
polishing with a soft leather and rouge. 

b.—If only slightly tarnished, the fol- 
lowing is the most suitable method: Pre- 
pare a mixture consisting of 3 parts of 
best washed and purified chalk and 1 part 
of white soap; add water until a thin 
paste is formed; rub with a dry brush; 
continue the rubbing until] the articles are 
auite bright. 

c.—Whiting, mixed with caustic am- 
monia (spirit of sal ammoniac) to form 
a paste, may be used. This mixture is 
very effective in cleaning silver, but is 
attended with the disadvantage that it has 
a very unpleasant smell and strongly ex- 
cites the lachrymal glands. 


Silver Nitrate Stains. 


1.—In the manipulation of the nitrate 
of silver bath solutions in photography, the 
operator frequently receives stains of the 
salt upon his clothing which are not very 
attractive in appearance. Stains or marks 
of any kind made with the above silver or 
bath solutions may be promptly removed 
from the clothing by simply wetting the 
stain or mark with a solution of bichro- 
mate of mercury. The chemical result is 
the change of the black-looking nitrate of 
silver into chromate of silver, which is 
whiter, or invisible on the cloth.  Bi- 
chromate of mercury can be obtained at 
the drug stores. 

2.—Sodium sulphite, 1 oz.; chloride of 
lime, 14 oz.; water, 2 oz. Mix. Use a 
nail brush. 

3.—Dip the fingers into a strong solu- 
tion of cupric chloride. In about a min- 
ute the silver will be converted into a 
chloride, and may then be washed off with 
hyposulphate of soda solution. 

4.—The immediate and repeated appli- 
cation of a very weak solution of cyanide 
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of potassium (accompanied by thorough 
rinsings in clean water) will generally 
remove these without injury to the col- 
ors. 

5.—Bichloride of mercury, 5 grams; 
ammonium chloride, 5 grams; distilled 
water, 40 grams. Apply the mixture to 
the spots with a cloth, then rub. This 
removes, almost instantaneously, even an- 
cient stains on linen, cotton or wool. Skin 
stains, thus treated, become whitish yel- 
low, and soon disappear. 


Silver Stains from Fabrics. 


1.—Moisten the spots with water, and 
then rub them lightly with a solution pre- 
pared by dissolving 1 pt. of mercuric 
chloride and 1 pt. of ammonium chloride 
in 8 pt. of distilled water. 

2.—a.—Moisten the spot with a solu- 
tion of chloride of copper until the spot 
has disappeared, then wash, first with 
hyposulphite of soda and then with 
water. 

b.—Prepare a solution of permanga- 
nate of potash, add hydrochloric acid to it, 
apply to the spot, and then wash it again 
with hyposulphite of soda, and finally with 
water. 


Sponges. 

Bleaching.—1.—As is well known, chlo- 
rine and its compounds cannot be used 
for bleaching sponges, as they impart a 
yellow color to the latter, which, in ad- 
dition, become hard and lose their fine 
texture. The method now generally em- 
ployed is a water solution of sulphurous 
acid, and requires from 6 to 8 days and 
considerable manipulation. According to 
the latest researches made in Germany, 
the bleaching of sponges can be performed 
more conveniently and expeditiously by 
means of bromine dissolved in water. As 
is well known, 1 part of bromine requires 
30 parts of water to dissolve it, and thus 
a concentrated solution can easily be ob- 
tained by dropping a few drops of the 
former into a bottle of distilled water and 
shaking it. The sponges are submerged 
in this solution, and after the lapse of 
a few hours their brown color changes 
to a lighter one, the dark red bromine 
solution changing at the same time to 
light yellow. By treating the sponges to 
a second immersion in a fresh solution 
they acquire the desired light color in a 
short time. ‘They are improved still more 
if finally dipped in dilute sulphuric acid 
and washed with cold water. It seems 
strange that such closely allied bodies as 
chlorine and bromine should act so dif- 
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ferently toward the coloring matter in 
sponges. 

2.—Saturate in 1 qt. of buttermilk for 
24 hours and rub between the hands. 

3.—Soak in dilute muriatic acid (1 part 
of acid to 1% parts of water) for 12 
hours, wash well with water to remove 
the lime, then immerse it in a solution 
of 2 lb. of hyposulphite in 12 lb. of water 
to which 2 lb. of muriatic acid has been 
odded a moment before. After it is suf- 
ficiently bleached, remove, wash again, 
and dry. 

4.—Soak for several days in cold water, 
renewing the water and squeezing the 
sponges occasionally. Then wash in warm 
water, and put into cold water acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid. Next day take 
out, and wash thoroughly in soft water ; 
then immerse in an aqueous sulphurous 
acid (sp. gr. 1.084) for a week. After- 
ward wash in plenty of water, squeeze, 
and allow to dry in the air. 

5.—Soak in dilute hydrochloric acid to 
remove the lime, then wash in water, and 
place for 10 minutes in a 2% solution 
of potassium permanganate. Their brown 
appearance on removal from this is due 
to the deposition of manganous oxide, 
which may be removed by steeping for 
about 2 minutes in a 3% solution of ox- 
alic acid to which a little sulphuric acid 
has been added. As soon as the sponges 
appear white they are washed out in 
water to remove the acid. Very dilute 
a acid may replace the oxalic 
acid, 

6.—First wash in tepid water and then 
in a solution of hydrochloric acid (5c. ce 
per liter = 5 fi.dr. per 7 pt.), which frees 
the pores from carbonate of lime; next 
immerse for 24 hours in a solution com- 
posed of 5 parts of hydrochloric acid in 
100 parts of water, with the addition of 
G parts of hyposulphite of soda. 

7.—The sponges are first washed in 
clean water and then immersed for 24 
hours in a solution of 9 1. of water and 
1 1. of chlorhydric acid. They are then 
washed again and immersed in the follow- 
ing solution: Watér, 10 }.; bromine, 40 
grams. In 24 hours the blackest and 
dirtiest sponges become perfectly white. 

8.—Prepare two solutions according to 
the appended formulas: (a) Potassium 
permanganate, 25 grams; pure water, 1 
pt. (b) Sodium hyposulphite, 2 oz.; hy- 
drochloric acid, 1 0z.; water, 1 pt. Dis- 
solve the hyposulphite in the water, add 
the acid, let stand 24 hours, and decant 
from the sediment. The solution should 
be made in the open air, care being taken 
not to inhale the fumes that arise. Free 
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the sponges from sand and other extra- 
neous matter first, by beating and then 
washing thoroughly with water. Squeeze 
them as dry as possible and then im- 
merse them in the solution of perman- 
ganate, allowing them to remain in the 
liquid a few moments, or until they ac- 
quire a dark brown color. After removal 
from this solution dip the sponges, a few 
at a time, into the hyposulphite prepa- 
ration, allow them to become thoroughly 
saturated, and then remove and wash in 
water until the odor of the solution is 
entirely removed. Squeeze out, and when 
nearly dry immerse in a solution of 
oz. of glycerine to 1 pt. of water, and 
finally dry in the shade. Care should be 
taken not to expose the sponges to the 
action of either bath longer than is actu- 
ally necessary to effect the desired ob- 
ject. While the substance of the sponge 
is said to be but slightly affected, if at 
all, by this treatment, prolonged exposure 
will be injurious, 

Cleansing —1.—The sponges are first 
washed in warm water which contains 
about 20 drops of sodium hydrate solu- 
tion to the liter; this is followed by clean 
water: then they are immersed in_ bro- 
mine water and exposed to the sun until 
white, after which they are washed in 
water which contains 20 drops of sodium 
hydrate solution to the liter, followed then 
by clean water. They should be dried 
quickly in the sun, if possible. 

2.—Common salt, 4 0oz.; ammonium 
carbonate, 2 oz.; water, 4 pts. Soak the 
sponge in this solution for an hour or 
two, and rinse in clean water. 


Spotting, or Stain Removal. 


Spotting should be done in a well light- 
ed room, and the reagents employed may 
be applied by a glass wash bottle or with 
a small] glass pipette or a piece of glass 
rod. It is sometimes necessary to heat 
a small portion of the fabric under treat- 
ment: this is best done with a smal) steam 
jet with a vulcanite or other non-con- 
ducting holder, fitted to a flexible metal- 
lic steam pipe. The agents employed in 
spotting must be very carefully selected, 
as they must not affect the color or col- 
ors of the fabrics; the fibers must not 
be injured in strength or appearance, and 
no sweal mark or stain must remain after 
the original stain has been removed. 
Whenever possible, organic solvents must 
be employed, as they are less liable to 
affect the colors, and they have no dele- 
terious effect upon the fibers. In em- 
ploying inorganic liquids or solutions, it 
must be borne in mind that acids have 
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an injurious action upon vegetable fibers, 
and alkalies upon animal fibers; whereas 
vegetable fibers will withstand the action 
of alkalies, and animal fibers will with- 
stand acids. 

The principal organic solvents em- 
ployed in spotting are: Acetone, alco- 
hol (methylated spirit), amyl acetate, 
amyl alcohol, aniline, benzine, benzol, 
carbon tetrachloride, chloroform, ether, 
turpentine. These liquids are employed 
alone or in combination. 

Of inorganic substances (in fact, of 
all spotting agents) the most useful is 
water—hot or cold. A very large num- 
ber of stains can be removed by its use— 
e.g., blood stains, food stains, etc. The 
stained place is laid upon a clean cloth, 
or, if possible, is stretched upon two 
closely fitting concentric rings (such as 
are employed in darning by machine, 
etc.). The stained place is carefully 
sponged with cold or warm water, care 
being taken to avoid the use of more 
water than is absolutely necessary; after 
the removal of the stain the place is 
rubbed as dry as possible with a dry 
cloth to avoid the production of sweal 
mark in dyeing. With silk fabrics, a 
small quantity of acetic acid is used in 
the water; this preserves the scroop and 
luster of the fabric. 

Articles from which stains have been 
removed by organic solvents can be dried 
off at once; but if there is a possibility 
of a sweal mark remaining, the goods 
can be rinsed through benzine in all cases 
where the spotting agent is soluble in 
benzine. Care must be exercised in using 
very mobile solvents, such as_ ether, 
as they will very rendily spread over a 
considerable area of the fabric, carrying 
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with them in solution some of the sub- 
stance which is to be removed, making 
the small stain into a very much larger 
one. After treatment with solvents the 
fabric should be carefully rubbed with 
a dry cloth to avoid the production of 
a well-defined edge to the area which has 
been treated. It must be made to merge 
gradually into the surrounding fabric, 
so as to be imperceptible, or practically 


80. 

Where mineral acids have been em- 
ployed on cotton or linen goods, or on 
fabrics containing these fibers, the place 
must be sponged with a weak solution 
of sodium acetate, which produces the 
sodium salt of the mineral acid and lib- 
erates acetic acid, which is quite harm- 
less. This treatment is safer than mere- 
ly sponging with water, which does not 
always remove all traces of sulphuric 
acid. All inorganic spotting agents em- 
ployed in stain removal must be thor- 
oughly removed by sponging with water. 
and in all cases (as with organic sol- 
vents) care must be taken to prevent a 
circular mark being left on the fabric. 

After the removal of a stain it is some- 
times found that the color of the fabric 
has been discharged or reduced, or, in 
Many cases, the stained place is found, 
on examination, to be a spot where scent 
or other colorless liquid has discharged 
the color of the fabric. In such cases 
the color may sometimes be revived by 
sponging with acetic acid. If this has 
no effect, the dried fabric may be care- 
fully touched up with a suitable solution 
of color in benzine. 

As a convenient form for reference, 
the methods which have been indicated 
are given in tabulated form, as follows: 


REMOVAL OF STAINS AND GREASE SPOTS 


NATURE OF STAIN. SILK GOODS, 


WOOLEN GOODS. 





Grease, oil, wax. Benzine, benzo! 


(see also 


As silk goods. As silk goods. 


Paintae and Iron Mold). 


As silk goods. As silk goods. 


As silk goods. As silk goods. 


Paint. Ether, aniline, acetone, ni- 
trobenzine, chloroform, 
carbon tetrachloride. 

Enamel. As paint, or with a mix- 
ture of acetone and amy! 
acetate. 

Varnish (oil). As paint. 


Varnish (rosin). 


As silk goods. As silk goods. 


Aniline, or methylated spir- 


it, er carbon tetrachlo- 
ride and a little meth- 


ylated spirit. 
Varnish (shellac). 


Methylated spirit alone, or 


with carbon _§tetrachlo- 
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REMOVAL OF STAINS AND GREASE SPOTS—Continued 


NATURE OF STAIN. 


SILK GOODS, 


WOOLEN GOODS. COTTON AND LINEN 


GOODS. 





Sealing wax. 
Tar and pitch. 


Blood. 


Sugar, glue, etc. 
Fruit, tea, coffee, 
wine, beer. 


Iron mold. 


Ink stains. 
(1) Marking ink 
(silver). 
Marking ink 
(aniline 
black). 
(2) Copying 
inks. 


pad 


(3) Writing inxs. 


Grass stains. 


Color stains (sub- 
stantive and ba- 
sic). 


Scorch stains. 


Methylated spirit. 
Benzine, benzol, aniline, or 


ether. 

Water, followed by solu- 
tion of neutral soap in 
methylated spirit. 

Water. 

White Silk. 

Water, followed by potas- 
sium permanganate and 
removal of the brown 
stain produced with sul- 
phurous acid. 

Colored Silk. 

Water, followed by sul- 
phurous acid, or hydro- 
gen peroxide, if the col- 
ors are fast to these re- 
agents; otherwise, meth- 
ylated spirit and soap. 

Aqueous solution of oxalic 
acid. 


Cream of tartar and citric 
acid. 


Solution of potassium cy- 
anide. 

Aniline; or a solution of 
benzine soap in chloro- 
orm, 

Methylated spirit and am- 
monia. 


Dilute mineral acids or ox- 
alice acid. 


Ether, or soap in methyl- 
ated spirit. 
White Goods. 
Decroline (or other stable 
hydrosulphite) and acet- 
ic acid, or methylated 
spirit and ammonia, or 
hydrogen peroxide. 
Colored Goods. 
As above, if colors are not 
affected thereby. 


Potassium permanganate, 
followed by sulphurous 
pele or hydrogen perox- 
ide. 
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As 
As 


As 


As 
As 


Hydrogen per- 


silk goods, 
silk goods, 
silk goods. 


silk goods. 
silk goods. 


silk goods. 


silk goods. 
silk goods. 


silk goods. 


silk goods. 


silk goods. 


silk goods. 


oxide. 


As silk goods. 
As silk goods. 


Water, followed by 
sodium hypochlo- 


rite. 

As silk goods. 
White Goods. 
Water, followed by 
sodium hypochlo- 

rite. 


Colored Goods. 
Aqueous soap s80- 
lution and an- 
monia. 


Titanous chloride, 
with or without 
hydrochloric acid. 

Oxalic acid. 


As silk goods. 
As silk goods. 


As silk goods, or, 
on white goods, 
Gilute caustic 
soda. 

Acetic or formic 
acid, followed by 
dilute mineral 
acids or oxalic 
acid. 

As silk goods. 


White Goods. 


Titanous chloride 
(warm). 


Colored Goods. 


Titanous chloride 
(cold and_ di- 
lute). 


Hydrogen peroxide 
or sodium hypo- 
chlorite. 
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Stones. 


1.—To remove grease from stone steps 
or passages, pour strong soda and boiling 
hot water over the spot, lay on it a lit- 
tle fuller’s earth, made into a thin paste 
with boiling water, let it remain all night, 
and if the grease be not removed repeat 
the process. (Grease may sometimes be 
taken out by rubbing the spot with a 
hard stone—not hearthstone—using sand 
and very hot water, with soap and soda. 

2.—Mildew or Mold—Try a little 
strong aqueous solution of caustic soda. 
It should remain 10 minutes in contact 
with the stone, which, after washing with 
water, should be well rubbed with a stiff 
brush or broom. 


Straw and Chip. 


1.—Bleaching.—a.—The articles, hav- 
ing been previously washed, may be placed 
for an hour in a weak chloride of lime 
water, and then hung out on a line to 
dry slowly. The chloride of lime water 
should be made by mixing 1 part (by 
weight) of chloride of lime with 20 parts 
of water, agitating the mixture with a 
stick until all the particles of chloride 
of lime are thoroughly broken up, allow- 
ing the mixture to settle, and pouring off 
the clear portion from the dregs for use. 

b.—On a small scale, with such an ar- 
ticle as a straw hat, a bonnet, a basket, 
ete., the following method may be fol- 
lowed: The straw, having been well 
washed with weak soda lye, is rinsed in 
plenty of clean water, lightly shaken, etc. ; 
remove superfluous moisture, and place, 
supported on a stick, under a large glazed 
earthenware pan turned upside duwn. A 
very small pipkin, capable of holding 
nbout 4% pt., is now placed on the fire, 
and about % oz. of roll brimstone placed 
in it. When the brimstone is all melted 
a light is applied to it, so as to cause 
it to catch fire. The pipkin, with the in- 
flamed sulphur, is now placed under the 
glazed pan in such a position as not to 
scorch the article to be bleached. The 
spaces between the pan and the table or 
floor on which it rests must be carefully 
closed with damp cloths placed around to 
prevent the escape of the sulphurous-acid 
gas produced by the combustion of the 
sulphur. In about 2 hours the pan may 
be removed, when the straw will be found 
nicely bleached. 

c.—Expose to the fumes of burning sul- 
phur in a close chest or box, or by im- 
mersing it in a weak solution of chloride 
of lime, and afterward washing it well 
in water. Water, strongly acidulated 
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with oil of vitriol or oxalic acid, is also 
used for the same purpose. Straw may 
i dyed with any of the simple liquid 
yes. 

d.—To Give a Luster.—An ammoniaca! 
solution of bleached lac is employed by 
some makers. 

2.—Hais.—Bleaching and Cleaning.— 
a.—Put a small quantity of salts of sor- 
rel, or oxalic acid, into a clean pan, and 
pour on it sufficient scalding water to 
cover the bonnet or hat. Put the bonnet 
or hat into this liquor, and let it remain 
in it for about 5 minutes; to keep it cov- 
ered, hold it down with a clean stick. Dry 
in the sun or before a clear fire. Or, hav- 
ing first dried the bonnet or hat, put it, 
together with a saucer of burning sul- 
phur, into a box with a tight-closing lid. 
Cover it over to keep in the fumes, and 
let it remain for a few hours. ‘The dis- 
advantage of bleaching with sulphur is 
that the articles so bleached soon become 
yellow, which does not happen to them 
when they are bleached by oxalic acid. 

b.—Wash in warm soap liquor, well 
brushing them both inside and out; then 
rinse in cold water, and they are ready 
for bleaching. 

c.—Sodium bisulphite, 10 dr.; tartaric 
acid, 2 dr.; borax, 10 dr. Mix. Moisten 
a sinall quantity of the powder and ap- 
ply it with a tooth brush to the hat. 

d.—Barium peroxide (bydrated), 83 
grams; sodium bisulphate, powder), 17 
grams; borax, 8 grams. Mix with water 
and apply. 

e—The following appeared in the 
Weatern Druggist: Tartaric acid, 2 dr. 
Put up in wax paper. Dissolve in 1 ta- 
blespoonful of water, and apply with a 
tooth brush, and, when clean, rinse off 
with warm water and put aside to dry. 

f.—Hats made of natural (uncolored) 
straw, which have become soiled by wear, 
may be cleaned by thoroughly sponging 
with a weak solution of tartaric acid in 
water, followed by water alone. The hat, 
after being so treated, should be fastened 
by the rim to a board by means of pins, 
so that it will keep its shape in drying. 

g.—Sponge the straw with a solution of 
sodium hyposulphite, 10 grams; glycerine, 
5 grams; alcohol, 10 grams; water, 75 
grams. [ay aside in a damp place for 24 
hours, then apply: Citric acid, 2 grams; 
alcohol, 10 grams; water, 90 grams. If 
the hat has become much darkened in 
tint by wear, it will probably be neces- 
sary to expose it to the action of a more 
pronounced bleaching agent, such as given 
under ‘‘c,” 

h.—White Manila.—Sprinkle with wa- 
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ter and expose to the fumes of burning 
sulphur in a tight box. 

i—To Finish or Stiffen—(1) After 
cleaning and bleaching, white bonnets 
should be stiffened with parchment size. 
Biack or colored bonnets are finished with 
a size made from the best glue. Straw 
or chip plaits, or leghorn hats and bon- 
nets, may also be cleaned, bleached and 
finished as above. 

(2) Stiffen by the application of a lit- 
tle gum water, and press on a block with 
a hot iron to bring them back into shape. 

(3 If a waterproof stiffening is re- 
quired, use one of the varnishes for which 
formulas follow: Copal, 450 parts; san- 
darac, 75 parts; Venice turpentine, 4 
parts; castor oil, 5 parts; alcohol, 800 
parts. _ 

(4) Shellac, 500 parts; sandarac, 175 
parts; Venice turpentine, 50 parts; cas- 
tor oil, 15 parts; alcohol, 2,000 parts. 

(5) Shellac, 750 parts; rosin, 150 
parts; Venice turpentine, 150 parts; cas- 
tor oil, 20 parts; alcohol, 2,500 parts. 

(G) Shellac, 4 0z.; sandarac, 1 0z.; 
gum thus, 1 oz.; alcohol, 1 pt. In this 
dissolve aniline dyes of the requisite color, 
and apply. For white straw, white shel- 
lac must be used. 


Tallow. 


1—Bleaching and Hardening.—In a 
copper boiler put % gal. of water and 
100 Ib. rendered tallow; melt over a slow 
fire, and add, while stirring, 1 Ib. of oil 
of vitriol, previously diluted with 12 lb. 
of water; afterward, % Ib. of bichromate 
of potassa, in powder; and lastly, 13 pt. 
of water, after which the fire is suf- 
fered to go down, when the tallow will 
collect on the surface of the dark green 
liquid, from which it is separated. It 
is then of a fine white, slightly greenish 
color, and possesses a considerable degree 
of hardness. 

2.—Cleansing and Bleaching.—Dissolve 
1 Ib. of alum in 2 gal. of water; the water 
should be boiling. Now add 20 jb. of tal- 
low, and continue to boil for about an 
hour, skimming frequently. Strain through 
stout muslin and allow it to harden. 


Tannin, Walnut Shells. 


White cottons and linens: Javelle wa- 
ter (liquor sod chlorinate), warm chlo- 
rine water, concentrated solution of tar- 
taric acid. Colored goods or silks: chlo- 
rine water, diluted according to the tis- 
sue and color, each application to be fol- 
lowed by washing with water. 





(Tar, Pitch, ete.) 





Tapestry, Ancient. 


Dissolve a bar of soap in 1 gal. of boil- 
ing water; when cold, put 1 qt. of this 
dissolved soap in 1 gal. of cold water. 
HI[ave ready at hand some pieces of soft 
flannel, a soft brush, a piece of wash 
leather, and some clean, dry sheets. First, 
well brush with a hard, long-haired clothes 
brush, taking care to remove all the dust 
from the corners; for this latter purpose 
it is better to use a small, pointed brush 
and a pair of bellows. If the tapestry is 
on the wall, begin to clean it at the top, 
but do not clean more than one square 
yard at a time. Dip a piece of flannel 
into the soap liquor, squeeze it out gen- 
tly, and well rub it into the tapestry to 
make it lather, and well brush with a 
soft brush. Then wring the flannel out 
of the soap liquor, and dry the square 
with the soapy flannel and the wash leath- 
er, and afterward dry with the sheets. 
The tapestry is to be dried with the soap 
in it, for on no account must it be rinsed. 
Dissolve 4 oz. of tartaric acid in 1 pt. of 
boiling water, and put it into a pan con- 
taining 2 gal. of cold water. Dip a clean 
sponge into this acid water, squeeze it, 
and then well rub it into the spot you 
have just cleaned and dried. When this 
has been done it must be again well dried 
with the sheets before being left. And 
sO proceed, a square yard at a time, until 
the whole is cleaned. The soap liquor 
must be thrown away and a fresh lot 
mixed, as often as it becomes dirty. When 
the tapestry has all been cleaned, and it 
is quite dry, take a lump of pipeclay and 
well rub it into it, and then brush it with 
a clean clothes brush. This last process 
takes out the soap and spirits, and also 
brightens the colors. Keep a good fire in 
the room while you are cleaning the tap- 
estry. 


Tar, Pitch, Axle Grease, etc. 


1.—White goods: Moisten the goods, 
wipe the spots with a sponge dipped in oil 
of turpentine, cover them with filter pa- 
per, and pass a hot iron over them several 
times; finally wash the goods in warm 
soap water. Colored cotton and woolen 
goods: Moisten the goods, spread the spot 
with grease, soap it in thoroughly, allow 
the soap a few minutes to act, and wash 
alternately in oil of turpentine and hot 
water. If this does not work, cover the 
spot with the yolk of an egg that has been 
mixed with some oil of turpentine, and al- 
low it to dry. Scratch off and wash it 
out thoroughly with hot water. Then 
finally wash the goods in water to which 
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some hydrochloric acid has been added, 
and rinse out thoroughly in clear river 
water, 

2.—Tar and pitch produce stains easily 
removed by successive applications of spir- 
its of turpentine, coal-tar naphtha and 
benzine. If they are very old and hard, 
it is well to soften them by lightly rub- 
bing with a pledget of wool dipped in 
good olive oil. ‘The softened mass will 
then easily yield to the action of the other 
solvents. HRosins, varnishes and sealing 
wax may be removed by warming and ay- 
plying strong alcohol. Care must always 
e taken that, in rubbing the material to 
remove the stains, the friction shall be 
applied the way of the stuff, and not in- 
differently, backward and forward. 

3.—On white goods, soap and oil of tur- 
pentine, alternating with streams of wa- 
ter. Colored cottons and woolens, rub in 
with lard, let lie, soap, let lie again, and 
treat alternately with oil of turpentine 
and water. Silks the same, more care- 
fully, using benzine instead of oil of tur- 
pentine. Freshly made tar stains can be 
removed by rubbing with lard and washing 
with soap and water. 


Tiles. 


Rub well first with smooth brick or 
pumice, to remove the injured surface, 
and then, after an addition of red ocher 
to give uniform color, when clean, dry, 
and free from holes, etc., pour over the 
floor a sufficiency of common oil of olives, 
such as they use in Italy everywhere for 
this purpose, seeing that the floors of all 
houses in that country are composed of 
tiles, which are either oiled simply or ce- 
mented smoothly, and painted over with 
patterns in imitation of carpet or mosaic. 
Tin. 

All kinds of tins, molds, measures, etc., 
may be cleaned by being well rubbed with 
n paste made of whiting and well water. 
They should then be rubbed with a leath- 
er, and any dust remaining on them 
should be removed by means of a soft 
brush. Finally, they must be polished 
with another leather. Always let the in- 
side of any vessel be cleaned first, since 
in cleaning the inside the outside always 
become soiled. For very dirty or greasy 
tins, grated bath brick and water must 
be used. Petroleum or paraffine and pow- 
dered lime, whiting, or wood ashes, will 
scour tins with the least labor. 

Rust Prevention.—Cleanse them, wipe 
quite dry, and place them near the fire. 
With this precaution, tinware will last a 
much longer time than usual. 


( Varnish ) 


Tin, To Polish—1.—Vienna lime, ap- 
plied with a linen rag. 

2.—Use whiting and water with a 
chamois skin. 

3.—A fine finish can be given to tin by 
burnishing, the burnisher being wet with 
oxgall diluted with water. Wash with 
water containing a trace of tartar, and 


dry. 


Tobacco Pipes. 


A very simple and effective plan. Cut 
1% in. from the end of an ordinary cork 
and fit it tightly into the bowl of the 
pipe. en with a knife cut a hole 
through the cork wide enough to admit 
the nozzle of a water tap with a little 
pressure; turn on the water gently until 
the flow through the stem is sufficiently 
sone: and let it run until the pipe is 
clean. 


Varnish and Oil Colors. 


1.—Clothing.—On white or colored lin- 
ens, cottons or woolens, use rectified oil 
of turpentine, alcohol, lye, and then soap. 
On silks, use benzine, ether and mild soap, 
very cautiously. 


2.—Furniture and Floors.—Where oil 
colors or varnish are to be removed from 
the surface of floors or furniture, it is 
usual to treat them with soda. As a rule, a 
solution of ordinary washing soda is em- 
ployed, and applied cold. This, in time, 
accomplishes its task, but its action is 
slow and not very efficient. A far better 
way is to use caustic soda, which can be 
bought in iron cans, and use the solu- 
tion hot. With a hot lye of this sort oil 
color can be removed in a few minutes, 
and varnishes nearly as rapidly. As the 
solution attacks the skin, it should be 
applied with a cotton or hemp swab. A 
bristle brush is useless for the purpose, 
as the bristles dissolve almost immediately 
in the lye, leaving nothing but the handle 
of the brush, while cotton or hemp is not 
affected. When the wood is clean it should 
be well washed with water. The strong 
soda lye darkens the color of oak, but 
if this be objectionable, it can easily be 
corrected by brushing the wood over with 
dilute muriatic acid, washing it thorough- 
ly as soon as the color is satisfactory, and 
finishing with a weak solution of soda 
to neutralize the last traces of acid. In 
applying the acid, neither cotton nor hem 
can be used, as they are quickly destroyed, 
but bristle brushes are not affected un- 
less they are bound with iron. In gen- 
eral, care should be taken never to use 
muriatic acid in rooms or workshops 
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where iron tools are lying about, as the 
vapor, even from dilute acid, is quickly 
diffused through the rooms, and attacks 
all iron or steel that it can reach. The 
best way is to make all acid applications 
in the open air. It is hardly necessary 
to say that cotton or linen clothes should 
be worn in using the soda lye, as a drop 
of lye, falling on woolen cloth, immedi- 
ately makes a hole. 

3.—Funnels and Measures.—a—Fun- 
nels and measures used for measuring 
varnishes, oils, etc., may be cleaned by 
soaking them in a strong solution of lye 
or pearlash. 

b.—Another mixture for the same pur- 
pose consists of pearlash with quicklime 
in aqueous solution. ‘The measures are 
allowed to soak in the solution for a short 
time, when the resinous matter of the 
paint or varnish is easily removed. 

c—A thin coating of petroleum lubri- 
cating oils may be removed, it is said, by 
the use of naphtha or petroleum benzine. 


Veils. 


1.—Black.—Pass them through a warm 
liquid of bullock’s gall and water; rinse 
in cold water; then take a small piece 
of glue, pour boiling water on it, and 
pass the veil through it; clap it, and 
frame to dry. 

2.—White.—Put the veil in a solution 
of white soap and let it simmer % hour; 
squeeze it in some warm water and soap 
until quite clean. Rinse it from soap, 
and then in clean cold water in which is 
a drop of liquid blue. Then pour boil- 
ing water upon 1 teaspoonful of starch, 
run the veil through this, and clear it 
well by clapping it. Afterward, dry it 
out, keeping the edges straight and even. 


Vellum. 


1.—Benzine is applied with a sponge. 
It will remove almost every stain, and 
does not destroy the texture in the least. 

2.—The following method, if carried 
out carefully, will restore dirty vellum to 
its original condition. Place the vellum 
on a board, and damp it well with a 
sponge, water being applied to both sides. 
The vellum will then get limp and will 
stretch. With the dressed side uppermost 
on the board, drive tacks well in around 
the four edges, pulling the vellum out- 
ward meanwhile as tightly as possible. Al- 
low the vellum to dry naturally, when it 
will be found that all the creases have 
disappeared. To remove any obstinate 
dirt or stains, after the vellum has be- 
come dry, and while it is still tacked to 
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the board, wash it with a weak solution 
of oxalic acid, say a pennyworth of acid 
dissolved in 1 pt. of water. It may be 
stated that in all skins of vellum there 
are transparent patches and certain natu- 
ral marks, which, of course, will not be 
removed. (See Parchment.) Vellum 
must not be touched with glass pa- 

r, as this would spoil it completely. 

f it is thin, and is intended for a book 
cover, it should be lined with white pa- 
per. This is best done by again tacking 
it on the board with the undressed side 
uppermost, pasting the paper, placing it 
down, and rubbing it thoroughly, after- 
ward allowing it to dry in this position. 

a ederne d Vellum of Banjo.—Slight- 
ly slacken the bracket screws, then rub the 
head with a flannel and cold water; a lit- 
tle soap should be used, if necessary ; 
tighten up the head again while still 
damp. 


Velvets, Velveteens and Plush. 


1.—Silk and cotton velvets, velveteens 
and plush, when stained or generally 
soiled through wear and exposure, may 
be either cleaned or dyed. Slightly soiled 
fabrics should be brushed to get rid of 
dust, and then be sponged with a wenk 
solution of borax or benzine. When very 
much soiled they will have to be dipped 
in a bath of benzine, weakened by the 
addition of a little water. The drying 
should not be too rapid, but thorough. 
The pile must be brushed quickly the 
right way. But previous to brushing the 
pile the back of the fabric must be stiff- 
ened. Prepare a strong solution of gum 
arabic in warm water. On taking the 
velvet or plush out of the bath, dry it, 
and then brush the back all over with the 
gum. This stiffens the fabric, and pre- 
vents the pile getting loose. When dry, 
turn over the velvet on the right side and 
brush it smartly, so that the pile lies 
upright, and in the proper direction. If 
this precaution of stiffening the back is 
not observed the brushing will only do 
harm. If stiffened, the pile remains firm, 
and can be easily brushed up. In the 
case of figured and parti-colored velvets, 
this precaution should never be omitted, 
or the design will be spoiled. Velvet dress 
trimmings that are faded and greasy may 
be made to appear like new material by 
judiciously following the above directions. 

2.—Mix 2 tablespoonfuls of liquid am- 
monia and 2 tablespoonfuls of warm wa- 
ter, and put it on the velvet with a stiff 
brush, rubbing it well into the pile, so as 
to take out all stains and creases. : 

3.—To Raise the Pile—a.—Clean it 
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with the usual solvent, then hold the 
wrong side over steam arising from boiling 
water until the pile rises; or dampen 
lightly the wrong side of the plush and 
hold it over a pretty hot oven, not hot 
enough to scorch, however; or make a 
clean brick hot, place upon it a wet cloth, 
and hold the plush over it, and the steam 
will raise it. 

b.—Cover a hot iron with a wet cloth, 
lay the velvet or plush over it, and beat 
carefully with a clothes brush. Lay the 
stuff on a smooth place and do not touch 
until it is quite dry. 


Violins. 

1.—Use soap and water, but avoid its 
running through the “f” holes. Clean the 
interior with dry rice. Do not use spirit. 

2.—Moisten the soiled parts with salad 
oil, then mix the same oil and spirits 
of wine together in a basin, trying its 
strength first on a part of the neck or 
scroll, then with a piece of white linen 
rag dipped in the oil and spirit rub the 
soiled parts; keep shifting the rag as it 
gets dirty; it will take several days to 
do, but keep the parts well soaked where 
dirty, with oil, after every rubbing; but 
by no menns scrape it. 

3.—Ordinary Paraffine Oil.—Slightly 
saturate a rag of soft silk, and peceeet 
to wash your violin therewith. ne ef- 
fect is almost magical; the paraffine dis- 
solves the crust of dirt and rosin and 
cleans the varnish without injuring. 

4.—For the outside, a strongish solu- 
tion of washing soda, applied with a piece 
of flannel. If you find the soda removes 
the varnish (as it does with some oil var- 
nishes), use soap and water and then 
paraffine. When clean, rub with linseed 
oil. Spirits of wine removes the old rosin 
at once, but sometimes takes the varnish 
with it. For the inside, get a handful of 
rice, steep it in a solution of sugar and 
water for 5 minutes, strain off, and nearly 
dry the rice till just sticky. Put in at 
soundholes and shake till tired. This will 
pick up all dirt; then turn out. 


Violin Bows. 


1.—Take a small piece of flannel, wet 
it, cold process, well rub it with best yel- 
low soap, double it ; holding the hair gen- 
tly between the finger and thumb, rub 
gently till clean, using plenty of soap; 
rinse the flannel, wipe off, and then wipe 
dry with a piece of calico or linen; in 
an hour afterward it will be ready for the 
rosin. ; 

2.—A solution of borax and water. 
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Wall Paper. 


1—To remove all stains or marks, 
where people have rested their heads, from 
wall papers, mix piveciay with water to 
the consistency of cream, lay it on the 
spot, and allow it to remain till the fol- 
lowing day, when it may be easily re- 
moved with a penknife or brush. 


2.—If not very dirty, the paper of any 
room will be much improved by brushing 
it over in straight lines with a soft broom 
covered with a clean, soft cloth; if, how- 
ever, the paper be much soiled, very stale 
breac is the best thing to clean it with. 

3.—The following has been recommend- 
ed: Mix together 1 lb. each of rye flour 
and white flour into a dough, which is 
per cooked and the crust removed. 

o this 1 oz. of common salt and % oz. 
of powdered naphthaline are added, and 
finally 1 oz. of corn meal and \% oz. of 
burnt umber. The composition is formed 
into a mass of the proper size to be 
grasped in the hand, and in use it should 
be drawn in one direction over the sur- 
face to be cleaned. 

4.—A method recommended by a practi- 
cal painter and decorator is to take a soft, 
flat sponge, being careful that there are 
no hard and gritty places in it, then get 
a bucket of new, clean, dry wheat bran 
from the mill or feed store. To use it, 
hold your sponge flat side up, and put 
a handful of bran on it; then quickly 
turn against the wall, and rub the wall 
gently and carefully with it; then repeat 
the operation. Hold a large pan, or 
spread down a drip cloth to catch the 
bran as it falls, but never use the same 
bran twice. Still another way is to use 
Canton flannel. The best way to use it 
is to get, say, 3 yards, and then cut it 
in strips, lengthwise, a foot wide; then 
roll a strip around a stick 10 in. long, 
so as to have the ends of fhe stick covered. 
Have the stick not more than 1 in. in 
diameter. Have the cottonous or nap side 
of the cloth outside. Commence and 
wipe; when the cloth gets soiled, unroll 
that much and make a roll of it; wipe 
again, and repeat. Have your second or 
soiled roll turn in toward the first or 
clean roll. Hold them together with the 
thumb and finger. In this way you can 
change places on the cloth when soiled 
and roll the soiled place in, which will 
enable vou to use the whole face of the 
cloth. To take out a grease spot requires 
careful manipulation. First take several 
thicknesses of brown wrapping paper and 
make a at place it against the grease 
spot, and hold a hot flatiron against it, 
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to draw out the grease, which will soak 
into the brown paper. Be careful to 
have enough layers of brown paper to 
keep the iron from scorching or discolor- 
ing the wall paper. If the first applica- 
tion does not take out nearly al) the 
grease, repeat with clean brown paper or 
a blotting pad. Then take an ounce vial 
of washed sulphuric ether and a soft, fine, 
clean sponge, and sponge the spot care- 
fully until all the grease disappears. Do 
not wipe the place with the sponge and 
ether, but dab the sponge carefully against 
the place. A small quantity of ether is 
advised, as it is very inflammable. 

5.—There are several ways by which 
wall paper can be cleaned so that it looks 
almost as good as new. Take a loaf of 
bread, stale, but not too hard, and cut 
off one crust; then, taking it in one hand, 
rub the paper gently with the exposed 
surface. When the bread looks soiled cut 
off a very thin slice and proceed with the 
work. It is best to rub up and down on 
the paper, and clean each place thor- 
oughly before leaving it. 

6.—Another way is to take a loaf of 
bread, and, after removing the crust, soak 
it in cloudy household ammonia. It must 
be so wet that one can work it in the 
hands into a ball. Rub the paper lightly 
with it, and. as the ball becomes soiled 
on the outside knead it until a clean sur- 
face is exposed. This will remove the 
dirt and smoke, and freshen the paper 
wonderfully. 

%7.—Another plan is to make a soft 
dough of coarse brown flour mixed with 
water; it should be stiff enough to han- 
dle easily. The paper can be rubbed with 
it as in the former method. 

8.—When there are grease spots on the 
paper, lay coarse brown paper over them 
and pass a hot iron over. Fresh paper 
may be needed several times if the spot 
is large. When there are spots from 
which the color has been removed, they 
can be made to look as good as new by 
the use of water-color paints. ‘The de- 
sign should be traced first, and the filling 
then put in with the paints. 

9.—Four oz. of pumice stone, in fine 
powder, are thoroughly mixed with 1 qt. 
of flour, and the mass is kneaded with 
water enough to form a thick dough. This 
dough is formed into rolls about 2 in. in 
diameter, and 6 or 8 in. long; each one 
is sewed up in a piece of cotton cloth 
and then boiled in water for from 40 to 

minutes—long enough to render the 
dough firm. After cooling, and allowing 
the rolls to stand for several hours, the 
outer portion is peeled off, and they are 
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then ready for use, the paper being rubbed 
with them as in the bread process. 

10.—Tapestry Papers.—Prepare a firm 
paste with 1 part of powdered pumice 
stone, 6 parts of wheat flour and a suffi- 
cient quantity of water; make of this 
paste cylinders from 2 to 2% in. in di- 
ameter and 7 or 8 in. long. Inclose these 
in muslin, sewed as tight as possible, and 
then put the rollers in a vessel contain- 
ing boiling water, and continue the boiling 
for three-quarters of an hour. Take them 
out, and leave at rest for 12 hours in a 
cool spot. Then take off the covering. 
They may be employed for rubbing the 
papers to be cleaned. 


Walls, Smoky. 


Brush well, wash with a strong solu- 
tion of pearlush, rinse at once with clear 
water; then give the walls, when dry, a 
thin coat of fresh slaked lime with con- 
siderable alum, dissolved in hot water, 
added. After this is dry, apply whiting 
in good size. There are a number of 
preparations on the market for cleaning 
walls which have become discolored, but 
most of them seem to be held as a trade 
secret. A small dirt spot enn often be 
removed with a “dry cleaner” such as is 
used by artists to clean up their draw- 
gs. Grease spots can sometimes be re- 
moved by flooding that portion of the wall 
with benzine; then apply blotting paper 
and rub with a hot flat-iron. Great care 
must be taken, however, that no fire is 
brought in immediate contact with the 
benzine as it is very explosive and in- 
flammable. This plan should only be used 
to remove isolated spots and is not adapted 
for wholesale cleaning. 


Water, Polishing. 


Whiting, 9 oz. 5 dr.; alcohol, 1 Ib.; 
ammonia, 1 oz. 3 dr. Shake well together. 


Wax. 


Melt the wax in a jar, and put into it 
powdered nitrate of soda (Chili saltpe- 
ter), in the proportion of 1 oz. to the Ib. 
of wax; afterward add, by degrees, 2 oz. 
to the Ib. of sulphuric acid, diluted with 
10 times its weight of water, keeping the 
wax warm and stirring the while. Let 
it stand a short time, and then fill up 
the jar with hot water, and allow the 
whole to cool. The wax should then be 
white. Afterward wash with water to re- 
move any nitric acid that may remain, as 
it would make the wax yellow. 


Wheels, Polishing. 


Turn some wood wheels of various sizes 
and cover them on the face and edge with 
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leather of various qualities; wash leather 
for use with rouge, and a coarser kind 
for use with emery, pumice, etc. The 
leather can be fastened with glue. The 
best wheels are made by punching disks 
of leather, cloth, etc., and then screwing 
these disks tightly together on a mandril; 
but these take a large quantity of ma- 
terial. Some things can be polished very 
well with plain wood wheels. Small! glass- 
grinding jobs, for instance, can be easily 
polished with two wood wheels, one for 
pumice and water and another for rouge 
and water. Make your wheels of a size 
and shape to suit the work you have in 
hand. A few circular brushes are very 
useful. 


Whiting, To Make Into a Polishing 
Cake. 


1.—Use plaster of paris or dental plas- 
ter. Mix with ‘water and apply with a 


rag. 

5. — Balls.—Whiting can b~ pressed into 
balls after moistening it with thin gum 
water. 


Wickerwork. 


Make a solution of 1 part of chloride 
of lime with 20 parts of water; well mix, 
then let stand, and run off the clear liquid 
into a wooden tub. Dip the baskets in 
this and let them stay half an hour; re- 
move them from this solution, then dip 
in hydrochloric acid and water (1 to 20) ; 
let remain 14 hour, then wash in plenty 
af water, and let dry in a cool, shady 
place. 


Windows. (See also Hovsenotp For- 
MU 


1.—Frost.—In a number of experiments 
in removing ice or congelation of water 
from window panes, 14 methods were 
used. In shops where there are so-called 
“box windows” the congealing was most 
apparent, and in some where there was 
a comparatively dry heat the windows 
were not materially affected. The reme- 
dies are given in the order of their effi- 
cacy: 1, flame of an alcohol lamp; 2, 
sulphuric acid; 3, aqua ammonia; 4, 
glycerine; 5, aqua regia; 6, hydrochloric 
acid; 7, benzine; 8, hydriodic acid; 9, 
boric acid; 10, alcohol; 11, nitric acid; 
12, cobalt nitrate; 13, infusion of nut- 
alls; 14, tincture of ferrous sulphate. 
y the use of an alcoho! lamp—which, of 
course, has to be handled with great care 
—the results were immediate, and the 
effect more nearly permanent than by any 
other of the experiments. The sulphuric- 
acid application was made with a cotton- 
cloth swab, care being taken not to allow 
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any dripping, and so with all other acids. 
The effect of the aqua ammonia was al- 
most instantaneous, but the window was 
frosted again in a short time. With the 
ern there were very good results— 

ut slight stains on the window, which 
were subsequently easily removed. 

2.—Paint and Putty.—Put sufficient 
saleratus into hot water to make a strong 
solution, and with this saturate the paint 
which adheres to the glass. Let it remain 
until nearly dry, then rub it off with a 
woolen cloth. 

3.—Polishing Paste—Castile soap, 2 
0z.; boiling water, 3 oz. Dissolve, and 
add the following, in fine powder: Pre- 
cipitated chalk, 4 oz.; French chalk. 3 
oz.; tripoli, 2 oz. Mix, and reduce with 
water to the consistency desired. 

4.—Powder.—a.—A good cleaning pow- 
der for show windows and mirrors is pre- 
pared by moistening ciicined magnesia 
with pure benzine, so that a mass is 
formed sufficien.ty moist to let a drop 
form when pressed. The mixture has to 
be preserved in glass bottles with yround 
stoppers in order to retain the easily vol- 
atile benzine. A little of the mixture is 
Placed on a wad of cotton and app::ed 
to the glass plate. Do nu. use neur a 
fire or light, as the benzine vapor 1: very 
inflammable and explosive. 

b.—Mix 1 part of olive oil, 1 part of 
ammonia, 2 parts of lime and 1 part of 
water to a thick paste. 

§5.—Rust.—Try a mixture of 30 parts 
of water with 7 parts of hydrochloric acid 
and a trace of iodine. Rub the plate 
with a linen rag moistened with the fluid, 
and then polish. 

6.— Washing.—a.— Wash the glass in 
the usual manner with water containing 
about 14 oz. of concentrated ammonia 
water to a pailful of water—not more, 
for fear of removing the paint or varnish 
from the woodwork. While the glass is 
wet, and without rinsing, go over the en- 
tire surface with a weak solution of hy- 
drochloric acid, prepared by adding to a 
pailful of fresh water 2 or 3 oz. of strong 
muriatic acid. This neutralizes the am- 
monia and the alkali in the glass, and 
forms some soluble chlorides which aid 
in the polishing. Finally, dry and polish 
with a clean cloth. The acid will have 
no ill effects upon paint or varnish upon 
the window frames, nor even upon un- 

ainted woodwork. metal window 
rames hold the glass, the acid is liable 
to attack these, and should be avoided, or 
used cautiously. A weaker acid would be 
advisable in this case. 

b.—In washing windows, a narrow- 
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bladed wooden knife, sharply pointed, will 
take out the dust that hardens in the 
corners of the sash. Dry whiting will 
polish the glass, which should first be 
washed with weak black tea mixed with 
a little alcohol. Save the tea leaves for 
the purpose. 

c.—Procure a wash leather of conveni- 
ent size and some ‘‘paperhanger’s” can- 
vas; 2 yd., divided into 3 pieces, will be 
a nice size to work with. Have the cut 
sides hemmed, and they will last a long 
while. When it is desired, use one; boil 
or soak for an hour or so in a solution 
of soda and water, then wring out, and 
rinse in as many courses of clean water 
as you like; then partially dry (practice 
will enahle you to judge), fold to a con- 
venient size, and it will be ready for use. 
The soda solution will now be cool enough 
for the .eather (if too hot it will shrivel 
the leather) ; wash in the same manner, 
and wring snupe*flu: ‘s moisture out; then 
Wao the glass thurough!’ with it and 
plenty of elbow g:ease. an polish off with 
the “anvas. 

d.—Window polishizg pasie is made of 
% “arts of prepared chalk and 5 parts 
eacb of white bole and Armenian bole, 
rubbeo together into a smooth paste with 
:” parts of water and 25 parts of alco- 
hol. This paste is to be rubbed on the 
window, allowed to dry, and then rubbed 
off with cloths. 


Wood. 


1.—Bleaching—In most cases, the 
staining of wood may be effected so as to 
produce very bright colors without any 
previous preparation, as, generally speak- 
ing, the mordants employed have a bleach- 
ing action on the wood. But in many 
cases, in consequence of the quality of 
the wood under treatment, it must be 
freed from its natural colors by a pre- 
liminary bleaching process. To this end 
it is saturated as completely as possible 
with a clear solution of 1714 oz. of chlo- 
ride of lime and 2 oz. of soda crystals in 
10% pt. of water. In this liquid the 
wood is steeped for half an hour, if it 
does not appear to injure its texture. 
After this bleaching it is immersed in a 
solution of sulphurous acid to remove all 
traces of chlorine, and then washed in 
pure water. The sulphurous acid which 
may cling to the wood in spite of washing 
does not appear to injure it, or alter the 
colors which are applied. 

2.—Furniture, How to Improve the 
Appearance of.—Mr. G. J. Henkels, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., suggests that when the 
polish on new furniture becomes dull it 
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can be renewed by the following process: 
Take a soft sponge wet with clean cold 
water, and wash over the article. Then 
take a soft chamois skin and wipe it 
clean. Dry the skin as well as you can 
by wringing it in the hands, and wipe 
the water off the furniture, being careful 
to wipe only one way. Never use a dry 
chamois skin on varnished work. If the 
varnish is defaced, and shows white 
marks, take linseed oil and turpentine in 
equal parts, shake them well in a phial, 
and apply a very small quantity on a 
soft rag until the color is restored; then 
with a clean, soft rag wipe the mixture 
entirely off. In deeply carved work the 
dust cannot be removed with a sponge. 
Use a stiff-haired paint brush instead of 
a sponge. The cause of varnished furni- 
ture becoming dull, and the reason why 
oil and turpentine restore its former pol- 
ish, it will be appropriate to explain. The 
humidity of the atmosphere and the action 
of gas cause a bluish-white coating to 
collect on all furniture, and show con- 
spicuously on bright polished surfaces, 
such as mirrors, pianos, cabinet ware and 
polished metal. It is easily removed as 
previously directed. The white scratches 
on furniture are caused by bruising the 
gum of which varnish is made. Copal 
varnish is composed of gum copal, linseed 
oil and turpentine or benzine. Copal is 
not soluble in alcohol, as other gums are, 
but is dissolved by heat. It is the foun- 
dation of varnish, as the oil is used only 
to make the gum tough, and the turpen- 
tine is required only to hold the other 
parts in a liquid state, and it evaporates 
immediately after its application to fur- 
niture. The gum then lecoren hard and 
admits of a fine polish. Thus, when the 
varnish is bruised, it is the gum that 
turns white, and the color is restored by 
applying the oil and turpentine. If the 
mixture is left on the furniture it will 
amalgamate with the varnish, and become 
tough. Therefore, the necessity of wiping 
it entirely off at once. To varnish old 
furniture, it should be rubbed with pul- 
verized pumice stone and water to take 
off the old surface, and then varnish with 
varnish, reduced, by adding turpentine, to 
the consistency of cream. Apply with a 
stiff-haired brush. If it does not look 
well, repeat the rubbing with pumice 
stone, and, when dry, varnish it again. 
For a crack, a worm-eaten hole, or a dee 

flaw, prepare the proper dust, by the ad- 
mixture of brick dust in flour (also kept 
ready), or whiting or ocher, or any re- 
quired tint. Then take well cooked glue, 
and on a house plate stir it in slowly, 
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while hot, with sufficient powder for your 
work. Dab the hole or crack with your 
glue brush, then with a putty knife stir 
about the mixture on the plate, taking 
care you have the right color. When sure 
on this point, take some of the cement on 
the end of the knife and insert it in the 
desired place. ‘Then use as much he 
ure as you possibly can with the blade, 
and keep smoothing at it. Sprinkle a 
little of the dry powder on the spot. 
When thoroughly dry, sandpaper the sur- 
face with an old used piece, so as not to 
abrade the joint. You can then varnish 
the mending. Where weevil and wood 
worms have devoured the furniture, cau- 
tiously cut out the part till a sound place 
is reached. Poison the wood with a solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper injected into 
the hollow. Let it dry. Cut an angular 
piece of same wood from your board, and 
with a sharp chisel make a suitable aper- 
ture for its reception. Fix it with glue. 
When thoroughly dry, work with carving 
tools or rasp and glass, scraping till the 
new bit of work exactly matches the old. 
3.—Heat Stains from Polished Wood.— 
Fold a sheet of blotting paper a couple 
of times (making 4 thicknesses of the 
paper), cover the place with it, and put 
a hot smoothing iron thereon. Have 
ready at hand some bits of flannel, also 
folded, and made quite hot. As soon as 
the iron has made the surface of the wood 
quite warm remove the paper, ete., and 
go over the spot with a piece of paraffine, 
rubbing it hard enough to leave a coat- 
ing of the substance. Now with one of 
the hot pieces of flannel rub the injured 
surface. Continue the rubbing, using 
freshly warmed cloths, until the white- 
ness leaves the varnish or polish. The 
operation may have to be repeated. 
4.—Mahogany, Spots on.—Stains and 
spots may be taken out of mahogany with 
a little aquafortis and water, or oxalic 
acid and water, rubbing the part by means 
of cork, till the color is restored, observ- 
ing afterward to wash the wood well with 
water, and to dry and polish as usual. 
5.—Odors of Wood and Mold.—a.—To 
free chests and trunks from evil-smelling 
and other odors, paint them several) times 
with a solution of shellac according to the 
following directions: To assure a pleas- 
ing color to the inside of the box, simi- 
lar to gold varnish, we should recom- 
mend that the shellac solution be thinned 
down with 1 or 2 parts of alcohol for 
the first coat; after that the coats may 
be laid on with the original varnish. At 
least one coat is advisable for all chests, 
except such as contain pulverized spices, 
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since the varnish often becomes tacky in 
these. The varnish is made up of 1 kgm. 
of shellac, 1 kgm. of alcohol from 90 to 
95% pure, 50 grams of boracic acid and 
50 grams of castor oil. Pour the alco- 
hol over the shellac, and dissolve it by 
frequent turning of the vessel. The bo- 
racic acid and castor oil may now be 
added. This varnish is well adapted for 
the covering of stationary boxes. For this 
purpose it is well to give the articles 1 
or 2 coats of linseed oil, after which 3 
coats of the varnish will be sufficient. 
b.—The surfaces of the boxes, wooden 
vessels, etc., affected should be coated 
with the following mixture: Acetic ether, 
100 parts; formaldehyde solution, 
parts; phenol, 4 parts; tincture of euca- 
lyptus leaves, GO parts. The boxes to be 
then exposed in the open air to the sun. 
6.—Polish for Removing Stains.—Alco- 
hol, 98%, 1 pt.; ground rosin, % 02z.; 
gum shellac, 1% oz. After the rosin and 
shellac cut in the alcohol, mix in 1 pt. of 
linseed oil, and give the whole a good 
shaking. Apply with a cloth or newspa- 
er, and polish with a flannel after apply- 
ing the solution. 
—Polished Wood.—An encaustic com- 

osed of wax, sal soda and a good soap, 
is excellent for cleaning and polishing at 
the same time. Shave the wax and the 
soap, and dissolve them in boiling water ; 
stir frequently, and add the soda. When 
the wax and soap are thoroughly dissolved 
lace the mixture in a vessel which can 
e closely covered, and stir constantly till 
cool, This mixture will remove ink from 
polished surfaces, and may be satisfac- 
torily applied to marbles, bricks, furni- 
ture, tiles and floors. 

8.—Varnished Wood.—a.—Make a mix- 
ture of equal parts of linseed oil, alco- 
hol and oil of turpentine, and with this 
mixture moisten a flannel rag; rub the 
spots well, and in a few moments they 
will vanish; then polish off with a bit of 
soft blotting paper. ; 

b.—Mix powdered chalk with soda or 
potash lye. 


Wool. 


1.—Bleaching.—A writer in the Chem- 
tker Zeitung recommends the use of the 
commercial peroxide as containing small 
quantities of barium phosphate, giving 
better results than the chemically pure 
article. The wool is macerated in the 
peroxide, diluted with about 5 times its 
volume of water, and rendered perceptibly 
alkaline by the addition of ammonia, for 
from 6 to 10 hours, with frequent stir 
ring. Although the color is permanently 
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destroyed by the peroxide, the wool re- 
tains a slight yellow tinge, which may be 
masked by the addition of a little methyl 
violet, either in the bath, or separately 
afterward. After the wool has been freed 
from the liquid, the bleaching is then 
completed by exposure to the sunlight. 

2? —Cleansing.—a.—The liquid used for 
washing must be as hot as possible. 

b.—For the removal of greasy dirt, 
sweat, etc., borax is of so little value 
that its application would be mere waste. 
Soap lye alone is better, but the prefer- 
ence must be given to soap lye along with 
ammonia. This mixture works wonders 
by quickly dissolving dirt from particular 
parts of underclothing which are hard to 
cleanse. It raises and revives even bright 
colors, and is altogether excellent. 
white woolen goods there is nothing which 
even approaches borax. Soap lye and 
borax, 1 teaspoonful of borax to each 
quart of soap lye—if the second lye is too 
soapy it may be diluted with a little hot 
water—applied boiling hot, give white 
woolens a looseness and a dazzling white 
ness which they often do not possess when 
new. 

e.—If shrinking is to be entirely avoid- 
ed, the drying must be accelerated by re- 
peatedly pressing the woolens between 
soft cloths. In no case should woolens 
be let dry in the sun, as in this case they 
become dry and hard. They are best dried 
in a moderate current of air, and in cold 
weather in a warm place not too near the 
stove. 

d.—For colored goods there should be 
prepared a lye of 7 qt. of soft water and 
2 oz. of the best soft soap, the quantities 
being, of course, modified according to 
judgment and the dirtiness of the arti- 
cles. The soap is dissolved over the fire, 
and the lye, properly stirred up, is di- 
vided into two vessels, to one of which 
is added a teaspoonful of ammonia for 
each quart of lye. The woolens must be 
entered at a heat which the hand cannot 
bear, and the fabric must, consequently, 
be turned and pressed with smooth wood- 
en stirrers. They are then pressed out 
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as far as posssible, and transferred to the 
second lye, containing no ammonia, and 
which by this time has become so cool 
that the articles can be pressed by hand, 
but no twisting or wringing must take 
place. They are then pressed between 3 
or 4 soft, dry towels till the latter no 
longer become wet. 

e.—After 2 or 3 lots of woolens have 
thus been washed the lye must be heated 
again—the first lot being put aside to 
settle, the second being sane first—with 
the addition of ammonia or borax, as the 
case may be, and fresh lye made for the 
second. 

f.—Shouwls—White woolen shawls will 
not always stand washing successfully. A 
safe way to clean such an article is to 
brush all the dust out, spread it on a 
table, then sprinkle over it a quantity of 
finely ground white starch (rice or po- 
tato, not wheat); fold up the shawl into 
@ square, powdering liberally between 
each fold. The shaw! should be put away 
for several hours, and then be opened and 
dusted. The starch will have absorbed all 
the grease that may have been present, 
and collected the dust. If such shawls 
are very dirty they may be pressed be- 
tween two damp blankets before the starch 
is put on. Gray and light blue woolen 
shawls may be treated in the same way, 
only using slightly blued starc§ instead 
of pure white starch. The shawls must be 
well shaken to get rid of the powder. 


Zinc, 


1.—To clean zinc, mix 1 part of sul- 
phuric acid with 12 parts of water; dip 
the zine into it for a few seconds, then 
rub with a cloth. 

2.—Zinc articles, if small, can be 
cleaned by being pickled in hydrochloric 
acid with water added, till the articles are 
nicely cleaned, in about 3 minutes, with- 
out being too strongly attacked, then 
washed and dried. Large articles like re- 
frigerators are cleaned by being rubbed 
with a swab dipped in raw spirits, then 
washed with water, and finished with 
whiting. 
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